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Foreword 


T lic explosion in knowledge that is radically reshaping our 
inicllc( tual, pijlitical, '‘ndusttiah c uliinal, and military en- 
vironinenls has been siiniulaicd largely by reseat ch initiated in the 
Linivci silies and (ollc'ges. Patadoxic all\, the colleges and iinivei sities 
have b(‘cn lelalixe laggards in apphing sciemifit method to the undei- 
sianding and evaluation ol their own lime tioning. This paiadox has 
inherent in it the dangcaous jrossibility that out basic institutions ol 
education and educational change arc not pic‘paiing their students to 
li^e in and cope with the comjrlex new enviionments which the uni- 
versities themselves ate helping to crcaite. 

Fundamentally, education should look to the luture. It should pic- 
paie its students to li\e in a world ol new possibilities and ol new 
dangeis. d o do so, it must itsell be able tcj change and develop ration- 
ally. A centred thesis ol this stimulating book is that scientific method, 
more than any other piocedme known to man, provides the basis lor 
intelligent change: lor change based on s\stema»ic knowledge rather 
than on impi o\ isation, hunch, oi dogma. 

d'his lich, comprehensive volume charts the wav intcj rclativelv 
une\ploic*d teniiory. The chart is sullicientlv detailed to reveal the 
diverse, interesting tenain as well as the rich ore that has alreadv been 
discovered in this area by systematic research. It contains more in- 
lormation about atrd nrore insightful discussion ol the varied aspects 
of the American college than has been available hitherto. It is a 
splendid beginrring; it highlights what needs to be done as well as 
what has been dorre. 

The Society For The Psychological Study ol Social Issues (SPSSl) 
is proud to have been able to sponsor this pioneer irrg volume, which 
expressevs and lulfills admirably SPSSFs central values: the settirrg of 
high standards ol .scholarship in the di.ssernination and application of 
social science krrowledge to signifrcani social issires. We are all indebted 
to Nevilt Sarrford for his far sightednt\ss in irril rating this work and 
for his dogged ness and imagination in bringing it to eompletiorr. 
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M. r.icwstcT Sin i ill, Robert H. Marl.ecxl, rhcodore M. Newcomb, 
Henry A. Miiriii), (Christian Hay, Josephine (ileason, C^ainpbcll 
Siewari, and Joseph Kat/ — all ot whom seivcnl on SHSSI’s Editorial 
Committee hn* tliis bc3ok — are also tc3 be thanked for a job well done. 

MORTON DEIJTSCII 
President, Society For I'he 
Ps\c holoj»ical Study of 
Social Issues 
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Introduction 


P ractice in higher education, as in politics, remains largely 
untouched by the (acts and principles of science. What our 
cr#llcges dr), tends either to be gr)verned by tradition or to be impro- 
\ised in the fare of divrTse — usually unanticipated — piessiires. In the 
literature r)f the field there is much partisan argument, and little evi- 
dence on the basis r)f which cr)nllic't ing claims might be evaluated. 
VY'iy little is known o( what ellects, if any. the cxjieriencc r)f going to 
college has on sliidenls and less of what paitirular leaturcs of the 
college enviionmem determine suth edects as ha\e been observed. The 
empirical studies that have been done in the past have bc^en mainh 
r)l the ad Jkx variety, sepal ated Irom systematic theory and so local 
in their oiientation as to make general i/at ion impossible. This state 
ol allaiis has persisted despite the (act that dining the past iwent\ 
(i\e or thirty \ears psNchoIogN and the newer sori.d sciences have ad- 
vanced lapidh, |)i()ducing concepts and theoiies, methods of investi- 
gation and much factual knowledge, all of immediate relevance to 
|)ioblems ol education. 

In rc*cenl sears, higher education has been the object of much new 
thought and leseaich. .\n incieasing number of specialists in the 
ps\t hologic al and social sciences have joined forces with established 
education. d lese.ncheis. and received the cooperation of .some leading 
C'dueators, in bringing to beai upon the processes of education in col- 
lege the most recent findings and conceptions of their disciplines. The 
lesidt has been that rc'eaich in this held has been given a new impetus 
and some new diic*c lions, and some old pioblems are being perceived 
in liesh perspectives. Se\cial large research projects have recently 
bc'en completed, and oiheis ha\e been begun and are producing sig- 
nific.'int lestdts. I'he present volume has as its major purj)c)se the stock- 
taking that now seems called foi. We, the authors, regard higher edu- 
cation — its policies and piocesses and the determinants of them — as 
a field of intellectual inc|uir\. \Ve have undertaken here a mapj)ing of 
this field; and we ha\e .sought to indicate for its areas what has been 

1 
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done and what needs to be done. At the same time we have tried to 
constriiet a basis in thcoiy for the intci j)! ctation of existing rcscairh 
and existing observations of the “case” variety, and for the anahsis 
and (liiicisin ol cinrcnt practices. It lias been our hope not oidy that 
we nii,i;Iit conliibute to a better iinderstandin;^ ol his/her education 
but tliat, bv encoin at;in!^ more systematic study of what t»oes on in our 
colleges, we mij^ht also (ontiibiUe to the general advaiKcment of 
kncnvledge ol social oigani/ations and of peisonality d('\elo|)iiu‘nt. 

W’c ha\e limited otirselves almost exclusively to the study of under- 
graduates and their college cnviionnients, and we ha\c Incused par- 
ticular attention on what we believe is properly called lilieral educa- 
tion. ]>iil we cannot sa\, at the start, what libeial education is. (iei- 
tainh it is not xocational or pi eprofession*il education, and it does not 
seek to inculcate any particular dogma. Piesumably it does some'hing 
of a moie gencTal nature foi the indi\idual, but what this somc'thing 
is or might be is a matter lor study. In this volume we incjuiie what 
the liberal arts colleges do, and we rejicatedly ask oiuseUes what they 
can do: we hope that in the end we shall ha\e contributed to t!ie 
continuing discussion of what they should do. 

One does not need any fixed conceptions ol educaiional goals in 
oidei to be coininced that .\meiican collc'ges are lailing lailua liailK. 
I'luw fail to achie\e theii own siatc'd ])iu poses; and they lail by otliei 
reasonable standaids ol accomplishment. This failiue is lendtaed 
more poignant uhen one considers, as we h.i\e done, that the* collt'ge 
experience might do — and that it does do in some c .ises — a gie»n dc‘al 
lot the individual^ 

A ’e are inteiested in helping to impio\e the work ol the colleges, 
and we heliexe th.il to this end the best coinsc* .it the piescaii time 
lies through the detailed study ol the |)ioc esses ol college* caliuation, 
rather than through the enthusiastic suj)port ol any |)aMicul.ir philo- 
sophical position. W’hat lac tors of strucline and innetion make up .a 
collc*ge and how aic these inter-rel.ated? I low do the p.nticul.n jiolic ies 
and practices ol institutions aflc*ct, il they do .at all, the \.nions activi- 
ties and charac tei istic s ol students? I)e|)enda])le knowledge ol this 
kind is bound to lead to changes in cun can jji.ictice .and, in oin view, 
to greater claiity ol thinking about ends. 

It is assumed in the volume th.at any paiticnlar piacticc* in .a college 
depends on the organi/.ition .and functioning ol that institution as a 
whede, and that the o|)eratic)ns ol any college aie const.intiv inllnenced 
by the society and the culture in which it exists. I'he |)ic‘s(an woik 
begins on this note: it !;egins with a picture ol the Ameiican collc'gc* 
as a whole, a pictuie that conveys, we hope, the complexity and divea- 
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siiy of ihe iiistitulion and how it changes under the iinjxict oi iorces 
in American society. 

In oui efforts to analyze this totality, we discuss first the student, 
attempting to summarize wliat is known and to indicate wliat might he 
known about tlie c hai ac teristic s, susceptibilities, and potentialities of 
those who entei college. Next we tiun to the student’s enviionment, 
the influences arising within the (ollc‘ge, which are chiefly the educa- 
tional activities of teachers, that might be presumed to influence him. 
Then follow (hai)ters on the behavior of students in ccdlege, on patterns 
of interaction between students and paiiiculai processes c)| the college, 
and, finally, on effects u|)on students of the college experience riie 
whole analysis is car tied lor ward with the aid of theoiy: this |jei tains 
|)iimarily to the natuie and development of the inclividu.il personality 
and to the structure and functioning c.)l social institutions such as cc^l- 

rhe field of oin inc|uiries is in a relatively unde\ eloped state. In 
some areas it has becai possilile for an author ol this \olume to report 
and to summarize a large bocK of research, and to point emt immediate 
implications lor jrraclice and lor lurthcr investigation. In othcT areas 
the author has had to relv upon ol)sc*r vat ion car clinic. il impression in 
pointing uj) ]n()blems lor stuclN or olltring hviroiheses lor future 
test iug. 

lire tiirdev elcrped state ol the frc'ld accounts onl\ in part, tiowever, 
lor the diversitv among the conti ibutioris to this volume. W'e h.ive 
wanted to show that the field is o[jeu to a v.nieiv ol approaches, and 
th.it it mav benefit at this lime from being viewed in dillerent per- 
spec lives. \\ c h.ive delibeiatelv sought to bring into the great ii.ition.d 
svmposium on higher education some peojrle who. on this lojric, have 
iroi been heard from before. Mthough the re are sorrre old harriU .irriong 
us. most ol us have trot until recentlv been idem died with c'duc.i- 
lion.il research or theor' or poliev making. Ml oi us are or have been 
teachers ol under gr adn.iies. and all are lese.iiclieis in fields tli.il are 
clearly relcwant to higlrci education; vet it did not occtir* to most ol 
tis until recentlv that v e might make the |)roc esses ol higher education 
an objc'cl ol special stiivly Although dillerent among ourselves in back- 
ground, experience, ;ind field of sjrec iali/alion, we sir. ire the convic- 
tion that the |)ic)cessc‘s ol higher c‘ducalion can be studied, and that in 
studving them we are at the saiiie lime siudving person.iliiv develoj)- 
rrrenl and the functioning ol social institutions, thus coniionting some 
of the fundamental problems of our socielv. W’e mav hope that other 
teachers and resear cheis, in specialties as varied as those rejnescnied 
here, will join us iir the coirtinuing undertaking. 
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Each of the chapters that follow was prepared specifically for this 
volume. Wc started with an overall scheme, and eacli author was asketl 
to address himself to one of its constituent parts. Each was provided 
at the outset with a detailed outline of the book and, before he began 
writing, with dralts of Chapters i and 2. There were two conlerences, 
one or the other of which was attended by each author and each editor, 
and in advance of which drafts of all papers were distributed among 
all concerned. Later drafts were also circulated, and comments ex- 
changed. Wc hoped, by these measures, to achieve ade(]ualc whole- 
ness. But not all parts of the scheme have been fillcil in. In some areas 
not enough material was available or could be proiluced in a reason- 
able amount of time; other areas had to be neglcctetl because of the 
necessity of limiting the scope of our undertaking. As for the scheme 
itself, we have no doubt that it wdll in time be replaced by a better 
one. 

The volume is addressed to all who are inieicsted in the intellectual 
analysis of what goes on in our institutions of higher learning. We 
believe that this kind of intellectual activity should be an integral 
part of the teacher’s work. Teaching, and influencing the young by 
otfier means, becomes more interesting and rewarding, and rnoie ef- 
fective, the more one knows about students — about their individual 
personality structures, their differences among themselves, their suc- 
cessive stages cjf developmeirt. Arrd as colleges and universities beconre 
more aird more like corporatioirs, more bineam rati/ed, with more 
decisions by committees arrd less iircliviclual respoirsibility in high 
places, the irrclividu d who lives in tlrcrrr must, in order to rnaintaiir 
his humanity, be able to predict, or at Ic^ast to explain, what happens. 
Members of these organizations who do rrol underslaird their rira- 
ebinery are dcstirred to become cogs within it. 
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T he aim of the three chapters in Part 1 is to present an out- 
look on the fielil of higher education as a whole, and thus 
lo give a context in which the problems and processes treated in later 
chajiters may be viewed. Sanfortl stares in (Chapter i some of the major 
issues in American higher education today, and in Chapter 2 he dis- 
cusses the general conceptions that have guided the organization of 
this volume and which he believes to be fundamental lo research in 
the field. Prolcssoi Riesmaii and \fr. Jeiuks then draw a picture of 
the American college as a social institution, emphasizing the extent 
to which the great diileiences among and complexities within our col- 
leges depend upon loices in our huger society and cultuie. 

Each of the chapters can be read independently of what precedes 
or follows it. And none ol them undertakes lo summari/e, or to offer 
suggestions loi iiuerjneiing, the content of later chapters. For a 
cpiick survev of what the volume contains the reader can do no better, 
prol)ably, than to examine the table ol contents and the notes that 
introduce the scxcral Parts. 

Chapter 1 is intended not only lo state issues but also — let it be 
confessed — to evoke attitudes respecting them. Many people feel 
strongly about the matters discir -ed here, and it is hoped that the 
reader will do so too. It is hoped, indeed, that disagreement as well 
as agreement with the positions taken will generate emotional energy 
that will help sustain the reader during the fairly hard going that lies 
ahead. Hic accent at the beginning of the chapter is on the failure 
of the colleges to meet their commitments and on the lack of impetus 
to reform both on the part of the colleges and on the part of their 
constituents. It is argued that it is still possible tor college faculties to 
bring about the needed reform and that they may find potent aids in 
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the knowledge and techniques of psychology and other social sciences. 
In order to serve this high purpose these sciences will no doubt have 
to be much more fully developed than they are at present; it is be- 
lieved, however, not only that existing behavioral theory and research 
can impiove our understanding ol ediuational processes, but also that 
bv wa\ of this aj)plication we may help improve, at the same lime, 
the theor) and the techniques ol lescairh. 

(^haptei 2 attempts to outline ilie general scheme or frame of refer- 
ence according to which the volume has been organi/ed. This ana- 
Ktical scheme is intendc'cl to serve at the same time as a map ol the 
field we pio])osc to study, the ficdd which we should like to see become 
the object ol continuing investigation. The major conceptions here 
are that of the college as a complex organi/ation, in var)ing degrees 
separated from the larger society with which it interacts; and of 
students, ol great di\ersit\ and complexity as individuals, entering 
this organi/ation to be developed in such a way that they will possess 
cjualitics or traits desired by those who support and those who opeiate 
the institution. I'his chapter, like the volume as a whole, begins with 
a discussion of objectives and proceeds to students, to CMlucational 
activitic^s, to moie complex phenomena ol college —student inter- 
action, and finally to the immediate as well as the moie lasting effects 
of college eilucation. 

In Chapter 3, Riesman and [encks use an anthropological approach 
in which they compare (olleges with each other and with other kinds 
of institutions, and the educational process with other kinds ol 
processes. They are concerned with the similarities and diHerencc^s 
among institutions “that are tailed ‘colleges' in y\mcrica,” and with 
the range of vaiiation in the jKirticiihir leatures and in the overall 
patterns of these institutions. In comparing colleges and education 
with other kinds of institutions and processes they show how we ma\ 
enlarge our understanding ol higher education by \iewing its char- 
acteristic stiucturcs and modes ol functioning as instances ol some- 
thing more general. 

In making their point that what happens in a college is continu- 
ously influenced by processes in the surrounding society and culture, 
the authors view the college in three dillerent ways: first, as an institu- 
tion of society, founded in order to perform functions desired by one 
or more interest groups; next, as a subculture that exists for its own 
sake within our society and cult me — an environment that has gc*o- 
graphic, political, and social features; and, finally, as a member of a 
population of colleges each of whose activities are constantly affected 
by what the others arc doing. Once a college has been founded anil 
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set iijjon its coin sc, it becomes iniei estecl in surviving; to niiiintain its 
“viability" in a world in which interest groups change in their pur- 
poses and power, the college must be piepared to redefine its mission, 
inlroduce activities that serve other inleiest gioups besides the lound- 
ingone, find ways ol resisting or adapting to piessures Irorii its political 
and social environments, and evolve in dirc’c lions set by the leading 
institutions. In this light we can see that change in a college is usually 
in ic'sponse to piessures Irom outside*: but gioups or individuals repre- 
senting the administration, the laculty. or the students — groups who 
embody some ol the outside inlltiences — may help to determine the 
direction and the late of change. 

Riesman and fencks use case studies or “vignettes” of three particu- 
lar colleges in order to illustiate some ol their major j^oinis; and they 
call attemion to the net'd loi this type c)f ethnographic stud) ol modern 
Ol lani/alions. WV may eniphasi/e heie what it is that we mav gain 
Irom such studies as these authois have made. In the study ol or- 
gaiii/atioiis, as in the study of individual pei sonalilies, the intensive 
investigation ol the single case remains the best means lor revealing 
the wholeness ol the svstem in action. I'he case studies presented in 
Chapter peimit us to see how panic ulai ccjmponcnts — objectives, 
curriculum, tc*aching methods, social organi/ation, culture, and the 
final pioduc't — all paiticipate in die chaiacter ol the whole, and how 
the distinctive chaiaciei ol the whole consists in the pattern cj| intcr- 
lelations among the components. C’.enei aii/ed knowledge ol these 
inner dvnaniics and ol theii lelations to outside loices will eventually 
form the core ol a science of institutional lunclioning and the basis 
lor planned change in paiiiculai inslitui ions. More than this, such 
studies can help inmiediatelv to lilt discussion of higher eclucatic:)!! 
tc) a higher level ol lealisiii rnicl sophistication, and thus to make 
planning moie elleclive. We have eailiei called attention to public 
ignoiaiice ol what goes on in oin coll(*gc’s, and to the colleges’ de- 
fensiveness in the lace ol widespiead misundei standing of their pur- 
j)oses and cliflic ult ies. I he log must be cut llnongh, bv an ap])roach 
that has no inteiest but to tell the oiith and thus to serve the interests 
ol all conceriuHl. The colleges that have been willing to expose them- 
selves to this kind ol study, llaivaicl (see Chapter the University 
of. Ma.ssachusetls, Boston (a)llege, and San Fr.mcisco State College, 
may now be added to a small but glowing list of colleges, headed by 
Vassal', that have had the courage and the sense of responsibility tc^ 
risk damage to themselves in the inteiest of activities that prc^miscd 
to aid higher education in general. Pei haps they have also had un- 
usual foresight, for the “victims,” as Riesman and Jencks call them. 
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arc likely to be the fiibt to benefit from the operation. In the vignettes 
that we arc offered the virtues of ihesc insiiintions sliine through, and 
there is a strong suggestion that by the time their weaknesses have 
been brought into the open and seen in their proper context, the 
forces that will overcome them have already been set in motion. Still, 
the approach taken in ihc present insiantc has its limitations, one of 
which has been pointed (o by the authors; they have studied only 
relatively cxccllciu institutions; it would be too rnuih to subject the 
poorer ones to this kind of searching analysis, however enlightening 
the contrasts might be. Another limitation is that Riesman and jeiuks 
have not studied an institution in crisis. The inner woi kings ol insti- 
tutions, like those of individual personalities, are best revealed when 
the whole s\stcm is under strain. There is still need for studies like 
those carried out at the University of California during its contro- 
versy over the loyalty oath (Stewart, 1950) (Sanford, 195^^). 

Riesman and Jencks refer to their approach as “impressionistic.’' 
It should be pointed out that it is so in a special sense, the sense that 
is intended when a clinical psychologist or a physician speaks of his 
“clinical impression.” All observations or impressions dej)end in part 
upon the observer; the important thing, for the advancement ol our 
knowledge, is that he be trained and guided by theory. The clinical 
impression, and the impressions set forth by Riesman and jeiuks, are 
not so much descriptions of what is plainly manifest as the) are in- 
sights into relationships that undeilie sin lace events. The apj)ioach 
of the clinician, or his counterpait in social science, is to station him- 
self in the middle ol things, wherc a thousand events of human be- 
havior and human interaction crowd in upon him and demand to be 
made sense of. His inclination as a scientist is to discover relationships 
among these events; he locjks at them in diflcrent ways, using theo 
reiical models, metaphors, and analogies as aids to understanding. 
And he is alert to the possibilities of genc^rali/ation. If he can make 
an imaginative generali/ation that is bicjad in the sense that it brings 
into the same fcjrmula a diversity of events or processes, so much the 
better. There will always be a place for this kind of activity in science. 
For one thing, the impressions of which we are speaking, like the in- 
sights of the artist, are the stuff of which testable hypotheses are made. 
More than this, there is a durable place in science for the broad gen- 
eralization that cannot be tested by methods available at any given 
time. Such generalizations serve as working hypotheses, and as orient- 
ing and stimulating ideas; their absence invedves for the scientist the 
danger of becoming bogged in a nairow specialty, or even that of be- 
coming the servant of his methods. 
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A final point. One could easily get the impression, not so much 
from the vignettes as from the main analysis of Riesman and Jencks, 
that a college is like a rudderless ship on a sea of im]jers()nal social 
forces, and that the motives ol people concerned with higher educa- 
tion are, typically, not very high, or high-minded. For example, a 
college is the “watch-dog ot the upper middle class” rather than — as 
some of us might have supposed — the best arrangement that thought- 
ful men could contrive lor educating our youth. Again, if a college 
changes its program the chances arc that it is “copying” institutions 
of greater prestige rather than sc^eking the best way to do its work, 
riie basis of this impr(\ssion is the (act that we are offered here an 
analysis in dynamic: terms, a study in the interplay ol forces; the 
authors focus more upon the “institutional” than ii])on the “rational” 
aspects ol higher education — to use a distinction that Dr. Bay makes in 
Chapter liS. Such an analysis, in bringing to light that which is ccrri- 
monly neglected, is bound to dwell more upon the relatively un- 
palatable than u])on that wliich calls for congratulation. But this 
kind of soc'ioanal)sis, like psychoanalysis belore it, is based on faith 
in the ultimate triumph of good sense. It assumes that it is precisely 
by calling attention to the lower, the irrational, the chsfunclional, the 
iiiapproj)! iate, the antidevelopmental that we raise the lc\el of ra- 
tionality in human allairs. In an\ case the role ol rationalil) in the 
evolution of the American college comes in for its due in Dr. Stewart’s 
treatment in (ihapter 21). 
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H Nevilt Sanford 

Higher Education 
as a Social Problem 


DO OUR COLLEGES EDUCATE? 

T he (rouble with sdidents, the siiying goes, is that they turn 
into aluiiiiii. Indeed, a close look at the ( ollege ediu aied 
[)eople in the United States is enough to disjxd any nolion (hat our 
institutions of higher learning are doing a good job oI liberal educi- 
lion. A prolessor in one of our great slate univcMsities aiiivcd almost 
at the end of his career with the leeling that things had not gone too 
badly. T'hen he lied occasion (o work dosch over a perioil of time 
with the organized alumni of his institution. He (ame (juickly to the 
condusion that these products of his and his colleague's’ labois had 
no respect for learning, understood nothing ol the conditions neces 
sary tf) it, and were cpiite willing to saciificc fundamental Irc'edoms 
of the mind to the intcrcsis ol expedienc\. Nothing hajijHmed latei 
to rescue this retiring member of (he faculty from his disilhisionmeni. 

The writer and one of his colleagues, in the course of their researches 
on the effects of college education, recenlly atlcndcd a reception in an 
uppcr-middle-class district of a large inland city. W’e had set om- 
sclvcs the task of keeping in touch with a group of young women whom 
we had studied intensively during their lour years at Vassar (lollege. 
It is not that we aim to be present at each rnajoi event in the lives of 
these subjects, but now one cjf their number was announcing Iicr en- 
gagement and, being in town, we were hap])y to attend her party. 

'I'he home was exactly as it had been described by our subject in 
her life-history interview — a huge, rambling house of about 1900, 
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located on a shady strcci and possessed ol a vasl garden with greal 
trees bordering a swimming pool. The home was close enough to the 
center oi town so that most ol ihe other houses on the streel had been 
converted into apartment dwellings, riiere were apjiioximately 200 
guests, representing the social, cultural, and artistic elite ol the city. 
It was a gay party. 

As we lelt, il was necessary to wait (|uite a while lor a taxi, and our 
hostess — our teseaich sid)ject — undertook to fill us in a bit on lile in 
her city. She explained that most oi the people we had met weic 
chronic party-goeis, and she took the tiouble to single out, among 
the de])aitiiig guests, a number ol iiotoiioi?s iemale alcoholics. It was 
explained that in this town theie was nothing lor educated pec^plc 
to do. I'licre was a sunphony concert one evening a week, but lor 
the rest ol the time people engagcxl in a round ol patties, with heavy 
chiiiking the rule. With many ol the wcmien, the chinking started 
with tlnee cocktails belore lunch with the gills downtown. Then, 
about tlnee o’clock, one ol the group would say, “1 have a wem- 
dcrlul idea — let’s all go over to my house and have a drink”; this 
the) did, ;ind thus they whiled away the time until the husbands 
anived to begin prejjarat ions lor going out to dinnci. Our subject’s 
liance, who was horn an eastern nietio|?oIis, was sheteked. It was lur- 
ther explained that at the parties the talk usually tocused on gossip 
and happenings inside the several oig.ini/ations with which most ol 
the men weie identilied. Un(loid)tediv the women ol this soci.il gioup, 
all ol whom weie college educated, had had many occasioi^s to cc^m- 
jdain about the lac k ol stiinulation in this c ultuiallv'bairen and so- 
ciological!) depiessed coinmunitv. Depressed is the woid. riie center 
ol the- cit) levealed no signs ol civic pi ide; there were shabb) public 
buildings and a continuous snail ol iiallic. In going ain distance Irom 
the center ol the cit) one passed through vast slums. The delinc|uency 
rate* matched that ol any ol out huge cities — and the college-educated 
people ol the citv were bored and could liiicl nothing to do with them- 
selvc's. W'heic is the capacit) to go ')n learning and to go cjii demand- 
ing the kinds ol esthetic and inteiiectual salishictions that were en- 
jo)ed in college? Where is the sense ol soc itd lesponsibility that our 
colleges seek to encouiage? In the case ol the women, wheic is the 
sense of indejjendenc e and sell confidence diat would make it pos- 
sible lor them to assume leacleiship in a desperate situation? For that 
matter, wheie is the sensitivit) and social awareness that would tell 
these women and men that the situatiim is despenite? 

O' course it is not lair to blame all our social ills on the colleges, 
but it is lair to remind them and ourselves ol the enoimity ol their 
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problem, aiul to suggest that had they been able to arhieve their slated 
j)iii poses ^vilh, sa\, half of their students, the whole atmosphere of 
our inland city would have been dilferent. (If the reader doubts the 
generality of the pic line that has been drawn, let Iiim ask himself 
and his Iriends ii*tiirli large inland city we are talking about. More 
than a dozen will be thought of right away.) And of course it must 
be noted that our inloimant, the young woman who was planning to 
be married, had been inllucnced by her college. She was able to see 
what was going on and to view the whole scene in perspective. She 
could give a ( ompassionate sociological analysis, and reveal a set of 
values and a set of tastes according to which the scene about her could 
be properly evaluated. LInhappily, she was clearly an exception to 
the rule, and her development as a person was enough to make clear 
to her that site should leave this community — to live in a seaboard 
city with a husband who shared her outlook and interests, ficr case 
makes it all the sadder to contemplate the great majority of her peers 
who will probable settle comforlabK in localities such as her |)resent 
one, and not even (|uestion the mode of lile that has been des(ribcd. 

"I'hc gloom is not relieved b) an examination of what goes on in 
one of our best colleges. \Wdge and his associates (i(j5S) in their 
stud) of student behavior at Yale described several “campus types.” 
One was the “intellectual or scholarly type, consisting ol persons whose 
interests are primarily intellectual and who arc regal dec! somewhat 
askance by their lellow students.” Other types were the athletes, the 
vocationally oriented, and those whose distinguishing leatines weie 
social mobility am! high business ambitions. And then there was “per- 
haps the largest group, an inieimeiliatc one composed ol indi\iduals 
who show good achievement without strong goals or drives but who 
are iiitellectuaJly competent and who seem to be fairly wclhioundcd 
individuals without being deeply committed to anything.” 

If one supposed that the main business ol a college was to nuiture 
students who had intellectual or scholarly interests, he might well 
wonder how such students fared in an institution in which they were 
so sadly outnumbered. But they have not the worst of it. We may be 
reasonably certain that the great majority of the students belonging 
to Wedge’s intellectual or scholarly type had prolessional aspirations 
and were benefiting Irom courses designed to prepare them lot grad- 
uate .school. There is good reason to believe that in the case ol pre- 
professional work our better colleges are doing well — better than at 
any time in the past. The really .serious (juestion is what arc our best 
colleges doing for the great mass of the uncommitted, the vocationally 
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oriented, the anti-intellectual — those who are on the road to becom- 
ing “the alumni?” 

These impressions of failure arc well enough confirmed by objective 
studies of the imj)act ol college. Probably the best known ol these 
is the report of Jacob (195!')) which assembles much evidence that col- 
leges rarely succeed in bringing abfuu important changes in attitudes 
or values and that the main effect of four years ol college is to make 
students more like one another. The excitement generated by this 
report would have been even greater had it not been generally under- 
stood among educators that the main burtlen of the report was al- 
ready taken for grantecl. 

But the failures and shortcomings of the colleges seem to be not 
at all discouraging to the general public, c^r that large segment of it 
that supports the colleges. It is a i'(?markal)le fact that a culture that 
places relatively little value upon learning or the intellectual life, 
and has little understandirrg ol, or sympathy for, what professors 
are trying to do, nevertheless regards college — the experience ol col- 
lege for young p(?ople — as one ol the greatest goods, virtually as one 
of the necessities of lilc. 

For the great mass ol our middle-class high school students, “going 
to college” is a future* e\ent second in importance and giatrrour only 
to getting a job or to getting nraaried and having children. It they 
fail to make the grade, or Ictave college to get marric'd after a year 
or so, the\ are easy targets lor an insurance salesman who has a policy 
that will Tirake it easy “lor the children to go to college.” lire case 
is much the same with the parerrts ol these youngsters, particularly 
if these parerrts have, or aspire ter, lower -rniddlc-ciass status or above, 
liicy are willing to make painful sacrifices iti order to pay the neces- 
sary fec's, and their anxiety about acceptance is c:)ften greater than 
that of the yourrgsters most inrniecliately involved. 

It is clear that irr the eyes of the general public, college offers im- 
portant benefits Cjuito apart fremr those described irr the college cata- 
logues. For- one thing, it seems th ii increasing demands for college 
are a concomitant of our increasing affluence and orrr chronic state 
of overproduction. Since there is little need for yc^irng people in the 
wc^rrld of production, a practical choice is to keep them in school for 
as long as possible, and college is the next sicp after high school. In 
an employers’ market it is a simple matter to list “college degree” 
among the recjuirernents of a job. arrd tints create the widespread 
conviction that “you have to go to college in ender to get arnw'here 
these days.” College, of course, has long been a major channel through 
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whicli one went up in the world economically: it has now become 
for the mi(ldle-( lass young person a necessary means lor holding 
his own. 

The so( ial benefits ol college seem to be regarded as highly as the 
e(onoini( ones, and lo be inseparably inter-related with them. For the 
great middle class, college has become a social necessity, while for 
members of the lower classes it is a prime means for social advance- 
ment. Everyeme has a chance to advance socially — or to maintain his 
existing high status — by attending one of the colleges of higher pres- 
tige. Eoi example, if a young woman gets into one ol the well-known 
Eastern colleges and then alter a year or two returns to the state uni- 
versity, she will make a “better” sorority than would otherwise have 
been j)ossible. In colleges one makes the Iricnds and actjuaintances 
and learns the modes of behavior that will be largely definitive with 
respect to social position and social opportunity for many years to 
come. Add to all this the fact that the colleges ollci entertainment, 
glamour, excitement, and various kinds ol wholesome and unwhole- 
some fun. 

Since they serve so many fundamental desires and needs of the 
people the colleges arc subjected to little enlightened ]>ublic criticism. 
Jt is a remarkable fact that the recent and continuing public discus- 
sion ol education, occasioned by the sputniks, has lelt the colleges 
unscathed. There have been few suggestions that the colleges might 
improve or reform. Rather, the cjiicstion has been how can they re- 
main as the) arc in the lace of social change and inci easing demands 
for admission. The colleges have their own way of j)iitiing it: “how 
can we maintain cpiality?” — lew ask the natural cpiestion “what cjual- 
ity?”, or suggest that the problem is how to come closer to the realiza- 
tion of staled aims. 

The official position of the colleges sc'ems to be: “We must main- 
tain cpiality by increasing faculty salaries, by getting money to en- 
sure that increases in personnel and resources keep pace with any 
increases in enrollment, by raising the standarcls for admission. And 
of course we must reform the high schools.” The structure and func- 
tioning of public high schools have been the objects of much scrutiny 
and discussion, with the promise of considerable benefit to all con- 
cerned. Why have the cc^l leges been largely exempt from this kind 
of examination? 

For one thing, it seems that ^he great majority of our articulate 
citizens value the nonacademic benefits their children derive from 
college and do not really want to see things changed. T hey can criti- 
cize the local high school because it may not be deling enc3ugh to get 
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their sons :ind d:uii*htc*is into a good college. I'o get ilieiii into ihat 
college and, to a somewhat lesser degree, to keejj ihern there is oflen 
an end in ilsell. Again, and perhaps more impoilant, enlightened 
citizens have olten been the victims ol considerable baml)oozlcment. 
I'hey do not know what goes on in the colleges, and have no ready 
means lor linding out. Nor are there means for evaluating the effects 
of a college program. A man may be an influential critic of our for- 
eign j)olicy, of the conduct of the federal judiciary, or of the Icnal 
city planning commission but when it comes to pf)licy and jjractice 
in higher education he is silent. lie fikc‘s to know what he is talking 
about; and besides, his real jn'oblcm is how to find a gf)od college foi 
his daughtei. He jacks u|> some govsij^ and vague impressions ficmi his 
fiiends, s|)ecidates wildly about how some imagined features of this 
or that college will biing out the various |)oteniialities of his daugh- 
ter, and sn|)|)orts her in her seveial a|3j)licalions. While he is in ihe 
jjosition of having to wait upon the college’s j)leasure, he cannot l)it(‘ 
the hand that might feed him. If he has to deal with a rejc'dion of her 
a])|dic alion, his case is worse; he does not want to be a soieliead, anc* 
even if this were his inclination he would he silenced by the notion, 
eflecti\ely imjrlanted by the college, tfiat it’s all his fault anywaN — 
lor not sujjpKing her with the riglit genes or with the right solution 
of her ocdi|)us coni|)lex. 

Hut tlie chances are that the serious-minded daughter of this in- 
fliiCMitial (ili/en will be admitted to one ol those colleges which 
ilnough cirelul jjublic relations has been able to jjut across the no- 
tion lliat is is a higld\ intellcctuaf place, but wliicli is in fact just 
like all the others and stdl lixing on a rcj>utaiic)n established thirty 
xears ago. 1 faxing cloul^ted that site xvas w'orthx of such a |.)lacc the 
daughter re|)oits hei ania/cMnent that everylunly is so friendly .ind 
hcl|)ful. T he coinses aie “intei esting ” Hx the time she discoxeis that 
a set of academic jjierecjuisites and distribution recjuii ements do not 
add ujj to a stimulating intellectual life, she has found attachments 
and benefits which though ditteren' liom those she had looked for- 
ward to aie none the less real. Her re|)o! ts home continue to be la- 
voiable. xvhich is a great joy to her father xvho by noxv has invested 
so heavily in this xentuie that any othei kind ol report would be 
hard to take. So he recommends this college to his friends, and goes 
along with the idea that the colleges are doing a good job. 

If the general public has little interest in improving the colleges, 
it must be said that many of the colleges themselves seem to have 
but ’little more. One might have suj)|)osed that the |)icture of Yale 
drawn by Wedge and his associates would have been greeted with ex- 
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piessioiib ol disiiiay, in’ at least general ilissatisfai tion, on the part 
of the olTitials ol that institution. But not so. Lhe report goes on to 
say that the fatuity and administration of the college devote much 
time to considering what might be the best means for the attainment 
of their educational objectives. “Despite periodic disagreement on 
particulars, however, most students and college ollicials would ex- 
press the leeling that the solutions Vale has achieved to date are 
good ones and that even better ones will gradually emerge over the 
coming Neais.” 

To undc^rsiand the attitudes of the colleges it is necessary to con- 
sider that the) are in an iinpoitant sense corporate enterprises. Much 
of their activity has to be devoted to surviving, expanding, maintain- 
ing a strong position relative to other institutions, 'lo a very consider- 
able extent this holds lor state institutions as well as for private 
ones. Despite the tact that they appear to be riding high at the present 
lime, operating as they do in a sellers’ market, our colleges and uni- 
veisities are in fact ver) sensitive to the wants and needs of their 
constiluenls, and are prepared to sta) within certain limits ^ei by 
them. Ihe oidinaiy private college or smaller state institution has 
a hard time rising above the level of value and taste that prevails 
in its immediate community. It often has to lomc to terms with the 
demands ol huge donors or the state legislature. We should ex|)ect 
a college in the inland city ol the above example more to rcllect than 
to influence the attitudes that prevail among the leading liti/ens. 

With institutions that are well kiuwn throughout the couniiy the 
situation is different, and more complicated. They are in competi- 
tion for the status ol leading intellei lual center and they would fur- 
ther their cause by reiiuiting on a nationwide basis the biightest stu- 
dents and the most distinguished faculty members. 'Ehe two go to- 
gether. A distinguished laculty member is one who publishes, and 
typically he is more interested in research than in teaching, j)releis 
graduate to undergraduate teaching, and has little j)alien(e with stu- 
dents who are not already devoted to scholarship. The constituents 
of these institutions go along with these arrangements — up to a point. 
However little they may value the intellc^i tual lile, the college ol their 
choice must be a “good” one, by educational standards, in order lor 
their sons and daughters to obtain the important “unintellectuar’ 
benefits to be had there. I'he excitement about “getting into college” 
today is greatest among people who are disposed by reason of back- 
ground and financial solvency to tfiink of the more distinguished 
places. But there is a limit ic^ how far constituents will go in siip- 
pcjrting a leading intellectual center. Obviously colleges like Yale 
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(ould noL exist il they went too iar in ilu- diicttion ol excluding tlic 
sons and datiglitcis ol people* wlio can alloicl ihe Ices and su|jport 
(hives loi liinds and who leel with some jnslice dial siuli instilulions 
belong to them. I’liese instiuitions are thus under some piessure to 
pievent theii standaids lioin going too high, too lapidK. But iheii 
main strategy is to silence thcii unhappy constituents. I his is not 
too diilic idt, pailiculaiK ii the c c>lit‘gc‘s slic k logethei, piesent a united 
lioiit to th(‘ public, and discouiage public discussion ol theii innei 
woi kings. 'This they tend to do nistinc live!\ . 11 the alumni, oi the 
tiustees, suggest that “the intellect isn’t c‘\ ei \ thing,” they nia\ be 
lemindc'cl that oui institutions ol highei leaining do not exist to 
piomoic* athletics or the acejuisition ol social skills, that not eveiv- 
bod\ h.is a light to go to colh^ge, that in a time ol national ciisis 
such as the piesent all good citizens should supjjoit the maximum 
clc*\elopmeni and uiili/aiion ol oui “human resouices." d'he constit- 
uents do not know oi cannot phi.ise tlie counter .nguments, and theie 
are lew who will speak lor them. The ])lain lad is th.it colleges like 
^'ale do not do enough loi ihcai l.nge majoiiiies ol uncommitted, oi 
NCKationallN oiiented, or unintellectual students. 1 hese students ma\ 
not be the biighlcsi in the woilcl, but the\ aie bright enough lor most 
good pm|)oses. Alumni and liiends ol these colleges have eveiy right 
to ask that something be clone loi these voting people besides pie- 
|).iring them loi the scholarlv oi othei pi olc‘ssions. I hev have this 
light so long .IS ihev giant the s.iuk- to pc'ople who cannot .illoicl 
pi iv .ate c ol leges. 

All this discussion is intendc'd to uncleiline die point that the \mei- 
ican (lollcgc. and \meiican institutions ol highei learning g(*neiall\. 
:ne embedded in oin culiine .ind in oui socieiv. d'hev ,ne expiessivc* 
ol peisisienl ncaids, and |)eisisient coiillicls, in the \meiican v.due 
svstem, and ihev have* a divc'isitv ol ini|)oitanl lunctioiis in soeietv. 
riiis means that lundamental cn v\ idesjn e.ul change in the* collc‘ges 
can come about onlv when theie is .i shill ol emphasis in our geii- 
eial svstem ol values oi when theie is a change in our geneial societal 
proc esses. 


SOME OBSTACLES TO REFORM 

VVdic), then, is to reloim the collc'ges? And how’ is such lelorni to 
come about? 

I'liC* notion lli.at these institutions exist within a “sunound” ol 
cult in al and social lorces and neces.saiilv lellecl the |)revaleni l tends 
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is, from the point o[ view of social science, ihe beginning of wisdom. 
But it is not wisdom itself. I here is another side to the picture that 
has been given thus far. I’hc collc'ges arc not ejuite, or notliing but, 
piaytJiings ol forces over which no one has any (onlrol. What saves 
them fiom this status is the clement oi rationality in our social proc- 
esses; where we have knowledge of conditions .incl are Iree to use our 
intelligence we arc able, within limits, to influence the course of 
events. 

Our colleges and universities have the functions of sup|)lying this 
knowledge and developing this intelligence, it woidd thus be a very 
sad state ol allairs indeed it these institutions were com|)letely o\er- 
jK)wered by the fortes they were designed to undei stand and to modily. 
Happily this condition has not been reached yet. Counterlorces to 
the trends that have been dc'seribed are readily to be observed, and 
we may expect these counterlorces to imit'ase in strength as the need 
lor them grows nu^re appaient. T hings may well get better, altei they 
have got worse. 

Happih again, our piofessors and intellec luals aie not without sup- 
port, and not without sanction, in their efloris to supply the neces- 
sary criticism ol our soeietN and to laise the level ol our ( ultiue. T hey 
arc jDermitted these lunctions b) our society — the same society that 
would utili/e the colleges lor keeping the youth out ol iroid)le, show- 
ing them a good time, and olfering them social acKant.iges. T his so- 
ciety not only arranges lor the satislaction of diveise lowei -older wants 
and needs but it also pays its res])ects to ideals which have* theii loots 
in Wesic^rn Ci\ »’ii/ation and in some of the American tiadiiions. It ex- 
pects the coIlc*ges and universities to look alter these ideals, whaie\er 
else it ma\ demand of these institutions and however many obstacles it 
may ]jut in their way. 

Idnus in the comic stiip “Peanuts” is, as eveiy serious-mindc'd un- 
dergraduate knows, addicted to his blanket, an unlailing source ol 
comfort and gratific aticjn. But he wants to break himsell ol this habit, 
so he gi\es the blankc*t to Chailie Brown with the rec|uest that he 
hold on to it no matter what he-~Linus — says oi does. T hen Linus 
immediateh says he has changed his mind and that he must have the 
blanket back. Charlie sa\s, dumbly. “Okay, here,” and Linus scieams, 
“You're weaker than I am.” 

Our society sullers Irc^m addiction to j)racticality, ]K)wcr, success, 
social adjustment, excitement, and the gratifications ol popular cul- 
ture, but in a sense it has asked ol our colleges and tiniversities “(iet 
us out cjf this, no matter how much wx* may jnotest Ircmi time to 
time.” The mandates c^l these institutions are from the people, but 
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they eonic from the peoples’ belter selves, they were given at times 
when fhe people were thinking well or had found spokesmen who 
could express theii higher aspiralions. The colleges sometimes seem 
to lorget this, and yield !o impidsive demands lor the return o( the 
blanket. Or they may try to (juiet the clamor arising out ol desire 
and fear by undertaking to return the blanket lor a little while, or 
by offering a ])iecc ol it. Faced with the necessity ol existing as cor- 
porate enterprises they olten fiave to calculate how much they can 
give the constituents ol what they w^ant right now without saciifieing 
too much of what they ought to want, or do want when fear and 
impulse are i datively cjiiict. 

I’he crisis in higher education is chronic. 'Flic great problem to- 
day is not essentially dilleient Iroin what it has been for a long time. 
It is how to do bettet the things that tht‘ collc^ges were intended to 
do: how to realize more lully, despite* piessuies horn without ai^d 
dividexi councils within, the aim ol developing the potentialities ol 
each student. 

I have accentc'd the embc‘ddcdnc‘ss of the colleges in society and in 
lultine. "Fhe mutuality ol the interactions ol the collc'ge and the (ul- 
line may now be stressed. Our collc'ges have* the; task ol inlluencing 
the )outh ol thc‘ (ountry, in directions set b\ the higher ideals ol our 
(ultine. (iianted that the public olten seems to be ol two minds about 
this directive, and contrives to pul \arious diirunlties in the way of 
its being carried out, the colleges still li.oe a fighting chance to realize 
their objc'cti\cs. d'hey have in their hands lor lour \eais \o:ing per- 
sons who are or can be relaii\ely isolated horn the rest of society, 
and who are still open to inllucnce b\ instruclion and bs example. 
If the colleges should achiexe nroderate success, il a substantial pro- 
portion ol their students instead ol a handlul were inlluenced in the 
desired way. the le\el ol our culture woidd be raised and, cpiitc pos- 
sibly, there would develop charrges in our society itsell. II our cul- 
ture and our societ) are to be changed .it all by the deliberate ap- 
plication ol intelligence and lorrsiglrt, no agency has a better chance 
ol initiating change than our instiliitions of higher learning. 

It is the college faculties who will ha\e to take the major responsi- 
bility lor the needed reform, 'lire burclen ol carrying out educational 
policies rests mainly upon them, and, as proiessionals, they have the 
right to a major voice in the detcrniination ol these policies. 'J'here 
is no denying, Iiowcvcr, that when there is a movement toward re- 
form in a college it is the collective facuh) who usually seem to be 
dragging their feet. 'Fhcrc have been few furrdamental innervations in 
higher education in the past twent)-five or thirty years, and in even 
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fewer cases have innovations been initiated by college or university 
iatiillies. Ciollegt* presidents, students, trustees, foundations, large 
doneis, influential citi/ens. and even state legislatures, have honi time 
to time sought progiessive thange only to lind themselves effectively 
blocked b\ laculties. I'he same, ol c'ouise, holds lor individuals oi 
groujxs within the lacultv who would like to undertake new de|)artines. 

W'hat ate the leasons lor this state ol aflaiis? I'or one thing, the 
tvpical l.uiiltv member is bv tiaining, bv inclination, and by the ic- 
(jiiiiemc’nts ol his position, a specialist in an academic subject. He 
is devoted to the advanccMuent ol his specialty, bv research and by 
leaching, and it is as a sjK'cialisf that he evpects to make his caieer. 
It is thus his natural inclination to see the |)roblems ol lil)eral educa- 
tion in a limited pci sjDective. I'he college adminisii alion or the gov- 
erning boaid — or the social scientist —mav view the college horn a dis- 
tance as it were', attempting to gauge what pi ogress is being made 
towaid certain broad objectives; but the te.uliei, tvpicallv, is locused 
upon goals that are nanower, more immediate, .md moie peisonal. 
T his charactei istic of laculties led so svmpathetic a ciitic as He.u dsley 
Ruml to suggest that bc'cause each teacher is a special advo- 

cate “the libeial college iaculty c/.s n body (his italics) is not (om|>etent 
to make the judgments and c-valuations recjuired to design a c ur- 
riculm in libei*il education. “ One mav be lc*cl to this conclusion eiilui 
bv obsc^rving racultv mc^etings, which arc* olten lutile rituals .md some- 
times mob scenes, or bv examing existing caniicul.i, which aie bc'st 
undeisiood as uneasv c ompre^mises, oi tieaties intended to be bioken. 
Rumf suggests .hat imjH'ovement will rc‘(|uiie .i new instrument oi mc c h- 
anism lor curriculum-making, one tc:) be lashiiined and used bv the* mis 
tees or by the prc*siclcnl. He mav be right, but it is one ol the* m.iin th(*ses 
of the present volume that when we h.ive sufficient knowledge ol the* 
processes of higlier education and sidljcic*nt conviction about |)m|)ose. 
it will be possible to find and to apply the incentives ncxess.irv to 
induce faculties to do what they will know they ought to do. 

Another barrier on the rcxid to reform is the lact th.at college* and 
university lacultic's, typically, have oigani/ed themselves in such a 
way as to m.ikc* deliberate and concertcxl change ol any kind exceed- 
ingly diflicLilt. 'Ihis state ol affairs has its logic and its histoiy. Al- 
though faculties have traditionally had ftte’^^Htdessional st.atus neces- 
sary to hoc* incjuiiy and itistn^-fi^^U,*^ h.id to stand 

themselves a^a^nst lmintellecii^fd,\ ant i-intellec lual 
forces in the lat;gcr comniurfil^ The st niggles \ol^.%neric an college's 
and universities l^jy^withstaiwl Alie demands of HuJsii||ss, leligious, or 
“'governmental gi%pXiire pc%:nnial Even withii^ thjjflast decade lac- 
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ultics of sonic ol our huge stale uiiivcrsiiics liave by heroic efforts 
barely averlcnl tli(‘ loss ol llieii piolessional slatus. Small wonder that 
the delensi\e stance ol such lac till ies has not been altogether relaxed. 

In order to tesisi [}iessui(‘s horn outside, as well as tc; lurihei their 
most imme^diate inlet ests, faculties ha\e iosleied an ingioup spirit, 
built ti|) traditions ol lacult) j)i ei ogatives, installed the machinery ol 
cani|)us democracy. These are the \ei\ things that now make change 
\eiy diflicidt, evcai when the impnlse tc> change aiises large!) horn 
within the laculty ilsell. Measuies contri\ed lot one jiinpose tend to 
he put into set vice- ol othei put poses as well, until ihes become au- 
tonomous. Inteiests become \c’sted in dilletcnt parts ol the machinets 
itsell, so th.it the mac Inner) i>etsisis e\en alter the connection with 
its original pm pose has been lost. 

l'’acMllic‘s sometimes go so lai in piolc'c ting theii |)i olessional slatus, 
or in using theii |)i olessional stains to satisi) theii desires lot secini.x 
.nid the advancement ol theii own inteiests, that the) negl(*c l i!ie 
ic'gitimate needs and aspiiations ol tlie socicM) lh.it sujijinis highei’ 
learning. 1 ac nlt\-g()\c‘i nc‘d k’niopean uni\ c‘i sit ic s, loi e xample*, ha\e 
bc'c'ome exiiemel) conser\ali\e institutions; it has sometimes lecjuiied 
acts ol jiaiiiament to biing iiboiit elhinges in the* cmiieulum. 

\l the present time in Ame*iica theie* sc‘c‘ms to be an mihe.dth\ 
alienation ol the college's and uni\ ei sitic's horn the rest ol socieiv. IJui 
the siin.ition is complieated and lull ol contradictions. Our insiitti- 
lions ol higliei le.irning do not lead in ihc wa) that the) should; olten 
the) see*m at once too alool and loo lead) to .adapt themsel\e‘s to con- 
tenipoiai) piesstncs. Alihongh so liiinh enlienched behind b;irric*:'s 
ag.iinst outside inteilerence as to clej)ii\e* theniseUes ol necaled llcx- 
ibilit), the) none the less do not inspiie conlidence in theii abiht\ to 
lesisl a lio.it.d assault. 1 heir lines h.i\e been inlilti tiled b) the enem\, 
<ind the) do not ha\e contiol o\ei their own loues. It is not oiiK that 
Itictihies must panic ijiate to some extent in theii iiistitiilioiTs apjieals 
to its c oust it iieiits, but .ilso the \alue* sxsteiiis ol indi\idti;d teac hers 
;ne by no means immune to the* maioi c oniem|K>i ai ) tiencls ol oui 
culture*. I he tiencl lowaid disa])|)e.n ance ol the ctmipus indi\ iduttlist 
is a sign ol a moie general phenomenon: the college te.ic her who h;is 
become indisi ingin’sh.iiile* liom othei moie* or less successful men in 
ajjpeai ;nice, chess, mannei .md mode ol lile is not \e‘r) dilleient in 
.ittiltidc's .md v.ilties either. The ptiblic, no moie respecllul ol learning 
or ol |)ic)lessc)is than ever, aie not in the le;isi won c)\er by these 
modem manilesiations of the common touch. 

T>tii one ol the main bai tiers to reloini in the colleges is the lack of 
a seie*ntific basis for educational piaclice. I'he piolession ol college 
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leaching is coiislaiilh in the awkward position of having jjroinised 
more than it can deliver. I'lie public is toUl that the college experience 
will “liberate the niiiul,” “build the capacity to make value judg- 
ments,' “inculcate the attitudes anil values of democracy,” but little 
evidence is ollered on the degiee to wliich these changes are accom- 
plished. Idieie ate lival claims lor dilferent policies and programs, but 
the public, and inileed the (acuities themselves, have little b.isis for 
a leasonable i hoice among them. I'lie leasoii, ol toinse, is the lai k ol 
knowledge about what kinils ol educational polities or piactites have 
what elletis with what kinds ol students. More lundaniental than this 
is the lack ol a generally accepted theory ol individual human de- 
velopnient in accordance with which colleges may state h\j)olheses 
pertaining to the relations ol ends and means. 

In this last iesj)e(t education sulleis b\ comparison with |)sMho- 
iherapy, another ai)plied art that seeks deliberately to change the 
person. Ps\ thothera|)\ deals with pi oc esses at least as intangible as 
those invoivc'd in education, and it is at least as h.nd put to it to sas 
what are its objeitixes. ^'ei its techniejues and piotedures are almost 
always derived lioni some theoiy in the terms of which the prac litionei 
may hypothcsi/e rc-lalionships between what he does and the illeits 
that are achieved. Results ol psyc hoiheiajn aie olien disaj>pointing, 
but because theie is a general rationale ol the whole* pioteiding, 
laihirc*s may olten be understood and made the basis ioi impio\e- 
nient in practice. Expei inientation, and communication with lol- 
Icagues, are integial with practice, and hence there is being ileveloped 
a body ol knowledge that will enable |)s\ chotherapy iiuieasingly to 
ac'hiexe — e\en as it claiilies — its objectives. 

One miglit hope that the piolession ol college leaching will develop 
in the same way. Colleges aie in a |)osilion to biing about, and some- 
times they do biing about, by means that arc* strictly cducalional. 
clianges as prolound as those commonly wioughl by |)s\( holhc i apy . 
Idle student enteiing college is in impoitant respects like the patient 
or client whom the psyc luulieiapist welcomes most heaitily; boili the 
student and the promising patient exhibit a “condition” ih.it cries out 
ior change, and both reveal a hcxiilcning potential loi change. 1 he 
condition of the student is likely to be chaiacteii/ed by such things as 
prejudice and naircjwness ol outlook, shallow' and transitoiy intc*iests, 
lack of cicative phantasy and loresight, want ol clisci|)line in thinking, 
values derived automatically ftom childhood experiences or a con- 
ternjxrrary parochial system and so adheted to rigidly. Unless he is 
educated, this condition will |>ersisi. liui, «is we know, it is jrossible 
for a student to beccmic alter foin years ol college or less, relatively 
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broad in outlook and open to new experience, inde|)endent and dis- 
ciplined in his thinking, deeply coinmiiled to some productive activity, 
possessed of convictions based on understanding ol the world ainl on 
his own integration of personality. Such changes are profound, and 
piofoundly significant; they are no less to he valued because they are 
theoretically within reach lor every college student and need not he 
piTceded by the kind ol suner**»'g that drives jreople to psychotherapy. 
The student, in a strong part of liirtrsell, wants to become an educated 
person, just as the piomising patient wants tc' get well, but at the same 
lime he would like this to ha])pen to him wilhejut his having to give 
iij> the habits, the adaptations, the ways ol looking at things that have 
setxed him well in the past, rhus it is that some ol the sti iking and 
most important changes in college are those which occur alter re- 
sistance to new learning has been oceicome. Such change's do not just 
hap|jen as a part ol some inevitable growth processes; they happen 
rather because ellort is exerted by someone and bcTause this effort 
sorrretimes firrcls its mark. What makes the entering student promising 
des|)ite Iris olien distressing condition, is his relative pliability, and 
hence the possibility that among the diverse stimuli which the college 
c'livironment alloids there will be some which, lor him, are crucial. 

I he presc'iil argument that the prolc'ssion ol teachiirg may profit in 
some ways horn the example ol psychotherapy should not suggest that 
the college en\irorrrneni ought to be conceived as a therapeutic com- 
nruniiN or that the* individu.d teacher ought to learn the techniejucs 
ol lire psychotherapist. Wnien I speak ol profound changes ol a de- 
sirable sort bc'ing brought about by education, I have iir mind such 
me.rns as the? curriculum, teaching in the classroom, the sc^rcial or- 
gani/ation, and intellectual climate of the college, d'hc technicjucs 
of the te.icher and those ol the psychotherapist arc dillerenl in luncla- 
rrrc'rrial ways. More than this, psychotherapy is not a substitute lor 
education; a person ol college age who was psychoanaly/cd lor three 
or lour years would still need to be educatc?cl in order to develop the 
desired cpialities that have been mei' ioned. I’lie point is that the basis 
lor the prolt'ssion of teaching must include systematic knowledge of 
what the entering student is like, ])arlicular ly knowledge of his po- 
tential for Icarnir'g and of his resistarrccs to it, and knowledge ol wa\s 
in which dc'sircxl changes may be brought about. The instrument of 
charrge is rrot alone the irrclividual teacher but the whole educational 
program, the whole college errvironmenl. How can the irrclividual 
teacher, w'ith a primary interest in his .s|)ecial academic subject, help to 
plan arrd their to assume a role within an overall program designed to 
achieve specified objectives? This is certainly one of the major dilem- 
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ni;is ()l cdiK ;it ion. I'lic tcnclicr, for the s;ike of his own huni:ni- 

ilN iiiul — we h;i\(* ji;oo(l ie:ison to believe— lor the s;ike of the <.;()als ol 
liberal cdueation, nuisl he Iree to advocate a point of view, to pioinote 
special interests, to win disci|)les. lleie wc aie ai»ain confiontini* the* 
old and so lar unsolved |)iol)lein ol how to have inaxiniinn Ireedoin 
within a plannc'd so(it*t\. All that can he said hete is that teachers 
must take the major responsihilitx lor planning; so that heedoni is 
allowed loi', th.it in makint; and earning out a plan the\ must haxc' 
the pr olc'ssional identits ol teachers ol students rather than that ol 
memhei's ol academic disc i])lines. and that social siieme may hcae 
he of consider able hel]). Wheir the neccled relonrr is carried out, the- 
prolession ol college teachirrg will gain the amount ol i ecogrriliorr that 
is recpiired ii the college is to ha\e a teal impact orr its students arrd 
on soedetv. 


THE PROAIISE OF A SCJENTIFIC APPROACH 

Although wisdom arrd experience xvill aluaxs he litndamerrtal, new 
knowledge ol “how to do it,” ol how to irrdiue desired c hanges in a 
varietv ol studerrts, will have to conre mairrlv horn science. Dillererrt 
programs ol educatiorr make clillerent assumptions .d)()Ut the nature 
and ])!()( esses ol hunran develojirnerrt, .ind ahoul the* stage ol develop- 
ment that characterizes the tvpical college heshman. I hese assum|) 
lions are subject to empiric^il investigation .iird ic*siiiig. Policies arrd 
practices in tire collegc-s, rangirrg all the wav horn the* creation ol a 
certain kind ol “college c lirnate” to ])ailiculai educational de vice's 
such as small (lasses, the seminar method, an honors program, or a 
|jrogram ol independent siudv, are based on hv pot heses (h(»wevei 
vaguelv ihev mav he stated) conceiriing how the irrir oduc i iorr ol cer 
tain kinds ol stimuli will inlluerrce students in ccataitr de-siied wavs. 
Few such hvpotheses have been satislac tor ilv tested. Soorrer or later 
thev wall have to he tested, arrd this c air oiilv he elorre hv tire* lechnicpie's 
of science. As scientilrc’ knowledge ol develo])mirit irr college accunru- 
lates, new' hvpollieses will he conceived and pul to the test. 

liut collc'ges inav have knowledge ol what to do irr order to reach 
their objectives lor students and still he iuc'llca t ivc‘ because ol dillrcul- 
ties in the lunctiorring ol the instiiutioirs theiirselves. I heielore the 
strucline and lunctioning ol xollc.'ges as institutions should also he the 
object ol scientific study. In this area |)ai tic ulai Iv there is need not 
only lor scientific knowledge hut lor the scientific attitude. I he field 
of higher cclucation is so controversial, and there is often so much 
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fmsinilion lor all coiKcrncd, that |)coj>le liiicl il iliiluull lo deal with 
their pioblcms willioiK rc( riniinal ion. I'hc lac ully blames the students, 
their lainilies, the i)resident, and the tiustees; the ptesident and trus- 
tees blame the iaciilty; the students blame their ill luck, or whomever 
is closest and at hand. I'he public, when it is inteiested, seems as 
likely to blame one ol these ^loiips as another, bein,i* consistent c)nl\ 
in the use ol a devil theory ot c'xplanation. A scientifK approach to 
hii»hei education can biin^ needed c)bjectivit\ and a|)pi crpriate atten- 
tion to the inteiests ol all concerned. 

riie science's that piomise the most lor hij[j;hc‘i education tc)da\, and 
that ate repiesented in this book, aie the ne\\ei social sciences; social 
ps\choloj*y, psscholo^y ol peisonalilN — includin):* the contributions 
ol psvchoanalysis — sociology, and antlnopoloi^y. In theii a|)|diecl 
asjH'cts, all tlu-se sciences contribute to out undei standing in i»enei'al 
ter II. > ol how human beh.i\ior c.in be moclilic'd by means ol human 
interaction, Irecjiieiitly, ol course, \eibal inter.ution. These sciences 
liave been and still are subjected to main kinds ol criticism, some ol 
which will be discussed in the last (lhapter (below pp. loi j-ioiti). It 
must suliice to sa\ here that the present xolunie will testily, we hc)|)e, to 
the value* ol i;eneial ])s)c hologic al and soci.il iheoi\ as a basis lot and 
as a ]^uicle to ic seaich on eclucation.il pioc esses. 

In the past, most c'ducalional lesearch has tended to be local and 
practical in its oi ientation. Psnc holotrit al in\esti|L’.il ions ha\e been 
clesi^nc'cl iindei |)iessuie to produce results ol imnrediate iiselulncss, 
and heircc* the) have tencU'd to be too concrete and irajt^irrentai ) , too 
s|K*cilic to the* particular situation in which the) wc*ie carric'd out. 
.Much the- same criticism c.in be made ol those expensixe sc*ll-si udies 
which collc’^es .ind imixeisiiies ha\e conducted in recent )eais. (hiite 
apart Ironr .i nairrrai irre lirrat ion to put a t’ood lace uporr things, 
these Studies ha\e locused uporr the irmrrediate c'oncerrrs ol jrarticular 
instituiiorrs and h.i\e larel) prculuced results that could be seerr to 
hold lor other institutions. The basic tcTiiis ol the studies ha\e trot 
been sullic ic rrtl) abstract to |)eiinit the comparisoir ol one irrstitution 
willi others, aird hence, little has iKCir added to our knowledge ol 
the lurre tionirrg ol inst itutioirs in general. Irr short, the rrrajor short- 
conriirg ol educatioiral research ol the jiast is that it has not been sul- 
liciently scientific in the best sense ol this wand. 

Our rrra|rpirrg ol the field will show* that in some areas there is re- 
search ol high cjuality, but that thc'se areas are irarTow in scope and 
relevance, arrd that the processes exposed there have not been related 
to pi'c. esses in other areas. Jn .some areas, ol the highest importarree 
lor the educational errter prise, almost nothing has beerr done. (Some 
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contributors to this volume devote themselves to pulling logetlici 
large numbers of cjuantilative studies, evaluating, noting trends, and 
pointing to luture prospects; other contributors have to rely u|)on 
anccilotal material and their own clinical or exploratory observations 
in tliinking about what ought to be done and how one might proceed.) 

An examj)le ol good research in a narrow field is the development 
ot psychological tests lor use in the selection ot students by the col- 
leges. The instruments that have been built up in this connection 
are as good as an\ of which psychology can boast. Vet, to show the 
constriction ol this field ol activity, one has only to note that whereas 
the instruments’ purpose is to predict “success in college,” there is 
little agreement about what this “success” is or how it is to be meas- 
ured. Most psychological tests ha\e been designed to predict giades, 
“the academic average,” but lew teachcTs legard the academic a\erage 
by itsell as a satislactoiy criterion ol cmIuc ational outcome: and how 
grades relate to success in the eyes of the student, his parents, and 
other interested individuals or groups, or to success ol various sorts 
in later life, are matters about which veiy little is known. 

It is no accident that research on selection should have become 
highly developed as an isolated field. On the one hand, it is a field 
in which j)sychology itsell is relatively highly dcveloiH'd, so that woik- 
ers could lend their cilorts to a practical undertaking without any 
thrc'at to their professional pride. On the other hand, the colleges 
could see in selection research a jjossible means loi impioving theii 
pic:)cluct that did not involve any extra elfoit on their part oi any in- 
vestigation i*;tc) their own processes. Moreover, selection lese.irth is 
in kee[)ing with the individualistic bias ol traditional psychtdogy 
which looks at human beings as tinits that can be siiidicul inde|)end- 
eiitly of tficii social surroundings. Participation in this bias helps to 
maintain professional boundaries, both between the college and the 
psychologist, and between the psychologist and his fellow social 
scientists. 

Xc)W'aclay.s some social scientists woidcl regard it as poor practice 
to take any responsibility in connection with selection, without at the 
same time gaining permission to study the goals and procedures ol the 
institution for which selection was being made. I bis is partly because 
selection cannot properly be conducted apart fiom its instilution.d 
context and partly because work on this [>roblem oilers an entering 
wedge by which the interested scientist may gain access to the siruc tine 
and functioning ol the institution itsell. All organizations resist in- 
vestigation by scientists of the newer disciplines. The colleges are no 
exception. Although they are corporate enterprises, and resemble in 
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important respects the truly Iree enterprises of an earlier time, they 
have not fully accepted this sell-comeption, and have not developed 
a tradition ol utili/injj; research departments and “staff officers” who 
supply inlormation to serve managerial decisions. At the same time 
the new social sciences have been at a disadvantage relative to the 
older, most estahlishc'd disciplines. Since each academic department 
must guard its status, the social sciences could not be accorded the 
j)owcr which might go with the status ol investigator of the whole 
academic enterprise. More than this, the colleges — though not the 
universities — have bcerr largely in the barrels of the humanities facul- 
ties. Many rrrernbers ol this group still have grave reservations about 
the social ellects and indeed about the morality of social science, and 
partici|)ate in the criticisms icferr'ed to above. 

Soc ial scierrtisls lor their part have rrot beerr particularly interested 
in irigher c’chication as a field ol research. In dcvelc)|imental psy- 
chology thc'ie has ])t'calonriirated irritil cjuite rccentlN the view that 
the really interesting and important events take place relatively ctarly 
in the indi\idiial lile aird that what happens after the age ol rS or 
thereabouts is large*!) the expression ol jKnsonality dis]>c)sitions that 
have alrc*ad) beerr well established. It is a striking lact that psy- 
chologists conc(’rnc*d with the stud) ol the total adult personalit) in 
its historical aspc'c ts have not considered the college years to be ol any 
particular importance, for example, in the several large-scale per- 
sotialitv assessment projects that were lanied out during and shortly 
alter World War 11 it hardly occurred to the investigators to look tc^ 
college experience lor somces ot nrajor personalit) patterns. I'hcrc 
was a strong tendency to suppose that crucially impc^riant deter- 
minirrg e\erris took place either ver) c*arl) — in childhc^od relations 
within the larrril) — or relativel) late — in the subject’s response's to 
his more or less contempor ar v positiorrs arrcl roles. It is not possible 
irr the j)rcseni state ol our krrowlc'dge to sa) that this view is alto- 
gether wrorrg. One who w'ishc‘s to account lor the personality structure 
ol arr adult may do well to attach more inrjiortance to social class, 
farnil) backgrourrcl. experierrees ol Curly childhood, and the clenrands 
ol adult lile lharr to ex|)eriences irr college. But there is accinnulaMng 
evidence that changes ol considerable profuirdity may take place 
during the college years. Lllorts to conceptuali/e those changes have 
beerr at the center ol much recent theoretical discussion, and per- 
sonality developrnerrt durirrg the college years has become a lively 
field of r esearch endeavor. 

\VI./ sociologists and arrthropologisis and other students of organiza- 
tions have neglected the colleges and irrrivcrsities is another cjuestion. 
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No cloubl they have had their hands full with other matters, or have 
preferred to work in situations where they were weleome or to which 
access was not too dilficult. Perhaps, as in the history of science gen- 
erally, there has been some inclination to i)ostpone the investigation 
of that which was “closest to honic.“ In any event, recent advances in 
the tlu'oi) ol oigani/ations, and in the strategies and tcchiii(|nes of 
their study, hold consideiable promise ol increased understanding ol 
our colleges and unixersiiies, and scientists ol the relevant disciplines 
are becoming iiKieasingly interested in investigating the “social 
structures’’ in which the\ work. 

The major ]nirj)ose ol the jne^sent volume is to help put the re- 
sources ol the* newer social sciences into tlie sc'ivice ol liberal educa- 
tion. Although we sunnnari/e and evaluate much traditional educa- 
tional lesearch, we ha\c given ])aiticular attention to concepts and 
thec)iic‘s that have been developed apart from higher education, and 
we have sought to make these the basis lor a fresh look at highei edu- 
cation c'onsidcM chI as a held of intellectual inc|tiir\. Among the re- 
sources ol the newer social sciences that entei laigels into out con- 
sicletalions are facts and theotic*s ol pc^rsonalit\ organi/alion and de- 
\elo|jmenl, new knowledge ol cognition and niotixalion, advances in 
the soci.il p'^NchologN ol small grou])s and ol inter])eisonal lelations, 
sociological theor\ pc'itaining to the sirticture and functioning of 
large organi/ations, antht opofogic al insights and technicjuc^ as ai)pliecl 
to c ontem|jc)rai \ cidliues such as those lotincl in collc'ges and uni- 
versities. lltili/ing concepts and theory Itoin stich sc)incc‘s as these, we 
have attemptc l to provide a tentative large-scale ntap ol the held ol 
higher education at the piesent time, a cle\ice that can be tised to order 
piesent lesearch data and intuitive knowledge- and to guide lutiue 
systematic* incjuii). 

It may be hopc*cl that the work will not only lurthei the* develop- 
ment of a scientific apjiioach to higher c*ducation btit st.nicl as a con- 
tribution to social science in general. This may seem a large orclet , 
but it will not appear unreasonable when it is considcTcd that the two 
objectives ate to be reached b\ lollowing the same route. The activi- 
ties that contribute to the one will also contribute to the other. Here 
the fundamental consideration is that the theoretical conceptions that 
are most relevant to the phenomena ol development in college, that 
are necessary to an explanation ol those phenomena, itpply ecjually 
well to various other* phenomena. 'The cpi(‘stion of how students 
change under the impact ol the college experierree is an aspect of the 
broader cpiestion: What, in gc*neral, are the nature- and conditions ol 
persc^nality change? This is a cjuestion ol major concern not only to 
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etliu alors but also lo a host ol investigators and pi at titioners in fields 
as widely separated as experimental psychology and psycho! hei a p\ . 
I'hus it is lhat some ol ihe majoi conti ibiilions lo our undei slanding 
ol the ellecls ol the (olleg(‘ expel ieiue have Iktii made, no! by re- 
seaicherson higher ediKation, bit! b\ woikers in (piile dilierent liekis. 
J^y tile same !oken, leseaidi on dt‘\elopmen! in college may (on- 
tiibiite directly not only to the solution ol some piactical jiioblems ol 
edtitators bu! also !o our geneial knowledge ol p(‘rsonality. l! is being 
lecogni/ed by an increasing number ol rc‘s(‘ai c hers in psychology th.ii 
the college silLunion olleis a particulaily good oppoi! unity loi llu^ 
study ol peisonali!y change. Well and good. As ihese leseaicheis |jm- 
sue !heir sjiecial in!eies!s !he\ will conliihule to that body ol lac! 
and thc'ory ujjon which piactice in !ht‘ colleges may e\eniually be 
based . 

I'he same coiisideiations hold lor the study ol the college as a social 
institution. I he American college is in some iespt‘cls a univjuc* insti- 
tution. but it is still an insi it iiiion, and hence it lumtir)ns accoiding 
to laws that hc»ld lor institutions in geneial. W'e can learn about the 
Winkings ol a college lioin studies ol any othei kind ol laige oigani/a- 
lion; and the social scientist intc*ii‘sied in luiiheiing oin genei\tl 
knowledge ol institution. d lunciioning could do worse than to centei 
his observ.'i! ions upon coll(‘ges. 

I'he iinestigatoi ol highei educ.ition may .i\oid jiaioc hi.dism and 
su|n*i he ialily by .idopiing this simple* lule: an eelue .itional proble in 
is not w’oiih investigating il it cannot lie* |)hr.ised in such terms, .ind 
att.icked in such a way, as lo yield lesidts ol interest to social scientists 
who are not conceriU‘d j)iimaiily with eelue. ition. I bis wotdd not be 
to neglc*e t j^iaetical pioblems; it means meiely th.il loi science* to be 
.ip|)Iiecl it must first ol all be science. This should be taken in coniK*c- 
tion with the e oiisidei ation that a pi .ic t itioner in education cannot 
b.ise his actions upon laets alone*. how'e*\e‘r relevant to his |)ioblem 
these lads may be; he has lo be guided also by values and bv judg- 
ments ol possibilities, riie* lole ol science in higher education is not 
to jnovicle the answers to paitictdai piactical cjuesiions but to supplv 
genc'ial knowledge ol student de*vc*lopment and iiislitution.d limciion- 
ing which can aid in the solution ol innumerable practical |)re)blems. 

One might be lempti’d to spe*.ik ol a “science ol higher education.” 
in Older to accent the notion that the hi-ld mav ultimately be con- 
slitutc'd as a body ol lad and theory, .1 discijiline ol soils, in which 
individuals might become specialists. It is ck*ai bom the above, how- 
ever, that the* same science whiih apjilies to higher education .ipplies 
to other liekis ol practice just as well. W'hat needs to be luriher dc‘- 
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veloped, as indicated above, is the profession of liiglier education, a 
profession that has its own sanctions, its own ethics, its own “know- 
how” as well as its scientific basis. 
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Nevitt Sanford 


Higher Education 
as a Field of Study 


Although concepts arc defined and tlieories developed at various 
apiaopriate j)lacc.s thioughout the book, it nia> be well to 
set down heie some of the vet) gcncial tonce|)tions that have guided 
the oigani/ation ol the volume; they may serve as a preliminary over- 
all view of the field. 

W'e shall view a college or university as a complex organi/ation of 
social stnictures and j)ro(esscs, in vaising degrees separated Irom the 
larger society with whidi ii interacts, into which students of great 
diveisity and internal complexiis cntei, to be devclopetl in siu h a wa) 
that they will possess Cjualities that are desiicd by those who support 
and those who opeiate the organi/ation, Ehc majoi activities of the 
college aie c all ied lorward in accordance with some theory, explicit 
oi implicit, as to how the students aie to be changed in the desired 
wa)s, and these activities ;ire c'vahiated in terms of how much they 
(ontiibute to the stated objc'ctives. Ihe major task of edutational re- 
search is to test such theoi ies, to discover and to demonstrate the 
|)ioc esses by which students change in desired wa\s. 

d litec* ol the key elements in these processes are (a) the students 
cntei ing college, c'ach with his unic|uc pattern ol potentialities for, and 
resistance to, change: (b) the proceduies by which the institution 
would develojj the students; and (c) the objectives ol the institution, 
stated ill terms of the diiec lions of change that aie desired. \Vc may 
discuss each ol these conceptions in turn, beginning with objectives. 
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objec:tives 

It would he possible, of course, to study llie educ;iiional procedures 
williout iiieni ioniui; ohjet lives at all. One would siinpl) iiKjuire what 
elleds, as destribed in suitable objective terms, result Ironi the stu- 
dents' contact with the dilleient leatuies ol the educational cnviion- 
i7iem. Ol, to |)ut this in a dilleient way, what (|ualities in entcriiifjf 
studeiiis aie modified, in what \\a\s, by a i*i\eii educational procc’dure. 
\nd one would not omit the ellects ol those aspects ol the collei^e en- 
viroinncait that aie not, in an\ loimal sense ol ihe woid, educational. 
One comprehensive aj)proach would be to compaie leavini; students 
with entering students, oi the same students at the times ol le.iviiii* 
and enierino, taking into account .dl relevant cjualilies ol the students, 
and attempting to account loi changes bv ic'lcacauc* to events that 
intei veiled betwc*en emeiing and leaving. One would later attempt 
to denionsti ate c vents-ellec is relationships bv the use ol e xperimental 
contiols. 

Rut this a])prc)ac h does not lemove the stuclv ol educ ation horn the 
lealniol value. Various kinds ol c‘llc*c is ol the college expel iencc‘ woidcl 
be legal clecl as desirable, or as undesiiable, b\ some ol the* |)C‘oplc‘ who 
had an inieiest in the mat ter; hence, theie would bc‘ no essential clil- 
leience between stuciving “evenis-eiiec is" and studving nK’dtis rfids. 
The scientist would thus do well to stall with ends that huge, oi 
panic ulailv significant, grou])s ol people valued highlv, and then ask 
hiinsell how’ these ends inighi be achieved. I his woidd be to place 
such science whc*ie it belongs — in the service ol human aspiiaiions. 
It would also be to assure the scientist that lie was woiking on some- 
thing significant^ for, in the psvc hologic al and social science's, things 
that inattc-i a lot to peojjle are usualh just the things that have the 
ramifications, the connectedness with other things, that make foi the 
greatest scientific interest. 

I say with the siuclv of means-ends lelalionships. Ci.in we do 

this, while the piofessed objectives of higher education, panic ulailv 
those ol liberal education, aie still so vague and c oniroveisial? One 
thing is clear, we cannot aflorcl to wait until there is general agreement 
about tlie ends of education. This would be fatal, d lie thing to do is 
begin with sotnr one objective, desired b) some important gioup, and 
start investigating its conditions and correlates, d'he reseaich aciiviiv 
would then be very likely to induce fresh thinking about that objec- 
tive, aimed at its clarification. It might veiy well turn out that meie 
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vcrl);il ngrccrncnl aljoiit ihc objective was not enough, tliat redefinition 
was necessary heloie any action could he taken; or that vcibal state- 
inenls weic* obscining implicit or iindei lying “real’' objectives. New 
knowledge might very well lc‘ad to the modification cjf the objective, 
or to the substitution ol oiheis loi it. 

Resc*aich into highei education, then, il it is directed to lundamcntal 
prol)lc*ms, soon becomes involved with c|ueslions ol objectives. Not 
ineic-ly w'ith how' to achie\c‘ piolessed objective's, but w'ilh cjucstions ol 
what objective's aie tiul\ the best, d he social scientist, as wvW as the 
social piac t il ioner, has to hccc)nceined with these c]tit\stions because his 
activities have collects, and must iheulorc* be \iewecl in a context ol 
value. 

()I)jc‘c I ives can he studied. Although knowing and evaluating are 
dillcacait, we may none the less study objectives with attention paiticu- 
laily to their origins and consecjuenc c*s. It ma\ be incjuired who has 
what dc siies in what times and c iic imistanc c's. This is not to den\ the 
c'xistcaice ol univeisal values: it is to sa\. rather, that the se.irch lor 
the genet all\ valid in educational objc'c lives niav be luriheied through 
knowledge ol thc'ii social and hisioiical origins and cleveIo|)ment. 

riu* objectives ol Ameiican highei education, as Piolessor Stcw’ait 
m.ikc's clear in (diaptei h.ivc* theii roots in the Ameiican ethos, 
and thev show' ,i tendeticv to c hange as the Amc'i ican situat ion c hanges. 

Il is c hatac let isi i( allv \meiican that our institutions ol highei 
IcMining should be as diveisilical as thev .nc*. I bev diller in )es|)ect to 
all the Icsilmc-s and dimensions that desciibc* a p.nlicalar college — in 
si/e, in the- cjualilv ol students and ol lacultv, in standards, curricu- 
lum, de|>.irlmenia I siiuciine, methods ol leacliing, social oig.tni/ation, 
.inci climate* ol cultine, and in v.uious olhei wavs. Most important. 
lhc‘v dillc’i in ic‘s|)eci to what thev liv to do. 

A basK Ic'aluie ol .\mc*iican highei education has been its cle- 
ceiiti .di/alion: gioujts ol people* have alwavs been bee to stait schools 
and collc’gc's, in accoiclance \\’ith their nec'ds and their ideas about the 
road to salvation. In c onsec|i*<aic c*, il seems th.at virtuallv eveiv objec- 
tive* that could leasonablv be conceived ol is somewheie represented, 
although cliveisitv sc*ems to be vielding somewhat in the lace ol the 
inc I c'asing oigani/ation ol out socic tv. 

The vaiiely and complexitv ol American educational goals are not 
so gieat that thc*v clelv classification. The antln oj)ologists have* |)io- 
viclc'd us with one appio.ich to the matter. Each mition seeks to intro- 
duce* the voting tinough c*clucalion into its c ivili/ation, its socielv, and 
its culture. It uncleitakc*s to give to all some* dc’giee ol com])etence in 
dealing w ith its c iv ili/.it ion oi the maic ri.d c*nv ii onment, some iiselul 
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basic knowledge of how to participate in iis society, and some famil- 
iarity with and understanding of i(s culture. This is socialization or 
education for citizenship, in the broadest sense of these terms. Ob- 
jectives of this kind arc present in all educational systems, and arc not 
altogether neglected in any educational institution. 

At the same time education may be specialized with respect to each 
of the major areas of the environment. It may accent the accpiisition 
of skills, or training for the successful manipulation of some particu- 
lar aspect of the environment; it may be focused upon preparing the 
student for a particular social role; or it may give major attention to 
the inculcation ol tastes, prctcrcnccs, beliefs, and attitudes. In respect 
to this last the aim may be to bring about identification with a particu- 
lar subculture, such as that of a national or a religious group, or it 
may be to bring about indoctrination in culture very broadly con- 
ceived. Where the aim is to introduce the student into the culture of 
Western Man, considered in its most inclusive terms, we have one con- 
ception of liberal education. 

These kinds of specialized education arc not, however, separated 
very sharply in current practice. A college that begins with the avowed 
object of training young people for vocations is very likely, as it 
prospers, to introduce more and more courses ol a genetal or “(ul- 
tural” nature. At the same time, it seems to be exceedingly diHicult to 
keep vocationalism and professionalism out ol the libeial arts col- 
leges. Many graduates of such institutions say with respect to their 
college experience that they value most highly the j)aiticular skills 
acquired; and, as noted above, a great deal of the instruction in liberal 
arts colleges is clearly preprofcssional, many teachers being interested 
in winning recruits lor their own specialties. More than this, ediua- 
tion that is frankly vocational or professional does not merely oiler 
training for the work that lies ahead but it often inculcates at the 
same time an appropriate ideology or pattern of tastes, attitudes, and 
values. Finally, there is much evidence that in the United Slates today 
the kind of culture that is acejuired in a liberal arts college is highly 
important to success in the more prestigeful professions, not so much 
because the culture prepares lor the work to be done as because it 
makes possible the associations and styles of life that go with these 
professions. 

Education that aims at the inculcation of skills and knowledge re- 
specting the material, social, and cultural worlds may be distinguished 
from education that has as its aim the fullest possible development of 
the individual. The former begins by asking “what do people need 
to know?” if they are to live in our world and to ensure its perpetua- 
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lion; ils tendency is to instruct, to tr;jiii, to mold individuals accord- 
ing to the requirements of our civilization, society, and culture and 
tiuis to make them alike in various respects; or, if the education is 
specialized with respect to one or another of these areas of our world, 
its tendency is to make individuals resemble others in the same area, 
and to be tlilierent from those in the other aicas. The latter kind ol 
educaticin, instead of asking what the individual needs to know or 
be able to do, asks what qualities as a person he should have. It starts 
with assumptions about what the individual is, and with open-ended 
visions ol what he can become, and it measures educational progress 
in terms ol change in the personality, for example, from prejudice to 
broadmindedness, from indiscipline to discipline in thinking. With- 
out denying the netessity ol socialization or the values of being able 
to adapt to, and to aid the perpetuation of, our civili/ation, society, 
and culture, this kind of education assumes that the developed in- 
dividual can do these things in his own uni(|ue way; it assumes that as 
he cxpaiuls and becomes more complex as a person he becomes in- 
creasingly unlike other persons, only a part ol himsell — and that olten 
a superficial j)ait — being taken iqj with the retjuitements of life in 
the modern world. The developed individual, according to this view, 
is adc(|uately adapted to his environment and able to utilize culture 
in the inteicsts ol his basic needs; mote than this, he can criticize and 
help to improve society and, through creali\e activity, help to advance 
the (ivili/ation and to enlarge the tuhuie. Commonly, the idea ol the 
kind of environment to be constructed is one that w^ill best promote 
the fullest development ol each individual. 

In education for individual development wx have another concep- 
tion of liberal education. 'Hie lundamental (jucstion hcie is: What 
is a I idly developed individual and how^ is he to be recognized? Answers 
to this (jiiestion arc bound to be controversial, expressing as the) do 
the ideals ol dilferent people in different times and places; and answers 
are bound to evolve as the world changes, so long as the imagination 
from which they spring is free. As indicated above, this docs not pre- 
vent us Ironi defining particular goals that are valueil, finding ways 
of measuring progress toward them, and discovering the conditions of 
this progress. 

Social scientists have lor some time been concerned with the defini- 
tion of goals of development. They have offered conceptions ol the 
mature person, the mentally healthy person, the highly developed 
person, as well as the ailjusted person. These conceptions in varying 
dt.‘grces embrace oi overlap the commonly stated aims of our liberal 
arts colleges. But there is still a great deal of misunderstanding, and 
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some genuine differences of opinion, between college teachers and 
social scientists. 

Psychologists and psychologically oriented psychiatrists, as they have 
worked with college students and offered commentary upon college 
education, have sometimes put so much stress upon adjustment, 
health, well-being, and the like that they have led educators to exclaim, 
“This may all be very well but what lias it to do with EDU C A- 
7 / () \ ? " Hie educators have suspected that these social scientists, 
while ostensibly helping to promote educational objectives, were 
actually introducing objectives of their own; and that the pursuit of 
these objcc lixes might easily lead to a watering down of education. 
Some of the scientists, on the other hand, with plenty ol support from 
parents and other citizens, have noted that many young |)eople who 
had had a great deal of academic instruction, and freely disj^layed its 
effects, still showed much immaturity, weakness ol character, jxsy- 
chopathology, and inappiopriateness of values, and they have con- 
cluded, “Education may be all right, but obviously our young people 
need something in addition." 

This implies a distinction between education on the one hand and 
other goals, such as matin ity, mental lieaUli, high develo|>nicni on the 
other. It is possible to define these things in such a way as to maintain 
this distinction. One could say that education is the tiansinission ol 
symbols; and that this defniition holds lor any kind of instruction that 
has as its sole object the inculcation of skills and knowledge respec ting 
civilization, society, and culture. Education in this sense does not 
necessaiily change the devc'lopinenlal status of the individual |)i*r- 
sonality. Hie skills and knowledge accpiiied mav remain periplieial 
in the sense that they never become intc^graied with the majoi or 
central processes ol the person. Students may learn a gieat deal with- 
out changing theit personalities in any iiiij^ortanl way. Much knowl- 
edge is cjuickly forgotten, and the person does not change Iroin the 
loigeiling any moie than he changed Ironi the learning. More than 
this, knowledge and knowlc?dgeable modes of iunctioning may be cjuiie 
persistent but at the same time superficial in the sense that they are 
not utilized in the interests of the pei son’s inner needs. I here are 
persons who can take the role of “iiitellectuar’ and cany on in theii 
scjcial relations with the use of symbols that could have been acejuired 
only through contact with high culture, without this education being 
related in any functional way with those needs of the personality that 
determine the individual’s attitudes and orientation with respect to 
values. Again, the individual may simply assimilate knowledge, some- 
times vast amounts of it, tcj the organization of needs and purposes 
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that he already has. A person might put great resources ot academic 
learning into the service ol his need to exhibit himsell and to score 
points at the expense ol the less well tutored. Or consider the rase of 
ethnic prejudice. The diflcrence between the uneducated anti-Semite 
and the educated one would be tha.l the former might engage in overt 
actions against the Jews while the latter could invent clever remarks 
in parlor disdissions, or pcrha|)s write learned essays on why the Jews 
“get themselves into m) much trouble.” In short, the person who is 
educated in the narrow sense of this word has been given a set ol terms 
in which to carry out his fum tions as a personality; if he is immature 
or psycho])athic he may now display these characteristics in an edu- 
cated way. 

Jhit to make the distinction with which we are concerned here it is 
not necessary to accent only that which education in the narrow sense 
does not do. Attention to its unic{uc virtues may ser\c the same pur- 
pose. (iraduaie ediuation, education in the Kuropean universities, 
and much instruction in our liberal arts colleges goes lorwaid without 
attention to the student’s de\clo|)incnt as a persf)nality. Implicitly or 
explic itly, it is commonly assumed by educators iti these* sellings, either 
that the student is already sulliciently developed, or that the level ol 
his developtnc’tn doc's ttol matter. Failures testily to the lact that iti 
ituli\idital cases tieilhei of these assum])iions is justified: notie the less 
each of them oilers :i rcasotiablc basis loi proceeding. It may turn out 
that in the c tilt me ol today it is impossible to be both mentally healthy 
— or inaluie or highly de\elopc*d — and highly educalf‘d, and that it 
is nc*cessaiy at some |)oini to choose beiwc*en the two. In this ciicum- 
staiice educators would have eveiy right to choose education. 

There is meiil in retaining our nairow clelinition of education. If 
we were able to measiue educaiedncss in this sense, and then to meas- 
ure such things as health or degree ol development, we could study 
how these desiderata relate one to another. There is rt*ason to belic^c 
that the lelatiotis are intimate and complicated. To consider some 
examples: first, although the mere accpiisition ol skills and knowledge 
does not change the organi/;.* ion ol jiersonality in any fundamental 
way it may nevertheless be of great service to the individmd. It is a 
great advantage to be able to deal with one’s problems at the level of 
symbols rather than at the level of overt action. Fhe j)cison who can- 
not lead or find satislaction in one or more of the diverse art foims 
is often reduced to action or sensation as the means for satisfying his 
needs and knowitig that he is alive. I'his is the road to dclincpiency 
and the general primitivi/ation of life. The educated j>crson at least 
has easier access to the alternative of being neurotic. 
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Again, even when new skills and knowledge are ordered to the exist- 
ing needs and purposes o£ the individual, their acquisition may 
change the personality in indirect ways. For example, the ac(|uisition 
of a skill or the mastery of a body of information might raise the level 
of the individuars self-confidence, an<l thus enable him to venture into 
new situations and to have experiences that would develoj) his per- 
sonality. Or a young person might encounter for the first time in the 
course of his professional training problems that tested his powers to 
the limit, and the finding of solutions might lead to involvement in 
an intellectual approach that spread from his specialty to various areas 
of his existence. And, more than this, commitment to an academic or 
jjrofessional specialty, with all that this implies for values, style of 
life, and association, may give to a young person much needed stability 
in his self-conception. 

On the other hand, education may bring about changes in the j)er- 
sonality that are not favorable from the developmental point ol view, 
or it may act to prevent further development from occurring. Pro- 
fessional or vocational education often induces identification with the 
occupation in question, thus bringing about a state of affairs in which 
the individual’s behavior tends to be determined b) external factors 
rather than by his genuine needs; and when the individuars self- 
conception is largely doininated by his membership in an occupation, 
as is often the case in this country, his performances in social roles 
are likely to be restricted to those that would be consistent with that 
membershij). Vocational choice that comes too early in the individuars 
life may induce a kind oP premature closure of the personality, a 
kind of integration or “adjustment’’ that, being sup|)orte(l by ex- 
ternal agencies, may effectively present lurthei expansion and difler- 
entiation. No doubt any kind of specialized education courts the 
clanger of restricting the individual’s outlook by not peimitting him 
variety of experience. 1 hese considerations hold not only lor voca- 
tional and professional education; they hold as well for education in 
tastes, preferences, attitudes, and values that runs too far ahead ol 
development in curiosity and in the critical spirit, so that the individ- 
ual is left with a sense of knowing all the answers without having 
acquired the means for self-correction. 

Viewing the matter from the other side, it appears that develop- 
ment in the personality is very likely to favor the processes of educa- 
tion. The stronger and better conceived the individuars motives, the 
more firmly they are based in inner needs and tlie better they arc 
adapted to real possibilities, the more readily will the individual learn 
the facts and principles that he sets out to learn. The better his juclg- 
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ment, the greater his critical faculties, and the better integrated the 
diverse parts of himself, the more quickly will he assimilate knowl- 
edge and skills that can he shown lo have relevance to his purposes. 
And of course when it comes to the j>erJormance ol the tasks lor which 
education in the narrow sense is supposed to prepare the individual, 
qualities ol the developed individual often have an important, or even 
criK ial, role to play. 

Almost always, statements of the aims of the colleges will refer to 
qualities to be developed in the person. Sometimes there is a more or 
less explicit, and reasonable, iheoiy of how the educational program 
will induce desired changes in the individual. And sometimes the 
educational theory is less explicit and less reasonable, as when it is 
supposcxl that the mere transmission of inlormation will, somehow, 
lc*ad to development. Even when the piogram of a college is heavily 
pieprofessional, its delenders arc likely to claim that it AviP have a 
generally liberating ellect upon “those who arc able to benefit Ircnn 
it.” 

Ediuatioii in the nariow sense and education for development can 
larely be distinguished solely on the basis of the names and descrip- 
tions of courses; these ;ne likely to be much the same whether one 
kind of goal or the otlier is emphasi/ed. Subjects may be taught with 
lutuie ptolessions in mind or with the object ol giving information 
about Western (ailtuie; where the object is individual development 
these same subjects will, lor good leasons, be taught, though now they 
will be used as instiumems lor ellecting changes in the individual’s 
personaliiN structure. 1 he dilleiences between the two major types of 
education ma\ be expressed in the paiticular choice ol material, in 
the manner ol teaching, in the attitude of the teachei, and in the kind 
of response that is expected of the student. 

To sa\ just how the curriculum, or the \arious j)arts of it, may be 
utili/ed to induce developmental changes in the jKisonality is prob- 
ably the central problem of educational research. It is a problem at 
present poorl\ inlormcxl b) t)s\c hological theory. I his wiiole issue 
wnll be discussed in Chapter ii. Let it sullice to say here that the 
activity ol using the curriculum for de\elopmciUal jmrpc'ses is best 
described as “intellectual” — and that this, indeed, is the best use of 
this teim. l'e;uhers who use the icim in this sense do well to say, as 
they often do, that their concern is with the iutellcrt, and it is not to 
be wondeied at when they add that they will gladly leave “person- 
ality” to others, rhere is a semantical difficulty here, as we shall see 
in a moment. lUit the main reason, in the present view, why these 
teachers speak as they do is that thew' wish to stress their conviction 
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thai the higlicst ilevelopmeiit is to be brought about by wbat teachers 
consider lo be educational means, by what goes on in ihe tlassroom 
and in the teacher-student relationship, rather than by extracurricular 
activities, psychological services, or the chance to “grow” willy-nilly 
in a pleasant environment. Since ilevelopment through disciplined 
learning is likely to be diffictilt or even painlul, and since college 
students are olten resistant to such development, the edticator is 
naturally opposed to anything that might appear to oiler the students 
a chance to escape. 

But it cannot be claimed that “the intellectual” is somehow dis- 
enibodiecl, or separated Irom the rc‘st ol the peisonality. 'I'he basic- 
fact is that a ]ierson is all of a piece. II leaching eftc‘cls any changes in 
intellectual functioning these will ramify throughout the personality, 
just as processes already at work in the personality will help deter- 
mine what ha])pens in the classroom. 

In a sense, therelore, changes in intellectual functioning beyond 
the mete acc|uisiiion of lacts, such as might occin through learning 
within an academic discipline, are instrumental to other, more gen- 
eral developments in the person. At the same time there is evidence 
that certain kinds ol developmental changc*s in the personality have 
to occur before the individual can be expected to exhibit a genuine 
love of learning or taste for intellectual activity. Where the educ ational 
aim is the development ol the individual it is extiemely dilheuh to 
separate means from ends, or to know what subgoals art* necessar\ 
to the attainment ol more ultimate goals. 

It is clear that in the stud5’ ol college education we have to deal with 
a diversity of inter-related goals and processes. As social scientists ap- 
proaching this complex held we have to observe at the present time 
a wide pluialism in lespcct to accepted goals. It is one of our tasks to 
study these goals, discovering what we can about the means through 
which they may be reached and incjuiring into their consec|uences loi 
other gc^als. I'lom one point ol view the diversification ol .\meiicaii 
education is a blessing; there is natural expc*rimcntalion on a huge 
scale, the fruits ol which may be harvested l>y sullicienl attention to 
the effects of the various existing programs. 

It has been said that the objectives ol particular kinds of education 
may be viewed in different perspectives. 'I'liis aspect ol the problem 
becomes crucially important when we ask how successful is a college 
in the achievement of its objectives. To answer that cpieslion it is 
necessary to find some means of measuring “success.” Since success is 
a highly ambiguous term it is necessary lor purposes of measurement 
to take into account the definitions used by those doing the evaluating. 
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Success in college is usually measured in terms nl grades in academic 
subjects — the academic average. This is tlie criterion of success that 
is almost always used by ])sy( hologists in their eliorts to develop tests 
that will pi edict siucess in c*oll(*ge. 'This is siiccc'ss from the point of 
view ol the c’ollege. but it may not be success Ironi the ])oint of view 
ol the student, or that ol other interested pco])le. For example, a girl 
goes to college with the objective*, which she shares with her j)arents, 
ol linding a husband in a higher social class than her own. Jl she ac- 
complishes this she is a suctcss from the point ol view of hersell, her 
parents, and her husband, flei perloimance in later life may well be 
such as to win her the approval ol the larger society. 

Success in this latter sense is not very highly valued by educators. 

I here are olhei pctlonnaiKes that arr approved by educators but 
which, Iroin a bioader jxiiiit of \ ic‘w, may not be marks ol sucerss in 
attaining ediK at ional objectives. For c\am|)le, a mere confotmity to 
a (ullmal outlook and facility with its symbols may be a[)provcvl, 
being mistaken, pel haps, lor a genuine intcTiiali/ation of inteilectual 
\ allies. 

And then we must distinguish between success in college, as ap- 
])iaised at the lime of Imishing college*, and success in later life. Fhe 
two mas or ma\ not be posiiivel) assoc iaU'd. d’hc distinction heie is 
between immediate and ultimate sucrcss; it holds for dilleient ])hases 
of the student’s jiassagc tinough college as well as for the college-later 
liU* lelalionship. Fhe piedicti<Mi ol long-iange success recpiires follow- 
u|) studies, and c onh outat ion ol the ver\ dillicult piobicm ol deler- 
miniug that a later desiied perloimance was due to the educational 
c‘\|)eiience and not to e\ents that had inierveiic'd since its occuirencc. 

(iolkges aie, ol course, inteiestc*d in turning out good products, 
that is to saN. students who possess desired cjualitics. One way to ac- 
complish this is to stall with students who alreach possess these cjuali- 
ties. and lake steps to ensiue thai these cjualiiies are not lost, or over- 
shadowed b\ undc'siiable cpialities that might develop in college. 
Those who would |)redi(l success in college b\ means ol tests or ex- 
aminations administeivd prioi to the student’s entrance, must be 
deal in their minds whether the> are piedicting such a filial slate or 
|)ic'dicting change or progress. I he* successlul jiicdiclion ol a final 
stale tends to imph that the college exjjc'rience itself has little effect 
one wa\ or the olhei: iheie ma\ be, howexei, a geneial movement up 
the scale ol achievement. The prediction ol change assumes either 
that the college is ellcTlive or that all >oung people develop with lime 
in our culture. Success in prediction of this latter kind recjuircs that 
the invc'stigator take into account laciors in the entering student as 
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well as factors in the institution, and that he have some theory con- 
cerning the impact of each upon the other. 

Educational objectives may further be distinguished according to 
whether they arc minimal or maximal. When the concern is with 
selection It^r college it is one thing to choose students who arc likely 
to graduate, ejuite another to identify students who show promise of 
extraordinary accomplishments in life. Minimal objectives such as 
graduating from college are relatively easy to define, agree upon, 
recognize and predict, whereas extraordinary performances, in the 
realm of creative work for example, arc very diflScult to study. More- 
over, it seems that the kind of educational system designed to bring 
everybody up to a minimal level might be diftcreiit from the kind of 
system designed to nurture or encourage, or merely to permit the 
flowering of, unusual talents. 


THE ENTERING STUDENT 

How a student turns out at the end of his college experience — the 
degree of his success from his own point of view, or that of the col- 
lege — depends both on what he was like at the time of admission and 
upon the influences of college. Colleges attend to the former in their 
admissions policies and to the latter in their educational programs. 
Aforeover, admissions policies and programs arc always related in 
accordance with some kind ol implicit oi explicit educational ihcoiy. 
Students are supposed to' be “ready for college,” or so constituted 
that they can “benefit from our program,” it being assumed that given 
cjualitics in students will be affected in desirable ways by given pro- 
cedures. 

Colleges for a long time have stressed ability and prrpnrnlion and, 
to a less extent, moliantioa as the most important aspects ol readiness 
for college. It is here that the mental testing movement in psychology 
and education has played a highly significant and influential role. It 
has been able to win wide acceptance lor the view that all the rclcvani 
skills, aptitudes, and achievements present in students about to enter 
college can be adeejuately sampled by means of tests, and that these tests 
can then be used to indicate an individual’s standing with respect to 
these characteristics. Mental testers have shared with teachers the as- 
sumption that with respect to these relevant features students will con- 
tinue to be as they are, or rather that they will continue to move in 
the directions in which they arc now headed, so that there is enough 
persistence or continuity of role dispositions to permit prediction of 
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responses to cdiirationul influences. Experienre has sliown that abilities 
lend to be hij»hly generalized, that is to say, tliat ihere are a relatively 
lew general abilities that are basic to a wide range of expected aca- 
demic performances. Thus it is that tests of verbal and mathematical 
ability have proved to be significantly predictive ol average grades 
in college; and the addition of other mote specialized tests does not 
improve prediction very much, either with respect to the academic 
average or with respect to the particular subjects for whidi the spe- 
cialized tests were designed. 

liecause ol their success in jnediction, tests of verbal and mathe- 
matical ability have for some years been very widely used in American 
colleges and universities. As a result, much is knowir about the levels 
ol these abilities that exist in students entering various irrstitutions, 
and about the diflererues between young people who do and young 
people who do not go to collc'ge. 

At the same time, the more or less unsuccessful search for other 
predictors, sitcli as laciors ol motivation, has been going on for a long 
time and is continuirrg. I'herc is a great deal of research, published 
or in progress, that aiiciripts to relate pcriormance in colleges — in gen- 
eral or in specific areas — to scores on specialized ability tests, to lactors 
of personality, and to \arious kinds of lactors in the student’s back- 
groitnd — his history and his situaiioir. 

'This research has produced a great deal of information about the 
students who are errterirrg our colleges. Diversity is here the striking 
fact. Diversity atnortg institutions and diversity amorrg students errter- 
ing the same institution (1 raxler, Fricke, kJjH; AhCorrrrell and 

Heist, (Chapter 5). Fliis holds rrot orrly lor abilities, but for a great 
variety ol persorralily and social characteristics as well. Here it be- 
comes necessary to deal with the whole problem of the (ilUnnlioti of 
students among the \aiious irrstitutions of higher learning, ^^his has 
to be considered irr respc'ct to both its rational or planned aspects, 
aird its irratiorral, or rrorrratioiral, as])ects. ^Vhy docs a given irrstitu- 
liorr warrt the kirrd of students it does? How successlul arc the colleges 
in selecting or finding the students they want? Why does a giverr irrsti- 
liition that has the prestige to attract able sudents, and can by means 
ol tests take off the intellectual cream, get so many students that it 
does not want — lor exarnjrle, students who won’t work? How well do 
school courrselors, olheial aircl uitolltcial, direct students to colleges that 
arc suitable for them? What actually happens — what kinds of students 
go where — as a result of the iirterplay of social factors? 

Here the conception of a college cxistirrg within a matrix of social 
and cultural lorces is highly relevant. Colleges, we know, have widely 
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diffcrcnl standanls of work and, accordingly, different levels of en- 
trance rcc|iiirenieiits. Some colleges might be well designed for stu- 
dents of relatively low ability, and most of theii students might 
actually be within this category, but siicli colleges almost never tinn 
away stiulents ol high ability. On the contiary, they will seek such 
students, because what they are striving for is not so much to do 
something lor average or below-average students, as to become more 
like those institutions that enjo) higli picstige. Success in ihis sense, 
success in the eyes ol the world, seems to depend mainly on the ab- 
solute value ol the final product, rather than on how mudi (hange 
has been induced; and value of the product is believed to depend 
most heavily f)n the value of the entering mateiial. Iduis we should 
exjKct to find in colleges having relatively low standards a very widt* 
range ol ability in the students, and this not because of failuuvs in 
selection, oi because a wide range (d ability was desired, but because 
of the social situation in which these institutions exist. 

Clolleges ol high as well as those of low standards nnike various kinds 
of appeals to their constituencies, and students ha\e a \aiiety ol 
reasons forgoing to college, for choosing a partiiular college, and lor 
liking what ihes find there. Images ol paiticular institutions, in dil 
ferent degrees at variance with what those institutions ai<‘ actually 
like, become implanted in the mind of the public, sonietimes because 
of, and sometimes despite, the efforts ol collc^ge ])ublic lelations cle 
partments. CAilleges of very similar standards and similai piogr.uns 
may attract students who differ significantly in |)ersonality, and col- 
leges offering radically different |nograms nia) attract students who 
aic similar in ability and personality. To obtain the lelevani lacts 
about the allocation ol student.s, on a nationwide basis, and to undei 
stand the processes determining allocation is clearly a task ol enoimous 
proportions. 

If the nonrational processes that infiticnee the selection ol students 
by colleges, and the choice ol colleges by students, can be uncleistood 
and exposed, it may help to |nif the whole business ol ;tllocation on a 
sounder basis, hut even when the nonrational has been eliminateil, 
the task ol choosing is difficult enough lor both student and college. 
Students and their lamilies and advisors have a hard time finding out 
what the colleges are really like. The colleges, assuming that they aie 
clear about their objectives and know the kinds of students for whom 
their programs are best designed, and given the relatively ellicient 
predictors that are available, have special problems that grow out ol 
the present, and predicted, popularity ol going to college. For example, 
as the colleges have more and moie students to choose Irom, and as 
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they continue to use selection devices that have proved siiccesslul in 
the past, the range ol talent among those entering ihc colleges will be 
progressively narrowed. Ihis means that the tests useil in selecting 
lor college will become increasingly inellcciive as prediclors of doing 
well, as opposed to doing less wcli, in college. I hus other tests will 
have to be loiiiid lor distinguishing between those able students who 
can be expected to |)erlorm satisfactorily and those able students who 
are not such good bets. We may ex|)e(i that miu li more attention will 
be given in personality lattors other than ability, and to factors in 
the college situation itseli, than has been the case in the jxist. 

The discussion ol the entering student has so iai been centcfred on 
those lactorsol readiness — those “role dispositions” (Levinson, 1959) — 
that are (onsidered to lavor satislactory petlormance, as measured in 
terms ol giades, with respect to academic ex])ectations. I'he (jualities 
of entering students may be viewed in another way. Instead o‘. asking 
what j)ersonality lattors are associated with Inline high grade's, wc 
ma) ask what ih(‘ attainment ol high grades ('onlributes to die clc- 
^elopment ol peisonaliiv, and ht)w this contribution is made in the 
diHeieiri t}pes of entering students. 

It has been pointed out that the atademic average is not the only 
(liter ion ol a student’s sutcess in college. \\'herc our contt'vn is w’ilh 
liberating etiucation, all goals have to do with develojmienls w the 
stiidoit, with the tU'veloprirent of his personalit). Sup])ose wc were 
able to destribe a tleM-Ioped ]jersonalii\ , and to estimate some of its 
( Irai at ter isl it lealures, suth as breadth ol view, tapa^ity lor iirde- 
pendeiit thinking, the existent e of deep interests, an internal basis 
lor value judgments, atnl so on. Migh grades might be to some extent 
indicative ol high lesels ol development in respect to such qualities, 
but the relationship toitld not be expetied to be anywhere near one 
to one. rims it is that where de\elopmerri is the objectixe we cannot 
think ol a student’s suttess soleh in terms ol his ability to pass courses 
suth as Ficttth: it would fust be netessai) to show that experience 
with Ftenth was attualh associated with, let us say, greater breadth of 
view, as measured some lime after the course in tpiesiion was com- 
pletetl. Indeed il wc had objective and indc|)entlent .measuies of the 
dilferent aspc't is ol development, the whole cuniciilum could be evalu- 
ated in ter ins ol how mtttlr its various parts coniribuictl to stated ob- 
jettives. Tor that mallet, one tould in<|uiie whether colleges as now 
constituted are as lavotable to develojHiieiu as other kinds of environ- 
ment that might be conceixed and tonsiiluicd. or xvhethcr there ought 
:<ol to be radical innoxaiioirs in existing institutions. In selection by 
tollegt's, there would be less emphasis upon the prediction of good 
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performances in academic subjects and more consideration of the kinds 
of potentials that might be fully realized under the influence of edu- 
cational procedures. It would be found that different students j^re- 
seiued different patterns of potential for, and resistance to, further 
development, and that for these difl'erent patterns different educa- 
tional programs were called for. Colleges might then select the stu- 
dents whom tliey could help the most, rather than compete for the 
students who seemed mosi likely to help them. 

In the perspective of a sciente of personality development the 
natural question is: What kind of changes in students do take place 
in college and why? To describe changes it woukl of course be neces- 
sary to have a clear picture of what the students were like at the be- 
ginning. Here we could not limit ourselves to factors that might be 
predictive of high levels of achievement, but would have to coiueive 
of the student as a whole person in a stage of his development. 

Actually, college officials have, implicitly at least, conceived of stu- 
dents in this way, and they have relied upon common sense and j^rac- 
tical wisdom in judging how sludents would respond to different kinds 
of influences. These assumptions concern entering students in general. 
There is good reason for this. Although each student is a unitjue in- 
dividual, he is in sonic respects like all other sludents, and an ediua- 
tional program has to be designed and carried out with most attention 
to what those who enter it have in common. Our whole plan of going 
to college — usually for lour years — after four years of high school, is 
based on a conception of the common or typical status of the 17- or 
18-year-old person. And nisofar as our colleges are similar in their 
programs and arrangements, they arc guided by common notions o( 
what the late adolescent is like. Thus our general knowledge ol per- 
sonality development will properly include a number ol tested gen- 
eralizations about youth. 

At the same time, however, students differ from one institution to 
another. Different institutions attract or select or develop different 
types of students. 'I'he general policies and practices of a given institu- 
tion will have to be based on what all the students have in common, 
and if the policies and practices are appropriate they will take into 
account those common features that distinguish these students from 
those entering other institutions. I’hose teachers who deal with the 
student in fate-to-face situations will become aware of each student’s 
individuality — and we may hope that each is known well by some 
teacher — but it will almost always happen that actions affecting a 
student will not depend on what is unique in him but rather on what 
he is perceived to have in common with some others. 
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It follows, ihcrclore, tluii our psychology and sociology of develop- 
ment in college will have to include significant and empirically demon- 
strated typologies ol students. A type — a type of anything — is a set ot 
qualities existing in specified amounts, the qualities being usually but 
not necessarily related in some way. We may assign individuals to type 
membership when we observe in them the specified (pialities and 
amounts and relationships. Rut it should be noted that tlie student 2 .y 
not the type, and that it is not quite correct to say that the student 
belongs to the type either; the type is the set of relateil variables; 
it is exemplified in dillerent degrees ol completeness by different stu- 
dents. I'he type is characteristic ol the student but it does not totally 
embrace him; nor will any two students exj^ress the type in exactly 
the same way. 

A type need involve only one quality, if there are dilferent specified 
amounts ol it. I'hus we may speak ol bright and dull students as 
types. Riiglit, highly motivated students and bright, indilfeient stu- 
dents are two more tvpes. In sttideiUs who are blight and highly mo- 
tivated, we are likely to line! that a number ol other qualities are re- 
lated to these two. In the literature of research in personality one may 
find devseriptions ol i)pes that embrace many (jualities, in complicated 
relationships. The difliculty with such bioad and inclusive l)pcs, in 
jiiadical work siu h as education, is that relatively lew indiviiluals 
may be assigned to them. To know that a student belongs to such a 
type would he to know him lathcr well; it might be to know mtich 
of his individualitN ; but, unhappily, in cilucation there is not the 
diversity ol practital actions to match the known diveisity in t\pcs 
of personality. The (|uc\stion ol how inclusive of psychological c|ualities 
the most uselul type's will be can be answered only through experi- 
ence'. 

In his elforts to discover and to delineate tyjies, the psychologist 
or social scientist cannot limit himself to the terms that educators 
have prefeired. lie must be guided instc'ad by the concepts, theories, 
and methods ol his science. 1 here seems to be little danger, however, 
that types set forth b) this appioach will not be relevant to educa- 
tion or interesting to the educator. .Any quality cjf jicrsonality is 
theoretically open to change; it may be changed in the direction of 
higher develc)|)ment, il its determinants are well enougli known. I'he 
qualities of college students were best understood when viewed 
within a developmental frame of relerence, that is to say, when they 
are viewed as expressions ol phases or patterns of development. 1hc*sc 
phases and patterns are types, and wlien we assign an individual to 
a type we place him with respect to some developmental course. See- 
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ing the I'rom time lo lime wc arc able to note liis progress 

or regression with respect to developmental goals, and knowing the 
conditions ol change in his cpialilics wc should know what, if any- 
thing, needed to be done. 

Tliis brings us back to the individual, who has been rather neglected 
in our consideration of students entering college. It is, of course, to 
be urged tliai everyone uho has lesponsibiliiy for the development of 
students should familiarize himselL with the variety and com|jle\ity 
of personal structuring that is to be found in them. It is not that we 
can act diilerently toward each of them in an educational setting, but 
the more we know ol them the better we may ap|)reciate them. Stu- 
dents are most intcicsting, most to be appreciated, when they can be 
seen within a frame of releretue that peitnits their compatison with 
other people and with developmental ideals. T hey are most interest- 
ing, in other words, when they exempliiy or can be lelcried to some- 
thing general. 


ACADElVriC PROCEDURES 

In the early days ol editcational research the college environment 
was considered to cotisist ol the curriculum and the teacheis. Dil- 
ferent theories of education attached paramount importance to one 
or the other of these two components, and research undeii(M)k to 
evaluate their relative ellec ti\enc^ss. roday, the resc'arclu i in higlier 
education, having beeir inlluenced by modem sociology, is inclined 
to see the college environment as something lar mote complex. Iti 
trying to deal with all the kinds ol inlliience that are brought to heat 
upon students lie will consider not only the policies and pi ad ices 
deliberately adopted by the faculty and administration but also a 
great variety ol factors arising out of the general culture ami social 
organization ol the college community. At the same time he will be 
impressed by the lac t that the environment ol the developing student 
is not limited to the college itself; even in a highly oigani/ed and i da- 
tively isolated residential institution the students aie still responsive 
to diverse aspects of the surrounding social and cultural matrix. 

How to formulate this complexity? I'lie idea of the college as a non- 
isolated system promises to be of some ltd]). A system is a set ol re- 
lated components constituting a whole that is sepaiated from otliet 
systems by a boundary ol some kind. "I'lie system is nonisolated oi 
open if it depends for its equilibrium upon transactions with other 
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systems. The openness oi the college system was accented above, in 
the discussion of its relations with its constituents anti with the 
larger society. I he inter-relatedness ol the various components ol 
the college becomes apparent as soon as we tonsider the pioblem 
of change in its functioning. It is well known to all who have attended 
faculty meetings that small changes, say in the curricidurn or in the 
grading ]3rocedure, are exceedingly diiritult to bring about by delib- 
eration. This is because each function is so closely bound up with 
others that it could not change without their changing, and this 
would involve the interests ol most members of the college commu- 
nity. When colleges do change, it is usually because of inllueiues 
(oniing Ironi outsitle. From this ])oint ol view the students, singl) or 
in the aggregate, are ))aits of the system; they interact with the other 
components; and thus their college environment is to some extent of 
their own making. 

'This somewhat global view ol the tnatter, however, does not spare 
us the necessity ol conte])tuali/ing. and if possible measuring, clil- 
ferent featuies of the college s)stem that ellecti\el) inlluence students. 
Here, once agaiti, we may utilize the apjiroach of modern sociology 
to the analysis ol large organi/;itions. According to this approach the 
college belongs to the general class ol piocluctive insiitiitioiis, that 
is to say, those designc*d to produce effects that aie important to so- 
ciety. As a productive institution the college lalls into the category 
ol institutions in which the “materials” that bcTonie the objects ol 
technical activity aie human individuals, and the ellects achieved have 
the lorm ol ser\ice to those individuals. T he college is more special, 
but not utiic|ue, in that the performances of the service recpiires the 
cooperation ol those who leceive it. at Ic'ast to the extent that they are 
willing to become members ol the institution and to lemain within it 
lor a suitable pciiod ol lime. In this wav a college is like a hospital, 
a correctional institution, j)s\c hotlieiapy, or tiaining j)iograms ol all 
kinds. In all ol these the service consists in changes in the people who 
receive it. 

Fundamental to the analvsis of a productive institution is the dis- 
tinction between its jorwal and its ififo)tnal oroanizutiofi. Formal or- 
ganization refeis to all those ariangements that ate made with a view 
to achiev'ing statcxl objectives. It includes the rec luitiiient ol personnel, 
the assignment of tasks to individuals, and the wa)s in which techni- 
cal activities are carried out. Informal organization grows out of the 
fact that the people who man a productive institution have the same 
kinds of personal dispositions, needs, habits, and anxieties as do people 
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in general, and they arc led by these psychological tendencies to enter 
into relationships, one with another, that need have nothing to do 
with prescribed activities. 

In studying the formal organization of an institiition we ask whether 
the arrangements are as effective as they might be. We ask sucli (|iies- 
tions as whether the performance of a particular function contributes 
as it should to the overall effect, whether the jicrformaiice is efficient, 
whether the function is sufficiently well integrated with the larger 
plan. W^ould a change in one function improve matters or would it 
endanger effective performance of other functions? We look for de- 
fects or sliortconiings in the set-up as a whole. Perhaps different au- 
thorities in the institution have different and conflicting objectives, 
perhaps some individuals do not have a clear idea of what they are 
supposed to do, or perhaps they have assignments that are essentially 
contradictory. Necessary perfoimanccs may be insufficiently rewarded, 
or beyond the comj)etcnce of those to whom the) have been assigned. 
Facilities may be inadequate. What is highly important, we ask 
whether the lonnal organization as a whole might not be basing ef- 
fects, desirable or undesirable, other than or in adtlition to those that 
were intended. 

One might study informal organization in a prodiutive institution 
in the same way that he would study social processes in any col- 
lectivity of people. He might, for example, be interested in friend- 
ship groups, or in the ways that prestige was conceived and sought. 
If, however, as is the, case with the educational researcher, the major 
concerii is with objectives, the informal organization will be studic'd 
with attention to the ways in whicli it helps or hampers in the at- 
tainment of stated objecti\cs. It often haj)pens in productive institu- 
tions that processes in the splierc of informal organization intetfere 
directly with the planned activity. In the colleges this circumstance 
has been the source of much entcTtaining, though hardly constnu tive, 
literature. In a typical story some issue is debated as il all that was 
involved were purely rational considerations ol how best to achieve 
some agreed objective, while everybody except those actually taking 
part understands that the conflict really has arisen out of the status 
aspirations of two groups of the faculty. Perhaps as often, however, 
it is the other way around, the informal organization contributes in 
unsuspected ways to the achievement of objectives — if not the stated 
objectives at least objectives that are equally to be desired, ^riiis was 
the notable discovery of the famous experiment at the Hawthorne 
Plant of the Western Electric Company (Roethlisberger and Dickson, 
1939). The productivity ol the workers in the bank-wiring 100m was 
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found to depend not so much upon formal arrangements or the physi- 
cal conditions ol work as upon emotional factors operating in these 
employees as a group, factors expressed in iheir relations to each othei 
and to ihc experimeiiier. Similarly in studying the colleges, when we 
encounter cases ol extraordinary institutional accomplishments, or of 
dreary failure, we will do well to look to the informal organi/ation 
for the sources ol the ciiuial variations in morale. Colleges sometimes 
seem to achieve good eUects with some students, despite, rather than 
because of, their foiinal arrangements, rhere might be an ill-con- 
ceived riinicidum and a network ol i'e|)rt\ssive reejuirements and reg- 
ulations, and yc‘t there may be groups of students whose members 
stimulate one another intellectually and succeed in reaching a high 
level of j)ei forrnance. 

In attempting to describe the environment of the student, there- 
fore, we must considei forces arising out ol the informal as well as the 
formal organi/ation ol the college — arrd out of the inter-relation*: ol 
the two. In the present volume, which is focused u])on the studeirt 
and his development, we view the college primarily as the setting in 
which this dcv'(‘lopmerrt occurs, or as an aggregate of influences u])on 
development, lathcr than as an admirristiative unit, air econonric prob- 
lem, a particular kind ol democrac), or a center lor scholarly activity. 
When we discuss what is known alrout the general lunctioning of 
colleges and point to |)rc)blerrrs itr this area it is with the object of 
increasing our understandirrg of the lorces .it work orr students. We 
do not discuss some ol the larger structures of the college, such as 
the facult) governance, lac ultv-administration relationships, or the 
work ol the governing board, unless we can spell out how events in 
these areas get translated into stimuli that actually impinge on stu- 
dents, or urrless acti\itic*s in these areas can be iirrderstood as reac- 
tions to studc'tit behavior. 

In a college the lormal organization consists, most essentially, in all 
those policies aird practices deliberately adopted with a view to the 
attainment ol educational cdrjectives — the curriculum, the depart- 
mental structure, the res|)c)irsd)ilities ol the facirltv, methods of teach- 
irrg, enrollment, ailenclarrce, exanrinations, grading, degrees, counsel- 
ing, advising, planned extracurricular activities. IJke those early 
educational resc'archers mentioned above, we give most attentiem to 
the curriculum and to teaching, iirclucling under teaching all the ar- 
r'atrgcments lor tire perlotmarrce of this lurrction. Perhaps unlike the 
early researchers, sitree we have the benefits ol modern theory and of 
irrsights arrd knowledge that have accumulated over the years, we 
study the formal organi/ation in its relations to the informal one. 
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Thus in considering a particular function, such as grading, wc al- 
tcmpl to increase our understanding of the way in which it is per- 
formed, of why it is performed as it is, of its obvious and less obvious 
meanings for teachers, students, and parents, by examining its re- 
lations to social processess at work in the college community as a 
whole. 

Hie things that the teacher is supposed to do in helping to carry 
out the formal educational program are rolc-dctnnuds (Levinson, 
1959). Other role-demands arise out of the traditions, ideology, cul- 
tural climate, and social organization of the college. For example, 
there may be norms respecting amount of preparation for classes, or 
how much time is to be spent with students, that operate ettectiyely 
among the faculty but which do not find any expression in official 
polic). W'hen faculty committees plan ways to rearrange the educa- 
tional program in the hope of increasing student ])roductivity they 
typically come up with something that it carried out would create 
more work for all the faculty. In some settings the faculty actually 
undertake this added work, perhaps out of guilt feelings, perhaps 
out of a wish to believe that whatever they do is highly valuable to 
students. Probably more olten, however, it is implicitly understood 
that each teacher will find ways to keep his effort on the same level 
as belore. It is up to the new faculty member, as it is up to the new 
student, to learn how to distinguish between what is officially reejuired 
and what is possible 01 necc;ssary. 

^Vhat the teacher actual!) does, as teacher, his rolr-pn [ormanrr, 
is of course largely determined by the role-demands. Hut role-per- 
formances are never completely in accordance with role-demands; 
indeed the discrepancy between the two may often be large. Interven- 
ing between the structurally given role-demands and the role-per- 
formance is the teacher’s concept 1071 ol the demands, which may con- 
form in different degrees with what they actually are in a given situa- 
tion. He can only do his duty as he secs it. Other determinants of the 
teacher’s role-performance are the abilities, pcTsonality traits, physi- 
cal and social characteristics that he brings to his task — his role- 
dispositions, the same notion tliat was used in the case of students. 
These may be in varying degrees suited to the role-demands. Still 
other determinants of role-performance arise out of the general social 
situation in which the teacher lives and works. In any particular col- 
lege there will be among the faculty a common or typical conception 
of each role-demand, and common or typical ways of meeting these 
demands. These phenomena help to shape each teacher’s conceptions 
and performances, but there are still important individual differences. 
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When wc ask what the teacher is supposed to do and how he is 
supposed to do it, we immediately raise the lurther cjucstion: sup- 
posed by whom? Ji is a striking lari tliat college administrations and 
students, parents and other mcmbcis ol the larger society, and teachers 
themselves often have different conceptions of what the teacher’s 
proper function is. In some institutions, lor example, the students 
think that the teachers are supposed to teach while the administra- 
tion thinks they are supposed to do research, serve on laculty com- 
mittees, and render service to the larger community. Teachers may 
think ol themselves as indej)endent prolessionals while the govern- 
ing board, and perhaps the students, see them as employees of the 
Slate or as if they weie tutors or governesses in an aristocratic family. 
I eachers sometimes shaie this lattei view of themselves. Social scien- 
tists may see the |)ioj)er lole ol the teacher as that ol intellectual 
leader of his time, but large segments of the general ] 3 opuU:tion see 
it as a channel through which inlormation is pass(‘d, a role that is 
best filled by “those who can’t do” 

How the role is ])erc‘eived largely determines conceptions of the 
best prepaiation lor it and of the kind ol person who is best suiieil 
to fill it. One might easily conclude horn the lilciature disseminated 
by the colleges, or horn experience ol life within them, that the ol- 
ficial view is that the good teachei is “born” so and that he also has 
this role thrust ujjon him. All colleg(‘s ate inclined to boast ol iheii 
“good teaching,” but the good leacher is not described, nor are we 
given an\ hint ol how he got this w'ay. Prcfsuniably he just is, “since 
he is one of ours.” Pre|jaration lor teaching is, to bc‘ sine, stressed by 
accreditation agencies such as the association to which the c'olk*ge be- 
longs, but the only attribute that is taken seriously is the pc^ssc*ssion 
of an advanced degtee in a special field of scholaiship. Every year 
hundrc'ds ol \oting men and women, Iresh Iroin .several years ol clois- 
tered involvement with their IMi.l). theses, arc suddenly thrust into 
the role ol “good teacher." 1 he) may spend yeais in the academic 
world without hearing any cliscu.ssion ol teaching or without being 
given a chance to Icain by piece]:)l oi example how to perform or to 
improve theii woik. College teac hers have enough pi c)fessioiial identity 
to insist that no one else — not the administration or the trustees, not 
the students, not the public — can properly evaluate their work, but 
they have not, except in rare instances, developed a systematic basis 
for sell-evaluation and self-improvement or lor the indoctrination 
and instruction of ncwcotneis to the profession. The explanation of 
this state of alfairs would seem to lie not onl) in our lack of knowl- 
edge of the subtle and complex tc*achcr-stuclent interaction but also 
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in the ways in which faculties perceive themselves. 'Fhey lend lo dis- 
like the image of themselves as pedagogues; they tend to think ol 
teaching as an artistic endeavor that docs not lend itscll to analytic 
evaluation; they are likely to feel more identified with a scientific or 
scholarly discipline than with the profession of teaching itself. These 
self-conceptions have their origins in the history of higlier education 
and in the broad social situation in which the teacher lives and works. 

The researcher’s approach to the teacher’s role is to ask what activi- 
ties by teachers, in what settings and with respect to what kinds of 
students, are correlated with specified objectives. He assumes that in 
this way we can arrive eventually at clearer and more generally ap- 
proved conceptions of what, in given circumstances, teat hers should 
do. Whether teachers should be asked lo lecture or to teach by the 
project method, for example, depends in the last analysis upon which 
of these role-demands, other things being etjual, is the more closely 
associated with some suitable criterion of the stiuleiu’s success, and 
similarly for a wide variety of other teaching methods anti arrange- 
ments, and for various features and phases of the teat lung process. 

The study of these matters occupies a tenlral place in edutalional 
research. Here it is important to distinguish between activities that 
fmx’cctl tlirectly from role-dernantls anti those that express the teachei’s 
characteristics anti situation. What the planneis assume in devising 
an educational program the investigaltir of teaching activities assumes 
as a matter of research stiategy, that is, that all leathers c.nry out a 
g*ven role-demand in essentially the same way or, more pietisely, 
that for a gi’ cn role-tlemand there is tharaclerislic behavior and that 
this behavior charat teri/es all teachers who meet the role-tleinaiul. 
To speak t)f ‘‘authoritarian” or “permissive” leathers, lor example, is 
tt) consitler that there are ways of meeting role-demands whitli, though 
they are largely expressive of the individual peistrnaliiy or situation, 
may none the less be characteristic ol the work ol many leathers or 
of all teachers in some settings. It is possible to specily the at lions 
which define such ways of doing things, anti to embody them in role- 
demands. 

The characteristics of intlividual teachers are important not only 
because they help determine the teacher’s role-concejrtions and role- 
performances but also because activities ex[)ressive ol these charat- 
teristics may affect stutleiUs tliret tJy. Relevant charat tcrisiit s trl leat hers 
are ability, knowledge, attitudes, values, anti other trails ol jxi- 
sonality, and such physical or social attributes as sex, age, training, 
experience, social class, anti ethnic backgrountl. Very little is known 
about the influence of college teachers’ characteristics upon siutlenis’ 
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Iciiriiing and development. Although studies of this aspect of the 
educational process have often been carried out in elementary and 
high schools almost noihing has been done in the colleges. Here is a 
vast and significant area that awaits investigation. 

It is activity proceeding from the characteristics of the individual 
teacher that largely makes up the teacher’s art, and that gives rise 
to vague impressions of “good teaching” — the kind of thing that in 
academic circles is widely btdieved to be beyond the possibility of 
systematic analysis. VVe are faced here with a subtle and complex in- 
teraction ol the teacher and the student. The latter, no l(?ss than the 
former, is likely to be uninlot mative about what goes on. (Of course, 
he has not often been asked.) Yet it is precisely here that mtith jnog- 
ress may be made toward supplying the basis for the teacher’s self- 
improvement. 'The patterns of l)ehavior that make up eficctive teach- 
ing can be understood and made explicit, so that all teachers will 
ha\e a chance to leain how to perform as the best ones do. 

One of the main reasons for delay in developing systematic knowl- 
edge ol the tc*ac hcr-stiulent relationship is that such knowledge has 
had to wait u])on the (‘mergence of a serviceable psychology ol ))er- 
sonality dc'velopment in students. 'Ihe [)ioressional activitic^s under 
discussion here have theii effects not so much in tfie kind ol learning 
tliat makc\s students able to pass examinations as in pervasive changeJl 
in personalit). l lie teatlier ma) l)C for the student a source of inspira- 
tion, a model ol adult behavior, an object ol unconscious “identifica- 
tion,” an alh in bis struggles with his parents, a realistically perceived 
“parent-figure” to be usc^l in icvising relationships with actual parents; 
the teacher may foue a reorgani/ation of the student’s value system, 
induce sell-insight respecting his childish or inapjiropriate tendencies, 
crnciafly strengthen his serious aspirations and his confidence in his 
intellcH lual abilities; or the teacher may be an object of dependent, 
Md)missi\e, oi erotic phantasies; or he may finally convince the stu- 
dent tliat the intellectual life is not fc^r him. 

Such hap|)enings may not bc’ well uiiderstoc^cl at the present time, 
but they can be understood and made the basis for improved educa- 
tional te(hni(|ues. I Inderstanding is largely a matter ol cc^nceptuali/- 
ing and lecogni/ing the ieadinessc‘s lor change in students and iden- 
tifying the crucial stimtili in the teachers behavior. In order to 
understand the procc*sses of teacher-student interaction it is necessary 
to go as deeply into the personality functioning of teachers as into 
that of stticlents. .\lthough these matters are often intuitively familiar 
to the sc'iisitive college* teacher, they' do not oltcMi find theii \\»iy into 
the edtuational liteiatiuc. How does the teacher use his authority to 
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demand their best of students, without his slipping into authoritar- 
ianism. in wliich ilcmaiids spring from his own needs rather than 
from a consideration of their interests? How does he maintain and 
present Jiis essential convictions wdiile at the same time encouraging 
students to differ with him? How does he convey his genuine concern 
for (heir welfare and his sense ol involvement with (heir development 
without falling into a pattern ol fraterni/ation that endangers the 
values of respect? How can he utilize his tendencies to exhibitionism 
and omnipotence for purposes of effective teaching, without becoming 
merely an intertainer whom students applaud and forget? How can 
he enjoy his deserved popularity with his students without evoking 
the hostility of jealous colleagues? Does his tendency to be “hard- 
boiled” stimulate the students to greater effort or does it incite hos- 
tility and rebellion, and does his permissiveness encourage independ- 
ence, or it is met with indifference or contempt? How does he deal 
with the leelings aroused in him by the passive, the provoking, the 
seductive, (he sycophantic individuals among the students, and by 
those who come horn a higher social class than he docs? How does 
he manage a group effort by the students to foice his conformity with 
their stcreol)pe of a teacher, or his c-onlorinity with the collcgewidc 
nenans of teacher conduct that students have found means ol with- 
standing? And henv does he deal with the depression that follows a 
bad day or a poor performance in class, or with the feeling, suddenly 
overwhelming in Iront ol a class, (hat he has nothing to say and 
that even if he did the students would not be interested? 

What the teacher actually does in circumstances such as those just 
mentioned depends on the individual characteristics that he brings 
to his job and upon various factois at work in his environment of 
the moment. W'e approach the explanation of his behavior — and ol 
changes in him during the sojoinn in a particular institution — in the* 
same way that w^e approach explanation in the case of the student. 
We do not suppose that the effective ((‘acher has been born that wa), 
or even that his effectiveness has been mainly determined by events in 
his distant past. Rather we understand his pcriormance as the result 
of interactions between personal characteristics and the contemporary 
environment, and we suppo.se that in different cases different weights 
should be given to factors c)f these two dillcreni kinds. There are some 
kinds of conditions, .sometimes to be lound in colleges, that make it 
impossible for the most gifrecl teacher to peiiorm well. On the other 
hand it is possible to imagine arrangements under which a person 
with no particular talent for teaching, or even handicaps in this re- 
gard, might learn to take an entirely adecpiate part. 
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The environment ol tlie teacher, like that ol (lie student, includes 
social and cultural factors arising from outside the college as well as 
a complexity of lorces Irom within the college system. Oiiiside the 
college there is the general cultural climate of the day and the situa- 
tion ol the society — which deieniiines the degree ol mass pressure 
toward orthodoxy, toward cettaiti kinds of accents in the curriculum 
(lor example, on mathematics and science), towaid conlormity with 
popular (onceplions f)l tiie leadiei’s role. Inside the (ollcge there are 
])olicies and practices with rc^spett to employment and piomolion, 
formal and informal role-ileiiiancis having different degrees of explicit- 
ness, coheience, and llexibiliiy, piessi.ies to promote the interests ol 
one’s own department or subgioup and to meet the competition ol 
other groujis; there is a I acuity society with its rides and regulations, 
its (hannels of communication, its airangements whereby individuals 
may obtain slattis and icspett, there is a lacully culture, with fts values 
and wa\s. (ailing for adaptation; and theic aie physual arrangcnienis 
lor living, with their possibilities and liiniialions respecting coinfmi, 
social lile, and relationships with |)eopIe and objects outside the aca- 
demic (ommunit). 

Of all the pressure's upon the (ollege piolessor probably the great- 
est are those arising otn ol his pool economic situation. C^unent ef- 
loits to raise prolessors’ salat ies are in recognition of this lact. Jt 
must not be supposed, however, that it is possible to turn the col- 
h'ges into happ\ and pioductixe ^.ommuniiies merel) by raising facult) 
salaries, riiis ad ol sini])le justice would be but the first step toward 
t econst rue ting the piolessoi ’s en\iionment in the inteicsts of better 
teaching. 


STUDENT SOCIETY AND STUDENT CULTURE 

In speaking of ‘‘sociei) ’’ and ol “culture’’ we follow common so- 
ciological usage. S()(irt\ is a constellation or struciuic of social roles, 
while (liltinr is a pattern Oi \alues, beliels, and prescribed ways of 
behaving. In college sociei) as a whole the major role's a’C those ol 
the faculty, the administiation, and the students. At the same lime 
there is alwass a variet\ ol subsocielies to be observed. Although the 
members ol lliese subsoiieties usually belong exclusively to one or 
another of the three grou|)s— faculty, administration, students— there 
may be some overla|)|)ing. I'or example, there may be lac ult) -student 
groups — c ominit tec's, associations, interest groups in which some roles 
may be taken either by teachers or by students. Experience in such 
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groups iniglu be of consiilcnible educational advantage to students; 
they might in this way gain jmiciice in adult roles and through see- 
ing the faculty in fresh perspective begin to ileveloj) adult relation- 
ships with some of them. For most students, however, the most 
important siibsociety is that to which only studenis belong, riiis so- 
ciety embraces formal structures, such as the student government and 
cocurriculai activities, and various informal friendship or lixing or 
interest groups. Analysis may be directed either to the ways in which 
roles are organi/ed in the interests of gioup goals or to the kinds 
of emotional satisfaction — stippori, friendship, prestige — 'that are al- 
fordetl the individual. Sttident society may promote development 
through offering the individual opportunities to become familiar with 
a variety of social roles and by confronting him with situations to 
which he must learn to adapt himself. I'hese roles and loiins ol adap- 
tation may or may not be in accordance with oliicial educational ob- 
jectives. 

In respect to culture, we may expect to find in the usual case 
an overall college culture, in which faculty, administration, and stu- 
dents participate, and a number of subcultures. The overall cultuie 
wnll embrace, to some extent at Ic'ast, the avowed aims and educa- 
tional philosophy of the college and its ideas and standards respect- 
ing levels, styles, and dircfctions of xvork; and, not unrelated to these, 
there may be values, beliefs, and wajs in the realms of leligion, poli- 
tics, economics, arts, and social relations. It is to l)e expectcxl that 
each student, if he remains in the college for his allotted time, will 
assimilate this culture in some degiec. For many individuals, however, 
a distinguishable subculture may be more important. Students max 
participate in a student-facult) sidKiikure, lor example, one center- 
ing about a particular major program or philosophical outlook, or 
they may be largely under the sway of a culture icpresentcd only bx 
students. 

Society and culture vary independently. Societies of clillcrent col- 
leges, or subsocieties ol the same college, may be essentially alike in 
their structure but yet very ditfereni in their values and beliels. For 
example, of two liberal arts colleges organi/ed in the traditional xvay, 
one might stand for precicjusncss in literature and the arts and ex- 
treme conservatism in respect to political and social (juestions, the 
other for stern Protestant virtues and j)olitical and social liberalism; 
of two fraternities having essentially the same social structure, one 
might go in for athletics and dating, the other for campus politics 
and the values of business. And similar cultures may be found in 
social organizations of different types. For example, an approach to 
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contemporary lilc marked by studied <liscnchantmcnt and sensation- 
seeking might be rcpresenietl in an Eastern private college by a tightly 
cohering clique in one of the mciTs dormitories, while in a large state 
university the same approach might prevail in a loosely organized 
group of young men and women, some of whom were married to each 
other, who congregated upon occasion in one or another of the run- 
down rooming or apartment houses in the town. 

Each society or subsociety must have culture — some shared values 
and beliefs — but individuals within tliese societies may liavc distinc- 
tive cidtural outlooks withc^ut joining like-minded individuals in 
lacc-to-face groups. (But like-minded individuals who aie different 
from the majority do tend to get together in the colleges, and this is 
one source cd recognizable subcultures.) 

Colleges aim, ol course, to ttansmit culture, to bring about changes 
in the values and beliefs with which students arrive. But students do 
not change automatically as soon as new cultural stimuli are ptesent'^d. 
A large factor of receptivity is involved, and this seems to be largely 
a matter of motivation. Some* of the kinds of dispositions to which the 
indi\idual te.u her might appeal were indicated above; here it may 
be suggested that pet haps the strongest force behind the adolescent 
individuars acce])ian(e of cultural or subcultural norms is his need 
to belong to some group or to feel that he is supported b\ other like- 
minded individuals, riius it is that the kirrd ol culture that the col- 
lege studetrl assimilates, given sorrre choice, depends heavily upon 
the social orgarri/ation ol that collc'ge; tlieie wdll be a stroirg tendency 
for hittr to lake over \ allies arrd beliefs horn the group that has the 
stioirgest social appeal lor hiiir. 

The faculiN s opporluiiily to irrlluence students would appear to 
depend oir such lac tors as the lac ulty-sludent ratio and the amount 
ol accent on teaching in the c'olli*ge; oir the size ol the institution or 
ol that subdi\isioii ol the educational program in which the student 
is supposed to find an intellectual home; on the amount of official 
or traditiorral sairction for .ports and other cocurricular activities. 
It nray deperrd on the physical plant and facilities, with their capacity 
to suggest the level ol digrrity or cjuality ol the educ:ational enter- 
jnise; oir the liviirg arrangements for students — whether they are so 
far remoxed from the centers ol academic activities as to encourage 
a sharp division between living, with oire's friends, and studying; 
aird oir the amount of tinre students are on the campus. 

The faculty’s inlluentc also depends, of course, on the general cli- 
mate ol student cidtuie and on the structure of student society. I'hcse 
should be viewed against the background of the whole college com- 
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inunity. Aliliough student culture and society are important parts 
of each student’s environment, already in existence at the time he ar- 
rives, they also have to he considered as responses — as ways in which 
students in the mass adapt themselves to the college situation. We 
have to iiKjuire whether, and to what extent, a separate student so- 
ciety and a separate student culture arc necessary; whether they are 
inevitable concomitants of the studenis' common age and role or re- 
sulls of lailure in adult leadership or of particular ways in which the 
larger college coinmunity is organized. Student cultures may be largely 
untlerstood in terms of collective responses to problems commonly 
encounteretl. But it a])pears that if students are to be ciliuated, such 
problems must be put in their way. and the crucial (|uestion becomes 
whether the responses elicited are consistent with educational goals. 
Here, at least, studenis learn rapidly, and what they learn is expressed 
in changed attitudes and values. Arc these attitudes and values de- 
sired ones, from the point of view ol the educator? If the educator 
adopts the frame of reference being developed in this volume, he 
asks whether the collective responses are devcU)f)fnr)iiaL that is to 
say, whether or not they are on a higher level ol complexity and in- 
tegration than those that were previously characteristic of the indi- 
vidual student, and whether or not they are susceptible to lurther 
expansion and dillcrentiation in the face of new challctiges. Observa- 
tion of some existing student etdt tires indicates that they may or ma\ 
not be developmental, and that they may be so in some but not in 
cither of these fealuics. The whole problem calls for continuing analy- 
sis and investigation. 

Educational programs are ordinarily constituted in stages. Dincrent 
role-demands are imposed at different times, the expectation being 
that the student’s responses to the earlier demantis will leave him bet- 
ter able to meet and to benefit from the later ones. Ill us it is that 
the environment of the Ireshman is different Irom that ol the sopho- 
more, and that of the student in the first two yeais ol tollege dillereiit 
from that of the student in the last two ycais. At the same time, since 
much ol the life of a college is organized around these stages of the 
educational program, role-demands arising out of the informal or- 
ganization are brought to beat at times corresponding to the formal 
stages. In studying the behavior ol students one may note that dif- 
ferent patterns are common in cliflercnt periods of the college course. 
Do these differences reflect changes of a more or less fundamental 
sort in the students, or are they to be ascribed to differences in the 
environment to which the students are responding? 'This diiricult cpies- 
tion is discussed later on. To raise it here is to suggest why it is that 
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in I he present volume ihe "stage” aspect ol the college environmeiii 
is treated in sections that are focused on the studenrs behavior and 
development. 

1 here are various gmera! rharnc Unistitw ol colleges lhal have not 
so lar been considered: 1 ype ol education (technical, liberal, and so 
forth), level ol ttaining ollered, type cjf control (public or private), 
type ol student body (men, women, or both), leligious airiliation, 
geographical position, si/e ol city in which located. Since these char- 
acteristics are easily determined, and since colleges differ very markedly 
with respect to them, they have an important role in natural eivpeii- 
meniation, lelerred to eailier. 

Most colleges maintain a number ol s])ecial services or I unctions 
that may become impoitant parts ol the student’s cm iionmc'iit. Coun- 
seling services, the general health service, the psychiatric seivice, the 
ollice ol the chaplain, the vocational bureau, and lesearch piograms 
should be mentioned here. I lu* ac tivities ol the |)eoplc who perlorm 
th(\se scMvicc.*s oi carr\ out thc^se lunctions are too speciali/CH! to per- 
mit theii sNstematic treatment in the present \olume. Nevertheless 
it will be seen that releience to the special set \ ices is sometimc's neces- 
sary to the explanation ol student behavior or dt‘vclopment, and 
that consideration ol these sc^rvicc's as subsystems in interaction with 
others is necess<u\ to a toin|jleie account ol the college as a nonisolated 
ssstem. 

An anahsis ol the student's environment would not be complete 
without attention to inlluenc c^s arising lioin outside the collttge. As 
we ha\e seen, the ac < (*ssil)ilii\ ol the outside eiiviromnent to the stu- 
dent is a factor to be consideied, and it has been suggested that, even 
in the most isolated residential college today, lorces Irom outside are 
likely to be important. For one' thing, the student's ])arenls arc still 
ver\ much in the pic tine. Ol coiiise the student has already incor- 
porated many jj.ircMital inllueuces into his personality, but these in- 
fluences ate usualU still \ei\ much alive, and parental hopes, expecta- 
tions. and \ allies are contiiuially brought to beat. Much the same can 
be said lot the home comnuinit). Ihe attitudes and values that the 
student has accjtiired. b\ \ in tie ol his social class and ctiUural bac*k- 
giotind, are le-enloiced when he returns home or communicates with 
Iriends who remain there. 

It is worth noting that the climate of oijinion in the commtinit) 
in which the college is located may be an influence of some impor- 
tance. 11 this c’onmuinitN distrusts the college and looks upon it w'ith 
hostility oi contem|>t, this may serve to unily the college sexictv On 
the other hand, college ollicials may be highly sensitive to town opin- 
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ion, and they may, in order to placate powerful outsiders, impose 
upon the students restrictions that arc admittedly unreasonable, thus 
indicating to the students that they arc being made victims of a cer- 
tain hypocrisy. 

rhe larger society seems particularly important in that its struc- 
ture determines the kinds of future roles that students may anticipate. 
For example, where the society does not offer attractive roles for the 
highly cdticated woman, we cannot expect girls in college to exert 
themselves very much in order to obtain advanced education. As for 
the climate of (ulture that prevails in the society at large, we have 
seen that this has its impact upon college faculties; we should expect 
that students would be far more susceptible to it; they have just left 
the larger society and expect to return to it shortly, and, unlike the 
factilty, they arc cpiite uncertain as to whai they arc going to tlo or be. 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE IN RELATION TO 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

In considering the responses of students to the college environment 
we make the distinction, lundamental in psychological theory, be- 
tween behavior and personality. Behavior consists in observable acts, 
while we define personality as an inferred organization ol processes 
within the individual. Behavior depends both upon personaliiy and 
upon the environment of the moment, these two determinants being 
important in different degrees in different cases. When we observe 
similarity in the behavior of a group or population ol people we con- 
sider it likely that all are being stdjjected to the same potent siimulus; 
when we observe dilfcrences among individuals in their responses to 
the same stimulus we suppose that factors ol personality are largely 
determining the behavior. Consistency in an individuars behavior over 
time may be attributed either to factors in his personality or to the 
persistence ol the same environmental condition. But observed con- 
sistency under varying conditions is the most reliable indicator of 
personality. 

As suggested above, the distinction between behavior and per- 
sonality is of crucial importance in any consideration of change in 
college. To determine w'hether observed changes are clue to develop- 
ment in personality oi tcj variations in the environment, or to both, the 
s))ecialist in the psychology of personality brings to bear his most 
subtle instruments for diagnosis and measurement. It is unfortunate 
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that in the [)rescnt sta^'c o£ our knowledge these instruments are often 
not adecjuate to the task. 

In the study ol student behavior one may focus on some aspect of 
ihe environment and ask what responses it commonly eliciis, or one 
may note, in populations, common patterns or trends of behavior and 
ask what arc the determining stimuli. 'I'he former approach was im- 
plied in the above discussion of the college environment, the latter in 
the consideration of student society and culture as response to the 
total situation ol the student. 'Fhe crucial ({uestion for education is 
what are the relations of present behavior and the future attainment 
ol educational objectives, that is, the development in the student of 
desired cjualities that will persist alter college. One kind of relation- 
ship was considered above in out discussion ol student society and 
cultuie. Ooimnon patterns ol student behavior constitute a part ol 
the individual student’s environment; influences from this (jirnier may 
favor or hainjjer individual development, depending upon their qual- 
ity and intensity. Another kind ol relationshij) may be indicated here; 
the present behavior of the individual student may or may not lavor 
the establishment of desired (jualitics in the personality. 

Hie problem here may be stated in terms of role-demands, role- 
disj)ositions, role-performances, and educational objectives. Educa- 
tional progianis are designed on the assumption, which may be ex- 
plicit or implicit, that il students do certain tilings in the right way 
and for a long enough time the) will learn or devc'Iop in desired ways. 
In order to encourage appropriate perlormances, rec|uiremenis and 
expectations are defined, and the attempt is made to recruit students 
who have the lecpiisite abilities and inclinations. Sometimes things 
go accoi'ding to jilan, and sometimes not. 

When educational objectives are not attained there are two major 
sources of lailuie. One is that the lole-demancls are ill-conceived, so 
that even though students peiiorin in the expected way objectives are 
not reached, and the other is that the role-dernands are appropriate 
but students do not pcrlorrn in ways that are ccnrxlatcd with dc^sired 
outcomes. 

I'he (liflicultics in the way of knowing what cclucationa! procedures 
lead to given ends have been accented earlier in this chapter. In the 
present context it will suffice to point out that we may easily be de- 
ceived by appearances, behavior that seems appropriate and attractive 
may not have the desired inrplicatioiis for the liiture. kor example, 
students may meet the demands of a program of independent study 
by studying independently, but instead of developing independent 
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habits of mind they may generate an extraordinary longing for au- 
thority and regime. To take it the other way around, rebelliousness 
or noisy complaining may be regarded by teachers or officials as a 
poor way to pertorm in the student’s role, while actually such behavior 
may be positively associated with certain important objectives. It is 
possible that the same might be said for the lack of enthusiasm, even 
the cynicism, that seems to be so common on our tampuses today. 
Probably a more clear-cut example of inappropriate role-demands is 
the case in whidi (ourses are too easy or too repetitive of what the 
student has experienced before so that he might do all that is asked ol 
him without gaining anything. What is often true of ])articular courses 
may also be true of the whole college experience; the student’s iilea ol 
a college to which he is suited is one whose role-demands he knows 
he can meet by remaining just as he is. Thus he might enjoy his as- 
sociation with kindled spirits without being challenged in such a way 
as to produce intellectual development. 

\V^here role-demands are appiopiiate the student may fail in various 
wa)s to meet them, and lor various reasons, lie may simply not do 
what is expected, or he nia\ do what is expected in such a limited 
way, or in stich a half-hearted way, as to render the ediuational pro- 
gram virtually inellctlive. The extent to which students may ctit 
classes, neglect assignments, avoid contact with teachers and still re- 
main in college often seems remarkable. Again, the sttident may per- 
form with sufficient energy and enthusiasm but in the wrong way. He 
may rebel when he is expectc*d to conlorm, or conlorm when he is 
expected to be independent. He may use his relationship with a teacher 
to further his tendency to be dependent when it was hoped that he 
would find in this teadict a model of adult responsibility. 

Jn his efforts to explain such failures in role-performance the re- 
searcher looks for determining lactors in the student’s contempoiary 
situation and in the personality structure that the student brings to 
the situation. Pcrhajrs there is misunderstanding by the student ol 
what is called for; perhaps the demands ol one part of the educational 
program are in conllict with the demands of another part; very com- 
monly, no doubt, the retjuirernenis ol the formal program are in con- 
flict with demands arising out ol the informal organization of the 
student society, out of the student (uliure, oi out of the environment 
that lies beyond the boundaries of the college. As lor what the student 
brings — or does not bring—to the situation, there may be a lack of 
ability or of preparation, or there may be dispositions of personality 
that are peculiarly ill-suited to the academic recjiiirements. 

A majority of the students who enter our colleges meet the minimum 
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re(jiiirc*mcnt ol rernaininj^ for the prescribed period, of four or two 
years. This means that they adapt themselves in some satisfactory way 
to the college environment as a whole, and attain at least minimum 
standards ol academic' perlorinancc and general behavior. Usually 
they like their college and leave with some regret and with a feeling 
of having accomplished something. Rut many — ])erhaps on the 

average — of those w'ho enter a given college withdraw from it prior 
to graduation. Tor the student this is often a jxiinful experience, and 
it is always a significant one; the college is in no better position, for 
it has to lace the lact ol its lailiiie, either in its selection or in its 
management ol the student. For the piivaie college the phenomenon 
of attrition is a continuing source ol financial headache. 

1 he problem has been the objc^ct ol much discussion and more than 
a few investigations. Among the major circumstances of withdrawal, 
for example, we may distinguish bctwc‘en academic or other failures 
in the student and pressures Irom home, between transiciiing to an- 
other college and giving u|) higher education altogethei; and we know 
that withdrawal is associated with a vaiiety of factors in personality 
and background. The possibilitic^s of predicting withdrawal on the 
basis of lacts available at the time ol the student’s entry into college 
have bci‘n explored. T he pioblc'in is highly comj)licated, owing mainly 
to the lact that successful jnedictions tend to be specific to the particu- 
lai college, the particular ciicumstancc* of withdrawal, and the stage 
of the college careei at which withdrawal takes place. It appears also 
that factois determining withdrawal are to be found in the student’s 
college environment ol the moment. Sometimes counseling will pre- 
vent a student’s hasty or ill-considercxl withdrawal, and sometimes a 
college that is plagued by a high rale* of attrition has to think of 
changing itsell. Hut withdrawal is not considcied a misfortune for 
the siudeni oi lor the college e\er\ time it happens. Sometimes it is 
the best way to correct an obvious mistake or to induce a necessary 
lacing ol reality; sometimes studemts wiiluhaw belore graduation be- 
cause they have ahead) gain'd from their college all that could be 
expec tc*d. Leaving college, not to enter any other, may leave a student 
with a sense of unfinished business that will, in some cases, j)rovidc 
motivation for learning lor the rest ol his lile. 

Most lihetal ails colleges rec|uire that iheii students enter a major 
program ol siud\ at the beginning ol the junior year. This require- 
ment is intended to make sure that the student ac'C|uires depth of 
knowledge in some lit'Id. breadth being taken caie of by his cailiei 
studies and by the* usiiall) accompanying minor ju'ogram. 1 he prac- 
tic'c is c'loselv tied in with the traditic^nal way ol oigtini/ing teaching 
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and research, that is, dividing the labor among a number of specialized 
departments. Although depth is regarded as an essential feature of a 
liberal education, it is also generally considered that the student’s 
work in his major may be the beginning of his training for a profes- 
sion, scholarly or other, and the program ol instruction is carried out 
with this possibility in mind. 

For the student, choosing a major is usually a highly significant 
experience. Often it is the first time that he consciously commits him- 
self to long-range goals after giving due consideration to reasonable 
alternatives. The choice usually has implications respecting his future 
vocation, and thus he approaches, perhaps for the first time, a so( ially 
defined identity that has an aspect ol being irreversible. Choice ol 
major is frequently expressive of deep-lying forces in the student’s 
personality, but, on the other hand, it is sometimes derived from 
highly superficial c(>nsidcra lions. In either case it may be regretted 
later. 

The official expectation is that students will choose, or be guided 
into, major jirogiams in accordance with their abilities, their en- 
during interests, and other factors bearing on the benefit they may 
receive from these programs. Hiis expectation is often disappointed, 
however, by irrational or nonrational processes at work in the students, 
and by the fact that the departments, if they are not indiffeicnt to the 
whole problem, sometimes compete for the ablest sludenis without 
attention to what might be done for them. 

'Fhe published research in this area has been directed mainly to 
showing that students in different major programs diller in various 
characteristics of personality and background. Little is known of the 
extent to which the major field attracts students who aheady possess 
the distinguishing characteristics of personality, or the extent to which 
such characteristics are developed thiough experience in the major 
program. The fundamental cjucstion, ol course, is whether tlie dis- 
positions that lead students to clioosc a given major field are also 
favorable to achievement in this field and to a desirable educational 
outcome. 

Intensive studies of individuals indicate that choice of major is the 
outcome of an interaction of dispositions in the student and forces 
in his immediate environment such as j)ressures from his lamily, his 
friends, and the college departments. Such studies show that niajois 
are chosen on different bases and in different ways, and they suggest 
that the basis and manner of choice are related to the student’s late 
in the major, and later on. 

A third important as[>cct of performance in the role of student is 
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academic achievement. Most of the research in this field has been 
concerned with the prediction of the general level of academic achieve- 
ment Irom lest scores or other indicators available j)rior to the stu- 
dents admission to college. 1 here is continuing ellort by researchers 
to obtain a dillerentialed piciurc oi achievement, to delineate different 
kinds of achievement — or lack of it — in dillerent courses or fields, and 
to identify sj>ccific predictors of these achievement variables. The 
aim, ol course, is to improve predicticjii, but there is the more funda- 
mental (juestion ol how to improve achievement. "I'he performance of 
the individual student is determined not only by the abilities and 
dispositions that are jjresent when he enters college but also by a 
complexity of factors in the collc‘ge environment. When the ways in 
which these latter influence the student are sufliciently well under- 
stood, it may beccmic j)ossihle to modify them in such a way as to 
raise the student s level of performance. I his is a field in wliich rela- 
tively little work has been clone*. 

'The way in which a student responds to one role-demand seems to 
be related to the ways in which he rcsj)oiuls to oiheis. 11 we should 
identify and measure, in a po])ulation ol students, a number ol char- 
acteristics or leatuies (\arial)les) pertaining to behavior in college, 
we should expect some of thevse variables to “go together," constituting 
jjaiierns or types ol ies])()nse in the overall student role. 

It is important to mention heie also the distinction we have made 
between bcha\ ior and jrersonality. Campus types are patterns of be- 
havior, ol response to canrinis lole-demands. Although they undoubt- 
c*dly depend to some extent upon personality we should exjrect tlumi 
to change as the role-demands change or are withdrawn. The relations 
ol campus t)pes to ])atti*rns of personality constitute a special field of 
invesi igation. One would ask how personality ty|)es present at the be- 
ginning of college hel|) to determine the campus types, and one would 
ask how a l\pe ol behavior in the student roles comes in time to in- 
fluence the luriher development of personality. This way of looking 
at the college career as a whole may also be adopted when attention 
is restricted to some part or j^iiase of that career, riius there might be 
classroom types or doiaiiitoiy tvi)es. types oi Ireshmen and types of 
seniors. 


INTERACTIONS OF STUDENTS AND EDUCATORS 

Much of the life of a college community involves interaction of the 
faculty and administration on the one hand and the students on the 
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other. The conception of students responding to an environmeni that 
has been largely made by the educators is, of course, central, but 
faculties and administrations react to what the students do and thus 
create new and often peculiarly important stimuli to student behavior 
— thus starting a fresh circle of interaction. 

I.et us consider an example. In a traditional college of high (piality 
a majority ol the faculty believe they note a serious decline in the 
general level of the students’ effort and performance. As the phenome- 
non is discussed in formal and informal faculty meetings a sense of 
outrage builds up, and the general leeling is that there must be a 
tightening up all along the line, riiere are heavier work assignments, 
more fretiuent examinations, longer papers, more required reading, 
and classes are condiuted in an atmosphere of increased grimness. 
Now, since for the individual student this discipline comes not from a 
particular teacher who knows him but from an impersonal “they,” 
and since it is plain that with some of the faculty members narcis- 
sistic needs rather than dc^votion to intellectual aims are involved, 
the tightening up is generall) pertcived b) the students as arbitral y 
punilivencss. The students generally, with a nice appreciation of the 
realities ol their situation, but not necessarily with any conscious 
deliberation, do not rebel openh but rc‘spond rather with a kind ol 
passive resistance. They do precisely what is reejuired but no mote; 
they invent and share among themselves numerous devices for judging 
the exact nature of the reejuirements and for carrying them out with 
a minimum of ellort; they establish a kind ol “norm” lor amount ol 
work and make life difficult for the individual who threatens to ex- 
ceed it. Particularly do they look askance at any student who “gets too 
close” to any of the faculty, for this tends to break up the general 
strategy ol doing what is i'ec|uired by the laculty without being in- 
fluenced by them in any positive way. (On the other hand, a certain 
pretense ol going along with faculty values may be allowed — may 
indeed become fairly general — if it appears that this will help to make 
life more comfortable.) Since this general patierrr ol response is very 
similar to that which upset the faculty in the first place, it is likely 
to be met with even stricter reejuirements. I’hc vicious circle becomes 
increasingly taut. Now the students seek ways to hold the faculty 
strictly to their obligatiorrs arrd, if possible, to embarrass them by 
requesting more office appointments, expecting papers to be corrected 
on time, asking about books they suspect the instructor has not read, 
remaining silent and unre^sponsive in class. Some leathers do not go 
along with the majority; they seek to break what has become the com- 
mon pattern, to “reach” the students. 'I'he students will have none ol 
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this. They have developed an effective system for handling their situa- 
tion and they do not intend to be put off by any new or different 
methods ol teaching or any appeals to their curiosity or creative im- 
pulses. They hold the deviating or innovating teaclier to the pattern 
that has become common, 'riiey have the power to do this, for there 
are channels through which their complaints can reach the depart- 
ment chairman or the administration, and by now faculty morale 
has so deteriorated that the enterprising teacher has no assurance that 
his colleagues will back him up. Hajipily, the teim now ends; the 
student leaders graduate, the facidty leaders take vacations, and there 
is a chance for a fresh start. 

In episodes of this kind wc may not only observe the mutual stim- 
ulation of faculty and students, but also wc may note that patterns 
ol response generated in one situation aic cat t ied over to otluTs, there 
to give rise to Iresh ellccts. A move of the faculty, initiated in the 
classroom, affects student-faculty relations in all situations; it also 
alters the students’ wa\s of relating one to another; the students' re- 
actions to the facults’s move, which may now be observed to have be- 
come gcnerali/ed, not only iTsult in counteractions affecting students, 
but in tensions within the l)ocly ol the laculty and, cpiitc possibly, 
disturbances in laculty-aciministration relations. It sccmis that there is 
sufficient connectedness among the subsystems of a college so that 
tensions set uj) in one of them tend to lamify throughout the whole 
collc^ge ssslem. At the same time, in ordei to explain episodc\s of the 
kind just described, it would be iu*(essar\ to have knowledge of the 
cami)us cultuie and role stiucime existing at the time of the faculty 
decision to tighten up; ihc'se would be ol gtcat importance in deter- 
mining possibilities and setting limits ol student responses, and of 
faculty counterac tion, 

Ciomplicatecl, higher orclei punc'sses ol the kind illustrated here 
sc'cm, typicallv. to loom large in the lile of a college community. It is 
from observation of tlu*se processes that one is able to make inferences 
concerning the' geneial “almosj)herc or ‘‘climate of a cc:)llcge, soiiu'- 
thing that we should exjiect ic» leave its impiint on a student who re- 
mained there for four vc*ars. 


THE EFFECTS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 

In confronting the cruc ial problc^m ol change in individuals due to 
ihe collc'ge c'xpc'ric'iicc', and bc*aiing in mind educational objectives, 
wc liave to consider the following possibilitic's. 
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a) Things may go according to plan. Examination of students at 
the beginning and at the end of their college careers may show that 
they have changed in desired ways and that these changes are due to 
educational procedures deliberately undertaken. 

b) There may be no desired change. It is highly unlikely, of course, 
that there should be no change of any kind. Rather we should expect 
changes in directions other than desired ones; these might include 
the loss of desired qualities that the student once possessed, or the 
establishment of undesirable qualities. With resj)ect to some im- 
portant qualities, the student may hold his own; as suggested earlier, 
a graduate may stand high with respect to some standard of excellence 
w'ithout his having changed appreciably in college. 

c) There may be changes in the right tlirection, but these may have 
nothing to do with the educational policies and practices of the col- 
lege. Desired changes may be due to maturation; they may be of a 
kind such as we should expect to occur under any conditions in any 
population of college age; or desired changes may be due to incidental 
features of the college environment, for example, roommates or class 
associates, or the relative isolation in the company oI pc‘ers, or the 
strain created by the lequireinent of getting a degiee. To demon- 
strate that desired changes are due to educational activities deliberately 
undertaken, rather than to other iniluences, is a cliflicidt but not im- 
possible research undertaking. 

d) There may be changes of a desired kind — due or not due to the 
educational program — that can be noted at the time ol gradtiation, 
but the new state or condition of the individual is not sulfic iently 
stable to serve him in later life. 'I’lie changes may be uiulidy leversible 
under different conditions; on the other hand, the giaduaie may have 
attained to a condition that is too stable; it may be so fixed as to 
interfere with his further development — “the perennial college boy.” 

Thus it is that the study of the elfecis ol college cxlucalion must be 
directed both to the phenomena of change in college and to the prob- 
lem of the lasting effects of the college experience. Such reseaich 
should address itself to change in general, w’hether it be, from a given 
point of view, desirable or undesiiable, and whether it be due to 
formal educational procedures or to other aspects of the college en- 
vironment. It should incpiire into the conditions and processes of 
change in diverse parts or features ol the person, and of change in 
the way these parts or features are organized. And it should confront 
directly the problem of distinguishing between change in behavior 
and change in personality. When the concern is primarily with the 
latter, it is necessary to use valid instruments for diagnosing or meas- 
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uring personality iisell and m apply ihcni at different stages oi the 
college career, and at later times. 'Fhe object of such a general ap- 
proach to the ])robleni ol diange is, ol course, to enlarge our under- 
standing and hence our control, to incieasc the effectiveness of cur- 
rent educational practices and to design new ones. 

Quantitative studies ol change in college have been fairly numer- 
ous. Most of these have coinpaied groups ol entering Ireshinen wdth 
groups ol graduating seniors; some have examined the same students, 
with the same instruments, once at the beginning and again neai the 
end ol their college careers; in a lew studies the same students have 
been examined at vaiious intervals during the college couise, ihiowing 
some light upon the timing ol change. 

Studies of the lasting effects ol college, or of the different aspects 
ol the college expeiiencc, have been iclaiively lew. It seems that most 
attention has been given to the cjnestion ol what factors in the college 
situation contribute most to the ])ioduction ol scientists and schohns, 
and to the cjuesiion ol what is the economic value ol a college educa- 
tion or of education at particular colleges. Although the prestige ol 
institutions has de|jended heavily u|)on how they fared in studies oi 
these kinds, it is clear that such rc'search has little bearing uj)on the 
aims ol libeial (‘diication. Highly relevant but of little scientific value 
have been mnneious surveys in which graduates have been asked to 
say what they deri\ed lioni college or what college has meant to them, 
riien iheie have been large-scale statistical studies, usually concerned 
with other m;itteis, in which college graduates and noiicollege j>opu- 
lations have been c'ompaied with respect to variables relevant to 
liberal education, riieie are a handful of studies in which subjects 
something ol whose college careers were known, have been followed 
up in later lite. 

Since the most fundamental c|uestions in higher education can be 
answered only bs considering the durable effects of different systems 
or different practices, one is lorced to ask why this area of research has 
been so sadl\ neglec icul. Here it may be recalled that for the consumer 
ol highc‘r education its genera! \alue is not in cpiestion. Going to col- 
lege is thr road to membership in a prolession, and to all the benefits 
of improved economic and social status. Whenever college graduates 
are asked in later lile what ihev got out of college they have no dif- 
ficulty in clc'sc l ibing several kinds ol im]^c)rtant benefits, and also little 
hesitanc) about registering complaints. But the discrepancy between 
the things that head their lists of benefits and the stated purposes ol 
the colleges is usually glaring. As for the attitudes of college officials 
and ol scientists, it may be added to what was said in Chapter i that 
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for the scientist research in the present area is diiRcult and expensive, 
and that until tjuile recently it has not seemed particularly interesting. 

There is evidence existing in the literature and in current studies 
that college docs make a dillcrence. Although the college ex|)ericnce 
seems typically to be incorporated within a life pattern the main lines 
of which have already been determined, the experience may none the 
less precipitate in many people crucial changes of dirc'ction. The faci 
that students of personality are more inclined than formerly to attach 
inij}ortance to the college years augurs well lor future developments 
in this nelci. 


CONCLUSION 

The approach ol the j)resent chapter, primarily an analysis of the 
college into various coniponeni structures and processes that are later 
to be taken up in detail, ma\ have tended to obscure a crucial con- 
ception — each college functions as a whole. Hut it this conception has 
been neglected here, it is siiHiciently accented in this volume, and 
j)articularly in the following chapter by Iholessor Riestnan and Mr. 
Jencks. 

Of course we do not wish merely to breathe the wotcl “whole” and 
mean by it something that could only be sjjoiled by analysis. Obvioush 
a college is constituted of variotis components, and il one is not to 
content himself with a mere enumeration of these, il he supposes that 
they can be related in any way other than by addition, then he im- 
plies some kind of wholeness. The essential idea was at least hintc^d 
at before, the idea ol the college as a s)stem each ol whose snbs\ stems 
is related tc:) the others and to the wdiole. This conception is funda- 
mental to the problem of change in educational institutions. Or, one 
might state this the other way around; il c^ne knows how an institution 
might change — what might initiate change and what would be its 
processes — then there is no cjuestion but that he has a good grasp ol 
the functioning of that institution. 

We have seen that the collcrge itsell may be viewed as a subsystem 
within the larger system of society. We may concentrate upon the in- 
side structuring of the college without giving the lidlesi possible ai- 
tention to the larger system in which it is imbedded, just as we may, 
for purposes of intensive study, abstrac t particular components of the* 
whole college. Hut, as suggested above, when colleges change it is 
usually because of influences from outside. This means that where oui 
concern is with the improvement of our colleges we must give atteii- 
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rion to their interactions with the processes of society. This theme, 
which was acecnicil in the beginning, in (Chapter i, is one to which 
we return in the end; it is the locus oi concern in Part VllI ol this 
volume. 
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vU/ David Riesman and Christopher Jencks 

The Viability 

of the American College 


O ur hope in this chapter is to give ilic reader a sense of the 
various kinds of institutions that are called “colleges” in 
America. Our method has been piimaiily anthropological. We have 
tried to look at colleges as complex wholes, describing in an im|)!es- 
sionistic manner the different sorts of students, faculties, administra- 
tions, and publics that have practical and ideological slakes in the 
colleges, and that provide the faith, hope, charily, tuition, and ia\(\s 
to allow colleges to grow more numerous in an era when other busi- 
nesses grow somewhat less so. Both in this chapter and in our other 
contribution to this volume (Chapter 22) the limitations of our me th- 
ods and materials cannot be too much cm])hasi/ed. One ol us (Ries- 
man) has taught at Buffalo, Chicago, the University ol Kansas City, 
Johns Hopkins, and Harvard; he has done research at Coltimbia and 
Yale, and is presently cooperating with Joseph Ciusfield and Carol 
Kaye in a study of Monteith College of Wayne University and Michi- 
gan State University’s new branch at Oakland. He took part in the 

Note. For support of our work on this chapiei, we arc iu(Icl)U(l to a Riant fioin 
the Carnegie C^orporution. Our approach has been gically influcncecl l)\ tlial of 
Everett C. Hughes (see the chapter by Hughes, Becker, and Ciccr in this volume). 
We arc incietited for helpful ctiiicisins to many friends and particiilaily the fol- 
lowing: W. H. Cowley and his associate, J. B. Hetfeiliii. who allowed us to draw 
on their wide knowledge of the development oi highet ediualion; Beiuard Beiel- 
son, Richard J. Storr, Wagner I hielciis, |r., Ralph M. Rust, Martin I'row, Burton 
R. Clark, Joseph CusHeld, Robert H. Knapp. David Cottlic'b, Charles A. Bidwell, 
Jacob Gctzels, Rcecc McGee, Adam Yarmolinsky. 
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Fund for the Republic’s 1955 survey of the altitudes of social scientists 
at a sample of accredited institutions, visiting some 40 colleges and 
universities and studying interviews done at 130 more (La/arsfeld and 
1 hielens, 195H). lie has also profited fnnn the research on student 
culture carried out at the Universiiy of Kansas by Everett Hughes, 
Howard S. Becker, and Jilanthe Geer; and from analogous work at 
the CiCnler lor the Study ol Higher Education in Berkeley. The other 
(fencks) was a student at Harvaid and a grailuate student in the Har- 
vard School ol Ediuation; he spent six months enrolled as a student 
ol San iMaiuisto Stale College, briel periods as an observer at Boston 
College and the University ol Massaclnisetts, interspersed with visits 
to other New England institutions. Anyone lamiliar with the extensive 
work at, lor example, Vassar or Kansas, will realize that such super- 
ficial cxj)ei’ierKes are no substitute for an anthropological field trip 
or a sotial-]js\chological survey, even when supplemented by inform- 
ants, atrd by published materials such as histories, catalogues, and 
student nevvspa|)ers. Although succeeding chapters in this volume deal 
with such discrete lac els ol a college as admissions, j)cdagogy, and 
alumni, we have Itoped to place all these problems within a broader 
context, and thus ha\e sought to make sense ol activities that wiien 
taken in isolation sometimes ajrpear bizarre or malignant. 


THE COLLEGE AS AN INITIATION RITE 

Whole libraries ha\e been filled with books on higher education in 
America, and much cart be U*arned from some of them. (See, c.g., 
Schmidt, 1957.) Mans have been historical studies either of the single 
institution or ol .111 c'diu .11 ional tradition. Others have been cpiantita- 
ii\e ai)|)raisals ol logistic problems in coirtempoiaiy higher education. 
Our ellort here is somewhat dillereni: it is to compare colleges not 
onl) with each other, l)ut with other institutions, such as factories or 
mental hospitals, and bs a series ol analogies to seek to relate what 
happens in collc'ge to other a.^ptrls ol our national life. We risk the 
dangers, and invite the stinrulaiion, of analogies and metaphors that 
may sometimes a|)pear lar leichecl. 

Looked at in terms of a theory nH tire labor force, one mrght de- 
scribe colleges primarily as personnel ollkes, feeding properly certified 
employees into business arrd the prolessions. Some colleges supple- 
merri these general elforts b\ direct tie-ins between their education di- 
vision and loc al sc hools, their engineerirrg division and local industr y, 
or their business division and local commerce. Arrd most colleges in- 
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cvitably participate in tlie informal network through which graduates 
of each college tend to recruit fellow alumni, or perhaps more correctly, 
alumni of their own iraternity or territory. Such enclaves may help 
explain why alumni of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton have incomes 
higher than graduates of other colleges — or even the fact that 
halt the trustees ol major philanthropic foundations hold degrees 
from Harvard, Yale, or Princeton (Havemann and West, 1952). 

But why, we may ask, should business and the professions depend 
upon colleges for employees, and why should scholars oblige by sup- 
plying them? During the 19th century, American higher education 
was not so heavily age-graded as it has become since, and college w'as 
not seen as a necessary prerecjuisite to the study of law or medicine. 
However, as the country has gotten richer, and the professions 
stronger, the latter have been able to postix)ne choosing their ap- 
prentices, compelling the colleges to provide a litmus for measuring 
both intellectual and social aptitudes. Quite arguably it is also true 
that the apprentice can be more leadily turned into a respectable and 
responsible citizen, as well as a more discerning student of his spe- 
cialty, if he has had the extra four years of collegiate education. Rut 
beyond such more or less rational considerations, the American col- 
lege exists as a vast WPA project, which gives promising adolescents 
work to do while keeping them out of the job market, and also keep- 
ing several hundred thousand laciilty members oft the streets. Of 
course, such a comparison seems to ignore the great numbers of under- 
graduates who are actually in vocational programs, such as engineer- 
ing, education, business administration, or nursing; however, many 
of the students in these appai^ently prcprofessional programs are not 
actually commiited to a career, but still shopping around. Several 
years ago, the Saturday Evening Post ran an article. “Are We Making 
a Playground out of Our Colleges?*',- which rellected the attitude many 
solid citizens had, during the Depression, to the WPA; such citizens 
failed to appieciate that it has become increasingly hard in our society 
to maintain a sense of worth without a degree; and that college does 
make possible (in Erik Erikson's term) a moratorium in which an in- 
dividual has a culturally-justified pretext to spend four years growing 
up before committing himself to a career and a style of life. And as the 
WPA provided a good deal of valuable theatre and art, so the colleges 
provide cultural festivals for their communities, ranging from shows 
of contemporary music and art, or the many lecture scries for adults, 
to the festivals for real and vicarious alumni provided by football. 

To carry further the WPA analogy, it is dillicult to say to what 
extent colleges, along with the rest of the educational system, train 
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students to respond with a disciplined attitude toward work not of thcii 
own devising (and therefore provitle employers and professional schools 
with a good yardstick lor determining who will do well in highly organ- 
ized and authoritarian settings), and to what extent colleges help incul- 
cate a distaste for work precisely because of its frequently imposed and 
“alienated’* cjiiality. Certainly, quite apart from the technical skills 
acquired in college, the colleges do provide the locale for inculcating 
the social and personal skills on which employers put increasing em- 
phasis, the more so since they themselves aic increasingly college 
trained. For this purpose the ciirriciiliim is important only insofar as it 
spills over from the dassroom to the dining hall, from the library to 
the fraternity, Irom the teacher-student to the administrator-student 
and student-student relationships. One major inlluence of most oc- 
cu])ations on the attitudes of the worker is to encourage him to meet 
some people, and to prevent his meeting others. The same thing is 
true of a college. Jn this perspective it may be helpful to view the col- 
lege as a human relocation project that removes a student from par- 
ents, tonimunity, and employment to submerge him in the “student 
culture’’ ol his adolescent peers. In general, what a college does is to 
“nationalize” the studeni, taking him out of his ethnic, religious, geo- 
gra])hic. and social parishes, and exposing him to a more c'osmopolitan 
world in which the iniaginaticm is less leslricted by preconception and 
ignorance. Even in the worst colleges, einaiic i|)ation from the older, 
generation can be* stimulating. Many of the Negio colleges from which 
lunch-counter sit-ins weie begun were institutions of low standards, 
which olfered little to iheii studeiils other than an opportunity to 
entc!r a sc*ctor ol the “black boutgeoisie” sheltcrcHl behind the wall ol 
segregation. And although the innovations of the younger generation 
in most contemporary colleges take less visible and less political forms 
than this, or the radicalism of the rhirties, it is too soon to say that 
the revolution ol social and personal style that has emerged in the 
collc'ges since 19^5 will have less significant ellects on the shape of 
society.^ 

Ideally, of course, this emancipation from preconception and ig- 
norance brings the student into an international, if still largely 
Western. Great Society which traces back to the Greeks. But such 
emancipation from national and historical prejudices is less common 

'Yet, as the aiitonoinoiis rrpiihlir of the yoiiiiK extends its influence hack into 
adolescvnce. it may he that eiillegcs will lose this kind of iinporfanee, jnsi as papei- 
backs, the mass media, and l)etler icarlier training have deprived man\ colleges of 
their monopoly on introilneing adolescents to ideas, though adolescents so iniro- 
(liiced generally continue into tollege. 
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than the partial escape from local parishes, into a regional, a national, 
or occupational one, lor it depends ii]K>n the fac ulty and the curricu- 
lum, rather than on the students and the extiucurriculum. In all but 
a handfid ol colleges, the student culture outweighs ihc ellorts ol the 
faculty to make tlirect contact with the students even when, as oc- 
casionally happens, these ellorts are more than perfunctoiy. 

All the above metaphors can perhaps be stibsumed by the anthro- 
pological notion that college is an initiation rite lor separating the 
upper-middle from the lower-middle class, and for changing the serni- 
amorphotis adolescent into a semi-identilied adult. All sttidies of 
taste and opinion suggest that one of the great cultural cleavages in 
our society is between those who have been to college and those who 
have not. I’o go to college is to join what commencement oiators call 
“the fellowship ol educated men,” and what Vance Packard more 
sceptically dubs “the diploma elite” (Packard, i(j5S). In j)ar(, this 
transformation is a matter of faith. IVople go to college exjx'cting to 
become the tipper-niiddle-class heroc‘s and heroines who p()j>ulate the 
American vision ol the good life. When they gradtiate, they leel that 
they have “arrived,” and they are chaiigc^d by their very faith. Their 
new perception of themselves as responsible and respectable citizens 
is re-enforced by the fact that other people who have also “arrived” 
accei)t them as employees, husbands, wives, and fiicnds, and ex))ect 
them to play the role of the “educated” man. In this way some col- 
legt\s may have a delayed effect, influencing students only altet they 
have graduated, and must play the “college man’s” role. Oilier col- 
leges, catering to an upper-middle-class constituency, have no sue h im- 
pact on students who already reflect the collegiate values ol their 
families. 

By standing as the watchdogs ol the upper-middle class, the colleges 
have greatly circumscribed the range of behavior common among 
the national elite. Indeed, a number of well-to-do young men, ro- 
mantically convinced that the school of hard knocks produced greater 
diversity and excitement than going to college, drop out of college for 
a term or a year to hit the road or take on jobs, serve their term in the 
army, or seek the exotic or the difficult outside the country. Cor- 
respondingly, even the educated upper-middle class is far from homo- 
geneous. Furthermore, precisely because college is now the gatekeeper 
to the uj)per-middle class, as well as a decisive influence on its styles of 
life, every minority group of any standing in America has an interest 
in preserving or creating colleges to suit its own particular needs. 
Hence we have some 1200 accredited (and over 200 not accredited) 
four-year colleges, each trying tc^ initiate its students into the national 
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diploma elite while also kccj>iiig them within the bounds ol some 
narrow parochial tolerance. At the same time each enclave, whether 
geographic, eihnic, religious, occtipaiional, or sexual has helped main- 
tain the pluralism ol even the upper social strata. Kllorts to found a 
National University after the Revolution having failed, and an 
Establislimeiit being only an iVnglophile’s dream, no uniform concept 
ol what a college ought to be has prevailed in America. Nevertheless, 
minority interests, though in sum coloring and shaping the majority, 
are individually on the delensive. As American nationalism, the na- 
tional economy, and the mass media lellect an inci casing uniform 
color, colleges lend lo copy one another in order to be sure of keeping 
their jjrograms acceptable as certificates ol rcsspec tability. 

An addiiioiial conijilication is introduced by the fact that, while 
evcTy college begins as the ci cation of a special minority interest group, 
its establishment makes it in some measure autonomous. Jn almost 
every case a college is first and foremost an (‘conomic enterj>rise, whose 
primary goal is survival. The tiustc'es may, lor exam|)le, be deeply 
committed lo the education ol Lutheian ministeis, but they will not 
usually insist on this objective if the Picsident tells them that their 
college will be bankrupt il it does not open its doors to other grc)U])s. 
Many c()llc*gc\s have in fact gone bankrupt, victims of the business 
cycle, of mismanagement (and veiy larely, Iraiid), ol sectarian com- 
])ctitic)n, and ol the characteristic Ameiican hojrelulness that leads. 
peo{)lc to Stan small businesses over and over again, despite previous 
records of failure*, temporarily subsidi/ing the community with their 
enc^rgic’s. In general, diversification brings stability to a college, as to 
other economic enier])i isc‘s, and so the student body tends to bt*come 
ever more heierogenc'ous. Each college gradually in(ot'|)oiaLes more of 
the tendencies generally lound in the national upper-middle clas.s, 
and tlius becomc‘s an agency for its furl her homogeni/ation. 'Ihus our 
hypothetical lailheran sc^minary fust admits local Lutheians who do 
not want .1 j)ulpit because the alter native is to send local churc hgoers 
to a godless public college, while bankiupling the seminary, but once 
nonclergymen come, non-Lutherans apply for teachirrg jobs and arc 
hired because no cornpeieirt Lutheians ap])ly. And so gradually the 
U|)per-iiriddle c la.vs loses .sonre ol the puritanical ferocity that the old 
Lutherarr preachers provided. At the .same time, because this oncc- 
Luiheian collcfge is available as a standing advertisement for attending 
college iir its area, new social strata, jneviously not oriented toward 
higher education, tend to be drawn into the college-going group. Thu.s, 
although on the one hand the national academic disciplirrcs and na- 
tional student recruiting bring unilormity to higher education at one 
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level, the very existence of such higher education brings into the upper- 
middle class diverse elements from depressed strata from which the 
eliie were formerly more insulated. In an effort to encompass this 
diversity, we shall look at the occupations, religions, geographic 
regions, ethnic grotijis, sexes, social classes, age groups, political groups, 
and intellectual cliques that have a stake in higher education. 

Occupational interest groups. In the Colonial Period some of the 
zeal that went into the founding and maintenance of the first Ameri- 
can colleges came from the lear of educated immigrants that their 
children, born in less urbane surroundings than their European 
parents, might revert to barbarism. 'This fear evoked an effort to 
perpetuate the educated classes, which in most areas meant both the 
ministry and the class ol gentlemen. The first American college, 
Harvard, taught Greek and Latin, which were not only the languages of 
clergymen, but also the symbols ol the gentleman — indeed the aspiring 
clergyman needed these to be a gentleman if he was to command the 
respect of his parish. Grammar and rhetoric, philosophy and mathe- 
matics, were part of the formal curriculum; table manners and deport- 
ment, part ol the informal. In Puritan New England during the 
Colonial Period, the scions of the merchant leisure class could not be 
sent for finishing to the Anglican college's ol Oxiord and (himbridge, 
and even in the South distance w'as often such a problem that the 
Tidewater gentry had to settle for William and Mary. In all these 
institutions, the mixing of prospective clergymen with the sons of the 
rich and would-be rich tended to produce more worldly clerics — and to 
lead to the creation, temporarily, of newer, dissenting colk^ges of 
greater orthodoxy and less splendor, until these latter colleges in turn 
followed the primrose path. 

I'his pattern of mixing occupational and social training persists 
down to the present day. Hundreds of colleges have been foimdcHl to 
provide some community with theologically orthodox leadcrshijj that 
could not be conveniently recruited from colleges elsewhere. As the 
theological and geographical schisms that generated the new college 
faded, the institution could no longer count on recruits and patron- 
age from those who once thought its ideological speciali/.ation im- 
portant; and so most such schools have expanded, sometimes to train 
men of several faiths, but more often to train nonministers who at 
least nominally hold to the college's beliefs. Such expansion has pro- 
duced alumni of less religious commitment, who have in turn opened 
“their” college to new cadres of unbelievers or indifferents. Equally 
important, religious .sects have tended to upgrade themselves socially, 
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in p;irt ihrougli these very colleges. As a result a pulpit that at first 
needed only a smattering ot Biblical passion eventually demands a 
man with a liberal education who can converse with the now educated 
parishioners. Once ihe lacilities lor such instruction are provided, they 
can seldom be supported solely by i'uiure preachers. Vet even toda) 
there are nearly 500 theological schools, ol which more than half aie 
not part of a larger educational enierprise. 

Even so, in ihe last (eiifiiry the need for ministers has inspired 
fewer new colleges than has the need lor teacliers. In the late 19th 
century, slate normal schools spiead across the cotin try to provitle 
teacheis loi the ever increasing primary school po])ulation. As the 
demand for secondary teacheis caught up with the demand Jor ele- 
mentary teachers, normal schools became teachers tolleges, with liberal 
arts divisKins. Conversely, liberal arts colleges added education units 
in order to cash in on the single biggest souKe ol potential college 
students. 1 oday the majority ol teachers come from liberal arts rather 
than teachers colleges. With this distinction of purpose abolished the 
former teachers’ college is likely to feel that it is dislinguisht‘d only by 
low prestige and low standards, and will move with all possible speed 
to emulate the liberal arts college ])rogram. Furthermore, once a 
liberal arts (urriculum is established, the teachers’ college becomes 
suitable lor the eclu<atio!i ol students headetl for other careers, and 
resembles the liberal arts college even in its clientele. 

In general, normal schools have changed faster than theological 
schools, because being under public control they could more easily 
find funds to redefine themselves, and being virtually without tuition, 
c'ould more i^asily recruit new specie's of students from the armies of 
high school graduates to whom some kind of college training now 
seemed important. As a result, there are probably no more than 100 
teachers’ colleges left in the country, while another aoo colleges, which 
were fcjiinerly exclusively for teachers, texlay train students in the 
liberal arts, and sometimes also in professions other than education. 

Hie growth of higher education in this era also created an un- 
precedented demand for colhge teachers. Scholars have general!) 
found it easier to recruit within existing colleges than to found new 
ones for their own purposes. But the exce|>tions are iiateresting. When 
the academic profession emerged in .America in the late 19th century 
under a heavy Germanic influence, several efforts were made to found 
universities, like Clark and Hopkins, that were “purely academic ' 
(Stcjrr, 195^^). The Gerinan patter n, however, could not be transplanted 
uriainended, partly because, as we have suggested, institutions de- 
voted solely to graduate training and researc h had no ready source of 
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recruits in a nation without a long intellectual tradition, and partly 
because even philanthropy could not keep universities solvent with- 
out tuition-paying undergraduates. More recently, the academicians 
have won foundation support lor research institutes, miraculously 
cleansed ol students. Yet scholars have often been unhappy in such an 
other-worldly setting, for without apprentices they have no excuse for 
those unproductive peiiods when no idea seems to llower. Lacking 
the attitude toward leisure that made it seem natural lor All Souls 
(Aillege in Oxford lo have no undergraduates when the endowment 
was sulheient, the research institutes have mainly been attached 
to universities and have employed their scholars ordy part-lime, al- 
though such developments as the Stanford Research Institute, with its 
large contracts in science and the social sciences, may be closer to the 
more academic commercial laboratories such as Bell Telephone, Gen- 
eral Electric, or RCA than it is to the Ford-financed Behavioral 
Sciences Center nearby. 

'I'he lailure of the i()th-c'entury universities has not, however, meant 
a complete rout lor the academicians. 'Today there are j>erhaps three 
dozen universities that turn out almost all the doctorates in arts and 
sciences (Berelson, Hjfio). But none of these universities has seriously 
considered abolishing the B.A. degree, or eliminating undergraduates; 
some have merely neglected tliein; some (Columbia and Chicago) 
have set up semiaiitonomcjus undergraduate divisions; some (e.g.. 
Harvard) have merged graduate and undergraduate instruction as 
much as possible. 

As the academic profession itself, that is, college and university teach- 
ers, rise in power and prestige (cl. Lipset, ujGo, Ch. X), the academic 
prolession itsell becomes a serious competitor with law, metlitine, and 
engineering for talented students. CA)llege teachers arc seldom pro- 
fessionalized as such, jxtrticulaiiy so in the better ittstitulions, but 
rather as members of a discipline wdio understandably pielcr to send 
their favorite students into that discipline rather than into one of the 
other professions. Hence the graduate schools of law and medicine, 
and perhaps particularly those that insist on four years of college from 
their applicants, may increasingly have a hard time holding their own. 
Their problems may become similar to those of Clark and Hopkins, 
when, as wholly graduate universities, they lacked an undergraduate 
feeder college. As things are now, however, the major professional 
schools prefer to put off selection of their apprentices until they have 
had four years of college. This not only means that they are more 
mature, but it also means that they have had at least two years of a 
quasi-apprenticeship to some academic discipline. It is apjxirently 
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easier to tell who will be a good medical student if one has some idea 
how he fared on the road to becoming a biochemist, just as it is easier 
to tell who will be a good lawyer if one has some idea how he did 
as an historian. Of course, the lari thai such specialization provides 
uselul predictive data is no guarantee that it provides useful pre- 
professional preparation. 'Two years of “majoring” may be just an 
extended medical aptitude icsl. Indeed, some prolessors of mcilicine 
urge this view, saying tha* fhey have to teach all the required scientific 
material over again in medical school anyway, and that the only 
point ol undergraduale recjuirements is to allow the medical schools 
to rejc( t misfits instead of having to Hunk them out. On the other 
hand, there is much to be said for consecutive specialization in distinct 
fields. 'I’he lawyer who has learned something of the intricacies of 
economics or chemistry or |)hilosophy may be both a better lawyer 
and a wiser man. Whelhei he would have been b(‘tter off devoting 
the same time to a nonspecialist’s reading of “Great Books” is an open 
(juestion. 

The prepat ation ol school and college teachers was only one need 
that led to the creation ol colleges. Some of the presently leading 
institutions have grown Irom the demand lor trained engineers, ag- 
riculturalists, veterinarians, and technicians of every sort. Ciongress 
was moved in to jiass the Morrill Ac t to provide for the training 
ol such men and women in what weie often called Collegers of Agri- 
cultuie and Mechanical Arts. In slates that were relatively new these 
land-grain colleges ollen attracted an incieasingly wide cross section 
of students not envisioned by their founders. I’his magnetism was 
enhanced in those slates, such as Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, 
that combined the technical college with the state university. In con- 
trast, such growth was retarded in states like Massachusetts, which had 
a tradition of juivale education and were long unable to see what 
legitimate functions a j)ublic institution might serve beyond those 
specified by Congress. 

Like colleges for teachers, these vocational colleges were unable to 
retain a purely preprofessiona* program. Even before the Morrill Act, 
reformers like Francis Wayland at Brown had tried to rejolacc the 
prevailing classical exercises by a curriculum (inlluenced by German 
exami)les) that seemed to him more adapted to a modern scientific 
and cosmopolitan age. Such hopes, and the analogous ones of Henry 
'Fappan at Michigan, were defeated in part by the unwillingness of 
students and their parents to accept an education that was defined as 
socially inferior, and in part by the bitter rivalry of sectarian institu- 
tions (see Storr, 1953; also Riesman, 1959^)- general, under the Mor- 
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rill Act the same pattern we have seen elsewhere has been repeated, 
if in less dramatic form, with the result that although the nation has 
loo schools of agriculture and 200 schools of engineering, all but about 
50 are under the aegis of a comprehensive college or university that 
lends the laciliiies and presiige of the “pure** liberal arts disciplines to 
technical programs. 

So, too, the hostility of the liberal arts faculty toward preprofessional 
subjects has operated to prevent some economics departments from 
offering accounting, limited the clinical work in some psychology 
departments, and kept some departments of natural science from 
allotting as much space to engineering as the potential enrollment 
might justify. (Analogous fears or snobberies have been one ele- 
ment in keeping the performing arts out of many curricula — this 
in addition to uneasiness as to how to evaluate them in comparative 
and credit terms.) 

Yet although all efforts at vocational training have been increasingly 
permeated by the liberal arts, and the vocations thereby elevated to 
more dignified positions, there are seemingly endless new occupa- 
tions whose practitioners want colleges oriented in their direction. 
One recent area of rapid growth has been “business education,’’ 
sometimes under the auspices of local magnates who want recruits, 
but more often sponsored by colleges which want to attract and 1 eta in 
local students to whom the liberal arts seem irrelevant and didicult. 
In many urban communities, a “Bus. Ad.** program seems eminently 
practical, indeed a competitor in this respect with engineering to the 
first generation college student and his parents, as well as to the local 
business-class trustees, who may not themselves particularly want or 
need recruits, but who may feel that this is a way to keep “their’’ col- 
lege soundly afloat. Yet often this enterprise turns out not to be prac- 
tical at all. “Business’* is not one but innumerable occupations, many 
of which are not easy to conceptualize for anticipatory training (cf. 
Merton, Reader, and Kendall, 1957); thus courses in business law often 
are more a laying on of hands to reassure students that they have 
learned something real than any introduction to the legal problems 
a businessman might confront. As a result, many undergraduate 
schools of business, despite the courses in marketing, production con- 
trol, and so on, have in effect transformed themselves into second- 
rate departments of economics, with a smattering of social science 
and writing courses thrown in. Thus, their function has more often 
been to provide would-be busiacssmen with academic credentials than 
to provide them with any useful information. Unfortunately for the 
students, many personnel offices have discovered this, and increasingly 
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prefer liberal arts graduates wlio are likely to be more sophisticated. 
One conse(|uciice of this development has been a greater interpene- 
tration of business and academic values, at least in the upper reaches 
of large business enterprise. Like such graduate schools of business as 
Chicago, Harvard, and Carnegie 'Lech, some of the better liberal arts 
colleges have pin scholarly men as gaiekccpers on the road to eco- 
nomic: success, so ihat (he more ambitious and able students, if not 
deflected from business ahtjcijether, are prepared for business roles 
which will allow (hem (o use their new-found intellectual powers. 
Although in the most selective colleges there seems to be an increasing 
tendency lor students to avoid business careers altogether (cl. Ries- 
man, [i959a|) most up|)er-iiiiddle-class college graduates consider busi- 
ness quite respectable and help to make it so as executives who are ex- 
posed to, and to some extent iniluenced by, such “academic" values as 
breadth of view, scepticism, and the ability to master complex chains ol 
information. 

The spread of the degree-hic*iaichy has encouraged many occiipa 
ticjns reejuiring even less technical expertise than business to seek a 
certificate to set them off from mere high school graduates. For many 
this distinction has come Irom the two-year A. A. degree awaidcd by 
the junioi colleges. But altliough these institutions weie often founded 
to provide such terminal vocational programs, (hey have rarely bc‘en 
content to tie themselves to middle-level occupations, l oday only 
one junioi- collc-ge student in three takes a vocational program, while 
the other two begin a transler program that would, if completed, 
allow (hem to s])end only two years away frcmi home for the H.A. 
instead of four years. By encoui aging the junior college to prcpaie 
them for lurther acadcmiic work, these transfer students have con- 
tributed to the diversification of junior colleges nuicb as nonministers, 
nonteachers, and nonlarmeis initially broadened mote single-minded 
colleges. 

"File junior college has gicjwn so last in recent ycrars, espec ially when 
known as the “community collc*ge.” that it is now proper to speak ol 
the junior college “movement" ((’dark, njtio; Xfedsker, ujfio). Many 
of (be nation’s junior colleges are supervised by local boards of educa- 
tion, some use the buildings ol the local high schools,- and nicjst have 
recruited their facultic's largely Irom secondary school teachers. Ihus, 
the junior college may become, in its academic temper and its con- 
ciliation of local “needs" and powers, a near-automatic upward exten- 
sion of high sdiool to the 13th and 14th grades— an easy option for 
students who are not yet prepared to make the decision, or whose 
families cannot afford the saciifices, that going away to college might 
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entail. In this way, many students gain a higher education who would 
otherwise never encounter it, and the more academically alert and 
ambitious arc encouraged to traiislcr after two years to a more sub- 
stantial institution. Unlortunately, some students are also restrained 
from moving on by the established tendency of private institutions 
in the East to look askance at translers, an attitude rellccting their high 
initial admission standards and remarkable ability to graduate nearly 
all they do admit. (More vacancies could be created by taking fewer 
freshmen.) 

Some junior colleges have been tempted to retain giltcd students 
by expanding their program, improvising a bachelor’s degree that 
succeeds in holding students who would be better off elsewhere. If, 
on the other hand, the B.A. becomes established, the college is likely 
to neglect those seeking a technical degree in two years even though 
these may remain the great majority. But |)artly because the laculty 
without Ph.D.’s lears for its status and security if their institution up- 
grades ilsell, and partly because of a genuine commitment to general 
ediKution for the many, most two-year colleges remain such. Aca- 
demically ambitious laculty must cither get out or be satisfied with 
the vicaiious achievements of their proteges. In this they share a prob- 
lem of the fout-ycar college te*acher who must watch his best students 
move on to graduate work elsewhere. 

One further species of vocational training deserves mention, espe- 
cially as it is in some ways (juite distinct from the other patieins we 
have sketched. Hie authors know almost nothing about the speciali/etl 
colleges of art, music, and dej^ign, such as Juilliard, Curtis, Pratt Insti- 
tute, the (diic’.igo Art Institute, or the Rhode Island School ol Design. 
Some have followed the standard pattern of spicing their offerings with 
a heavy dose of general education and ollering the B.A. But sc^me ap- 
parently ins])ire a clarity ol jnirpose and ambition that makes such 
paraphernalia seem unnecessary — something to be picked up on the 
side rather than made part ol the educational machinery. These col- 
leges can perhaps afford their indiflerencc to the liberal arts partly 
because their recruits are often arty youngsters from culturally 
sophisticated and sometimes wealthy homes. Furthermore, many ol 
the students see the arts and their future role as closely related to 
the general intellectual culture, and often in opposition to the “col- 
legiate” values and “square” society that lorce other preprofessionals 
to acquire all the symbols of the standard B.A. More certain of their 
place on the intellectual and cultural map, they perhaps do not need 
course credits to establish it. 

In addition to the institutions just mentioned, there are cjther 
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variants that train students for specific occupations, instructing how to 
set up a broadcasting system for an undei developed country, or teach- 
ing ceramics, or indeed almost anything that one can find in the 
Yellow Pages ol the phone directory. But here, too, oc ( upational 
minorities come to college only partly to learn a trade. They also 
come unconsciously (or sometimes consciously) hoping to learn a 
social rcjlc and to become a certain kind of person, and this hope has 
allowed many colleges to the degree as a lever for upgrading an 
occupatic^n socially and intellectually. Technical curricula which could 
be mastered in two or three years now include “general education.” 
This means not only that the program gains social eclat by taking 
four yc'ars and awarding the B.A., but also that entrants are entitled 
to think of themselves as professionals, and in addition to be at least 
casually lamiliar with “culture” and other marks of social sophistica- 
tion. In j)art such shifts have been justified by vocational arguments. 
The liberal arts are supposed, lor example, to teach engineers lo ccmi- 
rnunicate verbally with one another, and thus make them better ct.- 
gineers. 

Another important conse(|ueiuc ol “liberalizing” engineering is to 
help make this a possible career for uppei -middle-class students, whose 
]>arents have been to college and who are therelore likely to regard 
a little culture as a ,sinr tjua non ol any (ollegiatc program. Such stu- 
dents have traditionally taken a liberal arts degree and then gone into 
law or medicine or business. But as the mmrber ol students from col- 
lege-ediK ated families grows, and as the prestige ol the business world 
falls in the better colleges, rrew professiorrs must be invented to sup- 
plerncrrt law and rriedicirre as high status putsuits. By (omitrg to 
terms with “culture,” engineering and applied stierue, arclriiecture 
aird various lornis ol civil service, are attent|)titrg to lill this role, hop- 
ing to combine the economic rewards ol busirress with the intellectual 
appeal of science, as medicine (and law, in another sense) have long 
doire.- 

One difficulty is that as techrrical colleges add liberal arts progranrs, 
the combination, although ur'dotibtedly producing better emjrloyees 
and citizens, rrray keej) oirt some ol the traditioiral socially-mobile rt^ 
emits who believe they can oirly afford a four-yt'ar rrreal ticket and 
have no tirrre for “ctdtural bull.” Ftirtheimore, the seduction of the 

® Not only ilo tin* niou* \vt ll-to-<lo :iinl <'osnn)])olit:iii sliiilfiils w.uit to study ni- 
giiiccring at a folUgc that is not siinplv an “cngiin't ring collt-gc. ' but they also 
want to keep open lire option to nio\e into anotlin spirialiN; tins is one attrac- 
tion that Vale* or Slantord have for some piosjnclixe engineers and scientists, in 
competition with MM' oi ('al lech. 
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upper-middlc-tlass student may be but a brief affair, for such students 
are likely to be sensitive to the intra-acadcniic snobberies that make 
engineers less worthy than physicists and chemists. Under these cir- 
cumstances the college that gets “too good," as Cal Tech and to some 
extent as MIT have done, may find itself turning out scientists in- 
stead of engineers. This is very satisfaeJory for the institutions, but 
by training its potential elite lor another calling, it defeats the el- 
forts of the engineering profession to upgrade itself. Similar problems 
arise in some schools of education, such as at Berkeley or Columbia’s 
Teachers (College, where graduates may become professors of eiliica- 
tion instead of “mere” school superintendents. 

In similar fashion, a debate is under way within the business com- 
munity and within educational circles concerning the advantages ol 
liberal arts training as a basis even for technical industrial jobs. In- 
creasingly, the men at the top insist that they prefer men initially 
trained in the liberal arts, in part because this has become a lashion, 
but in part also because of the awareness that the scientific revolution 
has outdated technical skills almost as fast as it has re(|uired them; 
hence many employers have discovered that their technicians miisi 
rapidly be replaced by younger men who know^ more recent devclo))- 
ments, while older men must be given administratixe positions that 
require the ability to organize one’s lellows instead of the material 
environment. At the same time, at the lower levels of business that 
put specific job descriptions in the hands ol campus recruiters, the 
demand often remains for the “tech” graduate. Many businesses have 
found it necessary to retrain -these olten gauche technicians when they 
are promoted to managerial posts — and even then they often find that 
men with a purely engineering background cope badly with man) 
administrative problems whose -intricacies apparently dely purcl) 
rationalistic analysis. 

Thus, while some can proclaim the ilecline of the liberal arts, and 
note that two bachelor’s degrees out ol thiee are outside ol the arts 
and sciences and that at least four in five arc vocationally oriented, 
others can note that these officially preprofession a I programs conceal 
much study that has no direct relevance to the students’ future work 
and can be justified, if at all, only on intellectual grounds. Unlor- 
tunately, these courses taken as “general” education are likely to be 
as prcprofessional as the student’s own specialty, being aimed pri- 
marily at preparing specialists in another field. The engineer who 
optimistically enrolls in a literature course in order to broaden his 
mind will sometimes discover that literary criticism can be as narrowly 
technical and unintellectual as his courses in civil engineering, and 
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he is likely to conclude Ironi this that books are a waste ol time, for 
he will usually not realize that the course is more or less unconsciously 
tlcsigncd as a sicp toward membership in the profession of English. 

1 he authors are backhandedly delending vocationalism here against 
merely narrow-minded snobbish ciiticism. In purely numerical terms, 
the liberal arts are better oil in this couniry that at any time in the 
past. Ihus it seems likely that if one examined the academic train- 
ing of influential Americans in 1900 and 191)0, today's elite would 
have spent lar more time studying at least nominally liberal subjects, 
lo be sure, many more would also have had vocational tiaining, but 
it seems paradoxical to assume, as many humanists do, that “liberal ” 
subjects arc worse off when men study engineering than when they leave 
school after the eighth grade or alter high school. It is tiue enough, 
as this section has shown, that hardly any American institutions can 
claim academic jiurity. The fact that colleges must serve many mas- 
ters ollends those who want institutions to serve a single clear-cut 
purpose and who perhaps correc tly fear that wiiat they most deeply 
care about cannot survive in pluralistic com])eiilion. 

Religious iuterests. While cxcupational minorities have played an 
important part iti encouraging new' colleges, religious groups strug- 
gling to maintaiti orthodoxy have also been important. Originally 
this involved the “occ upational“ ptoblcmi of getting theologically 
competent ministers to defend the faith, but usually the new colleges 
had the more general purpose of keeping the social elite ol the laith 
within the bounds of orthodoxy. To exemplily from one small geo- 
graphical aiea: Harvard was founded to help the Puritans escape 
Anglican Oxfoid and Cambridge, and Yale ap|.>cared in 1701 w^hen 
a group ol New Haven ministers, influenced in part by distrust ol 
the liberal heresies that were coming to dominate Harvard, estab- 
lished a competing college to preserve the old social and religious 
order in Connecticut. Again, the Congregationalists who IouiuIchI Am- 
herst were in part moved by objections to the IJnitarianism that shook 
Harvard in the early 19th century, and the Yankee Methodists who 
set up Boston University at the time of the Civil War lelt that Har- 
vard's classical cuiricultiin and aristocratic values were dcsttoying the 
ethos of pious dissent. The .same era also saw the Jesuits establish 
Boston College, to help the new Boston-lrish community maintain its 
religious and social integrity in a Piotestant society. 

lOday there are nearly 700 church-related colleges scattered across 
the country. About 400 (not including ones that have wholly left 
the fold) remain Protestant or Protestant-related, while nearly 300 
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are run by Roman C^atholics. The Catholics, although late comers 
in the college-founding business, have now nearly caught up with the 
Protestants. Although theologically more uniform than the Protes- 
tants, competition and jealousy among the various Orders have re- 
sembled the rivalry among Protestant sects and have contributed in 
the same way to the multijrlication of the Church’s colleges. Contrary 
to what many think, there is no comprehensive plan lor Catholic 
education in America, and many colleges have no better reason lor 
existence than, let us say, the desire of Franciscan Fathers not to let 
the Jesuits capture all the talented local youngsters, or perhaps the 
conviction of the Dominican Sisters that the local Sacred fleart Col- 
lege is snobbish or intellcciually radical. 

Among the Protestant sects, only those with a completely rural liase, 
such as the Amish and Hutterites, have been able to resist college 
altogether without losing their most ambitious and talented young. 
Other grouj)s born into a tradition diilering Ironi the standard Amer- 
ican brands have, il denominationally organized or bounded, ended 
up with the compromises of a college, and have gradually been “Amer- 
icanized” both by their colleges and by other institutions until they 
are no longer “minority” groups. I’he smaller and more evangelical 
Protestant sec ts, such as the Seventh Day Adventists and Mennonites, 
have continuously faced the dilemma: either to try to keep their 
)oung people from attending worldly and hence corrupting col- 
leges, or to found their own and see them in the course of time be- 
come more worldly. One by one, however, the (piainter severities 
disintegrate, and the general American youth culture, led by disc 
jockeys in addition to community-minded clergymen, takes over. Mid- 
dle-class values even infect the management and there is ample ma- 
terial for irony to be found in both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
intramural literature that in one breath attacks American “material- 
ism” and in another boasts about the millions in new buildings and 
the tens of thousands in new .students that will be forthcoming if 
current fund drives succeed — no dc^ubt to the greater glory of the 
spirit. 

The ties of the major Protestant denominations to “their” col- 
leges have become increasingly attenuated, and subventions from the 
churches, although still of great importance, especially in the smaller 
institutions and in the South, seem less and less able to assure .sol- 
vency. No less important, the merger of Americans into a kind of 
ecumenical Protestantism, imj^atient of sectarian distinctions, has les- 
sened the monopolistic position of any given Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, or other college over a particular flock. Such monopolies sur- 
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vive only in the more other-worldly sects, such as the Adventists, 
whose tiny colleges barely stay alloat on the piety ol their constituen- 
cies and the poverty oi their faculties. The belter established church- 
related colleges increasingly compete lor the same students and 
endowments as ihc nonsectarian institutions, and can often be distin- 
guished from the latter only by such archaisms as compulsory chapel, 
a few ministers on the Board of Trustees, and a tenuous connection 
with a mission college in the Middle East or Africa. Whatever the 
osmotic pressure of the Congregational tradition at Obcrlin. the Epis- 
copalian at Kenyon, the Quaker at Swaithmore or Bryn Mawr, these 
and similar colleges live today for all practical purposes in the secu- 
lar world of the private institutions, seeking good students and fac- 
ulty from everywhere and with every shade nl belief and unbelief. 
In fact, publicity makes clear that Wesleyan is Methodist neither 
in management nor support, in a number ot these liberal arts col- 
leges. however, the surviving and tenuously religious traditum does 
have an impact in engendering or at least preserving among some 
of the students an interest in the public weal and even in public 
service (what would in an earlier clay ha\e been termed “Christian 
social action”), so that students Ironi Obeilin, Swarthmore, and Wes- 
leyan, for instance, often emerge with social and civic concerns linked 
to their academic ones. 

Although comparable forces have been at woik on Catholic cduca-“ 
lion, the (Catholic colleges will not necessarily become scculari/ed, 
cither de facto or dr jure, as so many of the Protest ant-1 ounded ones 
have done and are doing. To be sure, if one resorts to analogi(?s with 
Protestant dcvelopmciiis one can discover in some Catholic institu- 
tions occasional “Jansenisl” note's that remind one ol the harsh as- 
ceticism and the lear of the giacious and worldly intellc'ct that domi- 
nated some small, |>erhaps especially Southern, Calvinist colleges 
during the jacksoiiiaii epoch and latei. Moreover, the ethnic enclaves 
within C^atholicism are not likely to resist general American patterns 
of commerce, intellect, and art. One can find a few small Catholic 
girls’ colleges, run by teaching Sislcis, that assure the parents of a 
safely hermetic, if not ascctically uncomlortable, education for their 
daughters. But such insulation within Catholic education against gen- 
eral American values seems rare. (Catholic higher education (like 
Catholicism generally) copes with .secularization by partial incorpora- 
tion of it. Thus, the architectinc of Catholic colleges, where they ate 
not the converted mansions of the once-rich, is generally not ascetic 
but meant to be imposing — even though until very recently it has sel- 
dom been avant-garde and is about as tasteless and imitative as Amer- 
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ican collegiate architecture generally. The better girls' colleges seek to 
iniroduce their graduates to upper-middle-class “gracious living" and 
smile correspondingly on the arts, accepting these as part of the female 
stock in trade; a few of the best women’s colleges (e.g., the College of 
New Rochelle, or Manhattanville) go further and sponsor an intellec- 
tuality that can be spirited and unparochial. And the best men’s col- 
leges and universities — many of them run by the Jesuits — foster an in- 
lellediial (ompetence and assurance that, if not quite as cosmopolitan 
as many (Catholics and non-Catholics would wish, still preserves the 
graduate from discomfiture at his first exposure to non-Catholic thought 
and experience. 

Many problems of secuiari/ation, however, have been postponed 
rather than solved. Although of course some (Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities go back a long w^iy in American histoiy, most have been 
lounded fairly lecently to cope with the upwardly mobile children 
and grandchildren of Catholic immigrants; and they have perforce 
been lounded in communities, mainly urban and suburban, where 
Protestant or secular ccjllc*ges already existed. Hence, few Clatholic 
colleges have thus far had to cope, as the Protestant ones did earlier, 
with students of ditterent faiths who could not or would not go else- 
w'here for an education. Permanently, and as ethnicity dries up, it 
will be more difficult to maintain a “separate but ecjual” pattern on 
solely religious grounds. 'Fo be sure, another bulwark of orthodoxy 
only recently threatened has been the lact that many students cainc 
to a Catholic college as the first in their communities to seek higher 
education, and olien Icjokecl forward to life in the same religiously 
homogeneous rommunity. They were happy to attend a C.hurch col- 
lege as a sign of continuity between past and future. Morec^ver, many 
priests teaching in such colleges arc themselves the sons of such fami- 
lies, for in America as in Quebec and elsewhere, the upper social strata 
have been chary of the clerical life, especially as it is not for them 
a channel of social mobility. Thus, priests and students, sharing an 
ethnic and familistic as well as a rcligiotis culture, have been able to 
share and support each other’s sense of beleaguerment in America as 
a way of coming to manageable terms with the American scene. 

However, as the appended vignette of Boston College may serve to 
illustrate, the story does not stop here. In recent years the teaching 
Orders have had to staff their colleges increasingly with laymen, par- 
ticularly in the sciences, also drawing on non-Catholics; in many in- 
stitutions the priests or nuns are now in a minority. Although clerical 
control of the institutions themselves remains intact (where they exist. 
Boards of Trustees, made up of prominent Catholics, have little au- 
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thority and arc relied on primarily for fund-raising and public rela- 
ti(ms), the drive for academic respectability forces the abdication ol 
control over the “objective” subjects to the national academic dis- 
ciplines, just as happened earlier in the Protesiaiit-coiitrolled colleges. 
Few leading Carbolic educators believe there is such a thing as “C^ath- 
olic history,” or “(^ailujlic economics,” let alone “Catholic physics”; 
to be sure, a Catholic economist may emphasize some of the less bour- 
geois and capitalistic teachines of the Papal encyclicals, just as a Cath- 
olic historian may try to counter Lutheran treatments of the Refor- 
mation. Leading Catholic laymen argue that (Catholic students should 
“get to know the Protestant viewpoint” by reading Protestant books, 
il not by hearing Protestant teachers. Althougli in some dioceses (e.g. 
St. Louis) (Catholic students are under clerical pressure not to attend 
secular institutions, a handliil of Catholic educators (including the 
lleadinaster ol Portsmouth Priory, an elite boys’ boarding school) has 
argued that a gilted (Catholic student will do better attending a sec- 
ular university, not only in lerins ol a more secure access to the main 
streams ol American intellectual lile, but also in terms ol finding his 
own Ciatholicism slrcngiliened there. For example, Newman Clubs in 
secular colleges may oiler a more realistic foretaste of the role ol a 
(Catholic in America than do solid phalanxes of often complacent Cath- 
olics in Church colleges. 

Suddenly, a wliole new wave ol uppcT-middle-c lass or would-be up- 
per-midcllcM lass Catholic students is attending college, and an enor- 
mous building and development program has been maintained by 
Catholic educators and communities to keep up with the new reejuire- 
nicnts; and although some ol the poorer students could be and some- 
times are left to the ec|ually cx[>anding public institutions, an ellort 
has been nracle to find places wuthin the (Catholic fold for all whe^ 
could do the work. This rrrovernent has paralleled in sorrre corrsider- 
able measure the rerrewed interest in religion characteristic of postwar 
America (cl. Ilcrberg, 11)5.5)- C-lnnicr membership in the anti-Coni- 
murrist club has helped speed acceptance ol C^atholics in some circles 
where toleraircc ol other minorities is still slight. In this situation, 
many (Catholic colleges could oiler a religious appeal not coupled with 
serious social disadvantage. For most students, the cleniarid for a rec- 
onciliation of Catholic ideology and secular thought is no more press- 
ing than analogous problems lor nominally Protestant and Jewish 
students; lor all three, discrepancies arc handled by compartmentali/a- 
tion rather than by translormation. 

But neither the best teachers nor the best students in the Catholic 
universities are satisfied with such compromises. Even though they 
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can understand, they can also regret the relative paucity of Catholic 
contributions to scientific, scholarly, and intellectual life in the United 
States, and some may look longingly at the achievements of Catholic 
universities in Louvain or ^^ilan, much as Protestant divines in the 
last century may have loi^ked longingly to Augsburg or Basel or 
Edinburgh. As already implied, it is hard to sort out what is specifi- 
cally Catholic in ihe dissatisfaction with Catholic achievemeni in 
American academic life Irom what is specific to the lower social strata 
from which many Catholics come. The upper-niiddle-class Catholic 
college graduate, when it comes to deciding where his own children 
shall attend college, may be torn between his feeling that most stu- 
dents and teachers at Catholic colleges are socially gauche and intel- 
lectually unsophisticated and his fear of disloyalty to his community 
if he seeks an “aristocratic" Catholicism of the European variety by 
sending his children to the leading secular colleges. (Of course, the 
stale universities have the additional competitive advantage of low 
tuition.) 

On the whole, what is striking here as elsewhere is the historical 
ability of the Church to expand and to hold within its orbits such 
conlliciing departures and desires. The Hood of newly college-con- 
scious students who are attracted to or satisfied with the traditional 
type ol Catholic college has not blotted out all attention to the small, 
self-conscious, intellectual minority who want these colleges to be- 
come more cosmopolitan. Yet the long-run kitiire remains opa(|ue. 
With the possible exception of the Mormons, who have brought to 
higher education the same ejiormous communal zeal as to other adivi- 
tics in the suite of Utah, no religiously-oriented culture has so far 
managed to grapple with modern industrial society in the United 
States in a way that is satisfactory to the most sensitive and talented. 
The campuses where religious interests seem most intensely intellec- 
tual (as distinguished from devotional) are often the secular ones 
where Tillich and Niebuhr, Berdayev and Barth and Bubei-, Bernanos 
and Father D’Arcy, are read and discussed. On a Catholic campus 
the very presence of Churchly religion may somewhat minimi/e the 
search for personal insight that is characteristic of the religious con- 
cern among some Protestants and Catholics today. Many lukewarm- 
Protestants and lukewarm-Jews discover in secular colleges that their 
sect is a remarkable historical and intellectual achievement that can 
provide a frame of orientation, if not of devotion (cf. Fromm, 1950). 
On Catholic campuses too, the personal meaning of religion is brought 
home for some, while its social taken-for-grantedness is reinforced for 
most. Though so far as we know no satisfactory study exists, it would 
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seem that the national scholarship and recruitment programs have 
done more to draw able Protestants away from Protcstant-rontrolled 
colleges than to lure Catholics from the (Catholic ones (sec Knapp and 
Goodrich, 1952; Knapp and Greenbaum, 1953). Thus the Catholic 
colleges would seem to have a good deal ol leeway to redefine iheir 
several missions, for the time being, we suspect, Jesuit practicality 
will continue to syncreti/e with American pragmatism, while Per- 
sonal ist, Integral ist, and oiii<.r variants, either dogmatic or j>rofoiind, 
will remain small minoiity tendencies. 

GeografMc interest groups. VVe have seen that ethnic differences 
have been intertwined with religious ones in generaling new colleges: 
so, loo, geographic anti religious iiiteresis have sometimes worked 
together. 'I’hus, when ihc Connerticui ministers lotinded Vale, re- 
ligion was cmly a symptom of a broader diflcrence and ol jealousy 
between Massachuselts and Connecticui, and when the .\mhersi di- 
vines revolted against Unitarianism a century later, they may have 
succeeded less because ol their theological orthodoxy than because 
they represented the underprivileged western hall of Massachusetts 
against the dominant Bostonians — a theme wc return to in the ap- 
pended vignette on the University of Massachusetts. One reason for 
the founding of colleges so c|uickly after the Indians were expelled 
from the western wilderness was the new states’ dc'sire to resist Eastern 
snobbery. Such resistance has never gone so far as to establish the 
prestige of locally relevant curricula stub as those attempted by the 
founders of many land-grant colleges. But the local coilege has kept 
the American provinces from falling into the servile and impoverishetl 
condition of the European ones, by assuring that many able local 
youngsters can get a local education without being seduced by the 
great cosmopolitan centers. Most local institutions walk a fine line be- 
tw^een being too local to help their alumni represent their parish on 
the national scene, and being too national to allow their alumni to 
remain satisfied with local lile. The conflict is olten acted out in 
dramatic battles over academi freedom. 

Jn general, however, the provinces arc becoming more cosmopolitan, 
and so are their colleges. In many Midwestern colleges the cadre of 
.self-conscious intellectuals, usually saiil to come from “New York,” is 
growing in both numbers and influeme. (Many ol these students are 
of course not from New York at all. and many who do go to the West 
or South from New York City are in flight from its provincialism.) 
Wc arc developing a national market for college recruiting. Students 
are ncjw solicited from all directions who would onc'e automatically 
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have attended either the nearest denominational institution, their 
parents’ school, or the state university. And as this process robs the 
local institutions ol' their presumptive customers, they are in turn 
forced to expand their orbits of recruiting to compete regionally if 
not nationally. Just as many local brands of food have given way to 
the chain store brands, so students everywhere are gradually becom- 
ing conscious of the fact that they might apply to (Cornell, to MU', to 
Harvard, lo Michigan, to Stanford, to Oberlin, or to Haverford. And 
even if huge scholarship aid goes only to outstanding athletes and 
scholars, still the stir made by the recruitment of these individuals 
leaks over into the general college-bound population and helps to 
widen horizons of choice. 

Ethnic interest groups. Among new colleges resulting from ethnic 
differences, the most noteworthy have been the hundred-odd institu- 
tions primarily for Negroc^s. Rut many ncwlyriich Jews, perhaps in- 
spired by the wave of ethnic chauvinism attendant on the founding 
of Israel (or in a lew cases, looking toward America as against Israel) 
have organized to found Hrandeis and go alter academic, social, and 
architectural distinction in a big way. Similarly, ethnic considerations 
play a role in the multiplication of church colleges, with French Canadi- 
ans, for example, preferring Assumption College in Woiccstei to 
“Irish” Holy (^ross or Boston College, or with Swedes supporting 
Gustavus Adolphus in Minnesota against neighboring Norwegian St. 
Olaf’s. 

Feminine interest groups. Although Oberlin admitted women in 
i8j 57, three years after its founding, and although the Universities ol 
Iowa and Ciloriiell also did so quite early, higher education for women 
continued, throughout the 19th century, to be regarded as debilitating 
to mind and body by many in both sexes. Today, women arc the 
most numerous if not the most influential minority seeking higher 
education, constituting a third of the college population. I'he colleges 
founded for them in the 19th century in the already male-dominated 
East sought in general to provide them with the standard educational 
paraphernalia; Bryn Mawr, which went furthest in this direction, es- 
tablished standards higher than those of any men’s college as an “an- 
swer” to discrimination. Some of the colleges founded in this spirit, 
like Radcliffe, have been virtually absorbed by the masculine models. 
Others, notably Mt. Holyoke; emphasize the sciences as well as the 
humanities in the hope that some girls will follow in their faculty’s 
footsteps, rather than merely accept membership as walking delegates 
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for culture in ;i suburban elite — matters touched on by Mervin Freed- 
man in Chapter 25 (see also Riesmaii, 195!'), i9bo). 

Only in the intellectually laggard institutions has the notion that 
women are the “opposite” sex led to an eftort to create an equally 
“opposite” form of education. In some of the Southern women’s col- 
leges this has meant an emphasis on social skills and gracious living, 
and in the (Catholic women’s colleges, which constitute three-fourths 
of the nation’s 200 fcminlue institutions, a similar emjdiasis on “learn- 
ing to live together” is often evident. Sometimes, especially in coedu- 
cational colleges, the quest lor distinctively leniinine training pro- 
duces programs in home economics (whicli can become a highly 
stienti/ed and difficult kind ol “women’s engineering”). 

As the most obvious distinctions that once held women within nar- 
row boundaries evaporate, so loo the leminist coiinlerattack ol the 
“Seven Sister” colleges tends to disintegrate, and it is not easy to sec 
what form the women’s colleges, or “leminine” j)rogiams within the 
coeducational ones, can take in the future. One can imagine, with a 
dedining work week and a lengthening lile span, that women in col- 
lege could j^repare themselves for careers that might serve as insurance 
against widowhood and against having to marry (or to lec‘l stuck with 
a bad marriage); these could also be pursued on a part-time basis 
sidxsecjuent to marriage and while the children are small, and on a 
more full-time basis later — at least if the alleged shortage ol trainecl 
personnel eventually minimi/es the piejuclices against women em- 
ployees in lesponsible posts. Women students who are clear about such 
long-run aims would help create a stimulating milieu in the colleges. 
At j)rcscnt, however, the most talented women college studenls hope 
to get married but see little way ol linking their college work to their 
image of a future life, (taught between old and discarded goals and 
new and as yet undiscovered ones, it may be hard for the best women’s 
colleges to maintain their present enviable standards ol academic in- 
struction, particularly as the ablest Ph.D.’s increasingly want to teach 
in the big universities and don’t need to begin their cateers as talented 
teachers of girls, riius the 1 >ng-run future of the separate women’s 
colleges, espec ially outside the Catholic: fold, or pcxssibly even within 
it, appears as unpromising as that ol the colleges sdi up initially for 
other disadvantaged groups. 

Social class interest groups. Depressed social strata have also dis- 
covered in the coIU'ges a uselul instrument for legitimi/ing their posi- 
tion in society. Many American colleges are in touch with what is, in 
effect, a “backward country ’’—steeped in a rural tradition that has 
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hardly been touched by the industrial revolution or the bourgeois 
tosmopoliianism that produced the Enlightenment. In many rural 
areas these colleges recruit directly from the farms. In the cities they 
recruit from secontl- and third-generation immigranis who came lo 
urban America Irom an almost medieval peasant life aiul are now 
suddenly equipped with money and ambition to seek the symbols, if 
not the content, of higher education. In the countryside there have 
long been teachers’ colleges in which, as Everett Hughes has pointcil 
out, not only arc there no broadly educated professors, but also no 
member of the faculty has, in his own schooling, encountereil a 
broadly educated man. Similar phenomena are now visible in the 
cities, where the culturally backward groups that inundated the high 
schools alter the First World War have been moving into the colleges 
since the Second World War. A generation ago most urban and sub- 
urban colleges were staffed with more or less standard versions of 
the Yankee college graduate. Today there arc many institutions in 
which almost the whole faculty consists of first-generation collegians 
— young men in a hurry lor social security and professional respecta- 
bility. The old-style intellectuals are a minority, perhaps holed up 
in one of the humanities departments, or perhaj)s irr the administra- 
tion, when this is more lharr a sprawling civil service. In such set- 
tings tasielessncss arrd laxity may not only feed on themselves but 
also renew themselves in the oncoming generation of teachers, and 
teachers ol teachers. Of course some of the most cultivated men in 
America have been rebels from such depressed social strata. But such 
transitions were easier wher^ students were self-consciously mobile 
and came to college hoping to change — as indeed they still do in Eng- 
land. 'Today assimilaliotr may work the other way, and the more cul- 
tured faculty may find themselves gradually reduced to the level of 
their students. I’hus many colleges can dcj> little to alter the parochial- 
isms of the culturally impoverished whom they equip with a diploma 
and other symbols of acceptability. Yet here again the pressines for 
academic stature in the faculty, and cultural savoir-faire in the stu- 
dents, gradually push the college toward a more sophisticated cjut- 
locjk, and gradually push the second and third college generations 
toward better institutions and higher standards. 

Adult interest groups. Some colleges have actually begun as night 
schools for adults, and have gradually added daytime programs to 
produce a more stable economic picture, more efficient utilization of 
faculty and plant, and sometimes more responsive students. Other night 
schools have been marginal ventures, .sometimes added by existing col- 
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leges to balance the budget and to keep the faculty in pocket money, 
or else established as hand-to-mouth experimcnis by dedicated men who 
h()|K‘d that higher learning might reach people as adults whom it failed 
to reach in adolescence. Adult education enrolls more than twice as 
many students as the regular colleges. 

Political interest groups. It is worth noting that, although colleges 
have been loiinded to s.- ivt the special interests of occupational, re- 
ligious, ethnic, geographic, sexual, social-class, and age groups, the 
relatively unideological cast ol American politics has inc^ant that no 
collc^ge has survived that was ioiinded simply to turn out good Demo- 
crats, Republic'ans, or Progressives. Occasionally political nioveinents 
capture a clepaitinent or even a school within an existing institution, 
but the Universities cjf VV^isconsin and of Minnesota are unusual in 
having once led as well as lellecteci the liberal ])olitical energies of 
their respective stales.-* And alihougli, on the other side, many col- 
leges have come under the wing of local conservative and reactionary 
groups, these have seldom lounded colleges to per|)etuate their creed 
but lather have used their powei to monitor existing institutions with 
an c*ye to their preleried values. This seamy story ol business control 
w'as once morclantly exposed by Upton Sinclair in Tlir (ioosr Step 
and I horsteiii Veblen in 77/c Higho Learniiijr in Awolcn. d'oclay, 
scholars are in a much strongei position than when Sinclair, Veblen, 
Ross, and other muckrakers and academic critics sought to defend the 
classioom against the power ol wc'alth. This is not because the Amer- 
ican Association ol University Prolc\ssors (or even the American His- 
torical Society, the American Sociological Association, or the Ameri- 
can Cdiemical Society) is a strong union; regrettably, the procedure 
of the AAUP in investigating and blacklisting oftending institu- 
tions can hat ass but scdclom ellcctively counter the recalcitrant, and 
only a few college faculty members have joined real teachers’ unions, 
lint at least big business has become more civilized — some would say 
merely more subtle — and more hesitant to throw' its weight around. 
At the same time, scholars h vc tended to bc'come safer in the sense 
that they are less polemical, and the indirect impact on them ol 
living in a climate shaped by American industrialism has heen more 
effective than direct business pressuie. In any event, arguments over 
capitalism as such have been caught up in the laigCT global issues 

•' I he political impact of tlu-sc sialt* iiiiivcisilics is not entirely dead f\cn now. 
Thus, Scnatois Humpliuy and K. McCaiili) of Minnesota uflccl the civic-niiinlcd 
and lihcial cliiiiaic ol the .slate iinivcMsii) . whcMvas a numl)er of tlie CionKressinen 
who banded together as a Liberal Study ridjeci atieiided the Univcisity of Wis- 
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of the Cold War (and in the South, the race war), and the principal 
pressures here have come not from businessmen but have been mo- 
bilized by demagogues like McCarthy, by church and veterans’ groups, 
and by the press. 

Philanthropic interests. Taken together, the interest groups we have 
described shape higher education in America. Few have been happy 
with the compromises they have had to make ior the survival of a 
college, and still fewer have been pleased to discover that, having 
labored togeiher, they bring forth progeny with a life of their own. 
This is what it means to speak of a college as an institution: that, 
once it is established, those nominally in charge become more in- 
terested in the college’s survival than in the welfare and contentment 
of the interest groups that fathered it; and, metaphorically, a college 
gradually comes to have more respect for its “peer group” of other 
colleges than for the public that stands in loro parentis. When this 
happens, as we have indicated, the academic profession gradually 
comes to supplant its competitors as the dominant though never the 
sole voice in ihe operation of the college. 

In theory this professionali/ation should be wholly praiseworthy, 
for if academicians were truly professional educators, they woukl pre- 
sumably be able to serve competing interest groups beiier than these 
now serve themselves, Sonielimes this actually happens. For example, 
we would argue that occupational interest groups that insist on a 
narrowly vocational curricidum continue to deteat not only the 
academicians who denounce^ them, but also their own sell-interest. 
So, too, many youngsters who come to college simply to secine ad- 
mi.ssion to the next higher social class do not understanil the recpiire- 
ments of social mobility if they think that lour years of unalleviated 
dedication to a mindless fun culture will suffice. And we might say 
the same for many other forms of special pleading, both local and na- 
tional, that academicians feel they must resist. 

The difficulty is that, although professional educators might in 
theory arbitrate the claims of competing groups and force them all 
to take a long rather than a short view of their interests, there is no 
such prolession ol higher education. Fhe only aspect of college lile 
that has been professionalized is research, and the professional schol- 
ars, as one occupational group among many, are olten only trained 
as educators on the job and do noi consider this their principal func- 
tion. To be sure, there exist jM-ofessionally committed teachers whose 
lives are dedicated to producing the right kind of alumni rather than 
to the equally important but different task of pushing back the fron- 
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tiers of knowledge. But there are no graduate schools that offer an 
academic etjuivalent to the clinical years in medical school. I'here 
are no professional standards governing classroom activities, com- 
parable to the standards governing research work. "I'here is no effort 
at evaluation of teaching by outsiders, comparable to the evaluation 
ol research. (The chapters by Kat/ and by Adelsoii [(Chapters 9 and 
10] indicate some of the subtleties that would be involved in such 
evaluation.) Ihere are hardly any graduate schools that make a seri- 
ous effort to induct graduate students into teaching, in contrast with 
throwing them as underpaid auxiliaries into large introductory classes 
to sink or swim, ha/e or be hazed (see Berelson, i960). And of course 
if the situation in teaching is amateurish where it is not worse than 
that, the overall operation of colleges is frequently chaotic and im- 
provised without being creative. Despite efforts, notably at the Har- 
vard Business Sdiool, to give some minimum of training to college 
administrators after their selection, the administration of higher edu- 
cation has not been professionali/ed. riiis reflects partly the envy 
and resentment that college faculty members, along with othei Amer- 
icans, share against “bureaucrats,'' but this disdain has not prevented 
bureaucracy in the pejorative sense, but only professionali/ation. Of 
course, we are not implying here that what colleges need is stream- 
lined administration in the clean desk or any other trivial sense; both 
Franklin 1 ). Roosevelt and Robert Hutchins brought style to their 
administrations in important areas, even though they would have been 
dreadful lower-echelon civil servants in less impe^rtant ones. 

Furthermoie, the colleges themselves, in their relations to their 
customers and each other, behave like small businesses before the 
entry of rationali/ation or union pressures. In national terms, there 
are hardly any policies for getting the right teachers and students 
to the right colleges, and then to the right classrooms. A few private 
and public commissions have made notable efforts to look ahead at 
the prospects for higher education, but most faculty members are un- 
aware of their findings, and few colleges can be said to plan their 
future programs, let alone to support researcli on the development of 
the adolescent intellect in college — one reason why the creation of this 
volume was undertaken. In sum, it seems fair to say that tht academic 
profession has superceded competing interest groups in the field of 
higher education without doing anything systematic to implement 
the legitimate aims of the latter. Thus, it is important and proper 
for scholars to argue that politicians have no business to investigate 
the political opinions of students, but this does not meair that the 
political naivete and indifference of many students is no business of 
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the scholar — incieecl, one reason why the politicians have to be fought 
off is that the campuses most apt to encourage political responsibility 
are the “radical” ones. Similarly, the academicians rightly denounce 
vocationalism as shori-sighted, but seldom take seriously the legiti- 
mate interest of the employer in getting graduates who enjoy work, 
know what they are good at, and arc eager to find out what they do 
not yet know. 

riic academic interest groups, like many minorities, including that 
“minority” in all of us that was once a defenseless child, continue in 
their season of cultural power their tlefcnsive reactions built up in 
earlier periods. Academic men arc more aware of their vulnerability 
(and McCarthy’s heirs will continue to exploit this vulnerability 
while the Cold War lasts) than of their increasing power. If the 
academicians arc to take over higher education from competing non- 
academic groups, as seems likely to us, then they acejuire an obliga- 
tion to consider the colleges’ impact, not only on the academic profes- 
sion, but also on the world as a whole. Of course, professors and 
administrators appear to glory in that impact when asking for fuiuls 
or support, stooping at limes to link academic enterprises they favor 
to an alleged necessity ol the Cold War. A gay or studious irresponsi- 
bility is to be preferred to that. It is even conceivable that parasitic 
colleges, harmful to their constituencies, could for a time nourish 
the life of the mind among some of the laculty, but students are of 
course the next generation of faculties, and willful ignorance of the 
consequence for them of the four college years creates in the long run, 
like other vested interests, a jdecay of the interest itself. 

The hegemony of the academicians can, however, still be thal- 
lenged. Philanthropic individuals and groups, some of them schol- 
ars, have periodically espou.scd an endowed experiment in this larger 
nonacademic species of education we portray. A number of small 
colleges have been founded or taken over by intellectuals in at least 
partial revolt against prevailing collegiate standards. Languishing 
old institutions, such as St. Jcdins or Antioch or Goddard, have some- 
times been employed for this purpose. In other instances, a splinter 
college within a larger university has been created, as occurred in the 
fall of 1959 when Monteith College of Wayne University opened its 
doors (under a grant Irom the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion), and when Michigan State University set up a new semiau- 
tonomous liberal arts college at Oakland. But the most common 
pattern has been to start afresh, hoping to escape the rigidities and 
orthodoxies of traditional pedagogy, as at Reed, Emerson, Sarah T.aw- 
rence, Marlboro, the now defunct Black Mountain, or Bennington. 
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ILirdly any ot these institutions has been able to resist the (Icniand 
that it provide a certain amount ol academic paraphernalia, in- 
cluding the B.A., but many have avoided the more iinlortiinaic 
concessions to departmentalism, graded competitiveness, and social 
orthodoxy, loday all these colleges incieasingly take their I'aculty 
from the regular Ph.D. iiiaiket and accept the regular standards of 
academic excellence, even though they still retain a sense of special 
mission and to some extent cjf independence'. Conversely, the nc^naca- 
demic intellectuals have increasing influence within “academic” col- 
leges, as the creative arts win academic iccognition and the more 
worldly disciplines flourish. 

Academicians are not without power against such tlireats. Regional 
accrc'diliiig agencies have by no mc'ans eliminated the institutions that 
fail to {)rovide academic minima, but almost all the 500 or incite such 
institutions now in business have a marginal existence. A few ol the 
more ambitious ones have banded together into an organi/ation 
(CASC) that circulates ideas and seeks donations to keep them afloat, 
[)encling the attainment of accreciit.it ion. Occasionally, experimental 
and ofl-bcat colleges such as Godclatd and St. johns have had 
an arduous lime obtaining accreditation, with objections based on 
doubts about financial viability sometimes masking those based on 
frozen acadcinic conventions. Only a few ol the unaccredited institu- 
tions, howTver, ate serious educational expeiimcnts with high intel- 
lectual standards, which lack only the money to buy academic prc'- 
lecpiisites; many aie simply diploma mills. As more and more stu- 
dents arc interested in their acceptability to graduate schools, the un- 
accredited colleges have difficulty recruiting students; lacking stu- 
dents, they cannot get money; still, the durability ol some of these 
institutions in the face of chronic crisis testifies to what to the out- 
sider might ajipear to be misplaced zeal. 

One of the writers, surveying the evolution of higher education five 
yeais ago in lectures at the rniversity of Ncbiaska (Riesman, i<)5»a), 
concluded that while on the one hand the maiket pressures we have 
been discussing bring enormc tis activity and stir to the cc)llege scene 
and although colleges are theicfore becoming more sophisticated and 
more academic (lor much the same reasons that all America is be- 
coming more cosmopolitan and metropolitan), on the other hand 
tlu'ie is little eflort to chart or even imagine programs ol relorm that 
might lead colleges away from the gathering American norm. Re- 
sistance to that norm, we would now add, is often merely nostalgic, 
juxtaposing the pastoral colonial college against a modern, imper- 
sonal university by the same mythology that peoples 19th-century 
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farms and small towns with nascent Jeffersons and Lincolns. But this 
picture, whatever its period genuineness, is more often an excuse for 
laxity than a spur to innovation. I'he other traditional model that 
still seems alluring to many, is the European or British elite institu- 
tion with its quasi-extraterritorial autonomy, though this too is a 
vanishing dream. 

Yet there are instances where colleges have looked to the future, 
not the past, have developed and maintained a radically "un-Ameri- 
can’' subculture — and yet have survived. One of the most remarkable 
examples is Reed College, founded in 1911 with an exalted dedica- 
tion to the highest academic and intellectual standards, and to the 
freest teaching and discussion. Operating with little endowment in 
the face of periodic rinancial crises, confronting a periodically hcistile 
local public, lacking national support until very recently, and pro- 
ducing neither athletes nor Nobel prizewinners to earn publicity, it 
has still managed to attract an outstanding student body and to estab- 
lish its viability as a fact of life. Enormous dedication is the price ol 
liberty in such places, but conversely, liberty is likely to breed dedica- 
tion, and new colleges with a unitjue platform have a greater chance 
of achieving distinction than those colleges that attempt to compete 
with established institutions on the latter's ground. 


THE COLLEGE AS A SUBCULTURE 

In describing college as an initiation rite, we have employed a 
variety of metaphors such as "personnel ollice," “WPA organization," 
and "relocation project." All involve comparisons with other Ameri- 
can institutions. Yet a college is not only an institution, but also a 
subculture through which some students pass for a few years and to 
which faculty and administrators are likely to dedicate their adult 
lives. To the extent that a college is a subculture, with its own 
idiosyncratic customs and concerns, an anthropologist can study it in 
much the same way that he studies a primitive tribe or a modern 
community. 

Although an increasingly preponderant majority of American 
anthropologists are attached to universities, only two have, to our 
knowledge, had an opportunity to look at their native academic tribe 
(Carl Withers, briefly, at Yale a dozen years ago; John Bushnell, re- 
cently, at Vassar). As is clear. from the bibliography appended to the 
"Jacob Report," most investigations on campuses have been made by 
psychologists concerned with the impact of a particular course, or 
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four-year sequence of courses, on the affective and cognitive develop- 
ment of individual students (Jacob, 1957 and sec Barton 1959 and Ries- 
nian, 1958b). lliis is well enough but needs supplementing by an- 
thropological field work that embraces noi only the students, seen as 
individuals, but also the “student culture,” the “faculty culture,” and 
the other subgroups that make up the college. 

Of course no college is immune to outside influence, because stu- 
dents have parents, and cl >se to a cjuarter of American undergradu- 
ates arc also married, furthermore, most students have had jobs, and 
all have future occupations. Even among the faculty, aspirations and 
friendships often extend beyond academia, if only because no Ameri- 
can is immune to messages from the mass media, and these are often 
at odds with the ideas and altitudes that the college culture j^urveys. 
Likewise the social scientist who attempts to study colleges as sub- 
cultures can escape neither his own background and his own ex- 
perience in college nor “contamination” by the general American 
norms and their campus variants. 

Geographic environment. Anthropologists have done much to ex- 
plain the cultural patterns of their subjects by studying their rela- 
tionship with the geographic, political, and social environment. So 
too, w^e may classify colleges by whether they are located in a city, a 
suburb, or in the country. In a society where there are hardly any 
hicks any more, and where the mass media have spread urban and sub- 
urban values to the remotest sj)ot, location is no longer very im- 
jiortant in itself. Rather, it makes itsell felt by shaping the residential 
patterns of faculty and students, and in this way influences the in- 
tensity or thiniKfss of their communication outside the classroom. It 
is no accident that some ol the more ex])eriniental colleges have been 
located in the country, building an intense in-group spirit often in 
opposition to the hostile or indiHc'rent “natives.” Relative isolation 
probably helped Bcfiinington, Black Mountain, Goddard, Antioch, 
and Marlboro to maintain a certain independence of current fashions 
in curricular organi/ation. Bu Reed, Sarah Lawrence, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under Hutchins, make clear that a strenuous and 
courageous independence c an also be ac hieved in a suburban or metro 
politan setting. 

^^ost urban colleges lack the residential community that, with its 
Oxbridge and Colonial American image, is associated with high social 
prestige, and also with the “collegiate” impact of full-time residence. 
The “street-car colleges,” as we have pointed out, are often as pro- 
vincial as the rural colleges, and as much in touch with the “back- 
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ward” part of our country. And like the two-year community colleges, 
few urban colleges represent a sharp break from high school, at least 
for the student who continues to live af home, frc(jucntly attends jxirt- 
time, and thus fails !o establish any firm identity as a college student. 
In a college that cannot channel leisure, students often fail even to 
make campus friendships or to maintain them after the term ends 
anil the classroom no longer makes casual contact possible. But such 
plates as the New York City Colleges, Temple, Wayne State, and 
Roosevelt present tjuite another model. These have been strongholtls 
of political and cultural emancipation for students from Jewish, 
Italian, Negro, and other minorities in which parents have had little 
education. Widespread prosperity and the increasing dernocrati/ation 
of the elite private universities have, however, now reduced the im- 
poriance of ihcsc “radical” colleges. Bright boys from the Bronx High 
School of Science who in the Depression would have gone to CCNY 
now scatter to scholarship-granting colleges through the East and 
elsewhere. 

Universities in the metropolitan areas take advantage of urban 
heterogeneity in order to attract a variety of publics to them; cor- 
respondingly, faculty members can find intellectual allies among the 
professional men, writers, artists, and communicators of the city. This 
may not only helj) preserve the faculty from narrow pedantry, bui 
may also help raise the city’s general intellectual level. Indeed, the 
symbiotic relation between li university and its community is one ol 
the most interesting and least studied aspects of higher education. 
Why is it, for example, that.Harvard has had far more impact on the 
educated public of Boston than Johns Hopkins on the educated public 
of Baltimore? Arc we right in believing that Western Reserve has 
more weight in Cleveland than -the not uninlluential University ol 
Kansas City in the latter city? Are the specific ijualities of Columbia 
and of New York University lost in the megaloj)oIis ol New York City? 
'Fo sort out such questions, one would have to examine the uni- 
versity’s influence on a variety of local groups, ranging from city 
planners to the dental association, and from union locals to elite 
clubs. In general, we can say that the large and well-established 
metropolitan residential universities, with the exception of Harvard, 
have tended to lose social prestige among their own local elite in the 
2oth century, even while they may have gained academic prestige in 
the country as a whole. Partly, this reflects the displacement of that 
elite by local poor boys, enough of whom do well on College Board 
exams to limit the access of the aristocracy. Partly, the universities 
have sullcrcd from the general evacuation of the city by the well-to-do 
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who prefer the suburbs, and the suburban or rural colleges that are 
the naUiral prelude lo suburban existence, 'riiiis boys Iroin New 
Yoik whose parents attended Columbia have been going to Prince- 
ton, Williams, Darimouih, Stanford, cic. And Yale, though in a com- 
munity of over 150,000 remains suburban in that sense. At times, 
colleges born in the central city have sought to recapture an old 
(onstituency or lo find a new one by moving to the suburbs. Ca>n- 
\ersely, many colleges boin in the subut'bs have been unwittingly 
moved by urban growth to the city, anil have likewise been lorced 
to find new publics there. Neither location is likely to yield the com- 
bination of economical housing and adequate public schools that 
faculty locik for in the community, and so in both cases the nine-to-five 
pattern develops. However, to some extent, a big and wealthy uni- 
versity may develop an “island ol light” around iisell, as Chicago 
and C^iolumbia have sought to do through urban renewal. 

Political environment. As we have suggested, any sizeable educa- 
tional institution can be seen as a vast leloration project that upsets 
“normal” eiologiial expectations, disrupting typical patterns ol taxa- 
tion, land use, housing, and local business. These competitive strains 
and (list options have been one source ol the lre(|uent political attacks 
on the colleges, combining economic complaints (usually, as in the 
charges about tax-exempt property, with little realistic basis) with 
ideological clifferetices. I’he leadcishi|) in a small town will often 
coalesce in opposition to the libeials and other deviants at the col- 
lege, usually in alliance with those laculty members who, through 
Rotary ot spoils or ideological ties, have become iniegtaied into the 
businc^ss-minded community ol Main Street. (A complex illustration 
is jnovided b) the oustitig ol President George Stoddard and others 
at the LIniversity ol Illinois after World War 11 by a combination ol 
(diam])aigne-lbbana businessmen, their laculty allies, and the Re- 
publican-dominated State lioatd ol ritistees.) On the other hand, 
the sort ol small-towti hegemony Veblen satirized is rare today, and 
both open Philistinism and opc 1 Veblenism are vanishing phenomena. 
I’he colleges that are the principal industry of the towns in which 
they ate situated are often the dominant lorce in those towns. Some 
colleges in the smaller botder-state communities have, for example, 
often provided the leadershij) lor racial integration and tolerance. In 
some cases a good deal can depend on whether the students identify 
with their libeial professors, with the vocal local community, or re- 
main indifferent. In a large and well-protected university the students 
may be a relatively minor audience for the faculty, but in a belea- 
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guered college in a small town they can cither provide decisive moral 
support, or else confirm the “deviant" faculty in its feelings of aliena- 
tion and in its eagerness to get out. Yet even the big universities may 
be vulnerable, for they tend to emjiloy scholars who, like the em- 
ployees of other “national" organizations, regard local politics, his- 
tory, and society as irrelevant, uninteresting, or even contemptible 
(see C^hapter 27, p. 940 It.). Such men, if not always their wives and chil- 
ilren, arc permanent strangers in their adopted homes, lleeing to 
New York or other cultural centers as often as poverty and overwork 
permit. To be sure, il they sought to inlluence local affairs, they might 
become even more vulnerable through arousing opposition, while il 
they allowed themselves to be cut to the local cloth, they would lose 
both local and national importance. Large national corporations now 
are beginning to try to train their local plant managers to take a safe 
but serious interest in loc'id civic affairs, but the large universities that 
have been dropped by historical accident here and thcie on the Ameri- 
can map, have not found any similar way to relate themselves at many 
levels to their local environment. 

The environment of a college is, in a sense, a series of Iront or- 
gani/ations lying between the inner core of discipline-oriented faculty 
members and the outer rings of community-oriented alumni (and em- 
ployers of alumni) (cf. Arendt, 1951). The trustees face both ways. Jn 
the wealthiei private institutions, where to be a trustee is to face at 
once a great honor and a not inconsiderable task, the president and 
higher administration have an opportunity to educate the tiustees as 
they are co-opted, and to use them as the first line ol defense against 
outside attack as well as against insolvency. At best, these men are 
themselves well educated and sufficiently aristocratic not to bow to 
demagogic and quasi-populist pressures ol the McCarthyite sort; their 
consciences may be mobilized to defend men they wc^uld not have in 
their homes or offices, and to educate students who may displace their 
own less scholarly children from Alma Mater’s freshman class. At a 
slightly Icwer level of academic distinction, the trustees may provide 
an environment of “practicality" in which the president and many 
scjcially arnbiticjus faculty members olten become enmeshed, with the 
not infrequent result that principled stands tor academic freedom 
may become attenuated more through jovial camaraderie than through 
actual bad faith. Liberal and outspoken faculty members quite gen- 
erally sec the trustees primarily in this minatory role, and feel that the 
trustees should raise money; build buildings, and then go away. 
Beardsley Ruml’s (1959) interesting Memo to a College Trustee has 
therefore frightened or irritated many professors who fear (probably 
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unnecessarily) that it may be a sign of trustee interference with teach- 
ing» premised on business values of efficiency and optimal use of “re- 
sources.” 

In the more provincial institutions the trustees are apt to be locally 
influential businessmen, bankers, and lawyers rather than nationally 
jnorninent ones, and pride in “their” colleges may not inhibit inter- 
lercnce with its day-to-day affairs. Again, much depends on the 
strength (and longevity) of the president, and on whether the faculty 
itself can develop any conn ter pressures on him to balance the steady 
weight of community sentiment as filtered through the trustees. Some 
state universities, such as Wisconsin, Colorado, and Minnesota, have 
been outstanding in the defense of academic freedom, in the face of 
dei)endcnce on the legislature and the frequent inability of the board 
of regents (the elected c^r appointed public version of private trusures) 
to put up a united front on behalf of the institution. Conversely, 
there have been cases (as at the University of Illinois) where the regents 
have run for election on a plank opposed to academic Irccdom and, 
far froi7i helping shield the university from aroused or alleged public 
opinion, have jncrced its defenses from within. The proposals for a 
new college in the Connecticut Valley included selection of scholars 
as trustees, thus following the long-standing practice among many 
industrial corporations of inside membership or even control of tlte 
hoard ol directors. If ])ursucd, such a scheme might give American 
colleges the same kind of autonomy as Oxiord and Cambridge Col- 
leges where the FelIow\s are also the Trustees. In the long run, such 
cutting of ties to the business community would probably mean 
greater finaiuial dependeiue on the federal government (as the gov- 
ernment has had to step in in England through the University Grants 
Committee). 'Ehere would seem to be something to be said for giving 
facidty members the experience ol overall management that member- 
ship on a board of trustees might invite. 

Like any other organization laced with multiple constituencies, the 
colleges have instituted public-telations departments in an cffori to 
control or at least moderate die image they present to their public. 
Naturally enough, these dei)artments also serve to remind faculty 
members of the tigers — or the customers — at the gates: Public relations 
activities are both the result and cause of the increasing awareness of 
all university personnel (including the students) that they may be 
watched, and that a “foolish” speech or donation may bring repercus- 
sions. Inevitably, the president of a university, like the president of a 
country or a corporation, becomes the chief public relations officer of 
the enterprise— an activity that, combined with fund-raising, takes 
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him increasingly away from the more discipline-oriented phases of 
his work, just as it has taken the presidents of other corporations 
away from their industries into negotiations with Congress and other 
publics. As a result, the president, deans, and other ancillary non- 
teaching personnel often become scapegoats for faculty resentment 
and feelings of deprivation and insecurity. 

In the graduate schools and elite colleges the faculty can look for 
protection to its own outside publics. The professional organizations 
of the various academic disciplines, the agencies that accredit colleges, 
and the general intellectual public all offer some support. In the 
weaker and less presiigeful institutions, as we have suggested earlier, 
the academic freedom arm (Committee “A*’) of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors is more needed, and less able to help. In 
church-related colleges, the relevant Protestant ministry may be either 
a bulwark or a fifth column, depending on the denomination, the issue, 
and the history of previous incidents. Thus in the South the more 
liberal ministers have supported, and have been supported by, the 
colleges of the same denomination in tentative steps toward integra- 
tion. On other issues, such as college humor magazine “pornography,” 
the ministers may attack the college for its alleged secularism and 
backsliding, although even then the ministers may be less vindictive 
or zealous than their own flocks. As we have pointed out in describing 
(Catholic higher education, the (Catholic colleges are usually run by 
international orders (and very occasionally by a local diocese), but 
they are not wholly independent of local C^hurch and business good 
will. In some Catholic instilutions, issties that arise under the heading 
of “academic freedom” elsewhere are suppressed by the over-riding, 
if questionable, assumption that all good Catholics will agree, or at 
least should appear to agree in the face ol outside and probably preju- 
diced inquiry. Where the issue gets too hot. as the race issue in the 
South has become, it cannot be contained in this way; thus the liberal 
pro integration policies of Loyola University in New Orleans have 
been, like the Archbishop himself, under unrelenting pressure from 
bigoted parishioners. 

Social environment. Environmentalism in the study of colleges can- 
not, however, be confined to geography or politics. In a broader sense, 
what proves important is the range of publics from which the college 
recruits its faculty and student members, and this depends on the im- 
pressions of the college that arc current in various academic and 
adolescent circles. The brand-name imagery of a college, like a car, 
is a complex thing, and little research has been done in this area. 
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Eugene Wilson of Aiiihcrsl has, however, obscrvaiilly ilcscribccl ihe 
kinds of inane (|iiestions evoked by tlie publicity college students 
receive (Wilson and Roue her, 1958), and here Douvan and Kaye in 
Chapter 4 point to some of the irrelevant factors that inlluence high 
sc hool seniors in their college choices. 

Much of this misunderstanding would occur whatever the colleges 
did. Rut as competitive Iree entcrj)rises, individual colleges have not 
been willing or able to do much in the way of clarification. Their 
catalogues arc seldom designed to help the liigh school student dis- 
tinguisli one institution from another, or tell what any of them are 
like (fcls, 1959). A lew colleges have attempted to |)roject usable in- 
formation into the hands of applicants by such devices as supplying 
the high schcxils with College Roatd scores of entering freshmen 
(Rowles, i960). Rut the majoiity of colleges have feared that this, or 
any other form of honesty, would be misunderstood or misused by 
the applicants. 11 the median Scholastic Aptitude 'lest score is high, 
the college lears this may scaic away students with low secures but 
s|xxial a])titucles whom the college wants. 11 the median scores aic 
low, the college fears freezing its mediocre image and thus obstructing 
its hope of gelling better students. Indeed, most colleges resist con- 
sumer research not so much because they don’t w'ant people to know 
wdiat they are now like as because tliey fear that their slu>rtc'omings, 
if generally rc*cogni/ecl, will berome fixed in the public mind, and 
hence be ii remediable. Most secular colleges want to change lastc'r 
than the “natuial” evolution ol their constituency would allow. 'Hie 
surplus of ap|jlic'ants in perhaps a hundrcxl ol the nation’s colleges 
has helped these institutions to attract nc*w constituents in keej^ing 
with their new image's of themselves. All colleges seek such Ireedom 
even when, like Reed, their iew^ aj)plic’anis are mostly the “right” ones 
for the college, or when, like a few of the most sought after institu- 
tions, their admissions ollicers sometimes feel they could pick as well 
by lot as by Iree choice among the many highly cpialified a])plicants. 
Graduate's of evolving colleges olten discover that their sons cannot 
gain admission and that “th ir” fiaternities are now inhabited by 
liberals and semi-intellectuals who want to o[)en the club to those 
Jews or Negroes who, by the newer libeial-intellectual college stand- 
ard, may be the elite rather than the cliegs. 

Although college officials have been anxious to give themselves as 
much leeway as possible in picking their fieshmen, they have shown 
very little consistency or planning in the iormulae used for sclcrction. 
These formulae compromise the pressures Irom alumni, laculty, par- 
ents, and high schools more olten than they reflect any cjuasi-empirical 
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determination ol the optimal combination of students for mutual 
development and learning. Many admissions officers maintain con- 
siderable skepticism about psychological testing, as about sociological 
theories on the optimal balance ol psycliological types. They have 
somciimes lound, for example, that when they fill the college “by the 
numbers" on Cc)llege Board scores, the annual increases ol ability 
recorded by these scores fai outstrips anything the classroom teacher 
can detett. Reliance on these tests — and reliance on school recom- 
mendations or alumni interviewers, also — may eliminate some oft-bent 
and creative students who make good scholars, and often make an 
important contribution during or alter college (Getzels and Jackson, 
1959). And of course reliance on such tpii/zes also may eliminate the 
sons of alumni, and thus not only constrict present financial support 
for bright students, but also eliminate the unscholarly students who 
in the next generation* may have to subsidize the research of their 
more brilliant classmates. Some of these problems of the more selec- 
tive colleges might be alleviated il tests could be developed to measure 
creative gilts that are not “purely academic." But there is a self-de- 
feating quality in the very competitive climate that tlcpends on tests, 
and McGeorgc Bundy speaks in one ol his papers ol students who can 
even imitate creative thought, il that will get them an “A" (Bundy, 
1959). And if the college itself validates its students only through 
grades, the result may be to engender feelings of inadequacy among 
those who do not do well by the going standards, while not providing 
a diverse and exciting student life even for those students who learn 
to win at the academic game. For reasons suggested in Chaj)ter 1, the 
colleges wlieie this kind of damage is done to the most talented and 
gifted are precisely among those where there is the greatest fear of 
social science and the greatest .resistance to research that might dis- 
cover these consequences and invite alternatives. Conceivably, these 
colleges may cling to haphazard admissions procedures, not because 
they think tests inaccurate but because they fear they might reall) 
work, leaving no defense against the creation of some brave new aca- 
tlemic world. 

These arc problems of surfeit, based on the success of the braml- 
name and the attraction of students whom most colleges would be 
glad to have. Indeed the majority of institutions have no image what- 
ever, other than the local coloration provided by one of the interest 
groups described in the preceding section. Many institutions, espe- 
cially but not exclusively the newer ones, are seen by both high school 
and college students as essentially similar — ^just plain “college" (Clark. 
1959). Students choose these imagelcss institutions because they arc 
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convenient or because tliey offer some halt-desired occupational train- 
ing, or for other unforinulated reasons. Yet such colleges, or at least 
several hundred of them, are rapidly acquiring new constituencies, 
often taster than they can handle them. There are deans whose most 
diiricult days stern from conllicts between the avant-garde students 
from “New York’* who run many provincial college newspapers, and 
the fraternity boys, oltcn Irom small towns, who still typically domi- 
nate student government. Faculty members find themselves in similar 
positions, overflowing the traditional elite into the newer public 
colleges. These, having grown up ovci night, have no notorious aca- 
demic image either j)ositive or negative and provide a kind of am- 
biguous respectability while the faculty looks lor a more congenial 
(ommuiiity. Although these colleges may fear that consumer research 
would scare away the talent they hope to attrac t and ruin tlieir chances 
of becoming something better, good college applicants arc multiply- 
ing so rapidly that many mediotre colleges will soon become much 
better no matter what the public thinks. Pi‘rhaps the ft'ar ot c(m- 
sumer research is actually based on many colleges’ desire to go on 
fooling themselves (Caplow and McCiee, hjsH). 

Much of what we have said so far would indicate that the rela- 
iioiishi])s between colleges and their const ituents are entirely irra- 
tional, based on imagery that the college manipulates oi finds manipu- 
lated, without regard to reality. Often, this is true. But colleges do 
|)iovide communities w’ilh a vaiiety ol services or “products,” and it 
is by the cjualiiy oi these that the college is known, at least partially 
and occasionally. 

The most obvious ‘‘j)ioduct” of colleges is alumni. We have said 
something above about the ways in which colleges are iounded to 
produce special religious, social, ethnic, and occ.u])ational types, and 
how these specializations are gradually obscured as the college diver- 
sifies its recruiting and its products. At least among the well-established 
colleges, the alumni are probably the group who do most to determine 
the brand-name image, and to keep it a generation out of date. These 
*‘alumni-image” colleges ten 1 to attract students lamiliar with the 
world of college graduates, who can alford to want “culture” and 
“liberal education” — partly because their vocational training will 
cc^me in giaduate school or in a business that is likely to share their 
values. Furthermore, the “alumni-image” colleges attract students who 
want to become like these alumni — sophisticated and suave, and able 
to converse, argue, and administer. Hiis requires “collegidte” train- 
ing, rather than a more technical j)rcjgiam in business, engineering, 
or some less liberal field. 
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At times the faculty in ihe better “alurnni-image’* colleges see their 
function as “training for leadership/’ through some American version 
of the Oxlord “Greats” in which classics, political philosophy, and 
related humanities are geared lo the recruitment, vocabulary, and 
cultural style of the prospective elite. Such a program can combine 
conservative and radical premises and consequences in paradoxical 
ways. I'hus, professors who see themselves as handing on a ciilliiral 
tradition that is classic, cosmopolitan, and in some sense “un-Ameri- 
can” may place insj^iraiion ahead of information in their leaching, 
and may try to convey a sense of historical perspective and detath- 
iiient, or a style of poisetl resi)onsibility, qualifying the future grad- 
uate lo take charge of men and events — the style of a Roosevelt, an 
Acheson, a Harriman, or a Stimson. Siuh proiessors, iyi)ically in the 
better “Ivy” liberal arts colleges, fulfill themselves vicariously in their 
students’ accomplishmenis in the great world, not in their own woi Id 
of scholarship. In the womens colleg(‘s, suth teachers transmit to 
their students a sense of civic responsibility, turning out I inure mem- 
bers of the League of Women Voters, the Board of the Museum of 
Modern Art, the PTA, and Volunteers for Stevenson. 

In less happy outcomes, including many second-rate “Ivy” colleges, 
such training produces, not a sense of noblesse oblige bur a (omlori- 
ing sense of the rightness of one’s privileges. Lhe unrcllcctive (on- 
servatism of these students is barely ruffled by their piofessors, among 
whom the few radical ones may be regarded as entcriainitig, while the 
rest are to be got round as the price one has to j)ay for keeping up the 
fraternity’s grade-point avetlige. Although training lor real leadership 
requires that the prospective leaders acejuire a tledication to dis- 
covering the direction toward which they want lo move m(*n and 
shape events, what happens in most cases is that the future “leadcis” 
are cqui]q)ed to become “managers,” with the unconscious cuhiiral 
biases and fashionable flexibilities that will make them the prisoners 
of events and of stronger men. 

The more serious and scholarly faculty members of most colleges 
are not happy about providing a patina of cosmopolitanism and a 
taste of literacy for “junior organi/aticjii men” who will make more 
money than they, already have better cars, and who seem from the 
outside to lead untroubled happy-go-lucky lives. Hie result is a sym- 
biosis in which the faculty proselyti/c lor graduate school among the 
minority of politically, culturally, or intellectually alert and avid 
students, while subjecting the great majority of “stupid,” “apathetic,” 
and “anti-intellectual” students to only cursory screening — flunking 
out the most inept, and allowing the rest to coast through. Both the 
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intellectuals and the indifferents are usually willing enough to accept 
the bargain, and it is a rare teacher who blames the curriculum rather 
than the students for majority apathy, or who seeks to proselyti/.e for 
his values among ihe normally untouched. In most middle-level col- 
leges there is ihe old eccentric prolessor who knows more football 
scores than most ol the students, who “talks their language,” and who 
ends up much like any “old boy*’ alumnus. But there are also men 
who have not allowed ilie gap between “we” and “they” to defeat 
their efforts to give the average student above-average ideas and values; 
a lew such men can have an enormous impact (sec Knapp and Good- 
rich, 1952). 

But although the production of alumni dominates both the or- 
gani/ation and imagery of the beiier institutions, there is a whole 
new echelon ol colleges, especially among commuter colleges and 
community colleges, that produces not alumni, but simply education. 
This is true both literally and figuratively. In the literal sense, most 
of the students enrolled in these colleges never take a degree. Many 
arc extension sludciits, night students, and part-time Ireshmen and 
sophomores, seeking to “improve” themselves, or to accumulate 
course credits, rathci than to become some new kind of |)erson or 
aetjuire a new style of lile. I’hese colleges are often compared to super- 
markets, and the analogy is apt in that it highlights not only the 
diversity ol their offerings, but also the spirit in which they arc taken. 

When students come to a (ollegc to get its di])loma, rather than to 
be(ome its alumni, vocationalism thrives, both because most students 
arc not going to graduate school and need certification for jobs, and 
because they are usually the first collc^gc generation, brought up in a 
psychology of scarcity, and unwilling to waste good lime and money 
on “culture” and curiosil). They need a rationale lor their college 
work, and this rationale usual!) conics from the pocketbook, rather 
than from seemingly vague theories about “broadciiiiig the mind.” 
Such first-generation students are often as immune to the traditional 
“collegiate” round ol lootball-fiatei'nily-frivolity as to the intellectual 
claims of the academic worlcl In this, of course, the “diploma-image” 
c:ollege only emphasi/es what has happened at all colleges in the last 
generation — a gencTal toning down ol adolescence, and breaking of 
the age-grade, so that as )outh becxmies mote protracted and students 
enter work later, adolescence becomes more like adult life. This is 
manifested in the gradual substitution of unglamourous and proto- 
marital going steady lor what Willard Waller a generation ago 
called “the rating-dating complex” (Waller', 1932. cl. Blood, 1956). 

The job-orientation encouraged by such soirhistication is often 
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merely a veneer. Outside the scientized fields like engineering there 
are few students simple-minded enough to believe that their voca- 
tional courses are going to teach them the things they will need to 
know at once on their first job. They gulp eagerly for crumbs of 
“praciical” information and “realistic*' technique, but the majority in 
fields like education and business administration seem merely to 
want to accumulate enough credits to get a job. They count on learn- 
ing the work after they arc hired, and in this they are mostly correct. 
Such students only rarely respond to the introductory courses that are 
intended to broaden them, but the reason is not always that they arc 
lazy, nor that they are Philistine (although many students of limited 
aims and limited backgrounds still are Philistine). Rather these stu- 
dents have answered the perennial question “What arc you going to 
do when you grow up,*' and they arc not prepared to involve them- 
selves deeply in ideas that appear to be other peojdc’s business. 

The production of alumni and course credits has been supplemented 
and sometimes supplanted by the production of collegiate imagery 
and romance. This has usually been dramatized to the public on the 
sports pages and has required the acquisition of at least one big-time 
athletic team. The disappointments referred to at the outset of San- 
ford’s opening chapter are the outcomes ol what we might term 
“romance-image” colleges. In many colleges, as he suggests, the ro- 
mance image is kept alive in the present generation, despite the fact 
that an increasing number of students have some aspirations to “cul- 
ture,” and considerable reservations about mere muscularity or 
joviality; it is only when their reservoir of seriousness about college 
evaporates with disuse that they begin to view their freshman year as 
an academic requirement to be got out of the way so that they will be 
eligible for a fraternity. On the other hand, the romance imagery 
and the social and athletic distinction that goes with it have allowed 
colleges to attract students of considerable ability who come from 
such impoverished backgrounds that neither they nor their parents 
could imagine attending college for solely intellectual reasons; and 
some who come to a romance-image college to participate in the fun 
culture, stay to learn about the academic culture. 

Only a few colleges have been able to predicate their publicity 
primarily on their intellectual productivity. In some urban colleges, 
this means producing lectures, little theatre, concerts, museums, ex- 
tension courses, and television programs. More often, it means pro- 
ducing scholarly and scientific research that creeps into the conscious- 
ness of the high-brow and upper-middle brow public through the book 
review sections, the better monthly magazines, and the “little maga- 
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zines/' and such other organs of diffusion as tlic education section of 
Time, With such an appeal, the “idea-image” college can often af- 
ford to forego or at least dc-emphasize athletics. Sometimes the al- 
ternative appeal is in the name of science, as at Cal Tech or MIT, 
or to some extent Reed or Chicago. At other times the appeal is in 
the name ol a broadly humane culture, often romanticized with 
real or imaginary bohemian ism or radicalism, as at Reed, C^hicago, 
Columbia, Harvard, an<! to a lesser extent Swarthmore aiitl Antioch. 
Similar piocesses work in those women’s colleges that do not them- 
selves play football, but bill the football weekend as an integral pan 
of their social appeal. Here again the hegemony ol entertainment can 
be broken by a scholarly image such as surrounds Hryn Mawr, and to 
an increasing extent Radcliffe, as well as the “radicar’-experimental- 
artistic colleges like Bennington and Sarah Lawrence. 

Yet it would be deceptive to suggest that every college operates 
with one or two ol these “images” and shuns others; on the contrary, 
what we said at the outset about the plurality of interests that go to- 
gether to make itp a college indicates that colleges are scldc^m willing 
to beam their appeal at just a single constituency, (iood luck and skill- 
ful public relations may even allow a college to attract not only stu- 
dents who w’ant to become intellectuals and students who want to 
stay adolescent, but also sliidcuts who want to become great men 
along with students who merely want a degree to get them into pro- 
fc\ssional school oi a Job. Fuitheimoie, lot leasons explored by San- 
ford and otheis, students do not stay in one |)ile during the Icjur 
yeais of college, even though employcis, Iriends, neighbors, spcjuses, 
and the student himsell might wish that they did. Other things being 
ecpial, the larger the college, the greater the possibility of a shift ol 
identity. 

I’lie dilierence between the 750,000 students who enter college in 
a year, and the |oo,ooo who graduate, like the difference between the 
two-thirds ol junior college students who plan to transfer and the one- 
third who actually do so, might be taken as an index of American 
optimism. Like the rate of .mall business failures, the differential is 
highest in California. But even in the selective colleges, there is al- 
ways a small group of intellectually wcll-ecjuipped students who select 
themselves out alter having been selected in; frecjuently, they enter 
the army, or work for a year, and llieii, confidence restored or illusions 
about “life” dispelled, they re-enter and graduate. The combination 
of careful admissions screening and .students’ faith in the B.A. as the 
carte blanche to hai)piness has greatly reduced the attrition rate in 
such .selective colleges. But in the women’s colleges, nearly half the 
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entering class may drop out before graduation. Some marry and finish 
their baccalaureate elsewhere; others work to support husbands 
through college. Some jiublic colleges use their freshman year as the 
real basis of admission, and in many state universities less than half 
of those who begin the year finish it. Some of these dropouts cer- 
tainly find other colleges that will allow them to earn a B.A. Others 
probably transfer to a junior college, and settle for the A. A. Still 
others may join the ranks of the academically fed up, raw material 
for the forces of anti-intcllcctualism and political reaction. Wheiher 
such people resent a college inoic if they dunk out than if they are 
refused admission we do not know. And their overall impact on the 
social environment is ecjually dilficull to appraise. Furthermore, if 
the behavior ol many alumni is any index, there are many degree 
holders who leel as bitter about their college as one would expect 
the rejects to feel (cf. Clark, i9()o). 


SOME EVOLUTIONARY APPROACHES 

Although the environmental approach we have described takes 
account of the interaction of a college with its social and cultural 
environment, colleges also interact with one another, and determine 
each other’s aspirations. Hence, just as the anthropologist may use a 
neo-evolui ionary as well as an environmental or narrowly lunctional 
approach, so too the student of colleges can make tentative generali/a- 
tions about the historical ?ind cultural hierarchy among academic 
institutions. Obviously, he cannot seriously employ a i9th-cenuiry 
tyj)c scheme that would locate all colleges on a single evolutionary 
ladder from Colonial “savagery” through post-Civil War “barbarism,” 
to the “civilization” ol the present era. But neither can we be satisfied 
by the view that many anthropologists and historians would find more 
comfortable, namely that every college has its own unique culture 
and history, which will be violated by an attempt to fit it into a 
comparative or evolutionary framework. The mere fact that colleges 
themselves believe in evolution, and play follow-the-leader, makes 
an evolutionary perspective relevant. In a culture so “linear,” metrical, 
and evaluative as America’s it is understandable that academic in- 
stitutions should seek to rank themselves along some scale, just as 
backward countries now tend to do. In both cases, of course, the scale 
is somewhat modified by the cultural relativism that allows that “low 
level” colleges also serve, and that “primitive” customs have their 
value. On a more ad hoc basis, the scale is relieved of some rigidity by 
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the vagueness of evaluation iliat allows individuals to skew their 
perce] 3 ti()ns and to rank their institutions higher ihan outsiders would. 
A college is a protean entity, and when one of die authors rondueted 
a non-random survey ol American college faculty, he found that half 
thought their institution ranked “in the top ten percent ol Amer- 
ican colleges.’ One explanatic^n is that “the top ten percent” means 200 
institutions, and no faculty member knows enough about that many 
places to be sure that IIS’* i> not among them. Sheer iiiultiplic ity jire- 
serves many American illusions. In part, too, the high opinion many 
hold of their college rc'sts on accepting the special aims ol “their” 
c-ollegc as particularly relexant criteria of success. When the criteria 
are natic^nally agreed upon, as they largely are in ranking one’s depart- 
inetit in the disciplinary hierarchy, the tendency to overestimate is 
reduced though not eliminatc‘d (cl. C'^aplow and McCit‘e, i<J5S). Never- 
thc'less, ranking is clone largely by amorphous and unreliable stereo- 
ty])es. One result is the biand-namc ])henomenon revealed by a study 
in Connecticut which shows that when two teachers colleges got legis- 
lative a|jproval to change their names (e.g., horn New Haven State 
reachers (^ollc^ge to Southcin Connecticut State College), they had 
an easier lime attracting both students and stall. (Those prolessors 
who fnid this meiely laughable should ask themselves wiieiher their 
own snobbery vis-a-vis “educationists” is not piimarily responsible 
for the aimos])herc in which such changes are necessary to biing about 
more substantive reloims.) 

Economic hierarchies. The standards by wliich we habitually meas- 
uie “low'er” and “highei” stages in evolution are partly of economic 
oiigin. Like tribes that depend on hunting and gatheting there arc, 
as we have noted, at least 500 institutions without accreditation, 
struggling to survive without visible means ol supj)ort, scrcjunging 
lor private gilts or public appropriations while staving off creditors 
with promises, and gaining subsidies from an ill-paid faculty that 
lacks the c*onnections to find jobs elst‘wiiere, and from students in a 
similar fix. Some of these ins* *111110118 are indirc'ctly profitable to their 
founders, who are local boostc'rs and merchants hoping to bring in 
trade and talent. Hut one can still discovei colleges that arc literally 
“proprieiaiy,” a source of handsome revenue to an entrepreneurial 
and not wholly scrupulous president, although in general, colleges 
seek a modus vivendi rather than profits. J'hcy hope to acciuire ac- 
creditation and thus to gain one or preferably several stai)lc crops of 
students who wnll introduce some stability in the economic struggle. 
Only a hanclltil of universities have undergone what we might call 
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the academic revolution, which introduces them to the affluent world 
of foundations, expense accounts, teaching assistants, offices, secre- 
taries, and other luxury items. And even those arc usually beset by 
optimism, and must make annual struggles to balance the income 
from tuition, taxes, and philanthropy against the outgo for buildings, 
professors, and the ever-rising costs for ancillary services such as land- 
scaping, guidance, and administration. 

Among the 600 public institutions, taxes are the most important 
source of revenue. Tuition, even for out-of-state residents, is quite 
nominal. These institutions also seek support for research from 
government agencies and foundations, but only a few, such as Berke- 
ley, Minnesota, and Michigan, have produced alumni who arc gen- 
erous w'ith buildings, professorships, and the like. Among the i&oo 
accredited private colleges, tax money may play a minor role, while 
tuition and philanthropy provide the main support. In practice, of 
course, the dillerence is less than appears, for legislatures in many 
ways resemble recalcitrant philanthropists; hence public institutions 
must cajole the reluctant lawmaker with the same coyness that pri- 
vate colleges exhibit in courting their alumni, or church-related 
colleges in trying to boost the subvention. Jiulced one reason why 
most public colleges have in the past gotten little money Irom their 
alumni is that they organize these men’s efforts to pul pressure on 
the legislature rather than on one another, and arc most successful in 
those states U'herc the legislature is a kind of alumni association for 
the state university, containing a voting majority from the institic 
tion. A crucial difference between the public and private institutions 
is that the public institution knows a few hundred men it must court, 
whereas the private institution has thousands of potential bcnefactois 
and only a few dozen actual ones. -in the legislature oti the other hand, 
every vote counts for one, despite the tendency of crucial men, and the 
lobbyists around them, to make or break the annual budget. To be sure, 
each “constituent” of a college may help create a climate that stim- 
ulates others, more influential than he, to generosity or ill will — a 
situation not likely to alter as foundations and corporations increase 
their importance in meeting the deficits of higher education, despite 
the relatively small number of people on the giving end. 

In general, colleges are increasingly divided into the “haves” and 
the “have nots.” The “haves” attract able applicants and make these 
feel that attending college is a privilege that will in large measure 
be responsible for their future success. As a result, their alumni are 
likely to be both successful and nostalgic, and to be generous with 
Alma Mater, either as donors or legislators. Moreover, such alumni. 
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as we indicaied above in sjxaking ol colleges as employincnl agencies, 
tend to gravitate to positions where they can ask mutual favors of one 
another on behalf of educational and oihcr philanthropic goals. In 
this, as in all respects, the majority of “have not” colleges are caught, 
like backward countries, in a sell-perpetuating poverty. Unable to 
attract gifted students and teachers in large numbers, they can seldom 
produce alumni or research that would bring solvency. Instead, they 
breed an atmosphere cd mediocrity in which the talented minority 
feel alienated from “their” college. Nevertheless, since sell-made men 
in America are often not ashamed of the fact, one or two graduates 
who do succeed in the world may cc^mc to tlie rescue of their Alma 
Mater, putting it, along with themselves, on the map. And one such 
stiike gives hope to other struggling institutions, kept alive as part 
of the Aineiican Dream. Faced with analogous problems, many Ameri- 
can high schools liave consolidated, and most educators are convinced 
that this process will continue in the coming generation. However, 
despite possii)^liti(^s of savings on overhead, librai ies, laboratoiies and 
so on, very few colleges have taken this road out, even ihougli the 
experience of the Claremont Carllcges indicates what might be ac- 
complished. Ihere is of course no overaiching authority to compel 
mcrgcTs and limit Balkani/ation by vested academic interests and in- 
stitutional nationalism (olten articulated in conllicts ol temperameiit 
among leaders of various institutions). 

Orgauizatunml hierarchies. Hut the evolutionary scale is more than 
a matter cjf economics in college as in other societies. It is also a 
matter of social organization. 'Fliere are perhaps a dozen huge gradu- 
ate uni versiti(*s, primarily concerned with r'esearch and the training 
ol researchers, that play the same role in tire academic world that the 
inetropolisc’s j^hry hi Amc^rica. 1 liese univeasities shape, *ind art 
sha|ied by, the various academic disci]ilines, just as the metropolises 
shape, and are sha|)ed by, the big corporations. Both universities and 
metropolises look largely to one another rather than to the provinces 
for examples of what can be done next. It is even temptirrg to make 
specific analogies between the private monoliths (Chirago, Columbra, 
Cornell, Harvard, Pennsylvania, and Stanford) and the older centers 
of commeicc, or to comirare the public suirersiales (Berkeley. Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois. Texas. UCLA, Wisconsin) to newer 
industrial cornple.xes. I’hcse institutions produce the most inlluential 
Ph D.'s and most of the r esearch (Bcielson, n)ho), and they have most 
of the “surplus” money that can be directed into experimentation and 

luxury. 
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Similiar only in name to these universities are about a hundred 
demi-universities both public and private, that produce many M.A.'s 
and an increasing but still small number ol* Ph.D.’s and are really in- 
distinguishable from the perhaps 200 “complex colleges’’ that have a 
whole variccy of preprofessional undergraduate programs to supple- 
ment their liberal arts divisions. Such institutions may, of course, 
have substantial numbers of graduate students (mostly terminal 
M.A.’s). 

Often, an M.A. who is a good teacher is let go in favor of a Ph.D. 
who is an indiiferent or vindictive one, because the doctorate looks 
better in the catalogue ii not in the classroom. Furthermore, since 
the more ambitious institutions want not only Ph.D. holdcTs but also 
professors who will become widely known beyond their classrooms, 
thcic has developed a kind of arms race, in which one or two show- 
piece departments are built up to do nationally-known work, sub- 
sidized where possible by “soli” foundation or government money. 
Such symbols often conceal the lack of supporting resources or “inlra- 
struciiire’’ that might be usable to combat the problems the students 
or the local community lace, as against the problems scheduled by 
the national disciplines. By the same token, the faculty accpiired in 
this w^ay comes from outside the community, remaining loyal to the 
discipline rather than to the institution; their rcadinc*ss to pack up 
and move on to a better department may give level age to the up- 
grading of their present institution, or may merely give them a 
temporarily privileged status at the expense of the less mobile faculty. 
The conflicts that ensue betweem itinerants and home-giiarders bear 
some resemblance to the struggles in many middle-si/cd cities between 
the itinerant executives brought in by national corporations, and the 
traditional local elite. 

Although many subsidiary and local markets remain for academic 
personnel as well as for students, matkets delineated along the lines 
of the competing interest groups sketched in the first section of this 
chapter, it seems to us that more and more of the demi -universities 
and “complex colleges’’ want to become major universities, while still 
hanging on to a “most favored nation’’ position with respect to their 
original regional or ethnic or religious constituency (cf. Chaj)tcr 27). 

In a few states, and notably in the states included in the Southern 
Regional Council, attempts have been made to limit and channel 
academic free enterprise in order to dissipate local resources some- 
what less and to provide complementary rather than competing facili- 
ties in the less wealthy jurisdictions. Thus, as a hypothetical illustra- 
tion, the University of Florida may be encouraged to push for a 
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medical school but not a cyclotron, leaving the latter for Florida State 
or Georgia lech. Hut trouble comes vvlieii a cyclotron becomes a 
symbol of eminence like atomic weapons in Hritain and France, or 
like a steel plant in a “backward country” that would be better oft 
with a textile or plastics plant (“better off,” that is, economically if 
not psychically). 

In order to attract scholars and enter the big league, an institution 
neeils not only research noney but also graduate students. Imported 
scholars want graduate students as research assistants and apprentice- 
colleagues. (iraduate students grade, test, and instruct the under- 
graduates fac e-to-lacc, thus saving the professor’s time and protecting 
him from having to confront often stultifying indifference to his aca- 
demic interests. By working for nominal wages these teaching assist- 
ants also help to subsidize their professors, and the college can there- 
fore keep a balanced budget while paying “decent” wages and giving 
relatively light teaching loads to the scholars at the top academic 
echelons. By accjuiriiig its own graduate students a university may 
eventually save itsell moncjy in another way, lor these students will 
come to regal cl the sc hool as “their” university, and may not follow 
the pattern, set by prolcvssois trained elsewhere, ol leaving whenever a 
better salary or department is oilered (McCiee, ic)()o). 

I’he majority ol American colleges are still too lar from the world 
ol scholarship and science to worry about such problems (just as the 
tnajority of towns are still too lar from being wholly industrialized 
to woiiy about city planning). 'Fhcy aic provincial and often un- 
speciali/ecl, with teachers handling a variety of subjects, and students 
usually taking a laiily limited repertoire of general courses, plus some 
prepiofessional ttainitrg. Very olten, these colleges will resemble 
one-industry towns, relying on a single program in teacher training, 
for example, to carry the college both economically and otherwise. 
When such I’esouiTes vanish, as sometimes happens in both colleges 
and towns, the college inav fail unless enterprising leadership can 
cjuickly generate alternative souiTes ol students, funds, and respect. 

Small liberal arts collegcf arc scattered all over the country but 
are more heavily concentrated in the Fast and the old Northwest 
Territory. Some ol the older and more eminent ones have no desire 
at all to become universities or even “complex colleges”; they should 
be compared rather to a “minor power” like Holland than to an 
underdeveloped country like Cdiana. For certain specialized academic 
needs (library books, trained Ph.D.’s, periodic stimulation), they main- 
tain traditional ties with large universities and urban centers, and ap- 
proximate the cosmopolitan atmosphere of the latter. But as their 
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academic models change, they too are under a certain relentless 
pressure to specialize. Some of these “exurbanite’* academic communi- 
ties have attempted to curb the pressures to become a university by 
curricular “zoning,” as at Wesleyan, for example, where selected M.A. 
programs and a Center for Advanced Studies bring luminaries and 
specialized students to the campus for a short time without committing 
the (College (in name, Wesleyan University) to primarily graduate 
training. Such schemes may work at highly selective colleges like 
Wesleyan, where faculty do not need graduate students to protect 
them from undergraduates, and can actually treat a large proportion 
of the undergraduates as apprentices and colleagues. In the women’s 
colleges, the intellectual community is often kept alive (in a pattern 
first made explicit by President M. Carey Thomas at Bryn Mawr), 
by bringing in bright young instructors whose reputations are as yet 
unmade and who must therefore work for the small salaries that 
meagerly-cndowed women’s colleges can afford. Rut such a policy 
requires the prestige and \visdom to pick the unrccogni/ed talents 
as well as the courage to face heavy turnover at the time these men 
publish their first or second book. In the small urban colleges, which 
hire men still working on the Ph.D., attrition is even earlier, for the 
degree boosts the better young faculty into another league. 

More ambiguous has been the status of the university college, a 
kind of “u])town residential community” within the great academic 
metropolis, which tries to preserve the older ideals of individual intel- 
lectual development against the newer academic “industi ics” of the 
various disciplines and technologies. At times the liberal arts college 
seems all but lost in such universities, as the professional schools 
absorb more and more of the students’ time, either by offering overtly 
preprofcssional curricula to undergraduates, or else by professionaliz- 
ing the traditionally liberal arts. The liberal arts have counter- 
attacked by developing general education programs — a label that 
covers a gamut of bold and tired experiments, ranging from a text- 
book amalgam of the less intractable theories from various fields (a 
kind of academic Readers Digest) to the most intellectually taxing 
and serious attempts to introduce cross-disciplinary perspectives, seek- 
ing to come to terms at once with research in the several disciplines 
and with student concerns that have not yet become departmentalized. 
In many institutions, such programs absorb the first two years of 
the student’s time, while the last two are devoted to some major 
which, whatever the intelletitual potential of the subject, is usually 
organized primarily for the benefit of students who will do graduate 
work in the same area. A few departments dedicated to teaching have 
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resisted the temptation ol making their undergraduate program a 
prelude and prerequisite to ihe Ph.D. — a pattern sometiir.es enlorced 
by a partial separation ol undergraduate and graduate faculties. 

Efforts to cope wiili the competing pressures of specialization and ol 
general education have sometimes, as in Hutchins’ Chicago, taken 
the form of an attempt to shift the chronology of liigher education. 
The program for Advanced Standing, worked out by a number ol 
Eastern universities aiul outstanding secondary schools, oilers one such 
direction. It takes for granted that, with ilie increased pressure to 
get into college, the better secondary schools can attempt a serious 
introduction to the w'orld ol idc'as; and there is rro doubt that the 
precocity ol teen-agers has been rising, not orrly irr such highl) visible 
arenas as dating behavior, but also in the attitude toward irrtellectual 
work. Moreover, jraperbac ks and educational television iirake “ad- 
vanced” ideas available to ambitious teerr-agers everr where their 
high schools do not. A collc^ge like Harvard already accepts almost 
\u^/i of its sluderrts as sophomores urrcler the piogranr lor Advanced 
Standirrg. And more and more high schools are seeking to enter a 
program that give's their better teachers the gratifying privilege ol 
olTering college-level courses. Those who have observed the programs’ 
rapid rise in the last lew years believe that irr the better urriversitv 
colleges, the Ircshrrran )ear nray irrcreasingly be relegated to a remedial 
role for those brilliarrt sttiderrts who are expected to profit from a 
good college but do rrot have the preparaliotr to begin immediate 
spec iali/ation. 

Another and contradictory trend is also visible, at least irr some 
parts of the courrtry. lire developnrent of the junior college as an 
ujrwarcl exterrsion ol high school has rnearrt that lor many studerrts 
college dot's not bc'giir until the end ol the r.jth grade. And in many 
traditional colleges the first iw^o years are increasingly devoted to gen- 
eral education, while professional training begins in the jtrnior year 
and olten continues to the .M.A. rather than the 15 . A. Under these 
circumstance's we may sex' the emergence of a “()-()-2-plus’’ curriculum, 
with “plus” standing lor wl at ever termirral |)rofessional training the 
studerrt is to get. For iea.sons that we hope are adumbrated in this 
chapter and elsewhere in this volume, changes of this sort can come 
with astonishing speed, in spite ol all the institutional rigidities, 
once a few pace-setter irrstituiioiis point the way. 

Nevertheless, if we look at these organizational patterns as a whole, 
we are struck by the lact that, as in so many other areas of Ameri- 
can lile, rigiditv is the prico that we have paid lor a cc'rtain eleva- 
tion and reliability ol standards. In the 19th century free enterprise 
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was as luxiiriani among academic instil iiiions as among the railroads 
before the Interstate Commerce Act. The College Hoard and the 
regional accrediting agencies have reduced some of the wilder dis- 
crepancies, establishing an age-grade progression analogous to that of 
Europe (though with a different rhythm) and a certain modest caution 
with respect to terminology. Because these victories of rationality arc 
incomplete, however, opposition is particularly great to experiments 
tliat look as if they would reintroduce an earlier chaos, ‘riius, the 
program for Advanced Standing has had to contend with the objec- 
tions of many college teachers who cannot really believe that a sec- 
ondary school teacher can do the job that they themselves are doing. 
And many parents and professors are likely to share the conviction 
that a ih-ycar-old boy is too young tor college, at least emotionally, 
even though he may be more mature in every relevant way than boys 
in an earlier generation were at i8. Battling tear, condescension, and 
inertia as it must, innovation in academic organization progresses 
more slowly than innovation in merchandising or in military technol- 
ogy. The reader of college and university histories cannot help but be 
struck by the fact that cmibattled institutions stood firm against change 
— and yet eventually, as leading institutions broke the tacit pact, 
change occurred. 

So far, the institutions most resistant to change have been the grad- 
uate schools, which, firmly in conttol of the discij^lines, have in the 
larger institutions managed to maintain and even raise professional 
standards in the lace of increasing demands for teachers and research- 
ers. Jacques Bar/un and others have commented on how long and 
hazardous is the course to a Ph.L). degree, particularly in the humani- 
ties and the sc:)cial sciences. Meanwhile, as we have seen, the gradu- 
ate school ethos reaches down into the better universily colleges and 
liberal arts colleges, where faculty members want to make sure thal 
their student ambassadors, when they enter graduaie school, will 
have a well-furnished portfolio. (Many colleges are now in elfecl in 
the same position that many high schools have been in lor some time, 
that is, of being cram schcjols for the next stage.) Martin Trow, how- 
ever, has tellingly argued that the result of the maintenance of these 
traditional standards at the top of the academic j)rofessi()n leads to 
a break in the chain of continuity and inlluence, with many new and 
ill-ecjuipped institutions, including former teachers colleges, bestow- 
ing the doctorate on barely literate and seriously uncultivated men 
for the lower academic echelons (Trow, 1959, see also Caplow and 
McGee, 1958; Berelson, i960). Such teachers. Trow suggests, will 
represent to their students the vocation of teaching and will thus 
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serve to perpetuaic themselves and their ronsiricted image of the life 
of the mind. Plainly, whether these several academic worlds can re- 
main in contact with each other, or will lose touch entirely, will de- 
pend not only on the forms of academic organization and graduate 
training, but also on the general tendencies of our culture at once to 
mix people up and to siiatify them. 

Subcultural pressures. So far, wc have primarily emphasized the 
evolutionary pressures stemming horn the environment, although irr 
lire process something has been said about the carrrpus cidtures that 
ma\ iirlluerrce the rate and direction of change; wc turn now more 
sysierrratically to the latter. 

We have already referred to the distinction between the institution- 
oriented and the discipline-oriented faculty member. If the professor 
is arr ahiimiiis of the (ollege where he teaches, he may feel a special 
loyalty to it, which may engetrder parochial isrrr but which may also 
jnoducc a concern for the problerirs of “his” institutiorr, instead ol 
merely “his” department. 

The adtrrinistration is also likely to play a ciitical role irr exolving 
th(* college lowaid university status (and thus toward the destriic- 
tion ol adtrriiristr ati\e irritiative at the hands of a powcTlul and corr- 
teniptuous gioup ol scholais). College presidents are familiar with the 
social arrd ecorromic advantages ol the next upward stage ol evolu- 
tion arrd are coirririitted, unlike marry of the facult), to their particu- 
lar instil til ioir. Eveir when the president or dean hopes to move to a 
bigger college, he knows that his best ir.arreuvcr is to make his present 
institution as prosperous as possible arrd thus to get a reputation as 
a builder. 

At a lower level, however, the adminisiratiorr nray become involved 
with the stiiderrts, and with protecting or manipulatirrg them. Deans 
in the big universities are likely to make knowledge of stiiderrt life 
into their “discipline,” and to u.se this as a ioil for the contempt with 
which the laculty transfixes them. Where clearrs outrank prolesscjrs, 
however, they do not rreed rely on support from minority groups 
such as students. Such men. supi)ortecl by institution-oriented faculty 
who hope to become deans, are likely to wield their power openly, 
manipulating laculty and simply coercing (rarely defending) students. 

Wc have already touched on the role ol graduate students in en- 
couraging evolution, but in some ways undergraduate's can be ecjually 
crucial. .\t the extreme, coirservati\e students may act as inlc^iniers 
against the more errlightenecl faculty and encourage them to get out, 
or even get them drojrpeci, lor deviations I torn the' local political or 
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racial line. More commonly, students band together more or less in- 
formally to make life difficult for the discipline-oriented faculty who 
are trying to “raise standards.*’ Jn a big university these men arc pro- 
tected by the fact that there are fewer rate-busters among their col- 
leagues, and more among the students, so that undergraduates can- 
not effectively boycott difficult courses, nor count on finding “guts." 
And the professor who offers demanding courses will almost always 
get a minimal enrollment of graduate students, proto-graduate stu- 
dents, and intellectuals, to whom long reading lists are not an anath- 
ema. Some university administrations even issue complaints to pro- 
fessors whose grade curves are inflated, and who are in cllect uiuler- 
cutting their colleagues. In the smaller colleges, on the other hand, 
the la/y student may find support in the adininistration, which is re- 
luctant to flunk out loo many tuition-paying students, or, in the case 
of a slate university, perhaps worried about the political repercus- 
sions ol apparent faculty ruthlcssness. 

I’lie students also determine the rate of evolution by forming vari- 
ous subcultures, which produce different kinds of alumni and dif- 
ferent public images. Very little effort has been made to map these 
subcultures, or to channel students into the ones that seem most likel\ 
to encourage growth and productivity, rather than failure and de- 
parture. A few colleges, with Sarah Lawrence and Rennington in the 
vanguard, have elaborate :uid self-ievcaling admissions forms that 
make possible highly individuated initial guidance ol students, as- 
signing them to advisors (and roommates) in a genuine effort to create 
optimal matchings (Taylor; 1950, Murphy and Raushenbush, 19^0). 
Others ask entering students in a very off-hand way to say what 
“types” they will and will not accept as roommates. Still others assign 
roommates and freshman advisors on a random basis, despite the 
often crucial nature of these decisions for the individuars career in 
(ollege. In freshman orientation week such places ask neophytes to 
“buy” a variety of courses, sports, and extracurricular activities — a 
procedure often more like a country fair than a serious introduc- 
tion to an intellectual or even social community (cf. Werner, 195S). 

In some colleges choice of fraternities is also made at the beginning 
of freshman year, and although this has the advantage that freshmen 
are not entirely sorted out and combed over so that the Iraterniiies 
make interesting mistakes and get some diversity, the freshmen are 
conversely forced into such mistakes, sometimes to their detriment 
as well as the fraternities’. These fraternities often function to en- 
courage institutional evolution, however, by effectively embalming 
parental, alumni, and adolescent values within the college, and al- 
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lowing the faculty to move in its own direction without losing the 
loyalty of the alumni anil students who see the college and fraternity 
as synonymous. On ihc other hand, tlie Iraternities will usually ob- 
struct evolution ii it includes an elloit lo bring the students along, 
and more than one stheme lor educational relorm, like Woodrow Wil- 
son’s at Prinrelon, has come to griel against this vested interest. 

In our chapter on the Harvard House system (Chapter 22), we de- 
scribe one set of critic:tl Hioices which Harvard Ireshmen make 
(namely, which houses to apply for) in virtual independence of the 
formal organization of the College. In the larger institutions, such 
decisions as whether to take athletics seriously, whether to join a fra- 
ternity, and what field to major in, are made on the basis of the net- 
works of the peer culture. Despite the lelative precocity of which we 
have spoken, many students do not flounder productively — sometimes 
because the ideology of independence makes them feel that they 
ought to stand on their own feet and not consult anyone — anti few 
large colleges have done much to bridge the generational and occupa- 
tional gaps that prevent faculty members from doing much to un- 
derstand, much less influence, the choices students make during their 
college years (cl. Perry, 1959). A few colleges, such as Yale, have tried 
to make their advising systems more effective by mixiirg resident grad- 
uate students with freshmen. Yale has also, along with a few other 
institutions, sought lo pi'ovide students with ancillary psychiatrii 
guidance and to make advice from this quarter .seem unthreatening 
and “norniar’ (sec Wedge, 1958; Farnsworth, 1957). Although in 
part these efforts reflect sympathetic concern for the casualties at- 
tracted to or created b) higher education, the psychiatric services can 
also become a center for obtaining a fuller understanding ol basic dis- 
satisfaction with the overall pattern ol college life— dislike for imper- 
sonality, suspicion of alienated learning, and a general concern with 
the matters dealt with by Sanlord in (ffiapter i. Not all the evolu- 
tion that occurs in the collegiate world needs lo be blind. 

But as Sanford is also well aware, evolution can, so lo speak, be 
overdirected, and at some co’ieges with extensive personnel services, 
students may be well advi.sed to avoid the guidance dei)artment. In 
an effort to help studeiits make only ‘•right” choices ol department or 
occupation, it is possible simirlv to confirm existing tendencies both 
in the students and in the institutions to which they are sent. Yet 
it is only by allowing students to make apparently “wremg” choices 
that a college can encourage them to change, becoming sonie thing 
they are not, instead of confirming themselves as they are. Only a 
few advisors have the gift of helping students discover their potential 
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rather than their visible abilities, encouraging them to try things at 
which they now look inept but may do well. Yet many students who 
have chosen a college lor the wrong reasons ])rofit immensely Irom 
I heir blunders, and many whom any judicious advisor would have 
told not to study jjhysics, or enter the law, have been so changed by 
these experiences that they became immensely successlul; and in some 
measure these recruits may have helped to change what law is, and 
what physics is, and hence recruitment to these fields in the I'uture. 
Yet some ol the enoimous suffering that is the uncreative price ol oc- 
casional anarchy might be alleviated if choices were less it revocable.^ 
There is no doubt that, as Nevitt Sanlord has suggested to us, we 
are extremely sensitive to the unnecessary suffering and misdirection 
of effort that colleges, like all otIuM' human institutions, can bring 
about. In Tlia Vanishing Adolescent, a book written with a similar 
animus, Edgar Eriedenberg describes the damage done to youngsters 
at a Midwestern high school, but he also portrays the way in which 
one of the students, whom he calls Stanley, was able to ride the sc hool 
to his destination as ii it were the Pennsylvania Railroad, relatively 
unaffected by such of its purposes as were not his (Er iedenberg, ic)5<)). 
In this chapter, howevcT, where we have not dealt with individuals, 
we have left it to the reader’s imagination to realize that it remains 
]3C)ssible for some people to get an education in college in the sense 
of a liberal education relevant to their full development. Eheie are 
students like Stanley in every college, who pursue their interests be- 
cause they are talented enough and tough or pliable enough to do so. 
hy the same token, whatever the deficiencies of highc^r education as 
an organized system, these scairely excuse the lack of ingenuity ol 
students and their readiness to assume that their own actions could 
not possibly make any difference (Riesman, i9f>o). Given the chaos and 
confusion of purposes, the cross-pressures from customers, the mixed 
motives of faculty members and administrators, the very idea that 
American colleges and universities form a hard and fast system needs 

^ Trofessor Robert Knapp at Wesleyan has described to us an admirable plan 
which allows students to receive fellowships for the year following their gradiia 
tion from college in order to pr<‘pare to enter graduate school in a field dillereiit 
from their undergraduate major; there arc hardly any fields in wbiih one sucb 
intensive year of preparation will not sutrue. If students could be guaianteed sudi 
a paid moratorium (as indeed they now are in a few fields which eagerly seek re- 
cruits), they might feel under somewhat Jess realistic pressure to choose majors in 
college with an eye to graduate scIkm)!, or to slick with majoi'S about which they 
have dotdils. 'I'o be sure, no matter how speedily or comfortably the transition 
from one field to another can be bridged by practical steps such as this, many 
students will resist change in order to cling to a superficially clear identity. 
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clcmolilion. One ol the authors a few years ago sought to explain the 
organization of American higher education lo a group of Russian 
youth leaders and student editors who refused to believe that any- 
thing could be so planless and lacking in central direction, if not from 
government then from some hidden elite. Nevertheless we must in- 
sist that there is no plan; there are only osmotic pressures that bear 
unevenly throughout the landscape, and models that are imitated at 
different levels of excelkiue and ambition. VVe have portrayed in this 
chapter some ol the gaps tliai separate the ideals ol higher etlucation 
from the institutional ])raclices, but the ideals have their own weight 
and an individual dedicated to them can exert enormous leverage il 
he wishes, and can still mote easily avoid being inlluenced by the cur- 
rent pressures by creation ol a niche or enclave for himself. Periods 
ol reformation in higher education can always succeed peiiods of ac- 
(jLiiescence. 


CX)LLEGE ETHNOGRAPHY 

We tuin now lo some specific illustrations of the processes we have 
discussed above, not with any conviction that we know enough about 
any college to make it illustrate all that we have said, noi even with 
the expectation that we can prove our arguments by discovcTing 
tliem in some specific college. Rather, we have felt that the study ol 
colleges, like the stud) ol other societies, needs a much greater body 
of ethnographic data than is now available. Many of our misunder- 
standings have been based simpl) on the absence ol any body of rele- 
vant information against which to check our observatic^ns and sur- 
mises, and we suspc.*ct that oiu coaulhois in this volume have had 
the same experience. 

riie fraginentaiy studies that follow present a problem not only 
in accuracy ol reporting, but also in the justice ol exposing pai titu- 
lar institutions to the scrulinv of those who will read this chapter, 
riie principal ethical pioble. i we can see in naming colleges is that 
this may penalize in unintended ways those institutions that have 
given social scientists freedom lo make invest igalicins, while tempo- 
rarily protecting those that have resisted incpiiries. Moreover, luck 
will mean that some colleges are scrutinized, while their academic 
competitors c^scape sight unsc'en. z\II three of our victims, for example, 
are among the mythical “lop tenth” of America s collc*ges, and it 
seems unfair to describe them without making abundantly clear how 
relatively excellent they are. Yet to make this emphatic: enough tor 
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iin iiitcllccuial audience would require a vignette of a truly bad col- 
lege, and such an effort would be doubly unfair to the one college 
in a thousand chosen for comparison. 

We have no certain answers to these doubts that must trouble all 
scholars who report on tribes that are literate, and who unlike chib 
dren, j)risoners, factory workers, and street gangs, have the power to 
make their objections felt. Since we strongly believe, along with the 
other authors of this volume, that more research should be done on 
institutions of higher learning, we hope that our work will be more 
a help than a hindrance. In order to ])iotect the institutions as well 
as our own work, we have considered writing about composite col- 
leges with fictitious names, similar to those pseudo-patients about 
whom psychiatrists write in case histories. Rut we have concluded 
that such a procedure could not long conceal actual .settings from 
the interested gossip arid guessing of the academic profession. More 
serious is the fact that the more we have learned about colleges, the 
more we have been struck by their uniejueness. I'rue, colleges run to 
“types,” and types ultimately converge on a national academic model. 
One might therefore lump together the Universities of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, or Harvard and Yale, or Roston C^ollege and Ford- 
ham, or 8ari Francisco State and San Diego. Rut on closer inspet tion 
these colleges appear to draw on (juite different ptd^lits, arul to have 
quite dilferent flavors. Under what p.seudonym is one to disguise an 
eminent university that combines high-power scholarship with lies 
to the aristocracy of a large American city? What comjjosite can rec- 
oncile the different posiliftns of the Roston and the New York Irish, 
or give Roston College the tone of Fordharn without violating iis 
unique pattern? What state has a system of higher education like (Cali- 
fornia’s or even a city with the same (juality as San Francisco? Sudi 
difTiculties have convinced us that the reader will do belter it he is 
told what college we claim to be describing and is able to cor rect our 
biases from his own knowledge. Perhaps in this fashion .social sci- 
entists will gradually develop a stock of reasonably accurate infor- 
mation, about specific institutions, that will make the study of col- 
leges as sophisticated as the study of primitives. 

Our commentary is controversial and this, we think, is probably as 
it should be. The effort to conceal value judgments behind laundered 
w'ords and ambiguous tables seems to us unfortunate. We are writ- 
ing about institutions many men, including ourselves, live by anti 
for; institutions that could be better than they are for those who in- 
habit them. But for this very reason our analysis should be read with 
the skepticism one might accord an analysis of one political party by 
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another, rather than being read with the faith one might accord an 
anthropologist talking about nonliterates. 


The University of Massachusetts * 

Our portrait of the University of Massachusetts is an impressionistic 
sketch and makes no pn^^ensions to be a definitive report. The Uni- 
versity is a cosmos of Gr,oo students and i acuity, whose edges we have 
briefly explored through interviews and written materials. 


CHANGING INTEREST GROUPS 

Just as Harvard was founded by the Commonwealth to produce 
gentlemen and ministers, so the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
was founded 2^50 years later to produce larniers and agricultural sci- 
entists. We have already seen, however, that colleges when adeptly 
run have a good deal oI power to ledefine their mission, rhus Har- 
vard C>)llege accumulated an enormous libiary ior scholars, while 
w'ideiiing its iunctioiis to include turning out men of many callings. 
Similaily, the Agricultural Collc\ge, while serving the interests of the 
fanners lor three (|uarters ol a century, interpreted these in a large 
and spacious way so as to become by the late 19th century one oi the 
leading land-grant institutions and a woi Icl-lamous model of agricul- 
tuial rcscMich, especially admiied and inlliieniial in Jcij>an. Even in 
the decade 192]— tj], wlien its lame had been somewhat diminished by 
the still 11101 e exjjansive Midwestern insl ilution;>, Massachusetts con- 
tinued to tin 11 a larger j)ioportion of its alumni into distinguished 
scientists than any othei agricultural college in the couniiy. Indeed, 
Knapp and (;c)oihich found that Massachusetts had outstrij)ped every 
other institution in New England, lar outranking not only cc^lleges 
like Harvard, ^’ale, and Amherst, wheie the humanities were in the 
ascendant, but also MIT.’* 

• W) C’.hristoplic'i Jriuks and David Ricsniaii. I'his vigncitc is indebted to an 
iinpiiblislud |>apcM l)V Jo Anne Waneii of RadilinV College and lo nitifisms by 
her and by llcniy Koison and Paid (i.ignon of the Uiiivcisiry of >rassarhiisetts; 
Kdwaid Kddy, Jr., ol the Unixeisiiy of New Hampshiie (now President of Chatham 
College); jaines H. Bdinetl of the Unheisiiy ol Coinietiicni; and C. L. Barber of 
Amherst Clollege. Needless to sav. their ciilicism does not mean that they are in 
any way responsible for our (oniiiisions. 

•Only Claik Cnixersity and Wesleyan, among New Kngland institutions, ranked 
among the top lift) (Knapp and C>oodiith, 195-)- 
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In 1931, faced with declining local farms, “Old Aggie“ changed its 
name to “Massachusetts State College.” But it was not until 1947, 
faced with a still further declining livestock popidation, and a rap- 
idly growing college population, that the Legislature finally “expro- 
priated” the old Agridiltural College and began to turn it into a 
multipin pose state university.** Today, although the College of Agri- 
culture still gels more than its share of the money, it is no longer the 
center of ihe institution. Its influence is visible primarily to the 
historian, his eyes focused on the Morrill Act (and its stucessor legis- 
lation), who can see that the expansion of the University of Massa- 
chusetts has lollowed the “natural” pattern of evolution for an agri- 
cultural college. It is no surprise to him that one of the best known 
programs at the University is in food tec hnology, leaching local young- 
sters to process food they no longer grow, nor is it (oincidcntal that 
the University has a distinguished dej>artment of /oology. Likewise, 
the expansion into engineering is a natural one lor an agricultural 
school, as the draftsmen of the Morrill Att long ago foresaw. Aiul with 
such technical facilities available, the University soon found itself one 
of the state’s leading jiroducers of high-school science teachers. Even 
the existence of a first-rate piogram in psychology and a growing 
sociology department are not unrelated to the fact that the old ag- 
ricultural school taught the sciences while not pushing the human- 
ities. 

Vet other programs have developed solely because Massachusetts’ 
private institutions were not providing enough graduates in some 
fields. Thus, the University sends many of its women into elementary 
school teaciiiug, and many men into business, not because these oc- 
cupations emerged naturally from the agricultinal college tradition, 
but because the twin genii ol “student demand” and “public lu'ed ” 
made such programs saleable to the Legislature. In urging such ex- 
pansion the University seems, however, always to argue that the new 
program is necessary because of the failures ol the pi i vale free-enter- 
prise system. Few in New England seem ready to argue the “scicialist” 
doctrine that public sponsorship is inherently more egalitarian, more 
efficient, and more in keeping with the public impac t of the educa- 

**11 may possibly be an elcnieiil in this development that Clornell provides a su- 
perior training in agriculture and related sciences tor all the New Kiigland stales, 
which can iiic^re than meet the need of .Nfussuch 11 sells for trained daily men and 
county agents, while foicstry can be studied at Yale and Syracuse. Possibly, public 
poverty in New Kngland may foyce a kind of speciali/alion of the state instil 11 1 ions 
— a process facilitated by the rational hopes and plans of the New Kngland Roaid 
of Higher Education, which serves as an agemey for collecting and exchanging in- 
formation and ideas throughout the region. 
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Lioiial system. 1 he University ol Massac luisctts is a kind ol educa- 
tional New Deal, assuming only those residual functions that the 
private system cannot, or will not, fuHill. It is hard to find a single 
area in which the University has entered into a serious competition 
willi the piivate system when that system was doing a job adecpiately, 
or to find a single proposal that has been a))|)i(>ved by the Legislature 
solely to make the University ol Massachusc'its an academically out- 
standing institution ol whlcli the State might be |)roud. The contrast 
with (]alilornia or Michigan is obvious. 

Negative public assumptions about tlie role ol the* state university 
are ol course rooted in the historical dc'velopment ol the private uni- 
versities ol New England in colonial times and in the ic)th century; 
Massachusetts had no riiomas jelleison to envision a state university 
that would be at once the possc\ssion ol the elite and the pride of a 
broader pidilic. At the same time, granted a general situation of iin- 
derprivilegc, the various New England state univcTsities arc not all 
undcTjnivilegcd in the same way. For example, the University ol Ver- 
mont resembles some of the Soutliein state universities in combin- 
ing private and public aspects (until becoming wholly public* very 
recently), and in being the largest and most visililc educational en- 
terprise iti the whole Slate. Jt is also located in the largest city in 
the State, whereas all the other New England slate universities are 
in small communities. I1ie University ol Connecticut has had to con- 
tend with less Ic'gislative antagonism than the Ihiiversily of Massa- 
chusetts, but appears to have translated the slate’s largesse into an 
enormous building program and a lew eminent depaitments, rather 
than into a ciusade on behalt ol pid)lic education in C^onnecticut. 
Yale tends to supply and to inllucnce the elite of Connecticut, and 
llaivard the j)r(dc*ssional, business, and even, in a lew cases, the politi- 
cal leacleiship of Massachusetts. The stale universities iherelore do 
not focus the public imagiiiaiion in the way that state univeisitics 
do in the South atid West. Fhe University of Massachusetts has no 
medical school, no law school, and no lousiness progiam suitable for 
training top-level corporalio*' executives. Fhese jobs are lelt to the 
institutions in the Boston meiropolilan aiea. 

To be sure, such situations are not entirely unknown in the rest 
of the country. Hiose land-grant colleges that were not established 
on the campus of their slate universities have all suffered from their 
youlli and their initially vocational character. I'hus Kansas State 
still exists in the shadow of the University ol Kansas, and Michigan 
Slate struggles to outvote, if not to outshine, the University of Michi- 
gan. Hut these disparilic's are disappearing, and in each of these states, 
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unlike ihc situation in Massachusetts, the public institutions are the 
outstanding ones, and the conflict is carried on within the legisla- 
ture and within the ambit of middle-class educational ideals. In con- 
trast, when the University of Massachusetts seeks more than token 
support, it comes into tacii competition with Harvard as the “first” 
university of Massachusetts, with Boston University and Clark, or with 
the Catholic institutions, which would feel themselves threatened by 
a state-wide commitment to public secular education. 


CURRENT ‘‘ECOLOGICAL’’ PRESSURES 

We are suggesting here that, if the University of Massachusetts 
challenged aristocratic educational pretensions, whether represented 
by Harvaid or by Amherst College, it might inohili/e a good deal ol 
su|)port. But the dilliculty is that in Massachusetts much of the re- 
sentment of Yankee dominance comes Iroin Iiish (and hence Cath- 
olic) sources, as readers of The Last Huirah or The Hemarhahle Keu- 
nedys may lemember. The Church is naturally reluctant to see the 
faithful taxed to support public education, since that leaves less money 
for the tuition and endowment of Catholic colleges. Perhaps even 
more important, the men who run the Catholic colleges need only 
look at the way the state university and the college system ol a state 
like California competes with Santa Clara University or the ((Catholic) 
University of San Francisco to anticipate that first-rate public educa- 
tion will attract young Catholics, especially those from still Eurc^pean 
home atmospheres who want to escape their families lor the “free- 
dom” of an American adolescent peer group. Hence, although 
of the students at the University of Massachusetts arc Catholic, their 
coreligionists in the State Legislature have not been very enthusiastic 
about supporting the University. 

If the Catholics have been unenthusiast ic about public education, 
the Yankee Protestants have not been much better. Almost all of New 
England’s initially Protestant colleges have slipped into secular con- 
trol, but they remain private, and with the notable exception of MI F 
and Clark, appear to continue to stand for the humanistic culture of 
19th-century New England. Tndeecl, it has been largely because the older 
private colleges have done so little in science, technology, and the 
applied arts generally, that the public university lias made as rnuc h 
headway as it has. But this' very emphasis on technology has created a 
pattern in which the upper-middle-class student who wants some “cul- 
ture” from his college faculty and fellow-students will gravitate to a 
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more “Ivy” institution where ihe humaniiics arc thought to thrive. 
The upper-middlc-elass student in (California, il hostile to the presump- 
tive conventionality of Stanfortl undergraduates, can choose Berkeley 
with confidence in its academic resources. A comparable student in 
Massachusetts can sec no real alternative to the private colleges like 
Harvard even if he objects to theit airogance or comj)laccncy. Public 
education seems to him merely technical training rather than a real 
initiation. 

Thus, both Catholics ami Protestants are deeply committed to sep- 
arate development, and are uninterested in efforts to provide a com- 
mon meeting ground in a j>ublic institution. A more distinguished 
state university might not of course solve this problem. It might be- 
come identified with Yankee culture, to be avoided by all but a few 
Catholics as Harvard is now avoided. But a distinguished state uni- 
versity might also continue to look safer than Harvard both to Cath- 
olic students and to the paiochial schools that can often influence the 
students' choice, just as the University of Massachusetts now seems 
“safe” to many. Such a univeisiiy might tlius provide Massat husetis 
Protestants and (^latholics with a (onimon basis lor mutual tirrder- 
standing arrd open compel iiioir. riie difficulty, we cannot help feel- 
ing, is that neither the Yankees nor the Irish really much want such 
a reconciliation, (or they each claim a monopoly on virtue only slightly 
mitigated by Ameri<an tolerance. 

Less visible and |n*ol)abIy less serious rifts in the middle-class sup- 
port for the State University arise out of geographic, schisms within 
seemingly tiny Massachusetts. The dominance ol Harvard over the 
“second” state Uiiiveisity is not only measured in the occupations for 
wliich it jirepaics but in the arenas li'om which it recruits. The Uni- 
versity ol ^^assachusctts has been in some measure the University ol 
^Vestern Massac husetts. I he reader wall remember that a century and 
a half ago Amherst College was founded to bolster the western rural half 
of the state against urban Boston, roclay, however , Amherst College has 
ac'Cjuiied a national constituency, and even with the assistance of nearby 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, and V ilHams, educates less than a hundrc‘cl stu- 
dents Iroin Western Massachusetts. Of course. Hai varcl and MIT have 
likewise lost their ties to Eastern Massachusetts, taking only a few hun- 
dred local Students. The real rivals ol the University of Massachusetts 
are Boston University (the local ccpiivalent of NYU), Boston College, 
I'ufts, and Northeastern, as well as many smaller colleges and sjiecialized 
schools. A degree from any Massachusetts college, including the public 
University, will cost a Bostonian 5|ooo for some combination ol room, 
board, and ttiiticm. Hence, except among adventurous students who 
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w;inr fo “get away from home," the State University has in the past 
commamicci little support in Boston and its suburbs, and is stilJ tom- 
monly thought of as a hick school. Lacking statewide support, and de- 
spite the cosmopolitanism of most of its newly recruited faculty, the 
University is still to some extent a provincial university, catering to 
the Connecticut Valley, and especially to those students, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, to whom the risks of public education seem less 
than the risks of going far from lioiiie. 

This intrastate provincialism is, however, fast fading. I'lie Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike brings Boston within less than two hours of Am- 
herst, so that the collapse of public transportaticui can be offset by 
the ever more numerous population of automobiles. More important, as 
the University of Massachusetts has risen in academic reputation, it 
has proved increasingly attractive to students fiom Boston who either 
cannot get into the jrrivate colleges they might have preferred, or who 
feel the atmosphere in those colleges alien or constricting. And, as 
more gifted students have attended the University of Massachusetts, 
they have reported to their friends that the Ibiiversity was not really 
a model farm for Berkshire lads, but a place where one could get a 
fine education in jdeasant surroundings. As yet, this news has not 
spread beyond the state and, far from having to revise its present 
5^/i quota lor out-ol-state students, the University’s admissions stand- 
ards are so high — higher indeed than many private liberal arts (ol- 
Icges — arul its national reputation is so slight that orriy ol the 
students are from outside \fassathuseits. Moreover, there are rrot many 
foreign students — and possibly less loreign contact than in the days 
when the Agricultural College was attracting visitors from all over. 
At present the narrow regionalism ol the student body mcairs orr the 
one hand that gifted young people are seldom attracted irrto this state 
by its university, and on the other that some Massachusetts rt'sidcnts 
may not realize the advantages ol leaving a state where the best jobs arc 
often monopolized by the graduates ol private colleges, where Caiholic- 
Protestant prejudices seem more entrenched tlian elsewhere, and where 
the region — until the recent boom in electronics — has been period- 
ically depressed economically. 


THE RECRUITMENT OF STUDENTS 

Like an enormous number of colleges and universities in the United 
States, the University of Massachusetts has a primarily lower-middle- 
class student body. These students belong to the first college-going 
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generation in their families, and are likely to be in college partly be- 
cause higher education vaguely appeals as a “gootl thing,” and j)artly 
because the range ol occupations they want to enter now requires a 
B.A. degree. A lower-middlc-class college lias to have high intellectual 
eminence (such as CCNY had in tlie ihirtics) to compensate lor the 
absence ol more sophisticated uppci -middle-class and upper-class stu- 
dents who have a less vocational or immediate definition ol‘ the aims 
of education. 1 his is impiii'unt, ol course, even in the narrowest vo- 
caticjnal terms. The students who come to the University ol Massa- 
chusetts do not (juite rc^ali/e that the middle-class jobs they want and 
can get will pay them cjidy middle-class salaries. I'hey know that in 
their first year out ol college they can make as much money as their 
parents now make. 'Ihey assume that as college graduates they will 
have opportunities for iiromotion and so it seems reasonable to aim 
at an income two or three times their parents’ .feooo or $7500 a year. 
VV^hat they tail to realize is that although a Massachusetts degree is 
about as good as any other in certilying that one has certain tc^chni- 
c;il skills, it is likc‘ly to be less lic'lpiul in getting pre^moted into the* 
occupalional-ctihtiral elite, wheie technical skills count less than so- 
cial and intellcec tual skills. Many leading colleges encourage the lat- 
ter talents by ])roviding a leaven ol stude nts whose patents have been 
to college, who can initiate lower-middlc-class students into the mys- 
teries ol social mobility. Such students aim lor top professions such 
as law, iiKulicinc*, or research, and as a consequence the student cul- 
ture, or at least some enc lavc*s within it, provides an anticipatory so- 
c iali/alion that in some measiiie rubs off on students with less lofty 
initial aims. Ironically, in the “diploma-image” colleges where voca- 
tionalism is rarn|xtnt, it is often a very low’ order ol vocationalism, 
and studc'iits have* only the most limited sense of what callings might 
become available to them (we shall see that similar narrow horizons 
operate at San Francisco State C^ollegc*). In the state ol Massachusetts 
almost all u|>pcr-iniclclle-class students who could enlarge the career 
as well as the cultural horizons ol their fellows are siphoned olt into 
the elite piivate colleges and iniversities. 

The students who remain are not inept. On the contrary, they are 
often brighter than students who will go lurther tlian they. But they 
lack a chance to associate with peojde who can exemplify the life-styles 
recjuireci by their economic hopc*s. There are, of course, at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts some three hundred “activities” in which stu- 
dents can learrr the ruclirnerrts ol life in a bureaucratic woild, and 
there are two eleven fraternities in which they learn a little bit of 
social polish. But lacking enlightened leadership, these potential 
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iigencies for socialization can easily degenerate into clubs, which con- 
firm the students in their lower-middle-class outlook, and obstruct 
not only the acquisition of a “social" veneer, but also any tentative 
efforts by the student to move toward broader and more complex un- 
derstanding. 

At the same time, the University seems to appeal to many students 
precisely because it oilers a diploma without apparent threat to their 
lower-inidille-dass values, other than the ini{)licit threat involved in 
going away horn home and ]>arish. For stiulents who feel (quite often 
mistakenly) that they would be socially out ol place at Harvard or 
Amherst, Wellesley or Smith, the University of Massachusetts seems 
to offer an opportunity to move up in the worlil without having to 
become excessively worldly or sophisticated. When asked why they 
])ickcd the University (and of course, in a brief visit, and chance con- 
tacts elsewhere, we could not ask many), some say they didn’t get into 
their institution of first choice, but more olien students say that they 
couldn’t afford a private college. Quite Irecjuenily, however, this ap- 
pears to be a rationali/ation. lor such students usually confess that 
they did not apply for a scholarship or consider the possibility of a 
low-interest loan to help them through. Such students, we surmise, 
huk the sell-confidciKC that would lead them to try to make it at 
“expensive" colleges; correspondingly, a university like Rosion 0)1- 
Icge, where students have to wear coats and ties, does not seem to 
them “ilieir kind of college." No doubt, many ol these self-depreca- 
tory students lear that the private colleges are too dillicult, even 
though the University of Alassachusetts has high and steadily rising 
admissions standards in (lollege Board terms. More impoMant, we 
would guess, is the feeling that the social and the intellectual hie at 
a private college would be over their heads. 


STUDENT CULTURE AND FACULTY VALUES 

We have been referring to a college that chielly recruits students 
whose parents have not themselves attended college, as a "diploma- 
image" institution to which students come primarily to be certified.* 
Many students who are going into what might be thought of as first - 
generation vocations such as school teaching and engineering would 

^ Unpuhlished research by David Beardslec and Donald O’Dowd indicaics ihai 
working-class children, when asked about their image of a college, refer to par- 
ticular occupations, whereas iniddlc'-class cliildten have a more gcneiali/c‘cl and 
less directly vocational image. 
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not be dissatisfied if the University of Massachusetts were to be de- 
fined in this way; and llie engineers in particular arc inclined to scoff 
at the extracurricular life and at what they regard as the la/.iness of 
many fellow students. But there are many at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, both among the faculty and the students, wiio would like 
to see it become an “alumni-imagc" institution to which students will 
aspire in the hope of becoming men of eminence in the professions 
and in public life. Ciiven its late start as a university and the handi- 
caps we have already recounted, the University has moved so fast and 
so far in the years since the Second World War as to give some ground 
for these ambitions. Hut to make such a transition is extraordinarily 
difficult, for it is very hard for even the best college to make dis- 
tinguished citizens out of students who have undistinguished aspira- 
tions. Most colleges have had to go through an intermediate “romance- 
image” phase, during which students come expecting to change, 
although not in the way the faculty want them to change. Siuh stu- 
dents look on college, not as a place that will certify them for a s|>cciri^ 
job, but as a four-year “collegiate” moiatorium of games, dales, and 
beer parties — interspersed with occasional bouts of “idle curiosity.” 
Such men re-enforce in college the habits and outlook that will help 
them become rich and “successf til,” with sufficient social leverage as 
alumni to helj) “their” (ollege to become rich and successful also. In 
other words, the social eclat of such alumni can help the ( ollege at- 
tract more intellectual students and a more academically eminent 
faculty. 

Can the “romance-image” stage be skip|)ed? Some in ban univer- 
sities, with the yeast of bright first-generation Jewish students, have 
managed to do so. I he University of Massachusetts, hcjwever, exists 
in the rural atmosphere of Amherst, dependent for “culture” on con- 
cert s(^ri(\s and foreign film scries (as well as a recently established 
espresso bar). Neither faculty rror siiidenis carr look to local profes- 
sional and artistic clic|ues to enliven the academic persj)ec five. A good 
deal of mutual stimulation results, however, from the existence of 
the three private colleges in flic area. Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Am- 
herst. rhe University of Massachusetts' faculty and administration 
appear determined to establish the University's academic, while dis- 
couraging Its “collegiate,” reputation. For many years, the Uni 
versity has been kncjwn in some circles as a party school, whose fra- 
ternities were reputed among the hardest drinking in New England. 
But last year the Administration intervened to ban drinking on the 
campus, and such a rule, however ineffective, is likely to destroy the 
Bacchanalian image eveiriually. How long the “party school” label 
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will persist is diiricult to predict. In an upper-middlc-class college where 
students often hear about what college is like from parents whose ideas 
are two decades out of date, the University could be thought of, for 
a generation, as a school with a great deal of drinking among the 
students. But lower-middle-class students hear about college prima- 
rily from older brothers or friends, whose prejudices are contem- 
porary, and it may be that Massachusetts will be thought of, in a few 
years, as a school with a student body that is primarily sober. 

The suppression of student drinking has been paralleled by con- 
tinuing de-emphasis of football. Yet this may be a mixed blessing 
too. Beating Harvard a few years ago seems to have lifted student 
morale, and to have “put the University on the map” for large seg- 
ments of the public that had not heard of the institution beloie. Such 
athletic triumphs may also have tightened tics with alumni, encourag- 
ing their help in the massive current building program. Furthermore, 
when MIT does not play football at all. Harvard plays it badly, and 
the state has no profCsSsional football team, there is some pressure on 
the University to provide autumn entertainment. (Whether this will 
be reduced when Boston gets its professional team, the Patriots, re- 
mains lo be seen.) Yet such public “need” is more than ollset by the 
academic “need” to keep unscholarly athletes from becoming stu- 
dent heroes, and to keep games from replacing ideas as a locus ol 
student energy. Since the Administration knows that alumni solidarity 
is less important than legislative support, arrd that even si ale patriot- 
ism cannot make most nonalumni legislators care much whether vic- 
tory goes to Massachusetts. or Connecticut on the playing fields, ath- 
letes have trouble getting in, and little glory on arrival. 

'Fhe desire to skip the “romance-image” phase is accentuated by 
the fact that Harvard and MIT have proved that a college does not 
need bread and circu.ses to survive. When Harvard played big-time 
football, some thought this the only way to prevent students from 
rioting, and to keep alumni gilts coming in. Today the lacuity at Mas- 
.sachusetts knows better. Yet, like an underdeveloped country that tries 
to impose democracy without first acquiring the economic resources to 
create a bourgeoisie, Massachusetts may try to live by intellect alone be- 
fore it has sufficient scholarly resources. Strikingly enough, some mem- 
bers of the faculty have rai.sed money Irom alumni, as well as other 
patrons, to issue tfiis last year the Massachusetts Rexhexv, a beautifully 
designed and well-edited literary “little magazine.” Certainly, there is 
strong academic pressure from the Young Furks on the faculty to move 
toward the standard academic models. Such pressure may turn even 
legislative indifference to advantage, as when the inadequacy of the 
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library helped impel the University to sponsor a cooperative arrange- 
ment with Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Amherst, which boosted the num- 
ber of books available from .\^ih among state universities to the third 
largest in New England. So, too, the resourceful Provost of the Uni- 
versity betame the energetic chairman of a joint committee of the four 
neighbor institutions to plan a new experimental college under a 
grant from the Fund lor the Advancement of Education. Many in the 
faculty at the Univcisity have come in since the Second World 
War feel themselves missionaries for the cause of public education in 
the state, and, despite frustrations, remain in the hope that better things 
will come. The most visible ftiistiation is the hostility of many in the 
legislature to scholars and intellectuals, and more specirically to public 
education. Not only does Massachusetts make higher education ac- 
cessible only to a tiny minority but also it insists on treating educators 
like middle-echelon ci\il seivants and on running the University as if it 
were a prison oi department of publit works (not that these tiepart- 
ments should be run that way either!), accountable for every actioi; 
and penny. ^ One cliarac teri.stic problem is that the budget docs not 
provide lor bringing men for an interview when they are being con- 
siderc'd for teaching positions. I'his difriculty has been one reason for 
the heavy New England and Ivy IxMgue stamp on the newer faculty, as 
against the Big Ten flavor ol the older generation of scientists, who 
coidd be hired more salcly by professional referentes and recommenda- 
tions. In any case, it is dillicult to persuade men to migiate to Massa- 
chusetts to become assistant prolessors at .'iJOooo a y(?ar, although some 
already trained in the East will remain there, so long as salary dif- 
lerentials remain small, held in place by the conventional New England 
feeling that the rest ol the cotintry is provincial and lacking in cul- 
ttire. How such regionalism will affect the facttlty’s long term defini- 
tion ol the Uni\ei'sity remains uncertain, however, lor New Englanders 
may be more enthttsiastic about making Massachusetts a Big I'en sort 
ol instittition than sc holais who have themselves been trained in these 
institutions. 

Yet despite such problems 'here is complete academic freedom, so 
that students can hear a prolessoi’ t?x plain that CiOniniunists do not hav’e 
tails and that men once did, or that little boys loved their moiners when 
they were young but should leel free not to love them now. Further- 
more, legislative niggardliness has brought underc‘over benefits, of 

'‘A sniiill Rioiip on llic faculty has c-slabltshccl a Icaclurs* union (.so far as \vc 
know, the onI\ one in the state in an iiislitiif ion of h4:licr learning), as if to 
lesponcl to the stale biiieauc iac\s implicit treatment of the faculty as petty civil 
.servants. I'here is also, of course, an AM’I* cliaplei. 
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which the most important is that by depriving the majority of higher 
education the Legislature has inadvertently made the public University 
highly selective and has thus fostered some of the attitudes useful in an 
elite. Perhaps because of selective admission most students seem lo feel 
in some sense identified with the academic world, and side with it in its 
quarrels with the Legislature. Such solidarity may go so far as to con- 
vince the student faced with a dull professor that his boredom is the 
Legislalure’s fault rather than his instructor’s, since no professor can 
be expected to be interesting on a low salary! 

'I he embattled situation of the University has inevitably put the 
Administration in a position of leadership, in contrast to those more 
complacent and better endowed academic institutions in which a jeal- 
ous faculty compels the abdication ol leadership by the president and 
deans, and where department chairmanships rotate among presump- 
tive etjuals. While President Mather pled the cause of jiublic education 
before the Legislature, and before any audience that might conceivably 
listen, academic leadership was in tlu^ hands of the Provost. Numbers of 
department chairmen, however, holdovers from the prewar days, are 
men without scholarly reputations who confront a majority of younger 
colleagues who are far better trained and more scholarly. I’liesc chair- 
men must sometimes depend on their hierarchical rather than their 
personal authority, and they thus arc ready to transmit any pressures 
or even suggestions from further up the chain of (onimand. Unlike 
the situation at the University of Connecticut where the imperious 
builcler-Prcsident has been all powcrlul, department chaiimen at the 
University of Massachusetts have had considerable leeway, with some 
simply holding the fort and others hoping eventually to preside over 
a wider cosmos. For many of these, along with their younger con- 
stituents, the form of that cosmos is already given in plans for ex- 
panding graduate work, letting the teaching of nonhonors, lower 
division students gravitate to graduate students alter the iashion of 
many of the major universities. However, there aic emphatic voices 
in the faculty against traveling down this well-marked road, voices 
insisting that precisely such relatively unawakened students as are 
presently attending the University need the most gifted and dedicated 
teachers in their freshman and sophomore years if they are to become 
truly educated. 

In this latter outlook, new and old strands mingle. There are for 
instance older scientists trained in Midwestern universities where 
bringing along bright students (such as they themselves had been) is 
taken for granted. In education and in business administration, a less 
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cosmopoliiun faculty with lew metropolitan distractions can pay more 
attention to teaching (whereas the engineering faculty, as happens at 
many other institutions, is often distracted both from teaching and 
scholarship by consulting jobs). But some of the younger faculty in 
liberal arts do not want to sacrifice research to teaching but to stress 
both, stimulating the teacher by small classes anil am[)le time for in- 
dividual work with students, while encouraging research through fre- 
quent sabbaticals and easv .kicss to funds. 

VVe lear that those desiring the expansion of graduate work are 
likely to win out. Meanwhile it is our impression that the students 
most likely to be well taught, and to be interested in their woik, aic 
in the sciences. The students in the laboratories become apprentices. 
But the siience students giouped around their teachers do not serve 
to create an intellectual and scientific culture on the campus as a 
whole; the sj)lit betwe(‘n what (1 1*. Snow speaks of as “the two cul- 
tures“ is too strong for that. The blight students in the humanities 
get less suppoit from the laculty and led on the defensive; many aie 
driven into a nc‘gative bohemian stance that olten includes not doing 
any academic work whatsoever. In less rebellious Miidents, solidarity 
may mean partial assimilation of the ideals ol “well-ioundedncss” which 
characteri/e the dominant undeigradiiate culture. Wh(*reas some en- 
gineeis and chcniists and the many mathematics majors seem able to 
work relentlessly w^iihout leeling guilty, looking only to their teachers 
and a lew friends lor social contact, lire bright students we met in 
other fields seemc'cl more suspicious of their own academic interests, 
aircl spoke to us contempttiously of “closet cases" who did nothing but 
study. Even bright students rarely staked their adeqtracy on intellec- 
tual skills and could admit that a book or teacher was “over their 
heads” (such a conlession would be impossible for most Reed, (Colum- 
bia, Chicago, or Antioch students). In general, the intellectual student 
at the University ol Massac huseiis seems uirirrvolved in his curriculum, 
lie may line! excitement in individual teachers, or in air errlightened 
group of friends such as those around the student new\spapcT, but our 
(juestions about profiting from reading in badly taught courses met 
only blank stares. In i onsec|uen( e, the j)otenlially intellectual student 
who has not lounci inspiring leaihcTs and frierrds is more hostile to 
the University than an ec|ually disappointed Harvard student. I’he 
possibility that books might provide a range ol vicarious experience 
transcending the limitations ol the teacher or everr the University clocks 
not mitigate his disillusion. 
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SOME GUESSES FOR THE FUTURE 

"l ied to the middle class rather than the elite, committed to tech- 
nical rather than professional training, caught in a schism between 
Catholics and Protestants, and to a lesser extent between East and 
West, the University. of Massadiusetts is hardly in an enviable posi- 
tion. No other state of compatable wealth except New Jersey provides 
so tew spaces for its local students. Yet many who have observed the 
University’s trajectory since World War II believe it has a future, 
whatever the Legislature’s inclination to keep the tax bill down and 
the eggheads in their place. In spite of the resignation of the President, 
his foices spent by seven years of campaigning, faculty menibcTs look 
forward to a brighter tomorrow, especially since (except in the sciences) 
their University has no lelevaiit yesterday. All across the campus, new 
buildings rise to house the new students who have come with war- 
time and postwar fertility and with the spreading laiih in higher edu- 
cation. New Ph.D.’s continue to be added to the staff, and, in many 
departments that have manage^d to maint.iin light teaching loads, 
scholarly "production” mounts. Lhose who worry about the cjuality 
of the students are also optimistic, foreseeing that the Legislature will 
continue to be unwilling to provide sj)atc for all applicants, and will 
therefore allow the admissions oflice to turn away two candidates out 
of three, and keep the UnivcTsity’s average IQ among the highest in 
the country for a state university. As the veterans who got their college 
education in the late forties begin to send their childien to college in 
the sixties. New England’s nationally lamous colleges will have to 
turn away more and more talented students who come Irom homes 
where they became familiar with bocjks and ideas. I’he intellectual 
overflow is already being felt in Amherst. 

Up to the present, the University ol Massachusetts has not had to 
decide what its particular educational mission is, since it can continue 
to battle against the indifference of the public, and the unclei cover 
jealousy of private competitors. For some, it may be enough to bring 
public education to "backwaid” New England, while keeping an eye 
on the models of private academic respectability there. 15 ut others on 
the faculty are more ambitious or venturesome. An illustration is the 
plan for freshman orientation, which brings entering students in during 
the summer, small groups for a few days at a time, instead of exposing 
them in the fall to what might be called "disorientation week” when 
they are at the mercy of upperclassmen with activities, laundry, and 
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other items to sell. Another illustration is the effort that the University 
of Massachusetts faculty and officials have put into the Four-College 
cooperative arrangements, not only in the library, bin also in pro- 
viding courses that no one oi the institutions could alone arrange; 
thus, the University has taken the initiative in a program ol studies 
in non-Western cultures, backed by the Ford Foundation. As a state 
university, charged v^ith “residue’* luiu lions, the University of Massa- 
chusetis cannot shed its vocational aspects — nor should it seek to do so. 
What it can do, and what it is doing, is to add to these the emphasis 
on the liberal arts that traditionally accc^mpanies a rise in social and 
academic standing. Whether this “liberalization’’ will be sufficient to 
create a student culture that is cither scholarly or intellectual is less 
clear, both at the University <^1 ^^assa( luisetls and in other colleges 
now emerging from a purely technical vocational ism. 


Boston College * 

Jf the foregoing vignette of the University of Massachusetts suffers 
from superficiality, this \ignette of Boston College risks prejudice as 
well. For, although the authors are essentially sympathetic to the ef- 
forts of the former to laise the level ol secular ])ublic education in 
New England, wc have difficulty in grasping the mission of a church- 
controlled college, whether Clatholic or Protestant. One possibility is 
to regard a church college merely as a secular college manqifc, which 
could with due enlightenment and piogress follow the well-worn jjath 
to secular academic grandeur. Perhaps another possibility is to regard 
the church college as a religious institution inntujuv that could, with 
due enlightenment and jirogiess, expicss its religious outlook and ethic 
so seaichifigly as to challenge America’s secular values and provide a 
genuine cidtural choice for seemiiigly secular universities. 

Of ('oiirsc, in our discirssion ol these issues and in our speculations 
on the future ol (Catholic colleges, wc are aware ol our posiiicjii as out- 
siders, wanting in historica* perspective and employing a secular 

* By C^hristophiT Jciu'ks and DavitI Ricstiian. Wr aic inclcbird i«) the criticisms, 
of a draft of tins vigiirttc, of i.eo |. Uiiics of Boston Clollcgc; Frank Nf. Buckley of 
Assiiinption llollcgc; I'liomas O’Dea of ilic l'ni\cisity of lUah; Daniel ). Callahan 
and Paid Sigmund, Jr., of Harxard; Cic'oigc /. F. Beralay of I earhers (.ollege; Peter 
New of the University of Missouri; and I . Scott Miyakawa of Boston University. Al- 
lliough some of their crilitisms have been einliodietl in the text, there remain points 
■•jf disagreement. In dealing with problems of ethnic succession and assimilation, as 
•^hese affect higher eilncation, we have been influenced b\ the work ol Everett C. 
Hughes, Oscar Handlin, and lhc*ir aide students. 
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angle of vision and basis for comparison that may seem irrelevant if 
not ofiensivc to the faithful. 

Jioston College is not merely a liberal arts school but a large com- 
plex institution. If the name “Boston University" had not been ap- 
])ropriated by the Methodists, the Jesuits would long since have re- 
labelled themselves. What we report here arc simply impressions gained 
in the same rough-Iiewn way as with tlie University of Massachusetts, 
supplemented by brief visits to a few other Catholic colleges and by 
study of the interviews done at Catholic colleges and universities in 
the Fund for the Republic’s survey ol academic freedom (La/arsfeld 
and Thiclcns, 1958). 

As our foregoing analysis of religious interest groups indicates, we 
see American colleges as responding to a great diversity of pressures, 
and would not expect the explicitly denominational ones to remain 
aloof, tied only to other-worldly or spiritual goals. In this analysis ol 
Boston College, too, we shall be concerned with the socio-ccon()niic 
context within which the College must exist, a context in which, as 
generally in the United States, ethnic issues cannot be separated from 
religious ones, or academic from theological ones. 


THE ETHNIC HERITAGE 

Perhaps the most important obstacle to fulfillntent by lioston 
College of the hypothetical “Catholic" goals that we (and some 
Catholics) assign it is the- still unliquidated legacy of the large Irish 
immigration to Boston that began in the 1840s. Whereas (ilatholic Uni- 
versity, a I’apal foundation, could early establish its importance as a 
graduate institution in a region where Catholics were among the 
earliest arrivals, Boston College was not founded until 1863 when a 
second generation in the Boston Irish community began to look for 
indigenous leadership to replace those priests from the old country 
who had initially tried to shield the immigrants from the brutal and 
disrupting pressures of the Yankee milieu. A few families, less im- 
poverished than the rest, and often with some education in Ireland, 
wanted to send a talented son into the law or a Church vocation. 
Despite its still largely classical curriculum. Harvard was regarded as 
the enemy Yankee camp, and so Boston College was founded to pro- 
vide a local alternative. 

Most second-generation immigrants were too preoccupied with 
economic survival and building a parish to have energy or resources 
for higher learning. Yet such people often realized in middle age that 
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the “American Way of Life” had eluded them, and they often con- 
cluded, or could be persuaded by a priest, that it could be secured for 
their children only through a heavier dose of education, including 
college. So, when the third generation began to come of age toward 
the end oi the i()th ceiuiiiy, the College began to play a really im- 
portant role in the life of the community, and students who w\anted 
to get out ol the urban working class looked to it as a gateway to a 
richer and larger world.** i'\en lor those who did not actually attend, 
the Orllege became a symbol ol wdiai the Irish-Ainerican could ac- 
complish in a hostile environment. Boston (a)llege, like other Ameri- 
can colleges both (Catholic and secular, had no real parallel in the old 
world, despite the lact that it initially adopted its curriculum arrd or- 
gani/ation from Kuropean precedents. 

For the gradually assinrilating Irish-Anrericans of this era, Boston 
College ollcred an adirrirable compromise between the Yankee in- 
dividualism ol the old liberal arts colleges of New England arrd tradi- 
tiorral Irish solidarity re-enforced by irruttigrant experierrec. 'The Col- 
lege provided irrtellec tual discipline and prepared youirg irren lor 
professiorral lile; at the same time it was (Catholic rather than seciilar- 
Pr'ot(*stant; Irish rather than Yankee; arrd a corrrrrruier rather than a 
resiclerrtial college. I'his last lact mattered to some lanrilies because 
irr the parochial eyes ol relatively uneducated par'errts arrd occasionally 
the diocesatr priest, the intellectuality ol the (sonretimes Frerrdr) 
Jesuits arrd the Europeair heritage could seem suspiciously alien and 
costrropolitan. Yet, so long as the student returned home every night, the 
family arrd the corrmrunity coidd reassure thenrselves that he was rroi be- 
irrg changed bc^yorrcl recognition, while irr turn he could try to corrvirree 
his fanrily that the more emancipated ideas he was leartring Ironr the 
Jesuits were irol heretical. Of course, fanrily solidarity was rrot a prereej- 
uisiie lor every Catholic home, and other Bostorr students with rrrore 
irrorrey arrd ambition etrrolled irr residential Holy Creyss at Worcester. 
We treed hardly add that, whatever the ethnic inoorirrgs, a dialectic bc- 
tweeir home and studerrt operates at all colleges, dilTc'rerrtially lor 
conrirruters and for residerrts * nd lor the first arrd secorrd c'ollege-bourrd 
generations. 

“third gencTation,” criiiinl to tluoiirs of imniiniaiU iiajiTtorics ilcvtlopcd 
by Marcus llansrii and Oscar llaiidlin, is of coiiisc* a social -psycholoj'ical, not 
simply a gcMicalogical. coiuvpl. Thus, the grandson ol a man who arrived in i8|r, 
might he moie alien to Ainerka than the son of a man who airived in iH8o be- 
cause the latter's neighbors weie nioie assimilatc*d. So, too, immigrants, like native- 
born members of the woiking class. ma\ in ellecl skip geneiations. by coming from 
families with a greater interest in etliuation. or because of nnnsnal qualities of 
personality or intellect, as these lattei strike the AincrUan middle-class eye. 
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Inevitably many advanlages of Boston College for the first col- 
lege generation became more equivocal for the second generation. 
I'hc sons of the College's alumni were more likely to be brought up 
in the suburbs than in South Boston. And in those suburbs where 
Catholics are a minority, the parochial schools have been less able to 
match the academic standards of their secular competitors than in 
Boston proper, and many of the more sophisticated and talented 
C^atholics enrolled in public secondary schools. Once having tasted a 
world not restricted to Irish or even Catholic boundaries, many do 
not want to return. Attending Boston College threatened such a re- 
turn, since it “typed” the alumnus as an Irish Catholic — at least if 
he stayed in Boston. Yet few of these students wanted to break 
radically with their background by choosing Harvard and typing them- 
selves as Yankees, especially as the Yankees were not always very re- 
ceptive to this new self-portrait, lo avoid this dilemma many students 
simply went to school outside Boston, where such either/or distinc- 
tions were less common. Some picked secular colleges like the University 
ol Massachusetts, while others picked Catholic colleges like Notre 
Dame or Georgetown. The latter bring social status within Catholic 
circles, whereas the former might help Iree the student from such 
circles. Still others, of course, did go to Boston College, in part be- 
cause the College has evoked strong alumni loyalties and has jmrvided 
a number ol teachers irr the better public schools, arrd in part betause 
students want other things from their college career iharr a passport 
to polite society — although if other thirrgs are reasonably equal they 
may want that as well. 

Of course these considerations are all rrritigaied by the lact ihat 
Boston College has never been purely Irish. Catholic universities, like 
Catholic parishes, have usually opposed in theory, if not irr piacrice, the 
heresy of explicit ethnic ctintrol, even though sorrre orders have had Ger- 
man or French roots just as some colleges have had Irish or Fiench-(-lana- 
dian personnel. Because Boston College has been the leading Catholic 
college in the Boston metropolitan area, Italians and Fast Europeans 
have usually aimed at it, whatever their personal or political animosi- 
ties toward the Irish themselves. The fact that the lull range ol Amer- 
ican (Catholicism is not now mirrored at the College is more a com- 
ment on Boston than on the College; cme does not expec t to find many 
Puerto Rican or Mexican names in the New England college, nor 
many French names in the Eastern part of Massachusetts. But the 
College itself has encouraged all comers, even though it cannot single- 
handedly overcome the suspicions ol various ethnic minorities fc^r one 
another or for the Yankees (indeed one might raise the ejuestion 
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whether any ecumenical ideal, eiiher religious, American, or Com- 
munist, has been able to melt away ethnic nationalism within a single 
generation). There are Boston College alumni ol Irish ancestry who 
regard an Italian name as not (juiie respectable, just as there are 
Yankee Harvard alumni who regret the replacement of “nice” Anglo- 
Saxons at their College by merely “bright” Jews. In both cases, how- 
ever, the colleges, like the couniry of which they arc a part, have worked 
in the long run to reduce llic dillcrcnccs among these groups and the 
tensions built upon the differences. 

Moreover, while moving to transcend its “Irish” label by greater 
ethnic heterogeneity, Boston College, through building doimitorics, 
can now look to the whole couniry for students — again repeating a 
generic process. Attradcd by whatever cultural magic still clings lo 
Boston and by the interesting new academic programs Boston College 
has inaugurated, blight graduates ol Jesuil high schools throughout 
the Northeast and Miclwc^st arc increasingly applying ihcrc. With a 
limited number of dormitory spaces available, admission standards lor 
out-of-town boys are naturally highet than for commuters. And since 
only the comparatively well-off can afford to go away to collc*ge, or 
regard it as “necessary” (and since only a lew brilliant students can 
get scholarships), the social standard ol the rc‘siclcntial students is 
higher than that of the commutcTs. In this fashion, the C^ollege ap- 
pears to be develojiing two distinct consiituenc ic's: a national upj^eir- 
middle-class group, who have consciously preferred it to other pos- 
sibilities, and a local low’er-micicllc’-class group who have ollen not 
considcr'ed going clsc^where. It r'cmains lo be seen whether Boston 
Cuollcgc can maintain its hold on local Italians, Poles, and Irish who 
are taking their first steps out ol the urban lower-middle class, while 
at the same time attracting and serving the sons of college-educated 
upper iniddle-c lass C:aihoIics Irom elsewhere. Rising admission stand- 
ards nray pric'c the College out ol the reach ol the less talented and 
highly motivated students from limited home backgrounds (see Kahl, 
1957). and the tendency of the most brilliant students to go where big 
scholarship money is ottered may limit heterogeneity at the top. At the 
same time, however, the nearly universal tendency of intellectually and 
socially impoverished students to concentrate in the rTU>re directly 
vocational fields, like businc‘ss and education, nursing and sometimes 
social work, will no doubt help Boston College to make its liberal arts 
program nationally attractive without having to turn away or nunk 
out too many local students. And if the Administration allows fra- 
ternities m spread from the Business College to the Liberal Arts (col- 
lege, this too may make it possible to maintain a heterogeneous con- 
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stituency, by providing the social elite with “social security** against 
less sopliisticaied classmates. Devices of just this sort have allowed 
many slate universities lo maintain extraordinarily diverse patterns of 
recruitment, holding on to the statc*s leaders and the jnniessc doree 
while also serving a wide range of less ambitious or less well-endowed 
youngsters. We are not suggesting that efforts to recruit and keep a 
socially and intellectually mixed constituency must be conscious or 
manipulative; rather such adaptive arrangements tend to grow through 
the uncoordinated Iree enterprise ol individuals and groups among 
students, faculty, and administration. Limils to such expansion and 
diversity occur when boundaries cannot be crossed; thus J^oston Col- 
lege is handicapped in attracting those Catholics who want to meet 
Protestants and Jews as well as other Catholics, just as the University 
of iNfassachusetts is handicapped by the limits put on its ability to re- 
cruit talented students from outside the state who would in turn pro- 
vide a vigorous and challenging milieu for in-state young people. 


OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS 

A second complication in the College’s effort to realize distinctively 
Catholic aims has been the need to prej)arc students for jobs in the 
workaday world which pays ever less attention to religious dillerences. 
Originally, as we have seen, Boston Collc'ge was concerned with creating 
an indigenous source of professional and religious leadei\shi|). Early 
alumni shied away from business ventures, j)crliaps reflecting less any 
distaste for business per se than the understandable beliel that they 
would do better in professions rooted in their home communities than 
in commercial organizations (fominated by Yankees (cl. West, r<)5|^). 
With greater assimilation, the professions have lost much of their 
ethnic localism, and graduates of the College, like Catholics elsewhere, 
have increasingly found their w'ay into large as well as small business; 
correspondingly, Boston College has begun to develop its graduate and 
undergraduate business programs. Recently the College has also sought 
to send students into the natural sciences, a career in which, as the 
Wesleyan studies show, graduates of Catholic colleges have played 
little part (Knapp and Goodrich, 1952; Knapp and Grcenbaiim, r95^5). 
Nevertheless, the atmosphere of Boston College remains more oriented 
to the humanities than is the case with other colleges drawing on a 
similar socio-economic stratum. Today, although fewer alumni arc 
taking holy orders, increasing numbers of alumni have been enter- 
ing teaching, first in the schools, and now in the universities. The 
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latter cadre may <>;row wiih ihc new Honors Program and the interest 
in the academic liic this can evoke among gilted undergraduates. 
Boston Ciollcge is one ol ilic insliiutions whiclt (as the University of 
Massachusetts did in the i^itos) manages to move some students from 
noncollege families into college teaching in a single generation. 

CONFLICTING STANDARDS AND SUB-CULTURES 

In addilion to the (iraduate School (whicii now siaiuls al)oul one 
hundredth in the (oiintry in numhei of doctorates ])iodLiccd but 
which until recently has been geaied to M.A.’s, not Ph.D.’s) and the 
Business (A)Ilc'ge, the (College includes schools cd Nursing and Educa- 
tion and graduate schools oi Social Woi k, Law, and Business Ad- 
ministration. In all ol ihese (acuities, the jesuils retain lormal au- 
thority; and (he fact that they live on the campus, while the lay 
faculty is scattered throtighoui the Boston area, enhanc(‘s (heir in- 
lluence, as at other fesuit-conirollc'd institutions. Until recently Jesuit 
j)olicy has rotated the Prcvsideni every six years, strengthening the 
power ol the entieiuhed faculty as against the iiiiu‘rant Administia- 
lion. This turn<)\er is no longer iec|uiied. But the needs ol expan- 
sion and the cl(‘sii'e to raise the scholarly reputation ol the C^ollege 
have led the Aciministiation to institute an up-or-out tenure system, 
with recommendations lor promotion in the* hands of lacult) rather 
ihan ol Administration. AVhile the catalogue states: “On the Boston 
College lac'ully are i‘^5 Jesuits, the larg(*st community of priests at 
any Jesuit univeisity or collc^ge in the world,” the faculty corrtains lour 
laNineri for evei) piic'st, and as many laynren as priests even in the 
liberal arts; control of faculty errrployment is increasingly in the 
hands ol the national disciplines rather than the Catholic Orders. 
Sirree the War, there has been an accelerating enrphasis orr research 
arrcl publication and art increasing recruitment ol Ph.D.’s froirr the 
leading secidar' gradtrate schools; atrd it is plain that rrrarry in the Acl- 
minrstratioir arrcl on the facii'ty are not satisfied to have the Collc*ge 
rerrrairr a leader within the orbit ol Catholic higher educatiorr but 
want to challerrge the secular universities at their own game as well. 

One harrdicap in this eflort is that, like other Catholic colleges, Bos- 
lotr College has neither the support ol the taxpayers nor nrany rich 
alumni. So long as the faculty were largely clerical, iirability to pay 
first-rate salaries made little difference. But in order to recruit Ph.D.’s 
from the better secular gradirale schools, as the College now seeks to 
do, faculty salaries will have to rise very last irr the next few years. 
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'I'his in turn probably requires raising tuition well above its present 
level ($900) and losing touch with the traditional lower-middle-class 
constituency except ior those brilliant students who can get scholar- 
ship aid. If salaries do not rise, the College, like most of its secular 
competitors, will probably have to fall back on the four teachers in 
five who now begin teaching with only an M.A. For, while there are 
a few Calholic scholars who find more sympathy for their special con- 
cerns in the Catholic rather than in the secular university, such scholars 
do not seem to be in the majority — especially when preferring a 
Catholic universily means preferring a lower standard ol living as well. 

About diese questions, including the im])li(it one as to whciher there 
is anything disiinciively Calholic about a “Catholic” college, we can 
only speculate. With the general renewal ol religious energy in Amer- 
ica, there has been an increased concern at Boston College with the 
implic.itions of religion for humanistic scholarship. ('This can be seen 
in The TIumauiiies, the student-edited classical maga/ine which also 
reliects an interest in the \fiddle Age^s.) Work in the social sciences, 
however, cannot so readily be anchored in tradition. Whereas Jesuits 
in Europe have studied such secular intellectual developments as psy- 
choanalysis and Marxism and have made distinguished contributions 
to these fields as well as strengthening the Catholic intellectual and 
pastoral armory, many Jesuits at Boston College appear to believe 
that these domains are “covered” by Calholic hiiinanisin — a conviction 
encouraged by the history of conflicts between social scientists and 
Catholic theologians on such problems as population control, censor- 
ship, and the nature of religious experience. A Catholic variant of 
American concern for social problems, illustrated by Monsignor John 
A. Ryan of Catholic University or by the work of the Institute for 
Social Order in St. Louis University (also Jesuit), has its spokesmen in 
Boston (College, but, as in the secular universities, this tradition has 
difficulty in connecting w^ith the highly theoretical and “objective” 
concerns of most academic social science in this country. Indeed, the 
compartnientalization of the social sciences in Ameri<a and the lack 
of contact among them on scdilar campuses only highlight the prob- 
lems of bringing theological concerns to bear on them. 

In the Protestant colleges when the Darwinian controversy arose, 
the “solution” arrived at was a de facto cornpartmentali/ation. In a 
few instances the clergyman president continued to give courses in 
moral philosophy while in others, nominally secular but actually 
Protestant, philosophers took up the burden. Meanwhile the professr)rs 
of zoology and geology and later on .sociology came to terms with the 
eventual secular state of their fields. So, too, it is our impression that 
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the students at Boston College usually accept a divorce of religious and 
secular thought, just as they accept the divorce of history from sociology, 
or of literature from anthropology, as part ol the inevitable academic 
order imposed by departments and courses — and perhaps by the very 
"Kantian” structure ol knowledge itself. Students taught in theology 
class, lor cxamjjle, that their (Church derives Irom certain supernatural 
historical events have no dilliculty in accepting also the fact that in 
history classes supernatu; u* explanations are disregarded by professors 
who have one eye on their own graduate training and the other eye 
on the graduate schools to which they hope their better pupils will go 
as testimonials to Boston College’s academic integrity. Several students 
]K)intcd (juiie cynically to instances when they had detected religious 
ideas "intruding” into scTular thought, beyond the allotted beachhead 
of the courses in ihc'ology and philosophy. Others, more "funda- 
mentalist” than their instructors, felt that lay and sometimes clerical 
laculty were sabotaging (Catholicism by following some line of thought 
which appeared to ignore the Chuwh’s ideological commitments. Such 
students seem to expect a Catholic "line” on c'ontrc^versial subjects, 
even wdiere none exists. 

But the majority ol students, it is our impression, give such matters 
little thought. When proddcxl, they seem to support the idea that they 
should be protected Irom "error.” No difleicnt lioiii the ecpiivalcnt 
students at a iion-CathoIic college', they aic unwillirrg to argue with 
their teachers or textbooks. No doubt, the Catholic students of this 
sort have heard teachers or administrators say that Catholic higher 
education emphasi/cis "character” as w’ell as "learning” (and, in fact, 
rc'cruiters do speak ol this); perhaps the students ho|)e that their 
characters compensate Icn their lack ol interest in learning lor its own 
sake Naturally, neither the Administration nor the laculty is satisfied 
with this, and the College is tentative ly encouraging the evolution of a 
student culture in the hope ol attracting more sophisticated students 
who can respond to scholarly professors. 

Dissatisfied with the old "diploma-image” college whose recruits 
simply want a pa.ssport to v hitc'-collar existence, Boston (k)llege re- 
sembles a great many other universities in not being cpiite clear or 
secure as to the next step. Like other Clatholic universities, it has had 
little enthusiasm lor the "collegiate” or "romance-image” college. Al- 

Some* yciiis ago, iil one of llic Liiilician of the Micl-wcsi, one of tlie 

authors found a niiiubcr of students, oflcn rhildrcn of sniall-towii and iiiial iiiinis- 
teis, who rt*gartlicl the* D.-partincnt of Religion as llie scat of siibvci-sion: some of 
its faculty liaci studied in Kuiope, and others were at home with the heretical 
views of theologians like rillicli and the Niebuhrs. 
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though ihv lootbull team was once nationally lamous and became a 
symbol of Boston Irish success, athletics have been de-emphasi/ed in 
recent years despite characteristic alumni objeclions. Similarly, al- 
though fraternities have had a beginning in the Business College, they 
have not gotten anywhere in the Liberal Arts. As dormitories rise, it is 
plain that the Adminisitalion does not care to have them become the 
sc ene ol the more traditional campus extracurric tilar obsessions; and 
Administration surveillance may be one reason why social activities 
seem not to have enlisted student initiative or imagination. 

Likewise the Administration has been chary of coeducation, partly 
l)ecause in New England the “Ivy” single sex pattern has considerable 
inherited snob appeal and possibly also because coeducation might 
bring a good many girls and some boys not really interested in ic- 
(civing a Jesuit education.^ 

Instead, as we have already indicated, the Atlmiiiistration is moving 
toward an “alinnni-iinage” university, whose graduates attain schol- 
arly and civic distinction. Hie Honors Program has helped channel 
creative energies into the intellectual world, where vivacious students 
find I'ooni for maneuver among like-minded lellow-students. But, al- 
though (asual conversation suggests that some students share the pre- 
occupations of writers for Conunomveal or Amoiai, articulate under- 
graduate waiters at Boston (ilollege appear to ])relei sticking to the 
classic tradition rather than risking adult censure by debating the 
tensions of contemporary American (Catholic thought. As (ompared 
with the University ol IMassac husetts, the style ol Boston (iollege str ikes 
the visitor as less vocational and more academit; stirdents have to work 
a good deal harder than in many non-(^atholic colleges, and they learn 
to do assignments on time, memori/e large amounts ol material, and 
arrange this material suitably on frecjuent examinations. Creation ol 
a large intellectual culture that goes be)oird diligence is, however, held 
back in part by the fact that the Orllcge (which has an Eveniirg Col- 
lege) remains a nine-to-five institution for all but the rioo residerrt 
students and the clerical faculty aird irr part by the students’ assump- 
tion that their personal concerns have no place irr an academic insti- 
tution. 

At the same time, location in the Boston metropolitan area makes 
available many counterfoils to localism. By prewiding Ph.D.’s, visiting 

"We might also spLriilate that the Jaic-marrying Irish in Ireland have tians- 
inittccl to their American descendants a cultural pattern of delaying contact with 
the opposite sex — a pattern only gradually breaking down under pressure fnmi 
the all-American norm of early dating and mating. 
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speakers, libraries, and ciilliiral events. Harvard, MI T, and the oiher 
neighboring institutions lend practical support to those at Boston Col- 
lege who regard the secular universities as a helplul il not wholly rele- 
vant yardstick. I'o others, including j>ricsts brought up to regard secular 
liberalism as the enemy, these universities, partitiilariy Harvard, syni- 
boli/e the dangers which current scholarly upgrading may bring. Such 
men are cauglii — or so it appears to the authors as outsiders — by the 
difficulty of delineating i i h i ms tliat secularists can understand what 
specific kinds of syncretism between setular and Catholic learning the 
Catholic universities can adiievc. However*, such men may avoid the 
issue by supjrotting the College as an institution rather tliart support- 
ing any intellectual ideal which it is supj)os(‘d to embody, implicitly 
announcing “my college right or wrong.” Ihit uppcr-middle-class 
Catholic students concerned with meeting the challenges of secular 
thought, both in their own lives as Catholics and in their enlarging 
contacts with non-(^at holies, may rrgarcl such men as dogmatic and 
patct'nalistic traditionalists to whom their parents might have r'es])oirclcd 
but not they themsc'lves. 

The social arrd intellectual mobility of American life, and its in- 
dustrial and techirical and moral rationalism, create similar, rl less im- 
mediately pressing, problems lor all denominations, even in a period 
when ethnicity can still lend a sort ol protective coloration to re- 
ligion (Riesman, i<)55). Boston College can continue to exist and even 
prosper by ajrpealing to the vocational ambitions ol the still-assimilat- 
ing immigiant groujrs and to the social arrd intellectual anrbitions ol 
u|)pei'-niidcllcM lass (Catholics in and out of the area. As we have seen 
in describing the University of Massachusetts, there is great and un- 
fillc'd demand for higher educatiorr in the State; and Boston College 
prolits fronr tlris, especially since it has, both within the Catholic corn- 
nrunity and in secure ejuarters outside, greater eclat than the under- 
valuccl State University. As has already been irrdicaleci, Boston Col- 
lege* nray have the unwelcome; choice ol raising its tuition and losirrg 
the newer Catholic immigrants to the less costly public system (pro- 
vided that this itself is pern; lied to expand) or else keeping tuition 
relatively low arrd losing the nc*w C^atholic scholars to the more af- 
fluent sccLilar colleges— rirarry of the less lushly endowed private col- 
leges, whatever their original base ol support, now are facing similar 
dilemmas. 

On the whole, il seems to us tirat the future of Boston College is 
decidedly open. As we have inrplied throughout, its future is bound up 
with that of Americarr (Catholic isnr gerrerally. Anti-Catholic prejudice 
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appears to be declining, even in Boston.*- Indeed, this very fact is one 
reason why thoughtful (Jatholics are so eager to build and strengthen 
their entire educational system, for as the Catholic population be- 
comes generally upper-middle class, the “leakage” (of Catholics into 
the non-Catholic or indifferent world) can no longer be contained by 
Protestant pressure. (The rabbis and Jewish communal agencies face 
a similar problem with the decline of anti-Semitism although they 
Irave been able to fall back upon Israel.) But it is not easy to build a 
(Catholic intellectual culture in countries such as America where the 
ablest Catholics in the sophisticated social strata seldom find their 
vocations in the Church. This difficulty is cornplicateil by the Renais- 
sance itlea that an intellectual must be his own master in all ideo- 
logical rnatlcrs, and the corollary lhat, tlespite the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, Catholicism and intellectuality are somehow contradiciory. The 
problem of developing an ideological base for (Catholicism that can 
come to grips with intellectual and social developments in the last 
three ccniuries cannot be simply solved by appeals to dogmatism and 
by nostalgia lor a simpler world, in spite of ihe fact that any “Caiholi( ” 
approach to the problem must oppose many trends in today’s secular- 
life. 'riiroughout its history the Church has IVetjuently actually done 
both things, abandoning intransigence soon enough to avoid becoming 
anachronistic, and drawing from the wide gamut of Catholic thought 
over the centuries the justification for positions sufficiently progres- 
sive to help shape the future in line with Catholic ideals. 


San Francisco State College * 

Contrasts between Massachusetts and California have so long been 
a part of American folklore that undoubtedly they inlluenced our dc- 


lines were written liefore the n)fio election cniiipaign with iis revela- 
tion of large reservoirs of anti-Clutholic bigotry throughout the eoiintry. However 
the anthoi^ still believe lhat anti-Catholic prejudice is receding, and interpret imich 
anti-Kennedy animus as a last ditch desire to hold on to a royal family image* 
of the presidency as part of the IMolestant Eslablishment — an image enhanced by 
the monarchical nature of the Eisenhower regime. 

* By Christophei Jcncks and David Riesman. Like most community studies, 
this is a collective elfort. Our woik was assisted by Elizabeth Raspolic, who spent 
a nonresidenl term away from Bennington College helping our iiupiities, and by 
numerous painstaking criticisms of several drafts of this vignette, some of which 
taught us as much as many weeks of “ie.search.’* We are especially indebted to 
Dean Reginald Bell, and other membeis of the administration of San Francisco 
State College, who read several drafts of the vignette, and to S. 1. Hayakawa and 
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cision to expand our parochial range by going to the opposite side of 
the country. For colleges in Massachusetts and California .ire nearly 
as different as the climate, geography, economics, and politics of the 
two states; indeed, many in California and a lew in Massachusetts re- 
gard the contrast as historical and see the Massachusetts colleges as 
embodying a passing tradition whereas California heralds an emerging 
one. We knew that San Francisco State (College had begun, not as a 
land-grant institution, but as a normal school, and that in the years 
since World War 11, it had not only grown greatly as a liberal arts 
center, but also as a locale of energetic experiment — one that was open 
enough so that one oi us (Jencks) could spend six months there as a 
part-time student in the Kducation Division, and as a jrart-time inter- 
viewer of students and faculty. Moreover*, we knew that research on 
State was under way at the C^enter lor the Study ol Higher Education 
in Berkeley; and through the generous and discerning cooperation ol 
Martin lYow and Burton Clark ol the Center, we had access to exten- 
sive (|ucstionnaire materials comparing undergraduates at State with 
those at other insti tut ions. This work at Berkeley, and jencks’ field 
experierree, have in sorire sirrall measure hclired us to cope with tire 
truly insurmountable difliculties ol writing a reasonably accurate 
ethnography of a conrmunity of more than 10 , 000 , including a lull- 
time faculty of ovc'r .pro. The reader, howevc'r, should keep in mind 
that, despite our own best eflorts, and that of our critics at San Iran- 
cisco State itself, our Iranie of reference, lorrned in the East and Mid- 
west, may not be wholly appropriate to the college we are now dis- 
cussing. 


OCCUPATIONAL, SOCIAL AND 
GEOGRAPHIC PRESSURES 

In very recent years, the scierrlific communities ol MIT and Harvard 
have been anrong the factors in the development of a number of 
scientific' comparries in the 1 ostoir area engaged in researdi and de- 
vcloprirent, primarily in eleclr'oiiics and related fic'lds. But although 
these companies have absorbed some ol New Englarrd s skilled labor 
force, their presence has not greatly incTeased the denrand that public 

Lcc> Young, of tlic S.111 Fiaiuisro SiaU' College family, who did likewise. We arc 
also indebted to Robert A. Nisbel. IKiInrt Maccoby. Ralph H. Turner. Nahum 
Medalia, I^weph Gusfield. Seymour I.ipset. and Wilson Reeord lor then commen- 
tary. Finally, we are indebted to the administralion at San Franei.sm State, and 
especially to Merle Mills, who not only allowed but also assisted our investigations. 
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instilutions. such as the Uiiivcisity of Massac luisetis, increase iheii 
output ol scientifically trained graduates. In Calilornia, however, the 
relation between occui)alional facilitit*s and public education is closet 
and far more visible. Modern, highly technical industry, can follow 
its labor supply as earlier industries would have followed water power 
or basic minerals, and (lalilornia’s continuing investment in education 
has been one factor in providing the stale with a laiger sup|)ly ol 
socially and technologically skilled employees than any other state 
poss(\ssc!s. I’o be sure, many Eastern-trained technic ians want to live in 
Calilornia, and the airciah and elc^ctronic C()m|)anies in the soulhein 
part ol the state have taken advantage of climate and scenery. The ‘^o,- 
ooc) p'Msons who graduate each year from California colleges have, 
however, along with the joo.ooo new immigrants to the slate, been an 
im])oriant lac tor in the spec tacular increase of peo]>le and plants (the 
number ol the former lias doubled every geneiation for a ceiitmy). 

We do not, howewer, w^ant to overstress the rationality of (aili- 
fornia’s investment in education, rationality that is, in occupational 
and economic terms. Calilornia is the stale in which a small airciali 
com])any several years ago pioneered with a four-day week once a 
month to allow' its employees to take even greater advantage ol the 
leisuie lesources ol Soulhein Calilornia, and the state whose j>ublic 
authoiities commission surveys of the market for boating in order to 
see w’helhei additional maiinas sliould be provided at public expense. 
I'lie existence c)l more tuition-1 ic*e local colleges than in any othei 
state, despite the presence ol many old peo])le afraid ol inflation and 
re.sentful of tax cxjienclitnre, is as much a lesult of afiluencc as a cause' 
of it, for Calilornia has gone lurther in developing all forms ol leisure 
than most other st;;tes. 'The meic* j^hysical presc’iice ol' a nearby college, 
socially and academically as w'ell as gc'ographically accessible, selves as 
a kind ol automatic: recruiting station for the collc*giatc way of life. In 
California, these local centers of simultancM)Us relaxation and advance- 
ment include the six branches of the state univcTsity, the s|)rcading 
net of state colleges, now filieen, and (at last count) some sixty-three 
junior colleges. 

Since there is more monc?y in California to pay whatever incidental 
expenses arise out of going to college (including the children’s earn- 
ings foregone by pareni.s), and since there are fewer people Irom 
peasant or proletarian backgrounds to whom eclucatiem seems eithei 
irrelevant or dangerous, the ability to earn a degree is probably a bettei 
index of sheer diligence and ambition in California than in any othc^r 
state. By the same token, employers find it easy to demand a college- 
degree when they are in the market for skilled employees. Of the state’s 
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high school gnuliiates, go directly to college, compared lo an 

average oi 35'/ in oilier slates. Beyond thai, more than liaK the people 
who first entered ihc job market with high school diplomas eventually 
return to college lor lurther study, either in hope of piercing the 
ceiling ini])osed on the “uneducated” or, at the very least, in order to 
confirm their (onvictions that a college degree is out ol reach.*'* 

California is second only to Utah in the deinocrati/ation of edu- 
cation in this coimti). 1 !iis does not necessarily mean that the pub- 
lic sector overshadows the jirivatc at all levels. There arc states 
where the public systems have an even greater predominance, lor 
instance Kansas, Washington, Colorado, or Wisconsin; California 
simply has more of every tiling; and the pattern^ and tendencies we 
shall describe lor San Francisco State OiJlege may be indicative of 
|)rospects clsewlicie. At the undergraduate level Berkeley’s academic 
eminence oflsets the social eclat (and rising academic distinction) of 
Stanford.'* And although San FYancisco State Collc‘ge overshadows the 
University of San Francisco (Jesuit), even lot most Catholics, this is 
not true for all. Among the smaller institutions ((^al Tech, Mills, the 
(illareniont Colleges) it is easier to find an idiosyncratic public that prc‘- 
lers private colleges to the state’s best. 

At many of llic* public uiban colleges ol this country such as San 
FVancisco State, one finds a very different lelation between acadcmiic 
and nonacademic work lioin that characteristic ol the New England 
institutions we ha\e sketched hithcTto. Even in the land-giant orbit, 
the latter colleges were designed to tram the unemployc^cl lor a work- 
aday world about wliich they w^ere largely ignorant.*’* At State (as San 

\<(inalc* ti]i{iiri.'S on itic iuiiiiIkt of |Hoplc ictuining to ct)lli*m- arc cliH'Kiilt to 
obtain, t he enrollment of eollej^c tresliincn in a pfixeii seat averages aboiii Ho% 
of the ])i('\ions mmi's liigh school giadiiaics, Imt this iigurc is slightly inll.itccl by 
the siiipliis ol inimigiant o\er emigrant college stiiclenis in the stale, ami by the 
fact that some stmlents spcml moic than one- vear as tollc‘gc ricshmen. I'lirther- 
morc, it is (IJIfirnll to pi edict how many ciiirent high school giadiiates will rc- 
tiirii to college as adults, foi it ma> be that with adolescent c-iirollmcMits lising. 
there will be tewei latestaiteis in the tiituic*. All things considered, at Ic'asi two 
high sciiool giadnates in ihic-e u.il get some college* exposure. 

" Although Stanfoid has moie snob appc*al than Beikeley outside the slate (and in 
some paits of the state), “back East" has more than Slanford'in the West; caught in 
the .same sf|ncH*/e as olhei plicate unixeisities Stanlord has increasingly had to look 
outside its own commiiniiy for talc*iit. 

Noithc'aslein llni\ersit\ in boston is one of the fc'w, along wdth .\ntiorh and llie 
llniveisity of Clinciiinati, and Dearlioin College of the University of Michigan, to 
make an\ s>stematic attempt to gi\e students expeiieiice with jobs that might lie 
relevant for future caieeis. 01 at least lo capitali/i* on the expc-rieiicv of those stu- 
dents who are forced to work. 
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Francisco Slate College is often called) nearly a third of the students arc 
working full-time while taking from one to five courses, while another 
third work part-time while going to school either part- or full-time. 
Furthermore, although even the well-to-do college youth today usually 
takes a summer job as camp counselor, waiter, or laborer, one freshman, 
iwo sophomores, and three seniors out of four at State have taken terms 
off for more regular employment. Men without job experience are 
almost unknown at State, and even girls ate seldom innocent ol work.*‘‘* 
Certainly, we never heard anyone at State contrast undergraduate life 
to “real” lile, or speak, as undergraduates in the East often do, of the 
the “outside” world. Indeed, wx‘ never even heard a student at State 
described as an "undergraduate,” for the term implies a stylized col- 
legiate ag(?-grade, waiting to become “graduates,” which is completely 
alien to the College. Many pupils at State are not even quite at case 
when called “students,”' tor subjectively their most important occupa- 
tion is often not studying, but teaching, or accounting, or washing 
dishes. 

Yet it would be a mistake to overemphasize the sophistication ol 
these students about their careers. Nine out ol ten freshmen say that 
they know what they want to do when they graduate, but many have 
very vague ideas and many others will change their minds when they 
find out what their intentions really lead to. I’hat is why, although 
seven out of ten say that their main pur])ose in coining to college was 
to learn a skill, only five out of ten have decided what they ate going 
to major in. Presumably the other tw'o in ten must have rather un- 
formed occupational plansf hoping to teach without knowing what 
they will teach, or hoping to go into business without having much 
idea what specific or even general activities will be expected of them. 
Many such students have a vocatic^nal attitude toward college because 
it has never occurred to them that one could have any other attitude. 
They know or assume that the kind of work they want to do, or per- 
haps the kind of lile they want to lead, requires a H.A. 

IJy the time they are sophomores, on-the-job experience and upj)er- 
classmen will have taught them that although certain components of 
an occuj)ation can be learned in the classroom, many social and ad- 
ministrative aspects of work can only be learned on the job. At this 
point, some have the openness to accept the faculty’s offer to give them 

Soniewliat cotnparahlc data might be* fciuiid at other urban institutions, c.g., 
llie average student at Wayne State University takes eleven terms to complete an 
eight-term liberal arts degree — figures that might suggest the recession -pronencss 
of Detroit as well as the greater fluidity of boundaries between college and non- 
iollege as one moves West. 
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a ‘*gcncrar' cducaiion in lieu of technical training; others disbelieve 
the faculty, and keep looking for more and more technical courses in 
which I hey can gel “practical” knowledge instead of “bull.” As in any 
large institution, there are naturally faculty members who will take 
advantage ol this quest, including some old-timers who entered State 
when it had lewer liberal arts ambitions. Nevertheless, when one siudies 
questionnaire returns, what is surprising is the number ol students 
who are converted to at !-..i;t veibal acteptaiue ol the ideals of liberal 
education. Admittedly, the majority pursue neither explicitly intel- 
lectual aims, nor sharply defined technical training, but stoically and 
unenthusiastically try to get through as cpiickly as possible. But con- 
sidering the national (obsession with employing B.A.’s, it is surprising 
how many students still think ol education as an opportunity rather 
than an obstacle. 

Even among those who never become iiiteiested in ideas, resistance 
rarely takes the form ol an aggressive anti-intellectualism such as is 
common on many campuses. Intellectual problems are, however, diluted 
with nonintellectual consideiatioiis -something not uni(|ue at State 
— as when a piospective teacher asks, “What good will all this phi- 
losophy do me in the classroom?” It is easy lor academicians to scorn 
the Philistinism ol such a c|uestion, but it is Ic'ss easy to see how a 
faculty can connect philosophy or other traditional academic dis- 
ciplines with the students’ piesent and piospective experience; we do 
ncjt think the cpiestion of relevance can be automatically dismissed. 
Many State students seem to come to college without a preconceived 
prejudice against ideas or w'orks of ait. By the same token, the students 
have not come to the end ol idc^ology because they were never at the 
beginning; laced with an idea, only a lew students will pursue it with 
c?xcitement, but neither will tlu'y reject oi resent it. Rarely are they 
interested in blooding on their studies, but most are at least willing 
to assimilate the subjec t-maticr put belore them —especially if they 
are thinking cjf teaching it to school childien in a lew years. Intel- 
lectual indolence inevitably thrives among physically exhausted stu- 
dents who simply look black if they are asked what th(*y do with 
their leisure time. But lack ol curiosity is also a cultural problem re- 
lated to the narrow perspectives of insecure lower-middle-class students 
who are on their way up, but who aie still a little alraid of heights. 
Naturally, the laculty who have ccmie up as well without gaining a 
sense of the excitement possible in intellectual lile either in their 
homes or in their college and postcollege work, may support the nar- 
row outlook of tlie students by an equally narrow professional view of 
their own field. Faculty members are perhaps especially effective in 
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doing this if they have “met a payroll'* within their field. Thus, one 
obvious foriii of such professionalism is lound among those instructors 
at State who have spent so long in the public schools coping with 
juveniles that they no longer see any point in the academicians’ con- 
cern with intellectual consistency, precision, or elegance, and hence 
re-enforce the student in his eagerness to be practical and realistic. 

'rhe role ol such teachers is certainly on the decline, even within the 
Education Division. For San Francisco Stale College has followed 
what we have described above as a typical career pattern for a slate 
normal school. The College is trying simultaneously to raise the sights 
of piospcctive teachers and to expand rapidly into other occupational 
fields. Nevertheless, although emancipation from its past has been 
proceeding lapiclly, teachers remain the occupational gioup most 
deeply committed to State. 

F'ounded sixty years ago as San Francisco Slate Normal School, the 
College was California’s fifth two-year training center for school- 
mistresses. Soon, however, neither the program nor the students 
seemed adeejuate to a faculty and administration for whom higher 
education was often defined by graduate work at the University of 
Califorrria, Stanford, Southern Calilornia, the Big Ten, or more re- 
cently, Chicago, Teachers College at C>)lumbia, and other Eastern 
schools. After World War 1 the faculty’s academic aspirations corn- 
birred with the public school teachers’ social aspirations to persuade 
the legislature — already under pre.ssure from constituents to provide 
“real” lour-yc'ar local colleges — to upgrade the noiinal schools. Slate 
Normal became State 'leathers: a loui-year school granting the B.A. 
to those elementary school teachers who wantc*d the additional salary, 
kudos, and competence. By the Thirties, the recpiired program was 
also extended from two to three-years, and came to include some work 
in the liberal arts. These exjranded offerings began to attract a lew 
nonteachers who were neither among the academic elite ciualifiecl lo- 
the University, nor among the .social elite who could afford a private 
college, but who still wanted a B.A. To mark the change. State I’each- 
ers became State College. At each point in this and later developments, 
the presence of some students w4io w^antecl more than the minimum 
provided the basis for a faculty beyond the minimum, and this in 
turn — in a legitimate form of academic check-kiting — provided the 
facilities that could then be used to lay claim to the next step up the 
ladder of academic aspiration. 

A state college has cjuite a different relationship to the occupational 
world than has a teachers college. Up to the late Thirties, State had 
grown up with the teaching profession. Every effort to raise standards in 
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the College had inevitably meanl an effort to raise the standards of prep- 
aration and competence in the public schools. Indeed, the aspirations 
of (he faculty had often been an important lever for upgrading the 
teaching i)rofcssion and the schools, for it was only by doing this that 
professors in a teachers college could bring their institution closer 
to their owm ideals. But when the Teachers College began in the 
Thirties to attract nonteachers, it began an entirely new means of 
evolution: the redefinit i.ii of the College to attract ever more impres- 
sive students and faculty from other walks of life. Able jirofessors no 
longer had to struggle with the often unpromising iuture teacher. 
Instead, they could write such students off as hopeless, and direct theii 
energies to more talented recruits to other occupations.^' I’lie abun- 
dance of students after 19,15 encouraged this process, and the College 
w'as able to gi'ow at an acfeleialing rate, beyond the need lor the train- 
ing of teachers. Indeed it had to do so, lor once it reciiiiied non- 
teachers it had to begin thinking of itsell as an institution of higher 
education rather than as an arm of the public school enterprise, and 
conse(|uenlly invidious coniparisoiis with the University became in- 
evitable. Yet we would guess that even the “neglected” teachers have 
actually jrroliied liotn the growing cosmopolitanism ol the College, 
for altitough they probably get less attentioti from the laculty than in 
lire past, this faculty is ccTlainly more talented. Furthennoie, it is 
almost certainly an achantage lor Iuture teachers to associate with fel- 
low-students with wider expetience and symjralhy than the lower- 
niiddlc‘-( lass gills looking for a lespei table way to be cultured, uselul, 
and sale, who dominated the old Teachers Cxrllege. 

I'he new State Collc'ge did not reall) come into its own until after 
19J5, when the jockeying ol a skilllul and energetic |)iesidenl allowed 
it to exploit the unpiecedcnted demand lor education in a move 
toward real distinction. The Ihiiversity moved in the postwar years 

■Mt is often an open cpicslion wlu-thcr woiilcl-])C businessmen, social workers. 01 
t'ivil servants are anv brighter than would-be teacher's. .\s other middle-level jobs have 
come to requii’c* II. A. 's. teaching lus lost its monopoly on rnuleigradirate mediocrity, 
and snobbery toward edneatuin -.ow extc'nds to business and other ftelds. Hence 
(he currerrt cMiiphasis on ‘‘.solid’ liberal arts toiiises, and on “real education in- 
stead of “rrrerc irainirrg." Whether the prestige of the liberal arts deperrds on 
more (hart tire superiority and snobbery of its .studemts ami teachers, and reflects irr- 
herently more enlightening suliject matter, is not always asked. 

'Mt could be argued that a more stimulating but also more theoretical college 
c'diication will rrrake prospective teacher's dis-satished with, or irnequippc'd for, 
blackboard jungles arrd other depressirrg school rorrditiorrs. Rut .State is nert yet 
pricing its teaching products out of the market, par'ticularly the highly priced and 
on (he whole well-protected (by credential mirrima) California market. 
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to set up other campuses, but these could not begin to create enough 
graduates with liberal arts degrees to meet California's needs. Nor was 
the University of California prepared to increase output by lowering 
its own admission standards. Unable to cope with shortages of col- 
lege classrooms and college graduates, the University had to share 
responsibility for several kinds of training, including that of high 
school teachers. As the state colleges began to train secondary school 
teachers, they were forced to expand their subject-matter divisions 
further, and the improvement of these facilities attracted new cadres 
of liberal arts students, while at the same time encouraging under- 
graduates to abandon teaching careers for other interests. But of 
course such students in their turn wanted to be prepared for some 
career: if not teaching, then business, social work, creative arts, or 
more recently, nursing and engineering.^*’ 

To be sure, not all stale colleges, pushed by energetic presidents, 
have sought upgrading to ejuasi-university status; some faculty mem- 
bers have feared the competition and pressures entering a new league 
would bring, whereas others have been satisfied with present pros- 
pects and capacities. But in those state colleges where the curriculum 
was broadened to absorb new occupations, it was also likely to be 

jBWe cannot resist the suspicion that this gradual diversification of the old 
teachers colleges is one reason for the growing teacher shortage. I heic was a time 
when school teaching was a shoit-cut to lespectability for those wdio could not 
manage four years away iiom home at the iiiii\eisit> hut could devote two or 
three years to the local teachers college. Liiiiiit'd as it was, a teaching career of- 
fered such a student as much •money, power, and prestige as he would he likely 
to eain in any other job to which he had access, loday other occupations such as 
cotporate administration and eiigineeiing have discovered the advantages of having 
local “field representatives” in every community and, having won a place in the 
new state colleges they can easily oiler the majoril) of sludeiiis a richer life in 
terms of the conventional amcnitie.s. Nevertheless a small luimher of gifted 
young men are entering teaching, especially at the high school level, because they 
like it, feel the importance of the calling, and reject conventional definitions of 
success. Group averages show, however, that the majority of male recruits to teach- 
ing have lower aptitudes than those in engineering or the sciences. For the gifted 
and dedicated who want a career of service, work in technical missions abroad may 
soon compete heavily with teaching. The expansion of the state colleges, however, 
has so far opent'd relatively few alternatives for women, hut if busine.ss and tech- 
nology use any ingenuity in devising part-time employment for skilled wives, they 
may scuttle the schools even among this “minority.” Today only a few people with 
very special talents can u.sc them more effectively as teachers than in other careers, 
and the majority of male recruits arc therefore the inept who cannot pass scientific 
courses and the ineffectual who cannot cope (or fear they cannot cope) with the 
adult world — and perhaps do not yet realize how hard it is to cope daily with the 
young. 
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lengthened to absorb still others. Having undertaken lo train high 
school teachers, the slate colleges had to be given permission to oiler 
the year of graduate work that California recpiiies of such employees. 
Once graduaie work was being olleied, it was natural to complete 
the picture by offering the Master’s degree, lirsi to school teachers and 
then to junior college leachers and other s|)ecialists who were merely 
going through ihe motions ol getting certified in order to get an M.A. 
in their field. Each sioj> in this progression was resisted by the Uni- 
veisily ol CJalilornia, coiueined that even C^alilornia’s educational 
dollar could not be indefinitely stretched, and also fearful lest the 
mushrooming of graduate programs across the Bay and elsewhere in 
the State dilute its own elfectiveness. Nevertheless, shoitages ol school 
administrators and college laculty, especially in the junior colleges, 
j)romised to undermine even the University of California’s monopoly 
on the doctorate in the coming decade, and the state’s Master Plan 
Survey Team has recommended that the state colleges be j)erniitted 
U) oiler this degree jointly with the University of (California.-** 'The 
enotinous expense to the State of duplicating graduate facilities led 
to the decision ol the Survey I'eam lo lecommend limiting the j)ri- 
inarily graduate jnofessions such as law. incHlicine, and much academic 
research to the University ol California (that is, in practice at pres- 
ent to Berkeley and UCLA), while giving tlie state colleges permis- 
sion to giant IMi.D.’s jointly with the University. The present aims 
of San Francisco State seem well represented by the message c^f Presi- 
dent Duiiike in introducing his 1960 Re))ori: 

Realizing that slate college faculty niemhcTs come from the same man- 
power pciols as the uniwisities and have the same professional iiiiining and 
aspirations, we aliemplc cl, through our par tic ii>alion in the Master Plan ne- 
gotiations, to achieve for state college faculties recognition ol their desire to 
clo rc*.searc’h to keep themselves professionally alive and to make their teach- 
ing more effective. 

VVe accept the fact that more emphasis will be placed in the state colleges 
on teaching than on research, but we recognize the necessity c)f the latter 
and the res)K>nsibility of every college arrcl university to push at the frontiers 
of knowledge as well as to pa'-' on the wisdom ol the cidtiire to succc'cdiiig 
genera dorrs . . . 

As the foregoing historical sketch suggests, while the demand for 
more trained graduates originates in the economy, it can develcjp in- 
dependent moinentum once it becomes entrenched in a college or 
university. Thus, the state colleges now turn otit so many B.A. s that 

""See A Master Plan for tiighn Pdiualion in Califonua, 7975. Prcpaic-cl for 

rlic I.iuison Cloiniiiitlcv of the* .Sialc Board ol iMliiration and the* Regents of tlic 
University of California, Sacraineiiio, (^alil., (.alif. State D.'pi. Lducaiioii, lydo. 
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it is dilli( uli lor ilic ctonoiiiy to expand fast enough for all the new grad- 
uates to find the kind of jobs to which they feel enlilled by reason 
of their diplomas. One result is that jobs that formerly could not 
demand a degree can now do so, often without comparable increases 
in salary, skill, or status. Similarly, jobs that were once open to B.A.'s 
gradually betome restricted to Af.A.’s, as may happen in school teadi- 
ing il the unions have their way. This occupational indation is often 
accompanied by devaluation of the atademic currency, so that stu- 
dents know no more at the end of five years than they once knew 
at the end ol four. In other c ascs. however, the effect is more construc- 
tive, and recruits to the newly jn-ofessionali/eil jobs are actually more 
competent and more sophisticated, helping in their turn to produce 
a still greater demand lor college graduates in the rest of the offitc 
or industry, and also in their c^utside leisure-time activities. 

For this reason, it is impossible to conclude our discussion ol oc- 
cupational commitments without some general remarks about the 
overall pattern of social mobility in C^alilornia. As already suggested, 
San Francisco State seems at first glance to be simply anothei in- 
stance ol the standard type of ‘‘first generation” college, moving stu- 
dents from lower-middle to upper-middle class, from white-collar to 
professional jobs, from urban to sid)urban st)lc\s ol life. But in Cali- 
fornia, as incrciasingly in the rest ol the country, such neat patterns 
have become somewhat muddled. In a state where iieaily everyone is 
socially mobile and over One-half eventually go to college, highei 
education may provide little real transition. Our hypothetical lowei- 
niicldledass State parent turns out to have an annual income ol Sfiooo 
and in two cases out ol three to live in suburbia already. Very often 
he has also absorbed many of the all-American collegiate values, and 
holds a job that recjuires as much talent and skill as any that his son 
will occupy. To be sure, many jobs aie becoming more technicalU 
intricate, and such jobs are growing in numbers and projjortion ol 
the total labor force. Even so, however, the increasing number ol 
diploma holders is met in part by a relabeling rather than a redesign- 
ing of jobs, so that many allegedly prolc^ssional positions will demand 
not much more expertise or responsibility than the kind of wdiite- 
collar work open to an earlier generation ol high school graduates.-’ 

As a comparative hackgroiiiid for tlic fotegtiing reinaiks, we li:i\e relied on 
Seymour Nf. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix. Social Mobility in Industrial Society 
(1959). in which the mobility of a sample of Oakland workeis is desiiibed. This 
book calls attention to the subjcflive feelings that may accompany ditlerent trajec- 
tories, and that may make the son feel hr has risen above his father's position even 
where this rise is partly the result of a shift in the entire laboi force, and partly 
the result of the relabeling and relocation that an affluent society allows. 
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The parents of State students may iH)t he proletarian, and may be 
earning incomes above tlie national average, yet it does not iollow 
that they took college-going lor granted in their progeny, many of 
whom landed in college because it was accessible and tuition-free, 
and because tlieir classinaics were going, and not because their homes 
preparctl them I’or this journey.-- Despite many cosmopolitan excep- 
tions who come because they are attracted by specific programs, or 
because the city ol Sai-- fjancisco appeals to them, the majority of 
freshmen at State are an immense distance from the social and cid- 
tiiial attitudes of the highly educated among their own faculty. These 
Ireshmen come from homes in which neither books nor con\ei Na- 
tion (as opposed to talk) are available, and where the fund ol gen- 
eral inlormation seems depressingly low to teachers whose own un- 
dergraduate work began iroin a higluT [)lateau. 

And there is little in the still-underdeveloj)ed student culture at 
State to warn the entering students that a more sophisticated outlook 
is exi)ecl('d of them; the freshmen may realize that they will have 
to study harder in college than in high school, but they are seldom 
aware ol having to make a (]ualitaiivc change in outlook. The democ- 
lati/ation ol education has meant the creation of colleges so uni- 
formly lower-middle class in Nt)le that the veiy notion that college 
should mark a decisive change into the “diploma elite” may ne'er 
enter, or may be dismissed as mere snobbery if it does. If they think 
about the matter at all, many students at State appear to assume that 
all they need to bcHome upper-middle class is the right job, and that 
this job will become available once thc‘y have accumulated sullicient 
course credits. When these students discover that success in ccitain 
kinds of careers reejuires an upj)er-micldlc?-class outlook and mannei, 
of which the B.A. is merely the much abused symbol, the) often aban- 
don their ambitions and settle for less demanding careers that will 
rc'Cjuire less in the w'ay of social adaptation. Intellectuals like c^ur- 
selves, who look with some distaste on what Lloyd Warner has called 
the “core culture” of the lower-middle class, may nevertheless take 
a certain wry satisfaction in tbe stubbornness with which many of these 
State students cling to their family values, preferring unadaptability 
to smoothnc.ss, innocence to sophistication. 

Yet all this seems to be changing gradually. As at other urban col- 

“VVe think that many Californians go to rollcgf who come from backgrounds 
like those described by Josc‘ph Kahl i88). Especially because so many 

of the- California colleges are seen priiiiaiily as vocational training centers, at- 
tending them is not regarded as a betrayal of the fathers own values but rather 
as a vicarious realization of the father’s own aspirations. 
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leges, sucli as Wayne State and C^CNY, some professors at San Fran- 
cisco State look back nostalgically to the days when the College’s 
convenient downtown location and the G.l. Bill attracted a more con- 
tentious and proletarian student body.-'* No one seems to know what 
has happened to these students. Professor Martin Trow suggests that 
in fact they are still present, but increasingly outnumbered by the 
nonproletarian ones. We have no solid evidence for the belief of 
some ol the laculty that the species has vanished with postwar pros- 
perity, or been scared off by the modern “middle-class” suburban 
campus of State, or that they arc going instead to the Jesuit Univer- 
sity of San Francisco in spite of having to pay tuition. Our own im- 
pression is somewhat similar; some “proletarians” are still at Slate; 
but as the College has grown, most ol its additional students have 
come not from the tirban working class, but Ironi the suburban mid- 
dle ami lower-middle* class. lOday, State attracts several thousand 
students from homes where one or both parents have attended col- 
lege, and these students, with their efforts to develop such “collegiate” 
appurtenances as fraternities and student g(>vernment, are highly 
visible. To be sure, most students even totlay regard such nonvoca- 
tional “activities” as silly and juvenile. In this view, and especially 
in antagonism to nationally affiliated Iraternities, the students have 
support from many laculty members, both older ones who remember 
the Depression and younger ones with Ph.D.’s from the major uni- 
versities. But much of the resistance of some ol the students to fra- 
ternities is, unlike the faculty’s, not ideological, and the gap remains 
at State, as at other city colleges, betwceen the majority of the stu 
dents of the 19505 who are vocationally oriented products of the 
welfare state and those fadilty members who equate hard work with 
hard times and radical views. 


THE EMERGING CONSTITUENCY 

The University of California a few years ago started what is in ef- 
fect a new experimental college in its branch at Riverside, which was 
designed as a small institution on the Oberlin model, emphasi/.ing 
undergraduate rather than graduate work. So, too, the University 
branch to be built at La Jolla will be small and Impcfully experi- 
mental. It seems in scmie ways easier to begin again in a new geo- 

Since the above lines were wrilten, some Stale students took part in the riot 
provoked by the House tjn-Aiiiericaii Activities (Jommiltee in San Francisco in 
May, i^bo, and SLAl'K has started a student political party there analogous to the 
one at Berkeley, 'fhere is also a small group of Socialists at State. 
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graphic spot, as Michigan State University has done in its new col- 
l(*ge at Oakland, and the Universii) ol Micliigan niay be able to do 
in its Flint and Dearborn branches. (Monteiili (College of Wayne Slate 
University is, as we shall see, unusual in being both geographically 
and administratively within Wayne.) However, San Francisco State 
College, although it has moved from the central c ity to a more subur- 
ban location (though within the city limits) must still respond to the 
pressures of its traditioij il constituency. It cannot abandon either the 
public schools or the lower-middle class, even though the ratio of 
would-bc school teachers may continue to decline below the present 
40 %, and the ratio of college-educated parents may rise somewhat 
above 20^/ . It must continue also to depend on young women look- 
ing for a husband, young Italians becoming more “American,” and 
adult “evening students” seeking promotion, lelief from tedium, or 
both. Allowed as it is by the state budget to add a laciilty member 
for every additional sixteen students. State is not likely to turn away 
recruits from the groups it has hitherto served. 

Within the State ol C^alilornia, as within the nation as a whole, 
the processes ol centrali/ation and decenliali/aiion are botli jnoceed- 
ing luriously, and it is difficult to say at any given moment which is 
the stiongcr. We have already indicatcxl that the Berkeley campus 
of the University of Calilorniii serves not only San Francisco but the 
whole state: and indeed, despite the immense giowth ol Stanloid and 
of UCLA, Betkc'ley remains the academic and scientific center lor 
the Western United Slates, and shares hegemony over the nation with 
the great centers of the Fast. ( Fhe llaivard emigre* at Berkeley some- 
times feels that the snobbery ol the Bay area vis-a-vis the growing 
economic and cultural domination ol the* state by I. os Angeles beats 
some rc\semblance to the snobbery of Bostonians vis-a-vis New Yorkers.) 
Kven in the age ol sidiiuban shopping centers, the most sojihisticated 
and allluent customers still sc c-k out the department stores and the 
specialty stores ol the metmpolis, both because they can obtain a 
wider range ol selection, and because they can get the most cosmo- 
politan and advanced design -those that can only be marketed Irom 
a major center because they do not as yet appeal to the middle 
majority” market. In this sense. Berkeley is still “the” University of 
San Franctsco despite being hall an hour away on the other side of 
the Bay.-"*^ Although theic* ate many students at State who could meet 
the stiff entrance reejui remen ts ol BcikeJey (or the cither half dozen 

“* III this tluTf me* siiiiiliiiilii'S lirtwi’cn tlu* position of Sail Francisco 

State anil the l_Iiiivfi'sii\ of M.issnthiisc’iis. loi l>oih ol these institutions have higher 
standards and aie Irirdei to get into than in;ui> far hettei known slate iinivei- 
sities, and yet suffer by being in the shadow of still more eiiiineiit institutions. 
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branches of the University), and although some of these are attracted 
to State, as we have already said, by specific programs (as in the arts, 
or in education for handicap])cd children), many of those at State lack 
the time or money, energy or adventurousness that Berkeley connotes. 

Meanwhile, as the network of state colleges grows (fifteen at pres- 
ent) and the junior college network likewise (over sixty at present), 
San Francisco State casts its own net steadily wider and seeks by 
the quality of its education as well as its specialized programs to at- 
tract a statewide clientele. Almost half the students still come from 
San Francisco, and only about 15 ^^' are from outside the Bay area.-*''* 
Yet the fact that five students in six are from counties arouiul the 
Bay hardly makes State parochial, for these counties encompass an 
area and population greater than Connecticut's. The fact that State 
can attract suburban students, competing not only with Berkeley 
but with other state colleges, indicates more than purely local appeal. 
Nevertheless, State has never drawn heavily from the southern end 
of the Bay, wheie students can more easily reach older and classier 
San Jose State, and the new state colleges in Alameda and Marin Couii' 
ties will no doubt cut recruiting in these areas. Whether this will be 
a blessing or a curse remains to be seen. On the one hand, the (Col- 
lege loses little in students who now prefer Alameda State only be- 
cause it saves twenty minutes driving time and fifty cents in bridge 
tolls. On the other hand, the suburbs are, on the whole, likely to pro- 
vide more responsive students than the city, especially as the better 
students in the city may be scared away by the outdated teachers col- 
lege image, unknown iii suburbia. Since, however, very few states 
are as generous as California in locating colleges within commuting 
distance of the great majority of the population, loss of nearby com- 
muters could encourage a drive for less satisfied out-of-state students, 
who might be lured a ihou.sand miles to San Fiancisco State almost 
as easily as a hundred or more miles to the nearest branch ol thei! 
own state college system; and although many such out-of-state students 
are likely to think first of Berkeley, both tuition and admissions re- 
quirements for non-Californians are much higher there than at the 
State Colleges.-® 

‘“''Statistics arc distorted by the fact that more than one student in four main- 
tains his own “home” in San Franci.sc’o. Even if students come from out of stale, 
they will give their local address in order to avoid paying tuition. Heiire less 
than 5% of the students admit to not being Californians, and of these nearly 
half arc overseas students attracted by low admission standards and special pro- 
grams for those who cannot speak English. 

‘"Out-of-state tuition at the University of California is $250 per semester and 
at the state colleges $127.50 over and above other fees. Although this diiference 
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In such oui-of-state competition for students, San Francisco State 
would seem caught in a dilemma it shares with the other stale col- 
leges. The present division of labor in California between the State 
University and the state college system allows the state to save from 
five hundred to a thousand dollars per student by staffing its “retail” 
branch outlets with professors who arc supposed merely to ilispense 
ideas (instead of scholars who are supposed to invent or at least to 
categorize them). In rr' i.iia fields such as the arts, or work with ex- 
ceptional children, the University’s patent on originality does not 
run; and in a lew other fields, such as international relations, San 
Francisco State has successfully gainetl foundation support and de- 
veloped its own researth program. But it remains to be seen whether 
such areas ol distinction can be generalized sufliciently to develop 
State as a real intellectual center for the West; undoubtedly, this 
is the aim of many leading spirits in the institution. 


THE COMMUTER COLLEGE AS A COMMUNITY 

When we turn Irorn State’s role in the local and national academic 
scene, and examine the College as a unique comiiiimity, we find how 
much more difficitlt it is to use anthropological analogies lor a com- 
muter college than it is for a icsidciitial one. Although two new dor- 
mitories have just been opened to 800 students, hardly anyone lived 
on the campus when we weie there, and the social organ i/al ion re- 
sembled that ol a lactoi), to which various people came for a limited 
number of hours each dav. Or at least that is how it sti uck us in 
1959 and 19(30; since then, the situation has changed somewhat, with 
nearly 10^/ of the students residing on camjius. Authorities at State 
believe that the new lesidencc halls have already markeilly inlluenced 
campus patterns (as it is prett> clear they have at Boston College). 
Still, the development ol a lull residential culture at State is a long 
way off. 

Whereas students at a re* Idential college often talk about “their” 
college with the same kind of romanticism most Americans reserve 
for their families. State students more often displayed tiie kind of 
cynicism typically saved for employers. I'hese students did not identily 
with State, and they were usually involved only marginally in college 

may not scc*m large roinparcd lo the cost of travel and subsistence, neither does 
the difference between the .so’called low-piiced and tlie so-called medium-priced 
cars seem very great, and \et the dilTercniial remains significanl both as fact and 
symbol. 
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They had not come to State in order to become its alumni, nor 
did they regard their “undergraduate years” as a stage of life through 
which they passed on their way to adulthood. Education did not ap- 
pear to be an initiation rite, but merely a consumer good. Of course 
not every student had the same idea of what he was acquiring at the 
College, nor were all ac(juiring similar things. Perhaps one in five 
wanted an education in the traditional liberal arts sense, while an- 
other one in five seemed to want specific technical skills that would 
be useful on the job.-” 'fhe great indifferent majority — those who, 
in a residential college, or more typical state university, would form 
the “collegiate” group — appeared to want simply sufiicieni course 
credits for the degree as a prerequisite for a job. Whereas the meta- 
bolic processes at a Rig Ten institution operate through the student 
culture, turning even iiidiffereiit students into devout and potentially 
important alumni of '‘their” institution, San Erancisco State presently 
escapes the mixed blessings of having such loyal products. 

I'his reflects more than the lack of dormitories, and is not likely to 
have changed abruptly with the o])cning of two dormitories in the fall 
of i960. Consciously or not, the educational planners in Sacramento 
have had an interest in preventing colleges from becoming tightly-knit 
and chauvinistic communities that would give rise to powTrlul alumni 
demands that “our” college be made as respectable and impressive as 
the biggest research center in the state. The continuing effort to use the 
Master Plan and other sophisticated compromises to prevent the 
Balkanization of California’s higher education, and to assign relevant 
and hopefully not too competitive missions to the state’s eighty insti- 
tutions, can be successful only at the price of keeping the majority of 
the state colleges permanently “underdeveloped” as centers ol research 
and graduate training, while allowing the University of California to 
play the role of benevolent mother-country. Such “underdevelopment” 
(by the almost universally accepted standards of scholarly industry), is 
in turn dependent on the ability to suppress institutional nationalism. 

Indeed, higher education in California has many of the features that 
distinguish contemporary welfare capitalism. Although the so-called 
selective colleges of the East have made their recruiting process a 
mysterious and intimidating ritual, convincing the applicant that 
“making” the college of his choice is vital to his whole self-conception 

draw here primarily on interviews Jciicks diil with 30 students. 

”Wc draw here (as also in the discussion on page 1O2) on the study by Martin 
Trow and Burton Clark already referred to, although they are not responsible for 
our interpretation of their questionnaire data. 
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and his futinc, such anxieties are unusual in Caliioniia despite the 
increasing selectivity of the State University and State College systems. 
For one thing, admission is based almost entirely on high school 
grades, and it follows that the student not only knows wiiat he needs 
to do to get in, but can usually tell well in advance whether he has 
qualified. In consecjiicnce, tliere is no feeling for those who do get in 
of having been specially chosen by “their’' college; lor those who 
fail, there is no feeling ii liaving been judged personally inadecjuate; 
and in addition — and characteristic of the secoiuhchance quality of 
the West as a whole — there is alwxiys xi second chance for ttansferring 
from a junior college if one can xichieve an ade(|uate acxidemic record 
there.*-'** In fact, the counselors at State encourage those who do not 
at first qualify to spend two years at a junior college and to reapply 
with the assurance that il giades arc satisfactory, admission becomes 
automatic.**** IJndet these conditions of recruitment and admission. 
San Francisco Stale cannot hope to exclude those who, although in- 
telligent enough to make the grade, lack the intellectuality or sophis- 
tication that the laculty niighi find siiinulating. By the same token it 
cannot offcT special inducements to potential recruits who might serve 
as catalysts for an intellectual student culture that might draw in 
some of the faculty. Since Stale does have an increasingly intellec- 
tual faculty, the chive many of them have to do rc'sc'arch is not likely 
to be mitigated by rapport with the large mass of students. There 
are at State zealous evangelists who are willirrg to seek recruits for 
irttellectual values even among “ordinary’* stirdents, but the imper- 
sonality of the institution, which will increase with steadily rising en- 
rollments (unless some scheme of inteirial decentralization is evolved, 
perhaps on the lines of llarvarcrs Dudley House), and the relative 

“"Tlic iinwillin^iicss of flu* c'lirr c<)IIc*g;fs in ollici slalcs In arrrpt more than a 
tiandfiil of iraiisfeis — wliicfi lliese (<»ll«gcs justify on the basis of their presently 
very low altiilion lates — reduces the lliiidiiy of llie whole sNsiein and forces some 
junior iolIej»es to extend thcii piogiains to four years because they cannot .serve 
as sotting stations to send their mc si highly iiualitied and “redeemc'd” students on 
to finish their n.A.s at a major ac. demic' center. 

•“'So far as we cotdd cliscovei, San I laniisco Si.iie lias no wav of protecting itself 
against substaiidaid junior colleges within the slate svsiem. I he Slate University 
does iiiforiii the high schools — and state* colleges could piesumably do the .same 
thing with the junior colleges how much ineir giadiiate's giade-point average 
has fallen at college; this in elfect tells eveiv jjiepaiaioiy institution what its 
discount rale is, and selves as an implicit ivcommendalion to raise standards. But 
the impcTsonalily of the admissions machinei) at the state colleges pieveiits its 
use for obstruct ion i.st purposes, whelhei good oi bad, in particulai cases. 
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lack oi locales for solidarity between students and staff in a nonresi- 
dential college, all make such evangelism difficult.^^ 

However, snobbish devotees of exclusiveness should not take too 
much comfort from the loregoing considerations. Overall in Cali- 
fornia, the chances of getting the right student doing the right academic 
job, and ultimately the right adult job. are probably much greater 
than in the Eastern “tribal” system, where selection for the elite col- 
leges, and hence in a measiue for elite f)rofessions, is largely a one- 
shot affair at “seventeen-plus.” S)stematic second chances in (California 
mean that a student is not simply accepted in a college' that will then 
certify him to graduate sche^ol, nor is he rejected to lose hope and 
settle for what he and his peers regard as a second-rate college and a 
second-rate career. Of Calilornia junior college students 65 are en- 
rolled in a transfer program, and no^f ^lo move on to a state col- 
lege or the University — anti there (|uiic olten do as well (or belter) 
than those who started as Ireshmen. Conversely, the college “undei- 
achiever” is more olten eliminaied than in ihe East, for the laculty 
knows that he can continue liis work at a junior college and is not 
being thrown out of heaven into an unknown limbo. Such jxnteins 
of mobility seem peculiarly appropriate to a state such as California 
to which many j)eople have “iranslened” after “flunking out” of a 
community in the East or Midwest. Kui ol course after California, 
there is no place still farther West (Alaska hardly serves in this re- 
spect), and the state has not only an extraordinarily high rale of col- 
lege attiition, but also San Francisco (the city, not the College) is 
known for its high incicfence of alcoholism and suicide. 

As already implied, if half the undergraduates move to a new col- 
lege or job every year, the effect on the academic community is much 
the same as the effect on American residential communities of 
one family in three moving every year. With students always enter- 
ing or withdrawing, no friendship is likely to last very long, and 
little commitment to the community itself can be expected. How- 

“‘San Francisco State, like not a few oilier public colleges, has nearly doubled 
in enrollment between ig/jo and i960, with an even greater rise in niimtiers ol 
full-time faculty. As a fighting lialtalion in the army can only assiniilaic a cer- 
tain number of raw recruits fiom the replacement depot without losing its high 
morale and cohesiveness, so an educational institution also can only absorb a C(‘r- 
tain number of neophytes every year without a loss of traditions, and an at- 
tenuation of intellectual (or anti-intellectual) cohc'siveness. But it is also true that 
traditions that are morihuntl can only be destroyed by extremely rapid growth 
that jars the control of entrenched yet indolent interc\sts; and much that is vital 
at San Francisco State as well as what is problematical reflects the forced feeding 
of extremely rapid growth 
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ever, more communal groups do spring up wiihiti the amorpliousness 
of a large institution, and one observer describes the Creative Arts 
Division at State as resembling a small experimental libeial arts col- 
lege witli its own loyalties and pathos, provi».ling coherent semi- 
diversity. Ihis is so in spite of the fact tliat, taken as a loial entity, 
very few rapidly expanding institutions can keep or create a sense 
of the faculty as a community, for even the more dedicated faculty 
have difficulty surioundifiji^ themselves with a suiliciently stable circle 
of colleagues and friends to allow the creation ol a ((million way of 
lile. Continual migration encourages students to take an impersonal 
view even ol themselves, for they ac(ji*ire no familiar identity in the 
eyes of others, and no comfortable style they can call their own. In- 
stead, their lives ('onsist of an endless series of first impressions made 
on new faculty and students. In dealing with the administration, for 
example, standardi/ed and negotiable course credits, recorded on a 
transcript that from the College’s viewjwiint is the student, serve to 
mute complex cpiestions about the (pialiiy of various intellectual ex- 
periences — in mucli the same way that the cash wage rate serves to 
mute analogous cpiestions about the value and meaning of other kinds 
of work. The student can enroll in an “Introduction to American 
Literature" at the University, slate college, or junior college. He will, 
of course, be introdiued to laiher ilillerent things in the three set- 
tings. The University course is designed for the to]> lU/' of fbe state's 
high school giaduaU's, while the state college course caters to 44% 
(now to become of all high school graduates, and the junior 

college is o|>en to all coiueis. Yet in order to allow transfeiring from 
one institution to another the planners have decreed that all these 
courses are hjrmally e(juivaleiit if satisfactory giades are achievc*d. 

I’he student who resists the view that knowledge can be prepackaged 
may have a difhcull lime. II, for example, he figures out that the title 
of a course tells very little about the experience that awaits him in 
the classroom, he may try to select his couiscs by looking at the men 
who will dominate the classi 00111. But even a college like State, which 
encourages class discussion gi uips and esp(.)uses a philosophy ol “stu- 
dent-centercxl" education, does not put out a catalogue that tells who 
will teach the vaiious courses, much less making it easy for students 
to get the teachers of their choice. Still, a time schedule each 
semester does give the names ol those teaching specific courses and 
sections, and thus permits a certain aniouni of shopping. A liberal 
arts college, which regards itself as turning out “educated men” and 
not specialists, can take pride in offering a table d hote curriculum, 
treating virtually every course as the creation ol its professor, and 
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withdrawing it when a professor leaves or goes on leave. But many of 
the large state universities act as if they miisl provide an “a la carte” 
curriculum, meeting a variety of specialized needs as these turn up, 
and relying on large turnover or a conciliatory faculty to see to it 
that, if a course is to be taught, there is someone to teach it. This 
may be typical of state colleges in general, where the administration, 
rather than the professors, has the power. Perhaps because of criticism 
often leveled at educationists that they ignore subject matter (or per- 
haps despite this), the emphasis at State (and in California teacher 
certification) is precisely on subject matter rather tlian on the man 
himself. Although this may be a useftU brake on some kinds of profes- 
sorial vanity and egocen tricity, it also contributes to State’s iinper- 
sonality.-^- 

If it does not matter with whom one studies, then by analogy it also 
makes relatively little ilifference where one studies. 'I he primary con- 
sideration is how long one sticks at it. T his is especially true of woik 
done prior to the terminal degree. If a student enrolls in a local junior 
college and then transfers at the end of his first two yeais to State, 
he will get the same degree as if he had done all his woik at Slate. 
And if he then goes on to take an LL.B. at ihe University of Cali- 
fornia, then whether he took his B.A. at the University or at Slate may 
make little more difference to him than whether he went t(> one high 
school or another. The people and ideas he would meet at Berkeley 
as an undergraduate might make him a more siiecessful lawyei than 
their equivalents at State, but such [K)ssibiliiies (hardly, we would 
say, certainties), which prey on the minds of many studenis at the 
University of Massachusetts, seems le.ss salient in the C^alifoinia sun- 
light. And indeed we would guess that such possibilities are actually 
more remote in fluidly democratic California, where half the |)opiil:i- 
tion has achieved succe.ss despite “grailuating” from low status jobs 
and liomes back East. 

Taken together, the patterns of admission, residence, instruction, 
and transfer in California have hugely dissipateil the sense of tom- 
munity and the possibility of developing a common intellectual cul- 
ture to influence incoming freshmen. Indeed, San Framisco State is 
in many respects a more mature, workaday institution than those “ro- 
mance-image” colleges where freshmen arc still singled out for special 

“A.S the liberal arts colleges come more and more to see themselves us prc'paring 
students for giaduate and piofessional schools, and as teacliiiig falls increasingly 
into the hands of highly specialized men, it may well be that the state collegi* 
model is the one that will spread to the private elite institutions as coverage 
supercedes charisma. 
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and invidious attention. Despite efforts wc shall touch upon in a mo- 
ment to develop fralernitics and interest groupings, Stale is not a 
club or a series ol* clubs; and the students arc not cut off from one 
world in the process of forcible assimilation to another. To the critic 
of mass culture and mass education, the result is merely deplorable, 
another proof that efforts to civili/e the masses only aid in down- 
grading the elite. Hut this is what Vebleii would have called a one- 
eyed view. State does i ( iiaiige its students as much as many on the 
faculty might hope, but neither does it turn out deracinated epigones 
who mistake a narrow band ol intellectual appreciation for cultiva- 
tion. In our vignettes of Hoston College and the University ol Massa- 
chusetts, wc have mentioned the shadow that Harvard (and the Ivy 
League generally) casts on institutions where other models may be 
more appropriate. Coming fioin this background, we have the ini- 
pression that Berkeley is slightly less a soune of imitation and the focus 
of resentment for the state colleges, perhaps especially those like Sacra- 
mento and San Diego that ate less geographically dose. If we are cor- 
lect in what is a dillicult comparative judgment, the difference (which 
varies greatly among departments) may in part rcllect the (^alilornia 
|)s)clu)logy ol abundance which suggests that there is enough pres- 
tige and distinction and money lor everyone, although at the same 
time this very egalitarianism might be expected to give rise to what 
Freud called “iiaia issism with respect to minor diffeiem es.*’ 

In any event, whatever institutional inleriority complexes exist, 
(ialifornia seems to manage some limitation on internecine jealousies 
and warfare by creating organs ol <ential government and ])lanning 
(such as the Master Plan Suivey "I earn) and making strenuous efforts 
to assign missions to the different echelons of state educational enter- 
prise. 


THE COMMUNITY OF COLLEGES 

Regional federations of coPeges and universities, such as the Southern 
Regional Education Hoard, or the New England Hoard of Higher 
Education, have been able to curb the zest of etliieationai free enter- 
prisers only in the most peripheral way, as in the case of medical 
schools that are fearfully expensive, or schools ol veterinary medicine 
for which there are few applicants. 'The State ol California itself is 
bigger than many regions, and its education bill, comjmsing nearly 
half the total state budget, already a|)proaches a billion dollars a 
year. Nevertheless, there is a somewhat better chance for secretaries 
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of educational defense, such as Clark Kerr, to coordinate and ration- 
alize the assignments of educational missions, than for Mr. McNamara 
or Sen. Symington to coordinate the rival armed services within a 
single Pentagon Master Plan. Yet the whole drift of our discussion in 
the foregoing pages has emphasized, perhaps even overemphasized, 
the power of institutional nationalism. Moreover, a reader of Bernard 
Berelson's Graduate Educalioti in the United States (19O0) would be 
justified in concluding that faculty and students in the leading gradu- 
ate schools possess a nearly unidimensional standard for measuring the 
academic equivalents of power or gross national product in the com- 
petition among nations. The denominational college may exist some- 
what outside this major orbit, so that a professor teaching at, say, 
the University of Redlands (Baptist) or the University of Santa Clara 
(Catholic), may vaguely realize that salaries twice his own are paid at 
Berkeley, but he also knows that his own institution’s budget can- 
not possibly afford this, and he may feel committed to what he regards 
as his institution’s special mission. But perhaps fewer teachers in the 
state colleges are likely to have a sense of special mission; thus, to 
bring culture and citizenship to students not of outstanding academic 
promise may require an ideology at once sterner and clearer than where 
the students arc marked off, not by grade-point averages, but by re- 
ligious or ethnic category. Moreover, the state colleges draw from the 
same tax-supported budget — though they are under a different admin- 
istration — as the University of California. Indeed, many ol them exist 
in the immediate locale of a branch ol the University, and they can- 
not help but be aware 'that the size of the subsidy provided by the 
state varies with the talents ol the students and the talents of the 
faculty thought necessary to teach them. 

So too, in all the state colleges, construction of buildings is more 
austere than in the University system, and restrictions on esoteric 
courses and expensive research are tight. Still, the distimtions be- 
tween State and Berkeley should not be exaggerated, especially below 
the very top. Except at the top, salaries are not markedly different and 
teaching loads not markeilly heavier (twelve hours at State versus nine 
hours at the University), although far more professors at Berkeley than 
at State are able to reduce their loads still further through research 
appointments and leaves of absence. And although an effort in 1954 
to allocate facilities set the size of libraries at one hundred volumes 
per student in the University, and thirty volumes per student at the state 
colleges, this in fact gives State a beautifully appointed library ade- 
quate for many nonesoteric needs. The great differences in amenities 
may be more resented because they are imposed by the state and not. 
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or so it may seem, as the result of the free market. For the fact is 
that State, whatever its actual or felt subordination to Berkeley, now 
exists at a standard of living quite in line with the big state universities 
elsewhere. 

Tlie real burden of mass education falls, however, neither on the 
University nor on the state colleges (which taken together educate a 
more select minority than many Southern and Midwestern state uni- 
versities), but on the junior colleges. These institutions are locally 
controlled and financed, with a generous subsidy from the state lor 
those that conform to state regulations concerning their operation. 
Salaries are lower than in the state colleges, but higher than in the 
judjlic schools, and similarly teaching loatls are too heavy to leave 
much time for research, but not so heavy as in the high schools wheic 
teachers frequently do not even find time to read, or prepare classes 
other than cursorily. Since tlie majority ol junior college teachers 
seem to be people who were initially headed lor the schools ratliei 
than for college teaching, they arc likely to see themselves as fortunate 
rather than deprived (Clark, i qfioa).-*-* Acatlcrnic preretjui sites such as 
leisure are beyond the ambitions ol such instructors, and so too is the 
transformation of their institution into a “teal” four-year college. I'he 
ambitious must either move on to a state college or follow the high 
school pattern ol becoming administrators. 

In other states, where the prestigeful state university has been sepa- 
rate from the land-grant college in the same state, the latter has been 
increasingly unwilling to stay in sc^cond place, but has followed the 
well-marked path ol Michigan State University in competing lor 
budgetary hinds and in using friends made through serving the stale 
to win the resources to go alter national and international academic 
distinction. It remains to be seen whether the California stale system 
can limit this sort of “socialist competition,” and prevent the state 
colleges fiom mobilizing political piessurcs to lessen the distinctions 
that presently make the University of Calilornia cost 50 to 100'/ 
more per student tliaii the state colleges. Conceivably the Univer- 
sity of Calilornia could dn. .v off from the state colleges their more 
aiiibilioiis or distinguished academic entrepreneurs, particidaiiy so 
while they are still young; l>ut at present there seems to be little such 
traffic, and no such intention. A more important possibility has al- 
ready been suggested, namely to develop for the state college faculty 
a new ideology or sense ol mission, one markedly at variance from 
that which dominates the giaduate schools in which almost all these 
men arc now trained. .Something ol this already exists at San Francisco 

“®.Scc forthcoiiiiiig siiidii'S ol jiiiiioi' coltcgc faculty auiiuclcs by llcrbcri Maccuby. 
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State, where the newer behavioral sciences have created a rationale 
for training unscholarly students. And this effort has been siilfkienily 
dedicated and pervasive to give sf)me parts of State something of tlic 
flair of an experimental college, althougli less dramatically so than 
still newer experiments such as Monieiih College possess. 

Indeed, the very si/e of San Francisco State, and the rapid growth 
of the faculty already referred to, have made it difficult to recruit pro- 
fessors on the basis of their competence lo embark on new ways of 
teaching and motivating noniritellectuals. Paradoxically, ihe very label, 
“expet imental,” combined with the lact of being in San Francisco, 
has made the College attractive to people in other parts of the country 
who have only a vague idea of what is involved in educational in- 
novation, and who have only a very limited tlcsire to teach ill-pre- 
j)ared students — even if they are from San Francisco. Furthermore, 
in a faculty that has doubled in the last five years, it has been iin- 
])()ssible to locate fifty or one hundred new teachers each year who 
care more for unearthing the gifts and aptitudes of nonscholars than 
for duplicating their own kind. Outside of the performing and crea- 
tive arts, which have not as yet been (|uite domesticated as academic 
disciplines, expet intents in education, in our observation, tend to at- 
tract some ol the very best and some of the vciy worst in academic 
life: the dead-heads who couldn’t make it wiihiti a discipline, and 
some ol those who want to transcend their disciplitie, or catty it to 
the heathen. Utilike such small atid relatively homogeneous experi- 
mental colleges as Sarah Lawrence, an institution like San Francisco 
State must therefore rely on the Ph.D. and scholarly recommendations 
to recruit new faculty, hoping at best to convert the recruits on ar- 
rival to an outlook that makes them willing to devote themselves to 
students previously defined as not first-rate and at worst to build a 
lesearch team whose publications will bring more traditional sorts 
of academic eclat with which to paper oven* lailures to reach “or- 
dinary” students in the c:lassroom. 

For reasons already suggested, conversion remains more hope than 
reality. At San Francisco State, as elsewhere, the kind of teaching neces- 
sary to connect high culture with the mass culture from which the 
majority of students conies exists in only a few enclaves; and it is 
hard for this still uncoclified style of teaching to spread among faculty 
who have usually spent more time in graduate school than at State. 
To be sure, a number of Ph.D.’s from leading institutions will prefer 
State because it seems to promise somewhat less pressure foi research 
and the training of Ph.D. students. But for the more gifted and “dis- 
ciplined” young faculty, their training will have imprinted on them 
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an identification with conliniiing the academic profession in their 
own students. It would take an extraordinary combination of ingenuity 
and dedication to put before these Ph.n.’s a model for the state col- 
lege that is not simiily that of a lower-order Berkeley or UCLA. Fail- 
ing this, su(h talented faculty members will naturally resent the iii- 
adcqiKuies ol their libraiy and laboratories, the lack of time and 
money lor research (which can only be obtained by going through 
channels w'ithiii the li.^cLution), and the lack of a sufficient cadre of 
students who arc [)otential Ph.O. candidates themselves. Even if many 
on the faculty are willing to accept the idc'ology that has filleted up 
from the public schools and down from the ))hilosophers ol educa- 
tion about “meeting the needs ol the average student.” they will lack 
spcTific and concrete illumination as to what lh(\se needs are (where 
they ate not intellectual) or how to go about discovering and iiufet- 
ing them. We are sure that there exist at State instructois who share 
the jMelerence lot slow leaincrs and onerous pedagogic challenges 
that can occasionally be found in school and junior college teachers; 
and that there aie some, in the creative aits program and elsewhere, 
who leject the iisital tests and academic standards as the basis for 
admission to the slate colleges, as well as some who believe in edu- 
cation loi c iti/ensliip, irrespective ol academic aptitude. But those we 
ourselves encounteicd in our own naturally limited discussion were 
not oppeysed to the recent recommendations of the Master Plan Cami- 
mittcfe for raising standards of admission to the state colleges. 

Efforts to emulate the scholarly distinction ol the Unive rsity have, 
then, l)een pervasive throughout the state college system. But evolu- 
tion has pioceeded at cpiile different rales in difleient economic and cul- 
tural settings within the state. The three most “mature” state colleges 
aie San jose, San I lancisco, and San l)ic,'go, with Los Angeles and Long 
Beach rapidly ovei taking them. Ol the three, San Jose is the oldest, 
largest, and most socially respectable. Its demographic pattern hardly 
bet I ays its origin as a normal school, lor only one student in lour 
]dans to be a teacher, and jiiore than half of the students are male. 
( This latter achievement is | irtl) accountcHl lor by San Jose’s scienlilic 
and technological programs, which Iccxl local industry and create a 
public image ol manliness.) San Fiancisco State at li acts more woidd-be 
teachers and more women than San Jose. But the creation of an En- 
gineering Division will probably do much to redress this balance, 
peiha|)s eventually giving males the numerical majority among fresh- 
men which they already have among graduate students, and helping 
to shift the image ol San Frartcisco State toward the university rather 
than the teachers college model. Certainly if the reputation of the 
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faculty determines the quality of the students, San Francisco should 
have little difficulty overtaking San Jose. Not only docs San Francisco 
have more Ph.D.’s (() 29 r vs. 479^ in 1955), but it also has a larger 
library, more graduate students, and more distinguished specialized 
j}rograms, some of which have national reputations. 

As already indicated, San Francisco State has managed to shift some 
competition with Berkeley and Stanford to its own ground by innovat- 
ing programs outside of the traditional disciplines in such fields as 
the creative arts and semantics. And the strength in these fields has 
helped create a lively atmosphere in more conventional areas such 
as linguistics, international relations, and education. Moreover, as at 
the University of Massachusetts, State can capitalize on its sense of 
manifest destiny, for the prospect of growth makes everyone fairly 
sure of promotion,-*^ and gives captains of intellect a sense of oppor- 
tunity. 

If competition from the University has held back the development 
of San Francisco State in the direction of becoming a full-fledged uni- 
\ersity, competition from the junior c'ol leges has hastened State’s evolu- 
tion. The junior colleges offer freshmen and sophomores an apparently 
wider choice of courses than State, with its universally reejuired gen- 
eral education program. State hopes to provide diversity after a gen- 
eral education foundation, but in doing this it risks driving potentially 
talented students into the junior collc'ges from which they may jump 
to the University. To avoid this. State nrust make students corrscious 
that very c:)ften junior college is just two more years ol high school. 
Of course both State and the University welcome junior college “com- 
petition” which decompresses bulging classroenns, as long as it draws 
off primarily the less gifted students. Neither did Sair Francisco Slate 
or Berkeley object seriously when a new state college was founded 
in Alameda Ccjunty to service Oakland and its suri'oundiirg suburbs. 
But should Alameda try to provide research facilities that overlapped 
Berkeley’s, or specialized curricula in creative arts or education for 
exceptional children that threatened San Frantisco’s monopoly of stu- 
dents in such fields, complaints about “unnecessary duplication” would 
almost certainly begin to reach Sacramento.'**'* 

“According to the President’s 1960 Report, the Pronioiions (lommittee, a faculo 
body that includes two elected inenibers, pioiiioted 72 out of 115 candidates in 
the i959-f)o academic year. 

“While the presence of junior colleges hastens evolution, their absence slows ii 
even more dramatically. Humboldt .State College serves spaisely populated Noiiii- 
ern California as both state college and junior college, and this means that the 
intellecUial level must be geared down for the more diverse student body, ac- 
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The effort to allocate resources and responsibilities in some reason- 
able overall pattern is embodied in a variety of regulations about what 
courses can be offered, what equipment purchased, and what degrees 
conferred in various kinds of institutions. Such regulations seem to 
exist only as a challenge to be gotten around by the ambitious and 
ingenious prolessors at the state colleges, despite the efforts of some 
administrators to keep the peace with Saciamento by keeping their 
faculty in line. When, i<jr instance, a college wants to develop an 
engineering program, it begins by olleiing scieme courses lor pro- 
spective teacliers and reciuiting scientists to teat h them. Ome the 
faculty is recruited, various technical jnograms can be ileveloped to 
justify the purchase of appropriate eejuipment, and engineering courses 
can be offered under other names. At this point the legislature, beset 
by industrial pleas for more technicians, and by local paiental com- 
])laints about the high cost of room and board away in Berkeley, can 
hardly resist the college’s re(|iiest lor pcMinission to give local engi- 
neering degrees. After all, as the (ollc'ge argues, no new lacidty, ecpiip- 
iiicnt, ot courses will be needed, and so it will not cost the taxpayers 
a pcnny.-^‘* On the other hand, the state colleges aie caught by their 
owMi expansionist strategies if they sc*ek to raise admission standards, 
for if they admitted fewer students (and no authority actually checks 
to see whether they live uj) to the agieement to admit only the lop 
\\*/t ol high school graduates), they would lose the faculty members 
to which they were entitled foi c.‘very additional sixteen students (stu- 
dents are not flunked out before the foiutli week of term lor that is 
the date on which the budget is based), lienee, state college presidents 
are not likely to ask the legislators to raise admissions standards still 
higher, even though doing so might please many individual faculty 
members. 


UTOPIAN VENTURES IN COMMUTER COLLEGES 

Jt is very easy for schol: s in private collc?ges, which are proud 
of not expanding in the face ol inc teased demand, to dismiss Cali- 
fornia’s educational politics as “empitc building." Such a term of 
course obscures a mixtiire of motives and also the fact that the con- 
tinuous opening of new intellectual frc^ntieis in American higher ed- 

coiinting for the lower schohistic aptitude and sotial sophisticalioti of the studciif 
body there. 

“In practice, of coinse, sotne addifioiial invesimeni is usually necessary even 
when the ground has been carefully laid in ud\ancc. 
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ucation depends on the kind of energy and enterprise that heads up 
in arguments over the California Master Plan. In an era when more 
people wain education than tan get it, there arc very few Indians or 
Mexicans to suffer Irom the march of the state colleges’ “manifest 
destiny.” rhe real danger is that building such an empire distracts 
attention Irom serious disorders on the home from, just as building 
railroads and killing Indians did in ]c)th-century America. Eilorts to 
reach untappcil manpower pools and develop new and imaginative 
variants on the stale cf)llcge “mission” may similarly distract atten- 
tion Irom the vast stretches of intellectual slum that still blight the 
undergraduate landsca])e in the state colleges. An urban slum has a 
certain romantic appeal, especially ii it produces students of exotic 
backgrounds and radical dispositions, but a subiaban slum of intel- 
lectually indolent and unresponsive students attracts only the he- 
roically egalitarian or the idiosyncTatically venturesome faculty — or 
the cynical and defeated. 

For reasons implicit in our earlier discussion of “loma rice-image” 
colleges, some educators at Stale have thought that intellectual slum 
clearance should begin in eftorts to fight social disorgani/ation with 
such conventional “community centcis” as the new dormitories. A re- 
lated suggc'siicjii, that the local fraternities should be allowed to ac- 
ejuire national affiliations, has been voted down by the faculty. Foot- 
ball, which in many colleges provides at least an outward show of 
unity and community, has been deliberately dc-emphasi/ed, and few 
students feel any sense of identity with their team or the muscular 
protagonists of its weekeifd dramas. As an alternative, the College has 
supjiorted the development ol extracurricular activities tied to the de- 
partments or to other educational enterprises, riius, the student news- 
paper carries course credits in the Language Arts Division, while the 
theatre is sponsored and directed by the (Creative Arts Division. So, 
too. Student Government, which is intendc‘cl to give the students a 
voice in the shaping of their life at State, becomes a device for com- 
municating and legitimizing the plans ol the Administration. As in 
so many universities, most students (il they think about the matter at 
all) regard student government as occupational therapy for “politi- 
cians” who enjoy parliamentary trivia. Many other irrtcrest clubs are 
creatures of their sponsoring department, and although this is belter 
than nothing, it is not particularly encouraging to faculty members 
who dream of independent student activities as an incentive for intel- 
lectuality and creativity that transcends departments. 

Taken together, all these devices for harnessing students’ leisure life 
to the college community have been notably unsuccessful. Students 
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look at the College as outsiders, and are loo detached and cynical 
about it even to take seriously efforts to make them buy the yearbook 
as a record of “their” undergraduate years, or to attend dances that 
might deepen the bond of “classmatc-ism.” Whether the students would 
respond to encouragement given *o fraternities or football as sources 
ol pride and solidarity is doubtful, lor many ol them are not late 
adolescents, and they are prote< teil Jrom immersion in the more inane 
versions of the collegioLe already in retreat at many places elsewhcic 
— by their job experience and an average age of 2|. 

Yet our observations at San Francisco State impress us with the fact 
that collegiate values are not the greatest threat to intellecUiality — 
contrary to what many iaculty members think. For students attracted 
to a “romance-image” (ollcgc by its apparently graceful lile ol leisure 
are not alraid ol intellectuality, but merely regard it as irrelevant, 
and their defenses against it are not deeply entreiuhed, although they 
have the support ol the student culture. In contiast, students attracted 
by the j)rospect of a bigger pay check or a more lespectable job to a 
‘‘diploma-image” (ollegc like Stale leiul to delend themselves against 
intellectuality because it represents a positive threat to their already 
formed identities and values: thus to many of these stiulents Ciencral 
Education seems meiely an irritating obstacle put between them and 
their vocations. And aliliougli students at State are not protected Ironi 
ideas in any heavy-handed way by a tenacious student cidlure, being 
too much out on their own lor that, they aie still immured within the 
often more opacpie walls put up by their occupational colleagues, 
their neighborhood chums, their families, and their |>olitical leaders. 
Hence, if Slate should move in the “collegiate” direction of, say, the 
Big Fen universities, this would surely not be the worst outcome lor 
its present dilemmas. 

This pios])ect, however, is lar Iroin the only possible trajectory, 
since universities, like “underdeveloped” countries, can skip stages that 
have been historically puisucMl by the older institutions. As we hope 
this account has made clear, San Francisco State is no longer, if it 
ever was, a homogenc'ous c liege, and its different departments and 
divisions are moving toward different models at ejuite uneven rates. 
As indicated by the faculty vote on fraternities, 'there is strong re- 
sistance at State against the “collegiate” culture, and such divisions 
as that of Creative Arts seek to provide a sense of belonging in a less 
adolescent (and expensive) fashion. In lad, as we have already indi- 
cated, it is the departments and divisions that carry the main burden 
of State’s effort to upgrade its lower -middle-class student body, both 
in the classroom and in the departmental activities outside of class. It 
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was our experience in encountering students to discover that they 
make friendships more easily on the basis of doing alike than being 
alike, so that “Are you in (e.g.) Education?” provided a more common 
conversational oj)cner than the changeless weather, and the dis- 
covery that someone else was in a very disparate fiehl often cut off 
further inquiry. Nevertheless, the students’ concern with sharing a 
common skill is not obsessive. When asked in tlie Trow-Clark ques- 
tionnaire what they hail in common with their friends, more people 
answered “leisure activities” than anything else. I’his would seem to 
mean that they do not consider people real friends unless they see 
them off-campus, which is their “leisure” world. It is understandable, 
if hardly ideal, that the Dean should advise incoming students that, 
“ I’lie College is too big to provide a focus for your education. Your 
department will have to be your home.” 'Ehe difficulty is, of course, that 
efforts to civili/e the young by involving them in stylized activities are 
less likely to take hold than efforts that bring them into rapport with 
civilized adults — a fact that slum workers with real delinquents have 
learned to their sorrow. The department is too easily seen merely as 
the antechamber to vocational life. Even students who lack any sub- 
stantive idea as to what a business administrator should be like can 
avoid serious re-examination of their vocational goals and ideals by 
simply becoming good “business students.” Moreover, after the first 
two years of General Education, their chances to meet other students 
arc primarily bounded by the departments. 

Yet it remains an open ijuestion for us whether the departmental and 
vocational identities arc as settled and firm as they appear to be. To 
hear the faculty talk, an outsider would think that almost every State 
student was an engineer, busily digesting technical data and indillcrent 
to anything that either minimked the importance of his narrowly de- 
fined treadmill or took time away Irom study. Our own impression is 
that when such engineers, really absorbed in their future professional 
roles, arrive at State in the next few years, they will be treated by most 
students as quite deviant for worrying so much about the future and 
so little about the present. Even at State where the role of a student is 
relatively undefined and therefore easy to learn, most students worry 
as much about getting along with their classmates as about their future 
employers. In part, no doubt, this is because, as Beardslee and O’Dowd 
point out in Chapter i8, they have no real idea what their future em- 
ployers will want of them. If this is true, then perhaps if State and 
other commuter colleges could develop additional devices to supple- 
ment the departments, giving the role of “college student” a more ex- 
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citing and demanding form, the college would be able to do more for 
its students. 

As we have indicated, however, the efforts of Stale to make extra- 
curricular activities do this job have not worked very well. Nor, we 
would judge, have small classes usually bridged ihe gap between adult 
scholars (or pedants) and adolescent iionscholars. It is therefore worth 
looking briefly at two other experiments in commuter education, which 
have tried rather different schemes for civilizing the average high school 
graduate. 

Michigan State University has established a new college in Oakland 
County outside Detroit, where a highl) articulate and dedicated facull). 
drawn from leading intellectual centers, is attempting to bring avant- 
garde academic life to the relatively unselecied graduates of local high 
schools, 10% of whom are of working class origin. All commute by car 
to the College, which has been established on a large exurban estate. 
'I he laculty is tenaciously proud of its high standards, which leave as 
many as two-fifths of the students to flunk some ol the basic »'C(|ni!ed 
(ourses; the students themselves work with the un(|uestioned diligciue 
and obedience that is implicit in the lack ol a protective student cul- 
ture. The majority learn their lessons, but whether they learn to be- 
<*ome intellec Inals or to bring intelie( tual eagerness to their later life’s 
work remains to be seen. If the intense and demanding program does 
take hold, the experiment will evideme the value of a sharp break 
between school and (ollege and of insisU'iue that students take on a 
new quasi-scholarly role. It would seem that the curriculum itself is 
not essentially diflerent Irom that of many conventional and eminently 
aiademic colleges and smaller universities oriented to the liberal arts.-** 

A very different (ourse has been taken by Monieilh (College, whi(h 
unlike Michigan State at Oakland does not jri'ovide a tot.d environ- 
ment for its students, but takes them for half their time, while the other 
hall is stattered among the different faculties at Wayne State Uni- 
versity. I'he Monieith program is orre of Cieneral Kdiuation, with the 
social sciences perhaps the most influential component. A determined 
effort is made to relate the 'indents to the backgrounds from which 
they come. Meanwhile their vocational correerns are amelicarated by 
the fact that many of them arc taking preprofc'ssional courses elsewhere 
within Wayne. Monteith, which startc'd at the same time as Michigan 
State at Oakland, holds its entcTing class to three hundred as against 

"‘Michigan Slate rnivt-isiiy at Oakland is now in its second )ear; these reniaiks 
are based on discussions with udininistration and tacidly inemtx'is and a brief 
visit by one of us in Noveniljer, 19(10. 
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the five hundred expected at Oakland. Many of the faculty eagerly 
hope that a student culture will bring the students into a community 
different from their previous experience, in spite of the difficulties 
created by commuting and ihe many jobs students hold. Oakland, in 
contrast, seems more strictly academic, yet is dealing wilh studenis 
who have not had the mild advantages that come from living in Detroit 
and attending Detroit high schools as against those of such industrial 
suburbs as Pontiac and Rochester, Michigan.’*'^ 

It is much too early to say what will be the impact of the radical 
departures, very dillerent fioni the genet al run and dillerent from each 
other, undertaken at Oakland and Monteith. Neither has lollowed the 
more characteristic slate college and state university pattern of de- 
veloping an honors program or honors college, to hold and help the 
most alert and capable students, and to attract and keep good laculiy 
who like good students. Both Monteith and Oakland are more am- 
bitious: they want in effect to turn all studetils, or at least all who can 
stay the course, into honor students. Realizing that many high school 
graduates have never before had the experience ol a stimulating 
teacher, they have rejected the assumption that honors students will 
automatically reveal themselves by previous performance, or by be- 
coming eager beavers when an honors systemr is open to them. Irrstead, 
by decentrali/ation they have hoped to create a splinter c tilitire within 
a big state university, and therr tcj make this cidture at once attractive 
to the untutored adolescent, and to the scholarly professor', and thus 
ultimately to breed alumni who, ii they do not beccmie scholars, as 
some hopefidly will, inay'at least be intellectuals. 

Sair Francisco State struggles with less adecjuaie tools to awaken those 
students who now gcj through the motions of doing a job they do not 
care about and cairncrt do with grace and erreigy. It is clear from the 
work under way at the Center for the Study of Higher Education 
(Berkeley) that State, like most other colleges, docs sorrrething tej free 
the imagination from the bonds of social class, etlrnic group, and nine- 
to-livc job, as well as from the parochialisms of a par tic ular commuirity 
and family bac^kground. But hc^w far such liberation is possible when 
Cieneral Education continues for only two years, to be followetl by pre- 
professional training, and when the (College cannot induct its students 
into any really new and distinctive style of life or offer an opportunity 
to participate in any ccjinmunity, academic or otherwise, we cannot 

®*This aa'oiiiit of Monteith is based on several visits over itie lust sc'veral years 
and on researLh concerning Monteith students currently being conducted by Dr. 
Carol Kaye; see also the issue devoted to Monteith of the Wayne Aluinni Maga- 
zine, Graduate Cnmmeut, vol. HI, no. 15 (June, 1960). 
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say. Yet Stale, working with students of no more than average cultural 
background, social ambition, or intellectual equipment, and working 
with them only a few hours each day, seems to do as much as any 
other (omparable college with whose efforts we have direct or vicarious 
experience. 
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THE ENTERING STUDENT 


P rofessor McConnell and Dr. Heist, in tlicir chapicr for this 
part, document, partly on (he basis of their own work, the im- 
pressive diversity of American (ollej^e siiulenis. It is shown ihai (here 
arc striking differences among institutions in respeci lo the students 
(hey attract or select and that sludents in a given institution diller 
widely, at the time of entrance, in respect to various educationally 
significant ( haracteristics. 'riiis state of aflaiis is no doubt due in con- 
siderable part to the fact that colleges have dilfcient objectives and 
standards, in accordance with which (hey select iheir students with 
varying degrees of success. Dr. Douvaii and Dr. Kaye point to another 
soiiic;c of the diversity: students have different reasons lor seeking 
higher education and for choosing a particular college. These motiva- 
tions for coll(*ge-goiiig have their roots in the background, the social 
situation, the personality, and the developmental status ol the individ- 
ual student. Although the observations reported by Douvan and Kaye 
were made on high school students, there is good reason to believe 
that the dispositions described persist until alter the student actually 
enters college and contribute to the diversity to which McConnell and 
Heist address themselves. 

The CJhaptcr of Douvan a* .1 Kaye may be regarded as a sketch for a 
social psyc hology ol college-going. Although the authors give scjcial and 
economic factors (heir due, the focus of attention is upon the psycho- 
logical situation ol (he high school student who nrust decide what to 
do with hirnsell. I'he authors utilize theory about the psychological 
state of the adolescent in selectirrg terms for describing dillcTences be- 
tween those who plan to go to college and those wlio do not, and for 
revealing some of the diversity in motivation among boys and girls 
who are college bound. 
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Jri their own research on the meaning of college to the teen-ager, 
which Douvan and Kaye rej)ort in some detail, differences in sex and in 
social class background loomed large. "I'he authors document the point 
that for many young people of upper-middle and middle-class homes, 
going to college is taken lor granted, while for those on the borderline 
of efonomic ease, college is likely to be seen as the royal road to im- 
proved economic and social status. Roys, more often than girls, con- 
ceive of college as a vocational preparation, while girls, more often 
than boys, think of college in terms of glamour and romance. Girls* 
college plans are rarely tied specifically to vocational goals. Boys who 
plan to go to college have established greater independence from their 
parents than have boys who do not plan to go. In girls, the need for 
autonomy is not as great as it is in boys, and girls who are college bound 
arc no more independent of parents, or self-reliant, than are other 
girls. Jn their phaiuasies, however, girls who plan to go to college 
show more latent strivings lor autonomy than do gills who do not 
j)lan to go. rhe most striking diflcrcnce between girls who do and girls 
who do not plan to go to college is that the latter are more explicit in 
their desire to marry, and they have a more dcveloj)ed sense of their 
own sex role, rhe authors believe that in girls who are (ollcgc bound 
the “college dream,” with its accent on social-sexual glamour, trans- 
formation of the self, travel and the exotic, serves as a substitute lor a 
more open interest in sexuality and marriage. Turning their attention 
to differences within the groups of boys and of girls who plan to go 
to college, Dcjuvan and Kaye distinguish betwt?en the young person 
who has serious intellectual goals and the one who rcfgards college 
jirimarily as a means for crossing class lines, rhey find that in j)racticc 
the two groups arc ncjt easy to separate, and that the desire for social 
mobility does not imply values contradictory to the ideal of intellectual 
achievement. 

Turning to the cpiestion cjf how adolescents choo.se the particular 
schools they enter, Douvan and Kaye consider the major criteria — gcM)- 
graphic, academic cjuality, status-prestige, cost, and religion — by which 
colleges arc judged and note the major sources of the information and 
the influences that affect the young person’s decision. The practice of 
basing the choice upon inappropriate or transitory needs is widespread. 
Parental involvement in the process of deciding, although olten very 
helpful to the adolescent, can easily interfere with a realistic choice, 
for the decision may touch one of their own needs or conflicts, for 
example, a neurotic investment in status. The authors show that the 
processes of deciding about going to college can be made more rational 
only through supplying high school students with much more ac- 
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curate and relevant information than they arc now offered, and througli 
giCiitly inci eased understanding, on tlie part ol all concerned, of the 
hopes, fears, and phantasies ol the adolescent who is considering college. 

The field of research surveyed by McConnell and Heist has a short 
history but has developed rapidly in recent years. During the last 
dec4idc thousands ol entering students in hundreds of colleges and 
universities have taken psychological tests, scales, inventoiies, and 
cpiestionnaires, and thus c'ontributed to the ell oils of researcheis to 
obtain objective measures of student ( harac terislics. (It is sale to as- 
sume that ill the years immediately ahead even more students will do 
their bit for psychological science. 'Hit C:enter foi the Study of Higher 
Education at the University of California, Berkeley, and an increasing 
number of other researchers singly and in groups, will (oiuinue a line 
of investigation that has now been well laid out.) I he result ol all this 
activity is that we now have a gicat deal ol (|uanLitative chita, ob- 
tained by means of instrimients ol known reliability and validity, not 
only on tbc abilities but also on the interests, attitudes and values, 
and various other charactei istics ol the students who aie entering our 
colleges. 

In the case of abilities, diversity among college students is very great 
indeed. When, for example, in a study carri(‘d out by the Center lor 
the Study of Higher Education, f>o,5()() students in i>oo re|)resentative 
institutions in the United States were tested by means of the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, it tinned out that 
mean scores for institutions ranged Irom jjy.r, to 14U.2, the mean score 
lor the total sample of students being 104.4. Clearly it is still true, as 
McConnell and Heist point out, that high school graduates of all levels 
of ability can gain admission to some college without going very far 
from home. Institutions are also differentially selective or attractive 
with respect to the interests ol students. For example, students who at- 
tend colleges that aic high in “productivity” ol scientists and scholars 
are relatively high in intellectual interests as measured by the Siiong 
Interest Blank, while students who attend less “prc^ductive” institu- 
tions are relatively high in pragmatic or applied orientation. In the 
realm of attitudes and values, diffciences among institutions may also 
be noted. But here uniformity is the striking thing. Oillege freshmen 
the country over are rather overwhelmingly conservative in their politi- 
cal views and fundamentalist in religious outlook. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that instruments that are more subtle than those in common use 
lexlay will reveal differences in values as well as in abilities and interests. 
In recent years many striking and seemingly very important differences 
in other personality characteristics, both among institutions and among 
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studenis in the same institution, liavc been found. For example, when 
two liberal arts colleges whose entering students were similar in level 
of ability were compared it was found that the freshmen in one institu- 
tion were significantly less authoritarian in their thinking, more sophis- 
ticated socially, and less inhibited or constrained emotionally, more 
interested in matters of a theoretical and abstract nature, and more 
highly motivated lor intellectual activity than were the freshmen in 
the other institution. Differences of these same kinds have been found 
among subgroups of students within the same institution. 

In concluding, McConnell and Heist stress the relevance of char- 
acteristics present in the entering freshman to performance in college 
and to the achievement of educational goals. In poiniing out the im- 
plications for policy of the reported findings, these authors raise 
questions about the desirability and the possibility of obtaining a bet- 
ter “fn” between the characteristics ol the students and the educational 
j^rograms of the colleges. 

Sanford, in the concluding chapter of this section, undertakes to 
“place" the entering freshman within a developmental framework. 
Assuming that development is progressive and that it may eventuate 
in su(h desired states of the person as freedom of impulse, enlighten- 
ment of conscience, and differentiation of the ego, he asks what the 
freshman has accomplished and what major tasks still await him. I'he 
main argument is that the freshman is in a distinctive “stage" ol de- 
velopment — one that might be called late adolescence. The maximum 
crisis of adolescence proper is over, and controlling mechanisms are 
again in the ascendancy. But these mechanisms, uncertain and un- 
seasoned as they are, tend to operate in a rigid manncT, thus forming 
a main basis for the authoritarianism that is a distinguishing chai- 
acteristic of this stage. The freshman's stage is also distinguished by 
instability in respect to self-esteem. In his uncertainty, the freshman 
vacillates between overestimation and underestimation of himself, be- 
tween overcompensatory self-forwarding maneuvers and withdrawal. 
He is highly susceptible to other people's appraisals, and overeager to 
commit himself to self-defining social roles. 

On the assumption that knowledge of the freshman's developmental 
status will include understanding of what is rcc|uired to change that 
status, Sanford offers a number of hypotheses concerning what the col- 
lege might do in order to bring about desired developments in different 
areas of its students' personalities. In respecting freedom of impulse it is 
suggested, for example, that the ilevelopment of scholarly interests may 
provide channels through which the individual can express his most 
primitive as well as his complex and socially fashioned needs. Again, 
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conscience becomes more enlightened when old, automatically accepted 
values arc challenged by compeiing ones, inducing conflict and hence 
a necessity for new perceptions and new thinking. 

Sanford concludes with the argument that the major problem for 
the student is how to toleiatc ambiguity and open-endedness in himself 
while he is preparing for adult roles, and that young people in college 
will be better able to meet this problem when there is a better defini- 
tion and more social uc.cpiancc ol the role of student. 

The three papers do not cover the entire area that we have designated 
“the entering studeni.” l,ack of space has prevented us from including 
a j>rcseniation of available statistical informal ion coiucrning the large 
number of biological and social factors that are known to be associated 
with college-going — factors such as sex, age, marital status, race, ethnic 
background, religion, locale, economic situation, status respecting 
military service, social class, values ol parents, and subculture. In- 
formation of this kind is readily available, convenient sunimaiies being 
ofFcrcd by Havighursi (lyflo) and by Wise (195H). We have also had to 
omit any treatment of comparisons between the entering students ol 
today and those of yesterday, and ol tomorrow — any treatment ol 
trends in college-going as related to social change. This subject has 
been discussed widely in recent years, perhaps nowhere more cogently 
than in the symposium organized by 1 ). IJrowm (i()()c)). Ca)ncerning 
psychological dilfercnces between today’s students and those of the 
past very little is known, rhis seems to be due in part to the fact that, 
until rec’ently, scientific inieiest in the mattei has been slight, and in 
part to the lact that dependable information is very dillicult to obtain. 
We do include a repot t of one of the lew studies that bears on this 
problem; Freedman’s study ol college alumnae of dillereni generations 
((fliapter 25) has permitted him to make some inferences concerning 
the characteristics ol the young women who were entering our colleges 
at various times In the past. 

In thus calling attention to some of the gaps in our section on the 
entering student wc do not wish to imply that in the fields to which we 
do address ourselves everythin g is well in hand. Both Douvan and Kaye 
and McConnell and Heist call attention to how little work has been 
done in their fields, and these authors are clearly in the process of 
opening up a new field of researc h. It may be anticipated that students 
in many more kinds of inslitutions wall be examined, and that as per- 
sonality theory becomes elaborated and new measuring instruments 
are developed, more kinds of characteristics of the entering student will 
enter the picture. 
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Elizabeth Tiouvan and Carol Kaye 


Motivational Factors 
in College Entrance 

W ithin ihe limits set by intelligence, social class, and other 
objective laciois that narrow or enlarge ilie adolesceni’s 
opportunity to choose lo go to college, nioie allusive and subtle motiva- 
tional variables play on the decision, producing siiipiises and creating 
slippage in prediclioiis based sti icily on moie accessible and objcciive 
laciors. This is the level ol analysis we rc'ach lor when puzzles and 
paradoxes conl'ront us: the gilted child ol middle-class paients who 
wants to be a jazz saxaphonisl and shows no iiiLeiesl in acadcMiiic titiiii- 
ing, the boy ol only middling-high intelligence who wins high giacles 
and election to Phi Beta Kapp:i, the son oi Italian immigrants who 
finishes mc*dical school despite what seem insurmoimtable iinancial 
problems. Ceases like these, the traditional delight oi moralists and 
ideologists, are provocative to the psychologist as well. They demand 
explanation, it seems, on motivational grounds. 

VVe have little systematic inlormatioii about the decision to go to 
college. The current renaissance ol research on the college student has 
not concentiated on deierir mants ol college-going, and the oldei 
studies either locused on objCMtive determinants like lamiiy income 
and residence or stirred motivational variables into one pot with these 
so that it is impossible to say anything very clear about the independent 
operation of either type of fac tor. 

There are some exceptions to this general state of affairs, llavighurst 
(^957) demonstrated the lorce of peer values in detei mining 
whether Icwer-class youths decide to go to college. Kahl’j c:arefully 
designed study (1953) shows that in the lower-middle class, some subtle 
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irritiiiion of llic paicnls, some dissatisfaciioii willi their own lot, is the 
critical feature that dislinguislies the family situation of boys who in- 
tend to go to college. In these families, the parents translate their 
personal dissatisfaction into a mobility cpiest as they communicate it 
to their sons. Etpially able boys of the same class do not choose to go 
on to college, primarily because their parents, content with their lives 
and unable to value jxjssible alternatives, do not support and encour- 
age the (hoice. 

The mobility theme also comes through in a four-year longitudinal 
study ol high school students (Hill, i95l)- "I he author concludes that 
“tlie most potent ileterminants ol college proiieiiess are in the ( ultuial 
and educational traditions, ambitions, and hopes of the family. A 
history ol college attendance in the family, friends in college or going, 
identilication of college education as a means ol improving one’s lot 
— all are strong determiners ol proiiencss.” Wc do not know that lamily 
tradition and values respecting education are independent of family 
income; indeed, wc dciubt that they are. lJut the vision ol (olk'gc as a 
means to imjjrovc one’s lot must be primarily a feat me of lowei -middle 
and low^r-class youngsters, and so again mobility appears to be a fac tor 
of some importance beyond the operation of simple economics. 

Apart from the desire for mobility, what motives imj)el adolescents 
toward college.^ What sources of influence, in addition to parents and 
peers, are important in this choice? In the present (ha|)ter we outline 
some of the varied psychological forces that may aftect the decision to 
go to college. Wc consider what the image of college rcpicsents to 
youngsters in high sclihol and to their patents, what adolescents seek 
in their departure for college. Wc devote some special attention to 
those w’ho have strong intellectual motivation and those who hope to 
use college as a mobility channel. Finally, we look briefly at the 
processes by which particular schools are chosen, asking again w'hat 
and who is likely to influence this choice. 


WHAT DOES COLLEGE REPRESENT TO THE 
AMERICAN TEEN-AGER? 

For many youngsters from upper- and uppcr-middle-class homes, the 
question of going or not going to college probably never arises. Con- 
tinuing in school beyond high school involves no conscious decision; 
the child from his earliest years is taught that following high school 
comes college; so far as the family is concerned, this is all the child 
knows and all he needs to know. In this setting, a decision not to go to 
college is the major and highly individual one, and undoubtedly re- 
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quires unusual and inicnsc motivation and a deviant personal integra- 
tion. Most middle-class [)arents see tollegc serving several jjurposes; it 
is to provide the youtig person vocational preparation, a general intel- 
lectual broadening, and an oppoitiinity to grow and develop for an- 
other four years, to grow in ktiowkdgc and skill, and also in emotional 
stability and autonomy. The children share many of these expectations, 
but their vision of college has additional dimensions, which are dis- 
cussed later. 

'1 o young people of lowei social status, the decision for college may 
be a more conscious and problematic one. On the borderline of eco- 
nomic ease one expects to find nioiivitional laitois most clearly dis- 
tinguishing tliose who do and do not enter college. Wc have seen that 
for many of these less jnivilegcd youngsters, college represents the 
golden jjath to social mobility, the chance to incic?ase their share of 
social atu! economic rewaids. 

Residc's the images of college as a vocational training groinid, an 
intellectual and emotional growth c'xperience, and a mobility c hannel, 
at least two other concepts seem likely to enter adolescents’ own pic- 
ture of the college experience: a gay and glamourous social life, and re- 
Ic'ase and rebel hom patental conttol. The depailure lor college often 
represents the adolescenrs first ex[)erience in c‘slablislnng and main- 
taining himsell outside the immediate precinct of home, lie wbll now 
govern his own life in clo/ens of details previously managed by his 
parents, and in some crucial areas as well. "J hc‘ prospect of being on his 
own must surely etiter the adolescent’s thought alx^ut college, either 
as the beginning of his ad\enture with adulthood — a grand [Mospect — 
or as a necessary beginning freighted with fear. 

'riic glamour of college is so apparent that wc need not (.oiicern our- 
selves lotig with it. A cursor) survey of mag:i/ines and ncwspapeis 
during late summer and c'arly lall will reveal the glittering image ol 
college life, and the importance it holds lot our youth-oi iciited soc iety. 
Fashion ads in the lall are devoted to campus fashions. Soc iety sec tions 
— particidaily in small and niiddle-si/ed city papers — contain loitg lists 
of who is entering or returni .g to wliich school. Pictorial sections and 
maga/ines present misty romantic pictures of life and love in the ivy 
cloisters. All of the nostalgia for the lost youth and the summer ending 
are captured in articles and pictures that tell of the ycningsters now 
entering on the final path to adulthood. For those who have not yet 
reached college age, the experience is a montage ol movie-like glamour: 
football games and foimal balls, coke dates and convertibles. Ol course, 
college students study, but this is an undertone that adds depth to the 
glamourous social and sexual phantasy. 

On the basis of our research with adolescents, wc speculated that 
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the particular meaning of college emphasized in the thoughts and plans 
of any precollege adolescent would depend both on his sex and on 
social-class background. Social class, as we have indicated, would 
influence the conception of college as a mobility channel. And sex, we 
thought, would affect the degree of emphasis on vocational prepara- 
tion, release from authority, and glamour in the youngster’s anticipa- 
tion of the college experience. 

In a series of researches on adolescence, we have noted sex variation 
in the nature of the adolescent identity crisis, anti in the areas of char- 
acter development and authority relations (Doiivan, 1957, 1957^0- 
identity issue lor the boy is primarily an occupational-vocational 
cjiieslion, while sell-definition for the girl depends more directly on 
marriage. A number of dillerences follow from this distinction. The 
girl’s identity centers more exclusively on her sex role — whose wile 
will 1 be, what kindof a family will we have; while the boy’s self-defini- 
tion forms about two nuclei; he will be a husband and lather (his sex- 
role identity), but he will also and centrally be a worker. A related dif- 
lerence follows and has particular importance at adolescence: the oc- 
cupational identity is by and large an issue of personal choice that can 
begin early and to which all of the resources of rational and thoughtful 
planning can be directed. The boy can begin to think and plan for this 
aspect of identity early, and can use this problem to focus and stabilize 
many of the unsettling aspects of the adolescent psychic situation. I'he 
sc^xual identity, so critical for feminine development, permits no such 
conscicjus and cjrderly effort. It is a mysterious and romantic issue, 
freighted with fiction,* mystique, illusion. A girl may learn certain 
surface skills and activities of the leminine role, but she will be thought 
ungraceful and unleminine if her efforts toward feminity are too c leariy 
conscious. The real core of- feminine settlement — living in intimacy 
with a beloved man — is a future prospect, for which there* is no re- 
hearsal. We find that boys and girls in aclolc*scence have different ap- 
proaches to the future: boys arc actively planning and u^sting lor luture 
work identities, apparently sifting alternatives in an effort to find the 
role that will fit most comfortably their jxirticular skills and interests, 
temperamental characteristics and needs. Girls, in contrast, are absorbc‘d 
much more in phantasy, particularly phantasy about boys and j^opu- 
larity, marriage and love. I'hey maintain a simultaneous focus on 
reality planning, apparently similar to boys. Hut this is an insub- 
stantial, contradictory, and stereotyped set ol gestures, a temporizing 
procedure that disguises the girls' iiiajor interest in marriage. In itself, 
the reality planning girls describe has little of the coherence and real- 
ism found in boys’ thoughts of the future. 
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We expected that plans and concepts of college would show the 
imprint of these sex-specific orientations toward the future: boys would 
conceive college more oltcn as a specific instiumental scheme lor job 
preparation. Phantasies of glamour and sexual love should play a 
greater role in the young girl’s anticipation ol the college experience. 
We can support these hypotheses with data Irom two national studies 
of adolescents.^ 'riie suggestion that boys conceive college as a voca- 
tional preparation more oiten than girls, well withstands the empirical 
test. Hoys often phrase college aspirations as vocational aspirations: 
they say that they j)lan to go to engineering school, forestry school, 
theological seminary, college and medical school i)r law school. Hall of 
all boys’ college plans are couched in spc*cilic vocational terms. Except 
for a few girls who say they plan to attend teachers’ college, girls’ 
college plans aie not specifically tied to vocational goals.’- In fact, many 
of the girls who intend to go to college have vocational aspirations that 
do not reejuire collc'ge training, a discTepancy we virtually never find 
in the occupation-education plans ol hoys. Foi many girls, college 
obviously is an end in ilsell, only dimly conceixed in an instrumental 
light. The enrichment from college may promise a better lile, grc'ater 
capacity to meet and realize plc'asure from the challenges ol adulthood, 
or a chance ioi social mobility, but specific vocational-insirumental 
functions of education occui only to a minority ol adolescent girls. 

The phantasy significance ol college can be judged somewhat Irom 
these same findings. In an cailicr paper (Don van, 1959), one ol us 
j)resc*nied a typology of girls’ motivations lor college: traditional aca- 
demic -intellectual motivation, desire lor training in one ol the femi- 

' riif siiiclics were coiKluilcd at the Unixcisiiy of MiLhi^an's Survey Rc'sc'arch 
Clc'iiicr and weic s|}oiisored hy the Boy Stoiiis oi Anic'iira and the (till Scouts of the 
IIS. \. Siihiecis weie sel(»rted liy a ninli ist.'i^e prohahilit\ sampling pioieihiie 
(Beigsfen. 1958), and lepiesenl the nationul population of childien in school. Kach 
siiident was iiueiviewetl at school In a mcmliei of the Centers held stall. Interviews, 
which followc'd a lixcd .schedule ol cpiestions, took fiom one to font houis. I’he 
sample consisted of 1045 hoys and 19^5 gills. For iiioie detailed description of pio- 
cediires and copies oi the .schedule, ^he reader may consult the basic repoits (l)ouvan 
and Kaye, i(jf»li; Douvan and \Vithc*y, 

“Here and in later .sections of the chapter, when wc u.sc data from the national 
studies of adolc'scents or the .sample of fieshman women, the dilferencevs wc dc.scrihe 
(e.g., hetweeii hoys and girls, social class group.s) have hc'en tested hy means of the 
(ihi-.srpiaie technicpie. -All ol the differences di.scussed are reliahle diilerenccs hetweeii 
the groups: that is, they could have occurred hy chance fewer than five timc*s out of a 
hundred. For a desciiplion of .sampling eiioi im-asiiirs ii.sc*d in our national studies, 
the reader may reic*r to the oiigiiial repoits (l)ouvaii and Kaye, Douvan and 

Witiu'y, 1955). .\ny standaid psychological statistical text includes a description of 
the C:hi-S(juarc tc.st of signiluance. .See, for example, McNemar’s discit.s.sioii (1949). 
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nine professions, and a ihird category designated “non-specific mo- 
tives,” which includes all girls who plan to attend college but have 
vocational aspirations that do not require college training. The non- 
specific category consists of girls wim have only cursory interest in the 
occupational world, are primarily interested in an active and glamour- 
ous social life and marriage in due time. 

When we analyze boys’ interviews, we dc^ not find any comparable 
category — boys who plan to attend college, but have c^ccu|)ational goals 
for which this training is not luecessary. When boys [dan to go to col- 
lege, they have either well-developed academic interests, or a specific 
occupational goal for which they wish to prepare. 'I'he mode among 
boys is not strong intellectual motivation, any more than it is among 
girls, but boys take a practical-instrumental view of college imuh more 
than girls do.*^ 

Adults’ conceptions of the function of college show a corresponding 
division for boys and girls. When asked about the benefits of college 
attendance, 90'/ of an adult sample list job benefits for boys, and 
76^/ suggest such benefits for girls. Thirty-two percent think college will 
make a girl a more desirable wife or help her find a husband; think 
of marital advantages in describing the lunctions college may serve lor 
the boy.^ 

Our data support our initial expectation about the component ol 
phantasy in boys’ and girls’ college plans, (iirls have less specific voca- 
tional goals in mind; they reveal more jdiantasy than boys do in their 
approach to this choice. 

Girls* phantasies about college are not simple in content. The 
dominant theme is a social-sexual one, but other themes — travel and 
geographic mobility, transformation ol the self, social mobility, and 
a general sensuous longing for experience and the exotic — figure in 
their thoughts as well. 

The dream of college apparently serves as a substitute for more 
direct preoccupation with marriage: girls who do not plan to go to 
college are more explicit in their desire to marry, and have a more 

* VVe make no claims for the accuracy of boys’ ideas about jobs and job prepara- 
tion, only for the fact that they show an active stiaiii toward realily and the issue 
of vocational pieparaiion that gills' plans do not manifest. Undoubtedly iiiaiiy boys 
choose fields on the basis of superficial impressions and transitory needs (see Chapter 
17). One study of engineering students found that a major factor in failures and 
dropouts was a gro.ss iiiisioiiceptioii about the nature of engineering training (Ham- 
mond, 1959). and this may he equally true of other fields. 

* 'I'liesc data are from a recent statewide survey conducted in Michigan by Withey. 
McLeod and Swinehart (1959) of The University of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center. 
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developed sense of their own sex role. They are more aware of and 
more frankly concerned wiih sexuality. The differences between those 
who do and do not plan lo go to college holil up in each of the major 
social classes (Table i), and ai all age levels (Table 2) except for girls 
under fourteen years, where we find no tlillercnces in sexual reference 
or marriage intentions. Since we find nothing 10 indicate that girls who 

Table 1 , Relationship bciwecii Girls* College Aspirations and Direct 
References to Sex and Marriage, with Social Class Held Constant 

C.ollege Aspiration 


Middle (Hass Working Class 


R(*f(Tenre to Sex and Marriage 

1. Decisions in next few years 

College 

Noncollc'ge 

College Noncollege 

a. Relating lo boys 

2 

1 

2 

2 

b. Marriage, children 

2. Plans for fill lire 

24 

i 2 

18 

3 » 

a. Marriage mentioned 

3. .Sources ol popularity with boys 

25 

V 

22 

3 <> 

a. .Sensitivity, consideration 
Attitude toward dating 

27 

3 * 

20 

27 

a. Siinph*, positive rc*spoiise 

5. Attitude toward steady dating 

47 

.50 

44 

52 

a. (ieneral positiverespon.se 

6. C'.oncepiion of shameful act 
a. Releteiice lo .sexual nii.s- 

*7 

22 

1 2 

26 

behavior 

7. .Solution to problem of boy 
friend being attentive to 
another girl 

10 

15 

10 

27 

a. Try to win him back 

2 

5 

5 

3 

b. Maintain relationship 

8. .Solution of conllict-loyalty lo 
girl friend, chance for date 

57 

59 

fi 3 

61 

a. Take date 

<). Qualities admired in adult ii cal 

8 

*9 

1 2 

20 

a. Way handles feminine role 

2 

9 

1 

8 

b. Good looking 

10. Most wonderful thing 

3 

1 1 

2 

<5 

a. Reference to marriage 

II. Daydreams 

>7 

26 

2 

20 

a. Marriage, husband, home 

7 

21 

7 

27 

b. Doesn’t daydream 

1 1 

*7 

8 

22 

T otal N 

(273) 

(349) 

(» 92 ) 

(761) 
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Table 2 . Relationship between Girls* College Aspirations and Direct 
References to Sex and Marriage, with Age Held Constant 


Reference to Sex and Marriage 

Girls 14-16 
(aillege Noncollege 

(iirls Over 16 
College Noiuollegc 

1. Decisions in next four years 





a. Relating to boys 

4 

* 

• 

* 

b. ^^arriage, children 

2. Plans for future 

27 

35 

34 

44 

a. Marriage mentioned 

3. Sources of popularity with boys 

22 

37 

34 

44 

a. Sensitivity, consideration 

4. Attitude toward dating 

20 

35 

3' 

3^> 

a. Simple, positive response 

5. Attitude toward steady dating 

5^ 

r.» 

58 

^>5 

a. General positive response 

6. Conception of shameful act 
a. Reference to sexual mis- 

12 

24 

M) 

26 

behavior 

7. Solution to problem ol boy 
friend being attentive to 
another girl 

5« 

66 

60 

68 

a. I'ry to win him back 

b. Maintain relationship 

8. Solution ol conflict-loyalty to 

girl friend, chance lor date 

2 

7 

2 

5 

a. l ake date 

9. Qualities admired in^iidult ideal 

2 

16 

9 

iK 

a. Way handles feiiiiiiine role 

2 

10 

3 

9 

b. Good looking 

10. Most wonderful thing 

.S 

8 

* 

*3 

a. Reference to marriage 

11. Daydreams 

>3 

22 

16 

27 

a. Marriage, husband, home 

'5 

21 

22 

41 

b. Doesn’t daydream 

8 

20 

10 

16 

Total N 

(276) 

(54f>) 


(»7') 


plan to go to college arc late developers socially or sexually, we inter 
that their sexual interests take some alternative lorin — and our guess 
is that they inlorm the college dream. 

This view of phantasy as an outlet for sexual impulses follows the 
general psychoanalytic conception that impulses denied direct expres- 
sion will seek some disguised mode of gratification in derivative forms 
of behavior. We do not mean by this interpretation that the decision 
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to go to college is merely a converted wish for sexual experience. Far 
from it: no such wish can be counted on to mainiain academic perform- 
ance, fdl out application forms, t)r ellcct any ol the other realities that 
college-going contains. Our point is simply this: one cannot conceive 
the psychological system of an adolescent without including some 
notion of an intense sexuality. If direct evidence ol the impulse does 
not appear in the youngster’s preoccupations, one looks for derivative 
forms it may have assumed, and tests for its presence by predicting a 
higher iiK iden(e of the derivative behavior in those adolescents who 
give no direct cxpiession to the impulse. 'This is essentially what we 
have done when we show that college and noncollege youngsters difier 
in their direct and expressed interest in adult sexuality. 'Fhe theoretical 
point is, of course, still open to dissent, but until an alternative ex- 
jjlanatioii accounts for the particular pattern of findings it predicted, 
we can regard the interpretation as having gained support i•'om our 
data. 

First semester freshman women at a major Midwestern ui iversity 
also give the romantic sexual theme. In answer to the cjuestion “What 
do yon hope to get out ol college?” 70'? include in their objectives the 
happy encounter with “///c man for me,” or the desire to meet boys and 
have a lot of (iin. But they also mention the desire for personal meta- 
moiphosis, a search lor status and a dillerent life style, the wish for 
unusual and exotic experience. These themes are to some extent class- 
Ijound. The uppCT-niiddle-c lass Ireshman most often looks at college as 
an end in itself; she wants an ediKation and a lot ol lun. She does not 
see college as a door to a new world, either in providing contacts and 
entree to a higher social class, or in facilitating a |)ersonal ttansfotana- 
tion and training that will make hc*r more acceptable in high status 
circles. Wheti upper-middle-c lass girls want to use college, in an instru- 
mental sense, the object is cither to meet a potential husband or to 
effect personal change and growth of a highly internal kind. In this 
last wish we note a strong individual cjuality: the girl who hopes to 
find a philosophy ol life, a svstem of values, or a way ol looking at 
reality that will increase aru, enrich her own existence, according to 
some internal criterion. She does not want to change in cucler to be 
more acceptable or to win a greater measuic of economic and social 
return; rather she wants to change in ^'ider to realize and enrich her 
capacity for giatilication. 

Occasionally a girl will connect this desire for change to a future 
feminine rc^le — lor example, some girls want io gain wisdom and an 
enlarged system of values in order to teach their children to live hapjjy 
lives. This interest in transmitting the Iruits of personal change is 
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never mentioned when the girl's interest in changing is inspired by a 
wish to achieve mobility or to make herself more appealing to others. 

The lower-middle-class girl almost always considers college a means 
to some relatively clear goal: she wants to pref)are for a job that will 
ensure security il she ever needs to work/* she wants to meet a lot of 
people with interests like het own, she hopes to meet a nice boy she can 
marry, or she hojjes to icali/c a major self-change, one that will make 
her more attractive to others or more middle-class. 

"J'wo themes occur which are not clearly class bound: the desire to 
escape liom home, and the wish lor new and exciting experience. We 
postpone consideration ol the hrst of these until we look at the con- 
cept ol college as a release from control. The sensuous theme occurs in 
ir^'/r of the answers of fre^shrnan girls. It is ecpially common in both 
social classes, though expre^ssed in sometwhat dilferent lorms. The 
lower-iTiiddle-class girl is likely to want 'ho do things and learn abcjut 
things that I may never have a chance to do again”; the upj)er-middle- 
ciass girl more explicitly seeks the exotic: ”1 want to meet peojrle from 
different countries and get to know them, find out what lile is like in 
countries completely dilferent from oirrs.” 

I'he frecjuency of this sensuous theme lt?d to another analysis with 
the high school group. 'These younger girls evidence a marked interest 
in travel; it conies up in their judgments of potential occupations, in 
their daydreams, and in other connections. We suspected that this 
interest symbcjh/ed a general .sensuous longing, and j)erhaj)s more 
specifically, a curiosity about the sexual mysteries, (iirls whe^ are 
anticipating a college experience v^ry frecjuently give the travel re- 
sponse, while those who are not planning to go to college almost ncxnn 
indicate an inieic'st in travel ('Table ij). The difference is not attribut- 

Table Relationships between Girls’ College Aspirations and 
References to Travel 


Reference to Travel 

1. Reasons lor choosing job as]>iration: 
the chance to travel 

2. Dayclrcain about traveling 
Most wonclerfiil thing that could 
happen: refererree to travel 

Total N 


(]oll(*ge Aspiration 
College Noncollege 


23 7 

12 3 


>5 1 

(665) (1836) 


”A mildly morbid preoccupation with the p-ematurc death of their future hus- 
bands marks these answers. 
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;iblc to social status. We interpret this iinding in the loi lowing terms: 
college and travel are alternaiives to a more open inierest in sexuality. 
Girls who will complete their schooling with high school are closer to 
assuming an adult sex role in early marriages, and they have more 
developed conceptions nf iheir sexual impulses and sex roles. Ciirls 
who will enter college, on the other hand, will ilelay direct reali/ation 
and settlement of sexual identify, at least for a while. During the in- 
terim sexual energy is converted and gialihcd through a phantasy sys- 
tem that focuses on college, the glamour of college life, and a siih- 
limation to general sensuous ex|)erience. I'hey use sexual eiieigy to 
enlarge their adolescent experience?, while the noncollege group turns 
this energy more directly to marriage aird the social seauli pieliminai\ 
to direct sexual gratification. 

I’he image ol college as a means to iieedorn dictated our- second 
analysis of the interview data. We knew that leinininc' character growth 
proceeds more slowly during adolescerrce than does that ol hoys. For 
the most jrait girls maintain a compliant-dependent relationship with 
their paierrts throughout adolescence; they show little of the dramatic 
thrust toward independence and internali/atiorr ol valires that char- 
acter i/es the masculine staging ol the per iod, and has olten been seen as 
the central fact of adolescence. 

We suspected, therefore, that the autonorrry function ol college 
would difler for hoys and girls. For hoys, the anticipation ol departure 
from the parental horrre — which college represents at least in a partial 
sense — should he atrother step in the jrrocess ol loosenirrg ties of 
dependency and estahlishing independence. We thought that the de- 
cision to go to college would locus a good deal ol the hoy’s intcrc*st irr 
autonomy and sigrrify progrc*ss in the growth of aitiottomy arrcl inter- 
nalization. "l"he hoy who is |datrning to depart would, irr other words, 
be preparc?d lor the step; he would show grc’ater aulonottry tharr the 
boy who has no such separation in view. For girls, on the other harrd, 
we expected no clear relationship between college as|)iration arrcl 
autonomy. In incjst iirstances the college does not, in lact, jnomise the 
same autonomy to the girl that it permits the hoy: lor her it sirnj)ly sub- 
stitutes a new institutiorral set of rules for the giiiditrg authority ol the 
parents. Apart frenn this lad, we expected that the hirage ol cc^rllege 
might ap{)eal strongly to girls’ less conscious urge toward hcedom and 
autonenny, hut that they would not explicitly see and use the departure 
for college as a method of winning Ireedorrr. In conscious thoughts girls 
show little desire to be free ol parental control; f|uite the contrary, 
they reveal a strong conscious identification with ])ar'(Mital authority. 

The few findings we have fit these speculations. Boys who plan to 
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attend college have greater autonomy vis-a-vis their parents and are 
more self-reliant in issues involving values and personal controls — 
compared to boys who do not intend to go to college. 'I'hc dillcrencc 
holds within the lower-middle and working-class groups,^* and is par- 
ticularly striking in working-class boys. Apparently in this group the 
decision to seek a college education signals intense motivation and a 
high degree of personal integration (Table 4). 

Among girls we find no comparable differences. The college-bound 
are no iiurre independent of parental control or self-reliant than other 
girls, nor do they reveal strong conscious annoyance with parental au- 
thority or active resistance against it. 

Only when we move away from direct discussion of the girl's atti- 
tudes toward parental authority to phantasy do we find any interesting 
differences between girls who do and do not plan to go to college. We 
have discussed the travel theme that appears more often in interviews 
with the college group. We interpreted this in the context of curiosity 
for sensuous experience, but we also sus|)ect that behind the urge to 
travel may lie a desire to escape, to be free and unlettered. 

We have more direct evidence of latent desires for indcpciulcnce in 
girls' answers to two projective c|ueslions: one of tiu'se posed the di- 
lemma of a girl who has a very good job away from home and is asked 
by her mother to come home because she (the mother) is lonely. Our 
subjects described what the girl would ilo and how she would feel in 
tliis situation. The other question read: “Jane wishes her parents were 
dilfercnt — more like the j}arents ol her Iriends. What does she have in 
mind?” In both ( rises, girls who intend to go to college reveal a stronger 
latent corniiiitment to autonomy than other girls do. 1 hey do not, as 
often as other girls, think the girl should return to her lonely mother. 
They search more often for a solution that will help the mother without 
jeopardi/ing the girl’s freedom, and they more often suggest outright 
rejection of the mother’s plea. And in speculating on the sources oi 
Jane’s dissatisfaction with her parents, the college group suggest over- 
protectiveness and restrictivcncss as the parents’ objectionable traits 
more frequently than do girls who are not bound for college (Table 
5). It seems that some muted chord of striving for independence dors 
characterize girls who look forward to the departure for college. Anil, 
we would argue, the dream of college channels and expresses this 
reservoir ol latent stirrings. 

*Iii the upper-iiiiildle class wc fouiui only a hancirul of boys who do not expect 
to go to college. We were not able to test differences in this class, and we suspect 
that comparable difTerences might not occur bccau.se of the difficulty of the non- 
college choice for an uppcr-middlc-class boy. 
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Table 4. Boys’ College Aspirations in Relation to Selected Measures 
of Autonomy with Social Class Held Constant 


Autonomy Measures *• 

Lower Middle C^ass 
Cc^llege Ncjncollege 

Working Class 
College Noncollege 

1. Adult ideal 

a. An unrelated adult 





acquaintance 

26 

17 

20 

6 

b. A family member 

2. Concept of friendship 

a. Friendship can he as in- 

39 

5 « 

28 

52 

limate as a family lie 

3. Self-reh’anre on six issues of 
judgment 

a. Some indication of 

44 

33 

54 

37 

autonomy 

Response to parental re- 
striction 

a. Some indication of 

23 

16 

23 

7 

autonomy 

5. Disagtcc'iiieiits with parents 
a. Names some area of 

33 

26 

27 

*5 

disagreement 

6. Conditions for breaking a 
rule 

67 

54 

59 

32 

a. Internalized response 
h. Noninternal ized re- 

33 

22 

3 » 

12 

sponse 

7. Reason for keeping a prom- 
ise to parents 

2 

8 

• 

*1 

a. Fear (nonintcrnali/ed) 

8 

'5 

5 

22 

h. trust, rc'sponsihility 

8. Reliance on adult authority 

27 

18 

33 

8 

a. high 

.33 

47 

SH 

56 

1 ‘otal N 


(>» 5 ) 

(* 77 ) 

(347) 


In boys, therefore, college represents a next step in ilic gradual 
achievement of aiilonomy; in girls ihe plan to enter college tloes not 
indicale anything about the girl’s actual aiitononiy or conscious drive 
toward independence, but may operate at a phantasy level to gratily 
latent desires lor detachment and independence. We may speculate 
that the eventual fate ol these phantasy wishes for independence — the 
nature of their integration with overt compliance — will depend upon 
the character of the educative process girls experience in college. For 
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girls, the separation from home and parents may be necessary for the 
elaboration and testing of new wishes for independence. The sex dif- 
lereiue in the devcloijmenl ol autonomy reflects a cultural phrasing 
that iiLiriures and rewaids dependency in girls, and permits a close, con- 
tinuing mother-daughter tie dining adolescence. 

Table 5. Girls’ College Aspirations in Relation to Projective Measures of 

Independence Striving 

Indices of Latent Middle Class Working Claw 

Wishes for Independence College Nontollegc College Nonrollege 


1. Lonely mother 


a. C>)niprr>mise suggestion 

44 

30 

37 

23 

1). Would not return 

L5 

7 

21 

9 

2. CiitI ( ritic i/es her parents for: 
a. Kx( essive restrit tiveness 

75 

66 

80 

73 

I’otal N 

(*73) 

(349) 

(>98) 

(76.) 


Our analysis so far has tended to obscure diflcrences that exist within 
the population of boys — or girls — who expect to enter college.'^ But 
dillerences of orientation and motivation within each group are often 
found, and they ate important. Two patterns are ol special interest: 
the youngster who has serious intellectual goals which he expects to 
realize through college, and the one who sees college primarily as a 
mec hanism lor crossing class lines. 'Liie fiisi is an unusual paltein, but 
it nonetheless selves as the ideal in this field. 'The mobility pattern is 
more ('oiiimon, and fits a strong traditional conception ol the purpose 
of higher education. The number of young people using college as 
a nuxnis of mobility has increased since World War 11, and it will 
probably continue to grow in the post-Sputnik era, with its emphasis 
on utilization of talent. Many people are concerned about the ellect ol 
the infiltration of the academic scene by children from lower-class 

’ VVe shnuld also note that in a functional analysis of the kind we have done, 
which focuses on motives coinnioiily liehl by uvciage sliideiils, one lends to lose sight 
of ihe fan that ilieie are young people whose conimitnieiUs to college difler radicallx 
from the statistical average. Our analysis does not do jUvStice, for example, to those 
adolestents who appioach college with high academic motivation and an enriched 
system of values tegarding education. We contend only that these iinusual youngsteis 
must prepare tor and attend college in a cultural context set hy their mote aveiage 
age-mates, and that this context follows the lines we have discussed. Intensive case 
analysis would be a more appropriate t<;(hnic]ue for underslanding the motivation of 
unusual students or uncovering less developed motives and concerns among average 
youngsters. 
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homes. We can look at our mobility-oriented college candidates for 
clues about what they are likely to bring to the environment and at- 
mosphere of American colleges. 

In concrete analysis, we find that these two motiVintioiial types are 
not so easy to separate, for adolescents wiih iniellectual-academic mo- 
tivation are also often those who will use college to gain access to a 
higher social class. Aside from this and verbal facility, we loiiiid only 
a few variables on which they distinguish themselves from otlier col- 
lege candidates. Fhey are somewhat more conversant with phantasy, 
they have particularly close family relationships, and they ate olien 
from small rather than large lamilies. Academically oiiented girls arc 
somewhat less feminine — according to traditional conceptions ol the 
feminine role — than gills with less serious motive's. Aside liom these 
features, they look very like other adolescents who plan to attend col- 
lege: ill activity, social development, values and autonomy of values, 
and peer lelalionships. 

One study of high scholarship students (lirowii, Abc'les, and Iscc'C, 
1954) found that they weie chaiacteri/ed b} a high activity level, de- 
cisiveness, and extreme willingnc^ss to conlorm to academic recjuire- 
ments, routine, and regulation. And findings liom the Vassar study 
(Sanford, indicate that at least in one kind ol scholaily gill, 

“clcjse involvement with patents and early and persistent awkwaidness 
in social relations with peers' are important background featurc?s. (Most 
and jiKjblematic ties to tlie jiaieiits cicated for these girls certain strong 
emotional drives which were channeled into scholarly motive's with 
supj)ort and cncoiuagemcnt fiom one or the other of the parents. 

This, then, is the extent ol our knowledge about the background and 
characteristics of the intellectual student. It is obviously not enough - 
for important cju(*stions remain unanswerc'cl; cjuestions about the per- 
sonality patterns that supjioit highly locused academic motivation in 
adolesc:ents, and the family and developmental backgiounds that stimu- 
late it. 

We have more adecjuaie inlorniatioii about mobility as a motive 
for college attendance. I'lic mobility group is large in our studies of 
adcjlescents and permits more intensive analysis. Oui analysis focuses 
on the role of the college vis-a-vis students Irom Jcrwer-c lass back- 
grounds: must the college tiansloim the values ol these young people 
in order to tie them solidly to the goals of the education system? And 
if the collc'ge assumes this function of changing values, will it not 
necessarily do so at some cost to the more traditional pedagogic func- 
tiems? 

The argument hinges on the nature of the motives and values that 
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mobile students bring with them to the college experience. We find 
— in contrast to the warnings of those who sense danger in the trend 
toward broadened selection ol college candidates — that the desire for 
mobility docs not imply values contradictory to the academic ideal. 
Among boys, in fact, mobility aspiratic^n is accompanied by a serious- 
ness of purpose, a willingness to postpone gratification, a highly de- 
veloped internal morality, and values of individualism and individual 
competence. I’hey approach college with a well-established desire to 
learn and do iio(, at least in this regard, need lo be converted to the 
middle-class core values. 

In girls the picture is more complex. Some mobile girls have serious 
academic or vocational interests in college; the mobile group hold 
such goals more often than the nonmobile upper-middle-class girls who 
plan to enter college. But the relationship between mobility aspira- 
tion and values is not nearly as clear in girls as in boys. We have at- 
tributed sex dillerenccs in the integration of mobility aspiration to the 
less realistic character of girls’ mobility goals. When we isolate girls 
who conceive mobility as an individual achievement — who look at mo- 
bility as boys do — the desire for status lies into values and attitudes, 
as it does among (he mobile boys. But for many girls the dream of 
mobility is just that — a vague conception linked to marriage, but with- 
out the kinds of instrumental ideas and values that a( company mobility 
aspiration when it is comeived as an individual achievement. 

In our sample of freshman girls we were able to isolate a group of 
lower-middle-( lass girls who have relatively conscious mobility goals. 
When we compare them to the upper-middle-class group, we find again 
no evidence th;»t they have difficulty adapting to the academic side 
of college lile. Using five-week freshmen grades as an index, we find 
that they ilo just as well as the upper-mid d I e-class girls. 

We thought that the double adjustment of mobile girls, i.e., to aca- 
demic demands and to the requirements of a high status environment, 
might place them under a strain. But data on social adjustment do 
not corroborate this expectation: mobile girls arc just as satisfied as 
others with all aspects of campus social life; they are no more home- 
sick than uppcr-middle-class girls; they are satisfied with housing, cam- 
pus organizations, and their own dating opportunities. They have, 
in their brief period in college, taken part in just as many campus ac- 
tivities as higher status girls. Hiey are unusual in only two respects: 
they hold part-time jobs more commonly than upper-middle-class girls 
do, and they do not think they will be active in campus affairs dur- 
ing their college years as often as do higher status girls. These are cer- 
tainly not remarkable differences. 
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Our data, then, do not support the proposition that mobile students 
in general make special demands on the college or have serious prob- 
lems of adjustment. However, these data are Irom stuilenis in a major 
lesidential university, and it may be that only unusually competent mo- 
bile youngsters have the sophistication and backing to seek admission 
to such a school. 

We did find one group of mobile girls who may have serious dif- 
ficulties in college adjustment. These are girls who, in addition to 
being mobile, hope to gain from college a major transformation in 
the self or self-concept. Compared to mobile girls who have a more 
established sense ol self (or, at least, a less open and intense desire for 
change), they seem to have less personal competence and less energy 
for mastering the college environment. They do not differ signific antly 
from other mobile girls in grade point average, but they ate less likely 
to hold part-time jobs or scholarships, and they arc less active in cam- 
pus affairs. 

'I hcvse findings are fragmentary, but they suggest that the girl who 
hope's for both mobility and major self-change places too larg^ a bur- 
den on the collc^gc experience, investing it with too large a component 
of phantasy. The girl who has a more established sense ol self and 
hopes only to continue her dcfvelopment in college is more likely to 
rc'ach her j)ersonaI and social goals. She has apparently achieved the 
personal integration ncH^lcd for social mobility before coming to col- 
lege. In some cases, the shift in mobility iisell may be well under w'ay 
by the time the girl leaves high school. 

Within the lattei group — girls who have relatively stable self-con- 
cepts and look forwaicl to college as a time lor extending sell-growth 
and finding intellectual and social gratification —we were able to dis- 
tinguish two kinds ol mobility orientation: girls who seek recognition 
through academic channels, and those who look to social lies as a cen- 
tral mc^clranism for reaching their mobility goals. Our limited data 
suggest that the hy[)othesis about the double nature of leminine mo- 
bility striving is worth more exteirsive exploration. 

We divided the group on the basis ol attitudes toward sorority af- 
filiation. "I'hose who do not plan to alfrliate have higher grades and 
fewer extracurricular activities thair do girls who intend to join so- 
rorities; they more ofteir expect to complete the lour-year college 
course, and say they would not leave college to get married. Girls who 
want to aililiate arc cuiTcntly more active in campus allaiis and plan 
to be more active throughcjut the college years; they are less certain 
about finishing college arrd would more ofterr leave school to marry. 

Status motives can, we think, take two lorms itr girls who go to col- 
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Icfije: one ty[)c is reprcscnicd by ihe girl who infcnds to achieve mo- 
bility before marriage by applying her talenis to orcupational goals, 
the other by the girl who jilans to use college to gain access to high 
status srK'ial groups and to meet potential husbands. 

Though both groups by definition are from families of lower-middle 
or lower-class status,^ the socially oriented group includes more girls 
whose parents have had some college education. 'They are also more 
olten from middle-si/ed cities, while the academically oriented girls 
come from lanns or urban areas. This finding suggests a relationship 
between community si/c and access to mobility channels. The social 
life of high schools in middle-si/ed cities is often linked directly to 
the sorority-fraternity world ol the college campus. The mobile adoles- 
cent in this setting may be trained dining high school to look for mo- 
bility through this social channel. On the other hand, the ambitious 
youngster who is barred from such precollcge social indoctrination — 
througl) the anonymity of the city school or the isolation of the rural 
one — will be more likely to sec individual academic pcriorniancc as 
the means to her status goals. Tlic dilleience in parent education w^e 
have noted may re-enforce this difference in adolescents’ awareness of 
mobility chamrels. 


THE choic:e of school 

If we know little about th<‘ decision to go to college, we know even 
less about how adolescents choose the i)arti(:ular schools they enter. 
We arc beginning — through the research program of the National 
Merit Scholarship orgair i/at ion (Holland, 11)58. 1951)) — to gain some 
understanding of the criteria students arrd their parents consciously 
use in judging arrd selecting schools. But other aspects ol the problem 
— who influences the choice, where potential students get their inlor- 
mation about and knowledge of schools, how imcorrscious motives may 
enter the choice — remain virtually untouched. At this point orre must 
be content to outline various ciccisiorrs implied in the choice, the 
forces and agents that may affect it, and the probable ranking or pri- 
ority of these factors. T 1 ic choice of a school is not a uniform process; 

’’Wc clclinccl social status on the basis of father’s occupation. Upper-niicldle-class 
status was assignee! whc'ii the father Iield a profc*ssioiial position or a managerial 
position in a large or inidcllc-si/ecl company. Lowei-niiddle class designates iiian- 
ageiial jobs in small companies, traditional whilc-collai , sales, and clerical occupa- 
tions, and skilled blue-collar jobs. Lower class indicates semi -ski I led and unskilled 
blue-collar work. 
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a variciy ol types arc retiuired to describe iliis beliavior. Belore oui- 
liiiing the major variables iliai define and pattern the process of clioos- 
ing a college, we shall look brielly at foui cases lor what they can tell 
us ol* the general process. The cases are \eiy dilleient one Iroin the 
other, and they by no means cover all possible types. But they raise 
many ol the critical cpiestions to be piobed in any study of the 
process ol choosing. 

(^a.sc A: All urban lowcT-iiiicldle-class boy who chooses a Catholic' college 
for men in the city where he li\es. '1 he l)o)*s parcaits, European immigrants, 
support tile idea ol college, although iheii attitude is stiongly ambivalent. 
1 hey want the boy U) be Ameiicani/c‘(l and mobile, yet lear the rejc'ction 
this plan may hold for them. 'J'he boy is attractive and has achieved some 
mobility already, llis choice of colIt*ge is determined mainly by limited 
financial tesourcc's and his mobility clesircs. I.ack ol money (and jK'ihaps 
emotional featiites of the lamily situation) rccpiiies him to live at home. Of 
the two local schools, the (Catholic men’s college has greater prestige since 
it is a private school and attr.icts students from the w’hole country, while the 
(mblic' institution enrolls a more prosincial group. 'I'his boy and his lamily 
an* casual (iaiholics, and it happens that the upper-middle-c la.ss gioup ol 
friends the boy has acc|uired in high school includes a number ol Catholic' 
l)o)s who will enter the local Catholic* college. I'heir derisions have had a 
strong inlluence on our subject’s choice. 

(Ulu' li: the brilliant only .son ol a wealthy busine.s.sman choosers a .small 
Midwestern college with high academic .standing. This boy won a Nationat 
Merit Scholarship, and was accepted at all four ol the schools to which he 
applied. His parents, highly .sopliisticau*d pt*ople, helpc'd him with ap)>lica- 
tion procc'dures and air<iiiged a trip so that he could visit each of the .schools 
that interc’slc'd him. I'wo of these were top Eastern private .scitools and two 
were gfrod small private colleges in the Midwest, llis parents would ha\e 
preferred one ol the Eastern .school.s, but did not activc-ly put j)re.ssuie on their 
son. J’he conmiunity ol birnily friends expi'es.sed .some surpri.se at the* boy’s 
choice, since in this .social group it is generally a.ssumed that a boy choo.sc*.s 
a s: hool outside the Ivy Lc*ague only when he cannot get into the ivy l.c*ague. 

1 he boy himsell .Neenis cpiietly plc*a.sc*d with his choice and explains it on 
gt'ouiids of the school’s excellent laculty and curriculum in the field ol his 
major interest. 

(jrt.sr A middle-c'la.ss girl from a .small industrial city who choo.ses :i Big 
'Eeii university. A peculiar family situation operated in this case, forcing the 
girl to rely on a friend for leadership in the choice ol a .school arid, in .some 
ways, subjc'C'ting hc-r deci.sioii to the operation of force's irrelevant to Iut own 
talents and capabilities. 

'l ire girl’s parents regard eduratioii highly, and fancy the mobility oppor- 
tunities that college provides. They took some pains to .sec that their first 
two childrerr entered di.stingui.shetl schools. I'heir third child — onr case — is 
the shy aircl awkward inenrber ol the family and has been consistently rejected 
•by her jrarents. They have never erreouraged her college plans, although she 
is a .seriou.s, ccjuscientious student and has made a fine high .school record. 
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"I’hrouKhoiit lier hi^h sdiool years, the girl has gained from one close and 
gratifying friendship much of the love and affection her parents deny her. 
Her friend is a warm, attractive, popular girl who inighl not have thoseii 
this girl in friendship except lor the fact that these two are the only middle- 
class memhers of their homeroom, in a school that serves mainly a working- 
class area. I’he girls, in any case, have come to be very close. 

When the need to choose a college arose, the Iriend’s parents urged their 
own daughter to select a major university in a neighboring state, an excellent 
choice for this outgoing, social girl. 'I'he shy friend decided on the same 
school, although her personality and serious academic interests would fit 
more ha|)pily in another setting. One cannot help but lc*el that her lack of 
social skill and assertiveness will iiitc'rfere with her adjustment in the competi- 
tive social world ol the liig 'I'en school. She made her choice on the basis of 
depc'iulency, a cle|)enclency she was apparently not ready to yield. Yet, the 
choice itself seems destined to cause the .separation she meant to avoid, llcir 
friend will almost certainly enter one of the highly rated sororities on canii>us. 
while this gill is likely to be accepted by a less popular sorority if .she is 
pledged at all. (iirls sometimes manage to continue close Iriendships despite 
dillercnces in affiliation, but this is not the common late of pre-rush friend- 
shi))s at this school. 

We do not necessarily predict maladjustment and miseiy lor tfiis girl. I’lie 
.school slie has entered provides a range of envitonments broad enough lor 
many kinds of adjustment, and this .studiou.s, shy girl may find a grou[> to 
sup|)ort her particular integration and provide lier the opportunity for a 
succe.sslul and hap]>y college experience. We do, however, tln’nk that there 
are schools in which tfie dominant values would support hei and in which 
.she would not have the individual burden ot seeking and choosing a con- 
genial subculture. 

Case D: The average son of a college teacher chooses an obscure .school 
of agriculture and mining in the lar West. Factors critical in this case are 
tfie boy’s lack of uilent and his parents’ need lor status. 1 lie boy made a poor 
.sliowing in high school, and could not enter the major uni\ersity at which Ids 
father teaches or a .school of comparable cpiality. He entertained the realistic 
notion of applying to a teachers’ college in a nearby town, but this clearly 
threatened his parents. What to this point had b(;en the relatively private 
.skeleton of the son’s lack of talent would automatically become public to 
their social circle if he entered this school. They suggested an alternative: 
a .school of agriculture and mining in a distant state. This scliool, in fact on 
a par W'ith tlie teachers’ college academically, had distinct advantages lor 
.safeguarding tfie parents’ .somewhat neurotic investment in their own coni- 
nuinity status. “Going away to .scfiool’’ has some prestige in itself, apart from 
the (]uality of the school the child goes away to. More important, the exact 
status characteristics of a school — except for the very prestigeful ones — are 
likely to be less visible if the college is geographically distant rather tlian 
iniinediately at hand. So long as the school is not specifically titled with ref- 
erence to its technical nature (which neitiier of the .schools in epu'stion wa.s), 
the “Northern C^ollege’’ of a distant state remains vague in status connota- 
tions, while everyone knows that the local Northern College is a mediocre 
teacher-training school with a new and fancy title. In our case, then, the 
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rlioicc arroilirnoclated the boy’s relatively poor acacleinir performance and 
also masked the parents’ status face if it did not entirely save it. 

A critical research lead emerges from these cases. Clearly, the ap- 
propriate first question to ask about the choice of schools is “What 
level or type of variable operates most decisively in this case?” Objec- 
tive factors like social status must be examined because they condition 
the iranic of reference within which the choice occurs; psychological 
lactors can then be examincxl as determinants ol choice. Within the 
class of motivational variables, one must still look to the issue of 
salience. To organize an analysis around any particular motivational 
variable without first determining the salicaice it holds in individual 
cases, will clearly lead to disappointment. So, for example, we might 
tyj)e our cases in terms of the criteria by which schools are judged; 
but this typology would not prove Iruiilul unless we first isolated the 
group for whom conscious school-related critetia play some determin- 
ing part in the decision. I’hc point our cases highlight is that there 
are youngsters in whcmi conscious judgment and deliberative criteria 
clearly determine the choice; there are others whose choices take their 
form slightly, il at all, horn rational processes. In one the choice may 
depemd on the inllucnce of a friend or some other agent, as in our 
Case (]. In another it may be a dramatic realization of some uncon- 
scious wish of the child or his parents. 

The cases point to at least three kinds of psychological variables 
that arc crucial lor understanding the choice: 

1. the criteria by which schools are judged and their relevance to 
the issue. 

2. the individuals or agencies that influence the choice. 

3. the nature ol the j^aients’ involvement in the process. 

Criteria. Tliese may be conceived as part of the conscious need-struc- 
ture that the choice must satisly, or as prior commitments of the adoles- 
cent and/or his family which delme and restrict alternatives before 
sijccific schools are ever com cleied. Many of the criteria explicit in 
our cases correspond to those Holland reports for National Merit 
Scholarship finalists (195^)* ^ major ones are: 

a. Geographic criteria. The central distinction here is the local 
or national orientation. For many potential students, the decision to 
live at homci — foi- either emotional or economic reasons — fixes the 
choice of school. Selection ol a local junior college very likely pro- 
ceeds from this commitment. Regional deliniiions of some kind — state 
bemndaries or a day’s drive from home — probably influence the cleci- 
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sion f)f most youngsiers by establishing an initial group of possible al- 
ternatives. About ir// of National Merit Scholarship finalists gave 
clf)seness to lioine as one of tlie reasons for their choice, and another 
referred to the “desirable location" of the school chosen. A re- 
cent study reports that 72^/ of parents vvliose children plan to go to 
(ollegc think their choice will be a school within the home state 
(Withey, McLeod, and Swinehart, 1959). Of the parents who prefer a 
particular school 555^/ do so because the child will be able to live at 
home. 

Students who are unconcerned about the geographic: location of the 
school they choose are undoubtedly Iroin more sophisticated, cosmo- 
politan lamilies who can provide both inlormation and liiiancing iut- 
essary for the broad-based chcjice. Among our cases, only R chooses 
with nc^ appaient regard lor location: alter considering alternatives 
from all sections ol the conniry, he settles on a school in his home rc‘- 
gion, but on grounds other than location. 

b. Academic cjuality. In some minor dc*gK^e this issue enters the 
decisions in all ol the lour cases. The boy, (iase 1 ), considers academic 
cpiality in its negative loim: he must limit alternatives to schools with 
reejuirements modest enough to permit his acxeptance. The c[ucstion 
of cpiality allccts A’s choice within limits set by other criteria. Only 
B seems primarily directed b) academic motives: he s(*(*ks the school 
most appropriately ccpiippcxl to give him the kind of high cjualit) 
training he wants, irrespective ol location or prestige, llamtrrond (1959) 
finds that young men with strong scientific interests and a|)tiiudc‘s 
choose, more often than other National Merit Sc holarshi]) lirralisis, 
schools that have been outstanding producers of scientific talent in 
the past. Except in this group, Hammond thinks tliere is little indica- 
tion that academic-intellectual criteria pla) a major role in the deci- 
sions of most students. His studies reveal that parents place more em- 
phasis on academic cpiality than the adok'seents do, and that ac adcMiiic 
criteria thus have more force in the choice than the students' own an- 
swers would indicate. 

c. Status-prestige. We have seen that the parents in Case D lobbied 
energetically to ensure that their son’s choice of school would not 
damage their status. Again only Case B seems uimioved by explicit 
status considerations although, assuredly, the schcM)l he attends has con- 
siderable prestige in iiilormed circles. The fact that he did not choose 
one c^f the major Ivy l.eague schools — to which he had access — reflects 
a degree of autonomy and relative freedom from status concerns. 

Among National Mci it Scholarship finalists, specific allusion to pres- 
tige as a basis for choosing a cc^llegc was quite rare. On the other hand. 
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a large group referred to their choice as a “gooil school,” anil we sus- 
pect that this cliche refers to the schooPs social prestige as much as 
to academic quality. Referring directly to siaius considerations is not 
easy, nor is it likely to be considered a socially acceptable response. 

d. (A)st, Low cost is not mentioned often by the National Merit 
Scholarship group, and indeed it is probably not as relevant to this 
group of potential scholarship students as it is to many others. Hut 
some general cost coii>ideiations probably influence most choices. 
One may not choose between two schools on the basis of cost, but one 
very likely considers only those schools that meet certain cost criteria. 

c. Religion. One ol our cases shows the operation ol a religious 
criterion, though it is secondary to status considerations. The boy 
((^a.sc A) is a practicing (Catholic*, and the more pit^stigeful ol the 
schools to which he has accc‘ss happens also to be a Ciatholic school. 
One suspects strongly that wcae the status positions ol the two schools 
rc'versed, the religious issue would never have Ixhmi raised and the l)o\ 
would have chosen the nonreligious .school. Religion uncjuesiionably 
imposes itsell more clearly than this in some cases: ol National 

Merit Scholar.shi|> (inalists give religious alhlialion as a rc!ason lor pick- 
ing particular .schools (Holland, 11)5^)* tievout Catholic larnilies 

and .some ol the more orthodox Protestant .sects, it seems likely that 
only thcj.se schools inaittiained by the religious grcjup are ever seriously 
cottsidered. 

Hammond reports a number ol other criteria which do not rirake a 
major direct contribution to the choice in any of our ca.ses. 1 hese 
include: (i) public or jrrivate support, (2) toed or like-se\ed student 
body, (3) size, aird (j) physical lacilities. 

And beyond these factors lies another group of more idiosyncratic 
ones which, however, can be very influential in [rarticular cases — such 
things as the parents’ feeling and loyally toward their owrr sthool ties, 
aitcl availability of scholarship aid, the recruitment |)rogtams ol col- 
leges and their alumnae group.s. 

Sources of influence and tie role of the parents. Experienced couir- 
selors report with some agreement that choice ol college as well as 
the decision to go is influented irr particular cases by any or all ol 
the following classes ol individuals: 

a. Parents, b. teachers, c'. counsc*Ior\s, cl. unrelated adult acc|uaint- 
ancTs, c. peers, f. close friends, and g. older siblings and their contem- 
j)oiaries. 

In most middle-class homes, parents play a major role in directing 
the choice ol a .school either exjdicitly or more subtly through the 
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values and attitudes they build into the child and by setting certain 
limits — fmanciah geographic, religious, and others — on the selection. 
Having defined a relatively narrow area of choice, the parent can 
permit the child to exercise his choice with whatever advisers he may 
look to outside the family. 

To enter directly into the youth’s selection of a school, the parent 
must have some knowledge about various alternatives, or must at least 
know how to get the necessary information. When patents do not 
have this sophistication — as many lower class and uneducated parents 
do noi — they must yield the major directing role to others in the 
youth’s larger environment. The bright lower-class youth recruited lor 
college by a teacher fits this pattern. 

Our (^ase D raises an intciesting issue about the parents’ part in the 
choice of schools. The point to he noted is that to the extent that the 
decision touches a conflict or need ol the parents, they will defend their 
role as guides in the choice. Ihe motivation to take an active and 
rtrsponsible role was supplied in this case by a neurotic investment in 
status, but could ecjually well come from other needs or conflicts. The 
j)arent who assumes this responsibility sheerly out of a desire to help 
the child fulfill his own needs will be able to allow the child to use 
all sources of information and guidance: the parent in whom the choice 
promotes some deeper involvement will not. In any research approach 
to the problem of school selection, one needs an analysis ol patents’ 
motivation — of their conscious and unconscious stake in the selection 
— and the restriction this imposes on the young person’s Ireedom to 
choose on the basis of relevant internal criteria. 

Parental involvement is not the only force that can interfeie with 
a realistic choice. 'J’he fact that this decision is olten based on vague 
impressions of college reputations rather than on any more lefined 
knowledge of schools and their offerings; the fad that one adoles- 
cent chooses a school because his best Irieiid — witli dillercnt talents 
and needs — lias picked it; these and other tangential lorces lead to 
choices based on grounds other than realistic appraisal of the individ- 
ual candidate and adecjuate knowledge of schoeds. 

People often assume that the process of ( boosing should be dictated 
by and adapted to the special talents and needs ol the individual 
adolescent. One may question the realism of this assumption; how 
many teen-agers have any realistic conception of their own talents, 

*As colleges absorb a larger and larger propoition of the adolesteni popiilution, 
the range of talents and interests to which schools cater increases, and curricida tend 
to become specialized. This situation heightens the college candidate’s need for 
accurate information about schools. 
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much less their own emotional needs? If such self-knowledge comes 
later, as a consec|uencc of the college experience — and some research 
findings seem to indicate that this is so — then perhaps the specific 
choice of school is less important than college administrators like to 
think. So long as the school offers a varied cun iciilum and the student 
is able to make the grade, one school may seive quite as well as another 
to uncover and develop the child’s potential. This may be true for 
many college (andidaies, )et even heie the adolescent must settle on 
an appropriate type of school. And there are other candidates, un- 
doubtedly, whose needs and interests are special enough so that they 
will not find a rewaiding or iulHlliiig college experience unless tlu'y 
find the paiiicular scliool that can unicpiely serve them. 

The dropout and exchange rates in American colleges suggest that 
something goes seriously awiy in this choice process. Even discounting 
the large number of transfers that occ'ur because ol the move Iroin 
junior college, the rates seem to leveal a widespiead choice based on 
inappro])riate or transitory needs. 'The shopping aiound that occurs 
after the adolescent is already in college must cause him a great deal 
of loss and unhappiness. One suspects, at least, that some of the grief 
might be [)revcnt(xl by more careful counseling ol students at the time 
of the initial decision. One readily researchable cjuestion in this aiea is 
simply how stable (i.e., noniransferring) students and those wlio shilt 
abotii diller in regard to the original selection ol schools — in the use ol 
various criteria, advisors, and so forth. An investigation of this kind 
could be clone in a relatively short-term longitudinal reseaich, or, at 
least for exploratory pur])oses, in a retrospective design. One thing is 
certain: we are badly in need of more accurate inlormaiion on all 
aspects of this fateful process of deciding. 
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The Diverse 

College Student Population 


A historic:al persi»ec:tive 

T he gieall) iiurcasetl (uriosity about stucleiU (lr(frl()l>in(:}it 
(lining the last decade may be liac(‘d, not only to ilie wide- 
spread ti.se of objeclive tesi.s, invenied cailici, but also to laiiiy recent 
laitors: llu' growih ol ihe beliavioral sciences, particnbnly anlhro- 
pology, sociology, and [rsychology, anil ihe cross-iei lili/afion of ihese 
disciplines; the expansion ol student pei.sonnel jirograins, with eni- 
|)hasis on the emotional, social, and ciilinral hulors that inliiience 
academi(' achievement, and more retenlly, on a broader (omeption of 
ediKation as eiHompassing not only intelh'ctnal attainment, but also 
emotional and social development as a dcsiiablc end in it.self; advaiues 
in the theory ol personality development; and the sudden availability 
both of large hinds for research and the eledionii ('omj)iiter. I he im- 
minent inlliix ol students in (dlleges and universities and visions ol the 
still gi eater crowds to come have given impelus to .seaidiing (onsidera- 
tion of educational values and objectives; to the educability ol students 
who vary widely in inteiests, motives, dispositions, and abilities; and 
the possibility of attaining a better “fit” between students and institu- 
tions. riie olt-askcd question, “Who should go to college?*’ has now be- 
come “Who should go where and lor what?” 

Comprehensive studies of growth and de\elo]>ment, and especially of 
changes in values, attitudes, and fundamental aspects of peisonality 
are stiikingly lew, and until the Vassar study there weie almost no 
elforts to determine the ellecl ol the students’ educational exj>erienccs 
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on such cliangcs, or ihc rehilionship of such experiences lo future be- 
havior. As recently as 1959. a survey of instilulional research in the 
majority of college's and universities in eleven Western states revealed 
that only four colleges were conducting some sort of study ol behavioral 
changes (Sprague, 1959). Approximately 24% of all six hundred insti- 
tutional studic's uncovered dealt in some way with students, but only 
seventeen investigations, or about 3%, included assessment ol student 
characteiistics other than level of ability or degree of academic achieve- 
ment, and the developmental studies were even fewer. 

Knowledge about the student at the lime of enhy, beyond the widely 
used academic aptitude scores and records of high school achievement, 
seems to have been loieign to the interests of college administrator's 
and faculties. A few colleges and universities have made a practice of 
administering one or two persorrality inventories to all incoming stu- 
dents (Black, r95(); Cioochstcin, 1954), but usually only with the idt*a ol 
utili/ing scores lor personal counseling. 'I'he collection of comprehen- 
sive information on interests, values, motives, attitudes, special apti- 
tudes, and cultural backgrounds has remained a rarity; and, in schools 
where such a variety of data was collected, it was seldom used in “fit- 
ting” the students to the educational program or in adapting the pro- 
gram to the clientele, or in dealing with the problems of individuali/- 
ing instruction. 

Early measurement ol collc'ge students' behavior fcjllowed very closely 
on the pioneering wc:)rk in intelligence i(\siing. Even before 1900, 
Cattell administered a number of tests to a large sample at Colundjia 
University (U.attcll, 1896); he was attempting, however, to ineastire dif- 
ferences in serisory perception, supposedly as a correlate ol intelligence, 
in contrast to the cognitive and attitudinal traits that have received the 
most emphasis in the years since tlien. Tlu'ee c^r four decades elapsed 
before any investigations produced com])arable data on the abilities or 
aptitudes of groups of students enrolled within any single institution 
or demonstrated diirerenccs in student characteristics among institu- 
tions. A few such studies, conducted near the end of the 1930s, will be 
discussed in a later section. Because it is particularly related to recent 
research and is one of the first large-scale investigations ol diversity 
among students and among institutions, the study by Learned and 
Wood merits special attention here (Learned and Wood, 1938). 

The results of this study furnished extensive data on the variaticjns 
in scholastic aptitude and achievement among forty-nine Pennsylvania 
colleges. The general level of intellectual attainment, as indicated by- 
average scores on achievement tests in the principal academic fields, 
proved to be strikingly different among the several colleges and uni- 
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versities. Scores on a test of mental ability presented a similar picture 
of diversity, not only among the student bodies of the institutions but 
also among groups of students iiiajoiing in various subjects. For ex- 
ample, the mean scores on a general ( ultiire test of sopIioiiKjres in the 
liberal arts programs of thirty-live institutions ranged over two-and-a- 
half standard deviations. In the thiee colleges with the lowest mean 
scores on this test, no students scored above the mean ol the highest 
college, and the student widi the lowest score in the highest college did 
not api)roacli the mean scoie in the other thiee. 

Learned and Wood called particular attention to the consistency ol 
the pattern ol diversity among collt‘ges at the sophomore and senior 
level, in interpreting the absence of any unilormity among colleges 
in the dominant ]xittern of senior stores, they commented: 

riic (scores) tend at each college to cluster within certain limits. These 
limits may he characteristic ol that college, and the institiitioirs po iiion on 
the sc.de may he clu)>licat('d bom test to test, or it may linctuate with successive; 
tests given to dilleient < lasses of students. So also the v«irious c urriciiliim groups 
within a college are themselves litth* institutions which either maintain faiily 
constant relations to one another in their (test stole) indices or else shiit 
ahoiil as their pc‘rsonnel changes; they tend, Iiowever, to maintain a more or 
Ic'ss stable common center which fixes the pc>sition ol the collc'ge as a whole. 

Although Learned and Wood may not have been the fiist to point 
up the* great clillerences in knowledge among students who had com- 
pleted a certain level ol education, they demonstraU'd statistically ‘‘that 
school status, as delltied by lime sju'iit and coiiiscs passed in school or 
college, has (no) necessaiy telalion to a definite body ol ideas under- 
stood and available as a result ol ‘educatiem’ ” (Learned and Wood, 
1938, p. ,j). Fveii more di amatically, in illustrating clillerences in 
achievement on common tests, they stated that over one-loiirth of all 
college seniors made scores below the sophomore average, and that 
nearly loVc did less well than the average score of the high school 
seniors. 

In the late 1930s a number of other researc hers dealt with relatively 
large groujis of students, mo: e or k\ss lepresentative ol either a class 
level or a college, but in almost every case these investigations involved a 
single institution. I'wo studies seem to stand out as most noteworthy for 
their historical contribution. I’he first, an exception to the intramural 
approach, was an investigation ol student attitudes by Nelson. He ob- 
tained scores on samples ol students in all lour classes in eighteen 
colleges (Nelson, 1938), including four public universities and fourteen 
denominational liberal arts colleges. 'Lhis study was tinicpie both in 
its multi-institutional approach and in its lollow-up of many of the 
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same sliiclenis alter graduation. I'lie second prominent study of that 
day, wliicli set a pallctn for reseaich on students up to tlic present, was 
conducted by Newcomb at Bennington (191.^^). This was perhaps the 
most extensive and (omplete assessment ol a single group of students 
over four college years condurted up tc) that time and for some years 
to come. It delineated lor the first time an entire student culture that 
was distinct from most other college cultures. Both the Nelson and 
Newcomb investigations used attitudinal measures to determine diaiige 
in students’ basic values or philosophical perspectives. 

Other studies reported near the end ol the same decade (i9.^t>-in) 
d(*scribed the student bodies of particular institutions and reported 
dilleiences among some subgroups in these schools. These were es- 
sentially studies ol specilic attitudes and attitudinal comjrlexes (e.g.. 
attitudevs toward religion or toward labor relations) and changes in 
such attitudes durirrg college years. In instances where objective in- 
vcntorit\s were etrrployed (Nelson, 1931'); NewTomb, 191,^; Arsenian, 
tides and values were measured in contrast to more general 
or basic personality traits (e.g., maturity, Ilexibility, in trovers ion). As- 
sessnrent of the latter lor gr'ou[>s of students was apparently rrot al- 
lerrrptccl until some time later. 

Except lor the striking diversity among students and institutions rc- 
vealc‘d in the Learned-Wood rc'port (19J5H), little evidence of the great 
variations iir students’ characteristics, even in aptitude and achieve- 
ment, much lc*ss in altitudes, values, and dispositions, witliirr or among 
institutions, has been accumulated. Further more, there has been little 
discussion ol the irrrplic atiems ol the nreager data that are available on 
student diveisily for college objectives, curricula, or instructional 
methods, or for the pattern ol institutions that would seem to be neces- 
sary in a diversified, coot clirraled, statewide system of higher education. 
Not until very recerrtly has much attention been given to the char- 
acteristics ol the student body as determinants of the alnios|>her‘c of a 
college or ol its educational effectiveness. Two important studies ol 
dilferences among collc'gc's and universities in the production of future 
scientists and .scholars (Knapp arrcl Goodrich, 1952; Knap|j and Green- 
baurn, 1953) put more stre.ss on the impact of the college than they did 
on the cjuality of students it attracted. But recerrt studies have shown 
that the product is a fimctioii of the “input” (Holland, 1957; McCon- 
nell and Heist, 1959), and so research has begun to turn to the iirter- 
action between student material and ccjllege environments (and/or 
subcultures) in explaining productivity and in charting the dynamics 
of student development. 

l ire Center for the Study of Higher Education of the University ol 
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California at Berkeley has conducted exleiisivc studies of the composi- 
tion of student bodies and oi the diilerential selectivity o* particular 
colleges and universities, as well as ol groups of institiii ions. An under- 
lying premise has been that in addition to measured ability, other stu- 
dent characteristics such as social and cultural background, peisonality 
trails or dispositions, altitudes, interests, and goals are important de- 
terminants of general institutional climate, of peer cultures and sub- 
cultiires, and also of ediu.nional “product.” Some ol the findings on 
the characteristics ol entering students are summari/ed below along 
with the results of other studies. 


VARIATION IN SC^HOLASTIC APTITUDE 

A ({ueslion of great interest itt recent years is what projMirtion of 
high school graduates at various levels of ability should go to college. 
To many the cjiiestion is two-edged: they are conceined both about too 
few going from the upper levels and too man) hour those ol lesser 
ability. In a much cjuoted report (1951) Wollle showed that onb r^y/f of 
the toj) one-fdtii of irigh school graduates entened college, but that 
of the lowest one-fdth did so. A I'eport by Kducational I'esting Service 
(White, 1951) indicated that in the Cleveland area joVc t)f the students 
with JQ*s above 1 15 did not CMiter college immediately lollowing gradu- 
ation Ironi high school. In another report ])ublishcd in the same year-, 
Her die indicated that /< of the high school graduates above a score 
of 120 (the jotli percentile) oir the A(T Psychological Lxatrrin.it iorr 
('917 edition) were not plairning to go to collc'ge (Uerclie, 1931). A 
more recent study coirducted by Kducational I'estirrg Service (Stice, 
i95(i) for the National Science Koundation showed that everr among 
stuclerris iit the top in ability one-frith had no expcctatiorr of 

entering college. Kigures cpioted by Havighurst (r9()o), showing the 
percentages ol students who entered college irr icjlio, demonstrated that 
ol entering male's and of entering lemales came Irom the 

top two cjuartiles irr ability 1 ; it that ih% and 27% respectively Irom 
the same levels were not in college. 

An extensive investigation of attendance patterns of hrgh school 
seniors irr the State of Mirrnesota presents the most complete analysis 
by ability levels (Corcorarr arrd Keller, 1937). Khe data in this study 
were in tlie form ol scores on the 1947 edition of the ACE Psychological 
Examination. They gave the following percentages of various groujrs 
scoring above the level of 100 on this test, which was the threshold for 
college entrance recommended by President Truman’s Commission on 
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Higher Education: general j3opulation, ; high school graduates, 
42%; and college entrants, r)o%.i Of the high school seniors in that 
state 27% had scores of 1 10 or above, and 40% of these graduates went 
on to college. A score of 120 (a point above which 10% of the popula- 
tion in Minnesota fell) marked off approximately 15% of ihe high 
school seniors, but only one-fourth of this relatively superior group 
later attended college. 

The statistics cjuoted in the Wollle report (195/I) help round out 
the picture. These data were obtained in a large-scale assessment pro- 
gram using the Army General (ffassification I'est. By using conversion 
tables devised by the Center for the Study of Higher Education (Berke- 
ley) the Wollle mean scores have been translated to scores on the AC^E 
Psychological Examination (1947 and 1952 editions) as follows; 



Mean Scores 

Population (1951-52) 

AGCT (Wollle) 

ACE 



1947 cd. 1952 ed. 

Total age group (17 years old) 

too 

62 70 

High school graduates 

1 10 

85 88 

(College entrants 

>'5 

91 97 


To the extent that these figures are acc urate and allowing for a normal 
distribution, it can be seen that in the early 1950s the ability levels of 
a great many of the youth entering higher education lell below the 
threshold level (a score of too on the 1947 edition of the ACK) recom- 
mended by the President’s Commission. 

In order to estimate the selectivity of higher education as a whole, 
as well as of certain groups of institutions, and to discover the distribu- 
tion of the ability of entering students among major types of colleges 
and universities, the (Center for the Study of Higher Education drew a 
representative 11% sample (yielding 200 institutions) of the more 
than 1800 higher institutions in the United States. "I’he sample was 
stratified by (1) region (Northeast, South, North (ilentral and West); 
(2) form of control (public, private [nondenominational], Protestant 
and Roman Catholic); and (3) level of program offered (less than four 
years, bachelor’s and/or the first professional degree, master’s and/or 
the second professional degree, and doctor’s and equivalent degrees).- 

^ The 1947 ACE score of 100 corresponds to a value of io| for the 1952 edition, 
wliich is the edition used in the discussion of data reported by the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, following in this section. 

°The method of securing the sample is described in detail in a report in mimeo- 
graphed form by J. G. Darlcy ct al., which may be secured from the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education. 
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To determine its representativeness, the sample was clietkcd against 
several factors that were not involved in the selection or classification 
of institutions, a) Each major classification and subclassification of the 
20o-school sample comprised 1 1 ol all institutions in the particular 
subcaicgory. b) The aoo-school sample included 11.3% (60,539) 
the first-time students enrolled in the fall of 1952 (the year for which 
the ability data on college entrants was secured) in all the colleges and 
universities from which -he sample was diawn. c) The institutions in 
the sample granted 1 1.()% of the doctors degrees in the academic year 
1955-56 (the year that mosi entering students in this study would 
normally have coin|)letcd lour years of college), d) The sample was 
composed of 1^5 coeducational institiilions (73 , as compared with 
75% in the parent population), 18 men's colleges (9% vs. 11% re- 
spectively) and 37 women’s colleges (i89f vs. 1.1%). 

A preliminary iti(|uiry had shown that the gieat majority of institu- 
tions had emjdoyed the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination (ACE) in 1952 anti the years immediately preceding or 
following. 'I'hc stall had previously dccidetl to collect stores on the in- 
toming freshmen ol 1952 since this would j>ennit com|)arison t>f the 
data with those of other projects at the (Center. Since the most fre- 
(juently used form of the ACE was the 1952 etiition, it was decided that 
this woidd be the reference point in arriving at a tlistribution of 
scholastic aptitiule scores lor the entire sample. Jn the relatively small 
number of schools in which tests othei than the AC>K had been used, 
conversions were inatle to ACE scores; for a somewhat larger number 
that had used other than the 1952 form of the ACE, conversions were 
made to ecjui valent 1952 score's. In every case raw scores were collected 
for all entering students. For a small number of institutions scores for 
the freshman class of 1952 were not available. To protect the ran- 
domness and representativeness of the sample, these institutions were 
retained and aptitude scores for the year nearest to 1952 were utili/ed. 

Means and standard deviations based on the ACE total score 
(linguistic and cpiairtitative sections combined) were (ompured lor 
each of the 200 irrstiturions. Esonr these statistics meairs and stairdaicl 
deviations were computed for the total group and for all subgroups. 

The data permit one to examirre the degree of diversity in stuclerrt 
ability from a number of aj)pr'oaches. The results surnmar i/ed here will 
be limited to (a) diversity in ability in higher education in general, 

(b) diversity among and within iirstitutioris in the total sample, and 

(c) diversity within and among groups of institutions classified by 
form of control and by level ol program ollered or degree granted. 

The mean ACE total score fc^r the 60,539 st^idents in the sample of 
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:i()o schools w;is lo^-i wilh a standard deviation of 27.1. Among the 
schools, the mean scores ranged fioni a low of 37.5 to a high of 142.2. 
riiis rej)resents a dispcTsion of institutional means covering nearly 
four standard deviations in individual student scorc?s of the entire 
sample. When (onveried to percentiles (ACE norms, Kdnrational Test- 
ing Sen ice, the two extreme mc*an scores were ecjiiivalent to the 

first and ()2nd jK'tc entiles. 

Tire range ol institutional means dillered somc'what lioin region to 
rc^gion, but diversity was prevalent everywhere. The distribution ol 
school means in the South extended over tliree and one-ejuarter stand- 
ard deviations arrd the distribution in the other three regions ap- 
proximated two standard deviations. In the Northeast, where the nu*an 
ol all colleges and universities combined w'as considerably higher thaii 
the means in the other thrve regions, the total gamut still accom- 
modated air ama/ing variation in measured ability. 'The m(!ans lor in- 
dividual schools in this section ranged from 8(i.2 to 142.2. In a later 
follow-up study in the Wetst, the state of Cialifornia alone |)resentcMl as 
astounding an example ol diversity as one could find in any area. I lere, 
the distribution of means encompassed a range of thre^e standard de- 
viations. With such diversification in states and legions, there seems 
to be little reason to doubt that high school graduates ol all levels ol 
ability can gain admission to some institution without going very lar 
from home. In <ollc*ges at the exiremcfs ol the ability distribution, these 
students will live in very dillerent intellectual worlds. 

A number of colleges in 1952 attracted or selected frrshmen nearly 
all of whose scores were above the national mean of all entering stu- 
dents; the reverse of this is also true in that the great majority in some- 
schools scorc'd below the national mean. On the basis ol academic 
ability alone lire composition of the student bcxlies on a great many 
campuses is highly unlike that in many others. 

Of perhaps greater educational significance for individual campuses 
is the extent ol diversity within single student boclil^s. Over 85'/. ol 
the schciols h<id an entering student body whose distribution of ACE 
test scores extended beyond three standard deviations of the distribu- 
tion of all entering students in the total sam|)le. And ol these 

schcK)ls had distributions extending over five standard deviatiems. II 
one considers cjidy the colleges and universities with entering students 
whose scores spread over three standard deviations, it woidd be a con- 
servative estimate that a great many faculty members were attempting 
to handle classes whose variation in IQ was more than 50 points. 

Some readers w'ill be interested in the scores of institutions grouped 
according to the three major categories. When all schools, ol whatever 
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level and form of control, in each of the four regions were combined 
the mean scores were as lollows: 


Northeast idi.r, 

North Ceniral 105.4 

West 100.7 

South 94.9 


Four-year colleges graiitiiig the B.A. or B.S. degree in ihe respective 
regions [)resented the same pattern of dillereiues: 


Northeast 112.5 

North Central 105.0 

West 103.2 

South 92.0 


When the schools were grouped by level, the means were distributed 
miu h as one might predict: 


Level 

IV 

(graiiiiiifr 

doctorate.s) 

1 12.7 

1 .evel 

III 

(granting 

masters) 

r 0(3.3 

Level 

II 

(granting 

bachelors) 

roi.() 

Level 

1 

(two-year 

col ledges) 

DS-S 


T he jrattern of means by level, Irom high to low. in each geographical 
region was in line with tliose shown immediately above except in the 
West, where Level IV and II means were about tiu* sanK\ (However, 
the most selective university in the region did not happen to fall in tlie 
sample.) 

When the institutions were classific'd by the lour major forrns of con- 
trol, the private and Clatholic institutions were at the top and the 
Prcitestani and public iirstitutions at the bottom: 


Private 

ir 3.2 

Rcmiaii (Jatholic 

rrr.7 

Protestant 

102.(3 

Public: 

1 Cio .9 


This pattern held generally in each of the four geographical regions 
except for the private category. In the Northeast, South, and West the 
C^atholic institutions were highest in each case by a margin of one or 
two points; in the North Central area the Protestant schools were 
slightly above the others. In the laitei region the means were ver y much 
alike, aircl in the Northeast area the range was only about five points. 

As one would expect, the variation within any one of the categories 
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of institutions was more striking than the differences among the classi- 
fications. I'his can be readily illustrated with several distinctly different 
examples. In the North Central region, the four-year Protestant colleges 
in Level II (13 institutions in the sample) had a range of mean scores 
of approximately one standard deviation (27 points) based on in- 
dividual scfires of the entire sample. Twelve colleges of the same level 
and same form ol control in the South had mean .scores which spread 
over nearly two standard deviations. In the Northeast, six four-year 
Roman Catholic colleges had means ranging over one standard devia- 
tion. In the West, 10 junior colleges in the sample had mean .scores ex- 
tending over three-fourths of a standard deviation. Apparently, students 
who differ widely in ability could locate an institution in any area, of 
any type, or of any form of control in which they would find themselves 
amf)ng many intellectual peers. 

To illustrate the relative internal heterogeneity of institutions in 
students’ measured ability, a number ol institutions were selected from 
Level II, in this case all four-year libeial arts colleges. Thc.se six, dia- 
grammatically repre.sented in Figure 5-1, are in the Northeast and North 
Central regions. Lhey were oiiginally selected to illustrate varying 
ranges of abilities xoithin institutions, but they also very adecjuately 
demonstrate variation in institutional means (Heist, lyho). Only the 
two .schools at the extremes, A and F, could be considered somewhat 
unicpie in intellectual compo.sition. The other four could readily be 
matched in mean score by numerous other Level 11 and 111 institutions 
in these two regions. 

A fairly high order of selectivity is indicated by the mean scores loi 
institutions E and F at the far right ol Figure 5-1. High .selectivity is 
reflected also in the more limited range of scores in these two colleges 
and in the somewhat .smaller standard deviations (approximately ly 
points in both ca.scs). Only a few students scored below the mean of 
college H, and none below the mean of college A, and the limits within 
which 84% or more of the students in schools E and F fell are entirely 
above the limits within which the .same percentages of students were 
found in colleges A and IL 

It is perhaps scmiewhat more .surprising to find collegc.s, .such as A 
or B, with means considerably below the national average but with 
somewhat limited variation in aptitude (standard deviations of 20 to 
22 points), riicse student groups were definitely limited in an upward 
direction; only a very few students in college A exceeded the means ol 
colleges E and F and none hi college B reached or exceeded the means 
of E and F. In fact, only a small minority rose above the national mean. 
Colleges C and D were more typical of institutions at large, with means 
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Figure 1. Distributions of American Cloinicil on Kducaiion Psychologital Kxamina- 
lion Scoics (ic)52 edition) tor six font \rar libcial aits colleges. ( I he range of one 
siaiidard dexialioii ahoxe and Ix iovv the mean is lepicsented by the aie.is eiiilosed 
by the rectangles. 'I'lie mean .scorts aie inditated by llie .solid lines iiinniiig thioiigh 
the reciaiigles. The mean of the eiiiiie sample ul eiiieiiiig students is lepreseiiled 
by the doited Jiiie acioss ihe chait.) 

approxinijtiiig the national siiulcni average and wiili greater hetero- 
geneily of eiilcring lieslinian classes. Jnstitiii ions that were most hetero- 
geneous tc'iided to elusler around the mean ol loj-l. 

These findings raise many important cjuestions, the answers to which 
are still to Ijc round. 

1. It has l)een suggested that each insiitiiiion should stdect its stu- 
denfs from a relatively narrow range ol talent. Since only a small num- 
ber of highly seleciive colleges are essentially hoinogeiu^ous in student 
ability, how could such pairing of siiidenls and institutions, if desir- 
able, be ellected? Would such a distribution siimulaic students of all 
levels of ability more nearly to measure up to their potentialities than 
would be the ca.se in a diverse studcmi body? Which is more important 
— to have a narrow range of ability among students, or to have in each 
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institution enough siudcnts of high ability to stiniulnte each other? 
What is the effect on his motivation wlien a student of high ability has 
to compete with other siudcnts ecjually capable, or nearly so, and has, 
perhaps, to adjust to getting C’s when in high school he received mostly 
A’s? Contrariwise, what is the effect on a student’s motivation when he 
finds himself mentally far outclassed by most other students in his coh 
lege? 

2. Some institutions with student bodies possessing relatively low 
ability scoies may enroll a lew students of exceptional capacity. Should 
these stud(‘nts have been advised to enter a more selective institution, 
or should they be advised to traiisler to another college? If it should 
be agreed that the appearance of a very lew exceptional students in a 
sttident body ol below average ability represents mismating of student 
and institution, how can this be avoided? Is the stimulus of a student 
of high ability — supposing that he perlorms reasonably well in an en- 
vironment with low general demands — sufficiently valuable to ordinary 
students and to at least some faculty members to justify his retention 
in the institution with students of greatly inferior ability? 

If an institution (hooses to be highly selective in scliolastit apti- 
tude should it be ecjually selective on other grounds, siuh as social 
and (ultural backgiound, intellectual bent or disposition (for example, 
theoretital 01 applied orientation), alliludes, or values? Mote paitidi- 
larly, would a student whose interests and values are those that t har- 
acieri/e engineering students do well at a college with many Iree-think- 
ing liberals, even if his scholastic aptitude scores were adeejuate? Or, 
would an intellectually and socially unconventional studeni perloiin 
sticcesslidly at a college with students drawn almost entirely from a 
single, conservative religious denomination? 

4. What kind of studeni “mix” with respect to a wide range ol char- 
acteristics would be most productive for students with diileteiit pal- 
terus ol interests, abilities, attitudes, values, emotional histories, and 
social backgrounds? 


DIVERSITY IN “NONINTELLECTIVE” 
CHARACTERISTICS 

The last two cpiestions suggest that institutions are difleientially 
selective or attractive, not only in students’ academic ability, but also 
in their interests, values, attitudes, intellectual dispositions, and social 
backgrounds. Some examples of diversity among and within colleges 
and universities, on such “nonintellectivc” factors, will be given below. 
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Variation in students’ vocational interests. The distribution of voca- 
tional interests and vocational interest patterns among individuals is 
conceivably a product of such influences as the interests of parents, the 
economic and cultural level of the home, sex and scx-rolc expectations, 
and previous social and intellectual experiences. Presumably mental 
ability also aflects the number and intensity of interests, but there is only 
minimal evidence to indicate this (Strong, 1913). Su])porL for the other 
determinants of interests h much more adecpiate (Bordin, 1943; Carter, 
1941; Berdie, 1944; Tyler, 1951). With great variety in the deicrmining 
factors, one might well expect the scores on measures of specific interests 
to be distributed normally in any group drawn at random in our society. 
Such normal distributions would not be expected in the scores of 
student bodies of collegiate institutions and much less likely in those 
of students in a particular ma jor program (se e Chapter 17). In fact, large 
proportions ol students ate loimd in certain curricular liclds who ex- 
hibit similar and distinctive interc\sts. Recent lesearch by Weissman 
has again shown this clearly to be the case (1958). 'Lhe interest patterns 
of the majority of students in business, for example, aie very much 
alike, but they are also dillereiit Irom those of students in the theo- 
retical sciences or in the humanitic's. 

One wonders whether certain colleges and universities also draw or 
select gtc)U[)s of students with measured interests that are dillercnt from 
those of the gencial student population or ol other institutions, such 
as has been shown to be the c'asc for ability. 

Weissman (1958), using a new method of |)rofilc analysis of the 
Strong Blank, showed that in “intellc‘c liial disposition ” National Merit 
Scholaiship winners could be arranged along an applied-theoretical 
continuum. With this apj)roach to interest assessment he was able to 
differentiate among groups of students attending institutions that were 
more productive of scientists and scludars and those attending institu- 
tions which were less productive (according tcj the Knapp and Green- 
bauin indices) (1953). More students with a theoretical orientation and 
a preference for abstract thinking attended the schools that ranked 
high in productivity, wlierea more students with a pragmatic and 
applied orientation went to less productive institutions. Undoubtedly 
a motivational factor .served as a significant determinant in the choice 
of institution for many of these students ol very high ability. 

Darley and llagenah (1955) found cliflerences among the colleges 
within a university in the number of entering students with dilFcrent 
“interest families” (on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank). The 
pattern of dominant interests differed widely between groups of stu- 
dents of equivalent ability, enrolled in the colleges of liberal arts and 
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engineering. On the other hand, students with lower ability scores in 
the two-year (iencral College program had interests rather similar to 
those of students of higher ability in four-year curricula in the liberal 
arts. Many students with interest patterns characteristic of people in 
subprofcssional fields (such as those involving business detail and 
technical operations) were enrolled in divisions where the level of 
academic work was more intellectually demanding than their measured 
interests appeared to support. 

The interest patterns reported by Darley and Hagenah (1955) also 
assist in giving some picture of the diversity of interests across the total 
student body of a single institution. I’hc Strong scores of a sample of 
1000 male students said to be rc[)resentative of the freshmen entering 
the three undergraduate colleges of the University of Minnesota re- 
ferred to above were classified into seven basic ‘‘interest families.*’ 
Kacli student’s profile Was not read for the specific pattern of scores but 
for the presence of a primary, secondary, or reject pattern, or none of 
the three patterns^ in each of the seven interest families. The various 
patterns obtained for each individual in single interest families and 
combinations of patterns for one or more families (for example, 
primary in one and sccorrdary in another iirtcrest family) were pre- 
sented for this entire male sample. I'he result: tremendous diversity of 
interests anrong these individuals, accentuating the great heterogeneity 
of the student culture composed of these louo young men. 'l ire neces- 
sity for more diligent concern with individual dillerences in educa- 
tional treatment is the implication to be drawn from every table in 
which the data were presented. 

A broader perspective of the distribution of interests among a large 
group of college students, high ability men and women, was taken by 
Stewart (1958). He looked at the frequencies of primary, secondary, and 
reject patterns on the Strong Blank to sec whether any differences 
existed among grotips of students in the five major geographical regions. 
The most striking finding was the similarity of patterns for the high 
ability students across the different regions. Although no consistency 
in the differences that were observed was discernible, a few sufficiently 

*The iniorc'st families are liiological sciences, physical sciences, technical, social 
service, business detail, l)iisiness conluct, and verbal linguistic. 

* "For an individual student, the primary pattern is the interest type within which 
he shows a preponderance (plurality or majority) of A and BH- scores on the specific: 
occupational keys; the serondaiy pattern is the inteiest type within which he shows 
a preponderance of BH- and B -scores; .... a reject interest pattern (is) recorded 
whenever the majority or plurality of the scores in any one family group lay to the 
left of the ‘chance,’ or shaded, area on the profile." (Darley and Hagenah. 1955, p. 
76 and p. 79.) 
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large to merit roiisiclcraLion and explanation were IouikI. Both the 
men and women from the Northeast and Southeast had fewer no- 
primary patterns than the men and women in ihe West. The women 
from the Northeast and the West had higher frequencies of secondary 
patterns in the biological sciences than did those in tlie Southeast. 
Women from the Northeast appeared to be the single most deviant 
group; none of them showed primary patterns in business detail anil 
business contact but the) had the highest number of verbal-linguistic 
patterns. Whatever the reasons for dillerences such as the latter one, 
the pattern of interests would undoubtedly be of motivational sig- 
nificance in academic pursuits. 

The substance of the research on measured vocational interests, in- 
cluding the extensive findings of Strong (19*43; 1955), suggests that this 
asj)ect of human behavior is a sulficiently potent dillerential to be regu- 
larly employed in analy/ing the composition of student bodies (or sub- 
groups on particidar campuses) or in attemjiting to infer the variety 
and intensity of student motivation. 'I'he implication from several ol 
the studies summari/cd above is that students who possess certain inter- 
ests are more suited for some curricida than lor others (as student 
personnel workers have long argued), and also that individuals’ pectiliar 
interests give them a greater “readiness” lor some institutions rather 
than others. 

Diversity in attitudes. How diverse arc expressed attitudes at the time 
of entrance to college? Are there dillerences among institutions in 
students’ attitudes, as well as in their interests and aptitudes? Are there 
identifiable subgroups in the more generally diverse attitudinal climate 
of a large, complex institution? To what extent do those who choose 
various academic majems dilTcr in attitudes and opinions? Until fairly 
recently, very little research had bc*en done on these c|uestions. But the 
available evidence is adequate to justify further serious research, since 
the implications of the presently available data are ol fundamental 
significance to higher education. 

A study reported in 1938 ma^ be considered a pioneering attempt in 
the attitudinal field. Nelson (1938) was mainly concerned with changes 
in attitudes over a number of years (see Chapters 24 and 25), but some 
of his findings reveal differences among uudents at a panicular time. 
Ilis study, which provided data on 3754 students in 18 institutions, 
both public and private and Protestant and Catholic, showed that in 
the hue thirties the student bodies of all ol these schools were essentially 
conservative, from mildly to highly so. In all colleges there were sig- 
nificant differences between the sexes; the women were the more con- 
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scrvative. Altliough Nelson unloriiinaiely did not report the diJIcrcnces 
in attitudes among institiuions, he did indicate that the differences be- 
tween panic ular institutions exceeded the dilferenccs between types 
of institutions. He also lound differences among groups of students 
coming from diffeieni regions. One of his most interesting findings had 
to do with the ranking of the iS institutions on the obtained differences 
between the freslimaii and senior year (cioss-sectional measurement), 
possibly suggesting the impati of the institutions as well as something 
about the extent of dillereiiies among the students who enrolled in 
them. A rank ordei ol schools, based on differences between students 
of the first and last years, went from state universities and the more 
liberal denominations at the top to those that are generally charac- 
terized as more authoritarian and lundamentalistic. 

In recent years, Coleman (195;); 19O0) has been gathering inlorma- 
tion — ojjinions, pielerences, attitudes — on a large sample of precol- 
lege adolescents to deleiinine their major vafues, especially those con- 
cerned with academic achievement. He describes what appears to be 
the pervasive atmosphere* ol most high schools as one in which the exist- 
ing pattern of rewards tends to inhibit learniirg and results in ejuestion- 
able goal orientations.'' These are, of course, well learned by the 
majority of pupils in three and four )ears and are carried c:)n to the 
college and university errvirorrrnerrts. 

The (Center for the Study ol Higlier Education has under way an in- 
vestigatiem of the educational and intellectual developrrrerrt eluting the 
college years of a large sample of National Merit Scholarship wn’rrneis 
and rrear winners, wlros6 measured ability places them in the top \ 
or 2% eff all high school graduates. In their initial year in college they 
respcnided to a cjuestioirnaire that included attitudinai items on a 
variety of topics of culturarsignificance. A sampling of items on se- 
lected subjects will show that there was relatively little diversity in 
the attitudes of the students who hacf chosen certain academic: majors, 
('lire figures are included only for groups containing seventy-five or 
more students.) The percentages, shown in Table 1, are for combined- 
response categories. The possible five r'es[)onscs ran froT7i “very defi- 
nitely’* to “definitely not” with “no opiirion” in the middle position. 
The two categories at both the positive and the negative extremes 
have been combined (Yes and No) for tabular presentation here. 

^ In fairness to the comprehensiveness of Uolcman’s icsearch to dale, ii should 
he added that he does analyze- different secondary school environiiients to deierniinc 
varying forms of behavioral reinforccinent and attempts to examine how such en- 
vironments, within the context of social theory, might be altered to gain other effects 
in students’ values and goals. 
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Table i. Percentage Responses on Selected Attitude Questions of n Sample 
of Male and Female National Merit Scholarshi]> Students 
(Freshman Year — 195(>-57) 


Male Female 

No " ~No 


Questions 

Major 

Yes 0|unic>n No 

Yes Opinion 

No 

1. 

Is it ill the public 

FiiginecTing 


3 

' 1 




interest to allow sci- 

Physics 

88 

«» 

lo 




entists to eontinne 

Mathematics 



•J 




to e\|)Iore whatever 

Other Natural 







they wish without 

Sc ieiices 

<1.H 

3 

•1 




resliaint? 

Humanities 

Natural Sc iente 


1 

lO 

74 

1 1 

>5 


and Mathematics 




8-1 

4 

1 2 

2 , 

Is the best goveiii- 

Fngiiieering 


'7 

5^» 




nieiii the one which 

Physics 

:h 

M) 

rfi 




over ns least? 

Mathematics 

Othei Natural 

.SH 

20 

lii 





Sc iences 


5 






Huinanitic's 

Natural Sc ience 


8 

1)8 

2 1 

8 

7' 


and Mathematics 




3> 

9 

(io 

Should the j;ovei n- 

Knginc'ei ing 


F5 





nient provide med- 

Ph)sics 

r»!i 

7 

31 




ical and deni.d ( aie 

Mathematics 

r>r» 

2l> 

Ml 




for ( iii/ens who can- 

Other Naiutal 







not alfoid such serv- 

Sc iencc s 

51 

*5 

V 




ices? 

Humanities 

Natiii.d Sc iencc- 

55 

7 

3H 

5» 


39 


and Malhem.itics 




5' 

7 

1-* 

4- 

Should American 

Fngiiieering 

.‘{5 

20 

'15 . 




colleges place more 

Physics 


'7 

53 




canphasis on teach- 

Mathematics 

32 

1 li 

5' 




ing religious values? Other Natural 








Sc iences 

37 

1 2 

5' 





Humanities 

3<* 

lO 

51 


1 1 

53 


Natural S( ieiue 
and Mallieiiiatics 


8 ^8 
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A review of the percentages in 'Table i indicates rather consislent 
response patterns across the principal curricular groups. A majority of 
responses consistently seems to be in the liberal direction. The responses 
of the freshman women as a group were always a little more conserva- 
tive than those of the men as a total group (figures not shown). 

The men in engineering and the women in the humanities were some- 
what less in lavor of unrestricted scientific investigation than were the 
other groups. On the (|uestion of whether the best government is tlic 
one whidi governs least, nioic ol the women in the humanities took a 
dear liberal position than did those in the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics. 'The men in both the humanities and the "other natural sd- 
ence” group responded more olten than other male groups in the liberal 
direction. On the last two questions, the general agreement of response 
among the groujxs is the most impressive lact; however, some variation 
occurred among the males in the ‘‘no opinion’' and negative response 
categories for the tliiid question, and the two women’s grcnips dillered 
on the last one. On the whole, attitudes on items such as these seem 
ordinal ily to be unrelatetl to choice ol academic major, esj)ccially in 
the case ol students of such ex<ej)tif)nally high ability. A (|uestion ol 
major interest is the situation four years heme: will these students 
respond even more unildrmly then but still in a predominantly liberal 
direction? 

This large group ol National Merit scholars was also (jueiicd some- 
what indirectly about their attitudes toward education. Before their 
entry to college, they weic asked to choose from a list of possible edu- 
cational goals those they thought the ideal institution should cmphasi/c. 
This resulted in some rather striking variation among the groups en- 
rolled in institutions under dillerent forms of contiol (M((loimell, 
i9fi()). The percentages for only two of six goals, presented for the vaii- 
ous groups in Table 2, illustrate the essentially different atiitiules to- 
ward education on the part ol many students. Half of these capable 
students in .schools under juiblic control indicated that they were jni- 

Table 2 . Percentages of Students in Institutions Representing Different 
Forms of Control Who Professed One of Six Educational Goals as 
Their Primary One (Results Shown for Only Two Goals) 


Percentages in 'Types of Institutions 


Primary Educational Goals 

Public 

Private Chitholic 

Protestant 

1. Vocational training 

5 « 

25 

•7 

25 

2. General education and apprecia- 
tion of ideas 

38 

Go 

40 

53 
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marily concerned with vocational training, whereas 25 or less of 
those in the other types of schools were so oriented. 'The percentages 
were reversed when students were asked if they were interested in in- 
tellectual matters above all others. 

Ill a study conducted at C^ornell IJniveisity ((ioldsen et al., 19^0) 
the same list of cdiKational goals as that employed with the National 
Merit scholars was included in (jiiestionnaires siibinitted to stiulcnts 
in a number of colleges aiict universities. The results in this study also 
indicated considerable variation among institutions. For example, stu- 
dents at Wesleyan, ^'ale. Harvard, and nartmoiith most often checked 
“basic, general education and appreciation ol ideas” and least often 
stressed vocational training as their CHhuational iiiieresis. On the other 
hand, men at the stale universities checkcal vocational preparation 
much nioie lre(|uently than those at the? Ivy League colleges. 

A major point to be made here is not that students whevse voca- 
tional goals arc )nimaiy should go to state univeisiiies rather than to 
piivate institutions, bin that laciiltic*s in the public institutions that 
want to interest students in idc'as will have a diflic nil challenge and a 
c'onsiderably difrerent problem. 

If one lakes an overview of ihe responses to all atlitudinal items lor 
all institutions the major impression fiom the Oornell Study is one 
of considerable unilormity in the thinking of colli'ge students. Iw 
example, alihoiigh their aic delinite manilesiaiions (to infer Irom 
cpioied percentages) of luimanii:ii ian and libeial atliliides, conserva- 
tive thinking on tlie whole seems to be more typical. Although 95 
ol all students indicated a beliel in (iod or in a Supreme Being and 
the great majority indicated “a nei'cl to believe in some sort of reli- 
gious failh 01 philosophy,” stiong commitments to religion appear to 
have been geiicTally lacking. Fhe actual dillerences in percentages that 
were obtained among the collc'ges and universilic;s on beliel in (iocl and 
a need lor a religious laith can probably be related to several extra- 
mural detei'minants, such as the variations in level ol ability ol the 
incoming students, students’ socio-economic backgrounds, and the pre- 
dominant cultural patiernsoi the geographical arc-a where the institu- 
tion is located and from which it draws its students. 

The responses of all students taken together may appear to ccrntradict 
the report ol the same lesc'aic h team to die effect that many Ivy League 
students differed from those in other groups of institutions in their basic 
educational orientation. Such is, however, not the case. Cionsistcrit dif- 
fei'cniTs among institutional groups across all the items, though seldom 
of great magnitude, do distinguish sonic institutions from others. One 
can gain some notion of the altitudinal atmosphere of a school by a 
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“thrcjid” of (liflerenccs running through the various items. Through 
such an ajiproach the eleven institiiiions can conceivably be grouped 
into several clusiers. rhese subgroups are as follows: (i) Harvard, Yale, 
Dartinouih. and W'esleyan (Connecticut); (2) North Carolina and 
l exas; (3) UCLA, Mic higan, and Wayne. Cornell and Fisk seem to be 
the most distinct; they do not readily fit into any of the three clusters. 
The inajoi dilierences among these groups appear to be in the degree 
of general (onservatism and in altitudes toward the general purpose 
of education. On religious attitudes the schools woidd fall in a some- 
what dillerent ])aitern. UCl.A students now appear to be more like the 
Ivy League cluster, and Wesleyan and Cornell lit readily with Michi- 
gan and Wayne. Fisk Jails in with North C^arolina and Texas to make 
the most orthodox ol the three groups. However, the extent and direc- 
tion of these dilfeienccs give no cues concerning the existence or si/e 
of subgroups on the cam|*)uses. T he heterogeneity of religious attitudes 
within the student body on any one campus, or the existence ol vocal 
minority groups, may give more color to the student culture tharr the 
Ireliefs ol the majority. 

It is to be noted that the eleven institutions are all prominent col 
leges and universities, although they may be noteworthy lor some- 
what dillerent reasons. Hut, in the light ol the cliveisity among the 
institutions, it is surjrrising that the dillerences in students’ orienta- 
tions are not greater. It woidd be dillicull indeed for an observer to 
distinguish one student body Iroiii another as far as the expressed at- 
titudes and beliefs ol most students are concerned. T he data strongly 
support Jacobs conclusion that a national “norm” ol attitudes and 
values seems to prevail across the gamut of colleges and universities. 
The diversity that is discernible among institutions and groujrs of 
institutions seems to be obscureef by the great similarity of students’ 
thinking from campus to campus. 

Variation in personality characteristics. The attributes of students 
presented in this sec t ion are termed pcnwotialily characteristics not be- 
cause they are essentially dilfeient from those of the earlier part of 
this chapter; most readers w^ould probably agree that expressed ap- 
titudes, interests, attitudes, and values can legitimately be viewed as 
aspects of personality. However, here the term is used to refer to a 
type of measured behavior that is complex and diverse in the person- 
ality structure. These characteristics are considered as more basic c^r 
fundamental in that they tend to influence much other psychological 
behavior. For example, the authoritarian syndrome may be expected 
to inllucncc in signilicant degree much of a person’s thinking, many 
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ol his more specific attitudes, and his relationships with other people. 
C^onsetjiiently, dillereiices of this type, whether characteristic of the 
individual student or of gioups ol students, may in numerous instances 
be as potent ediicatifmal “determiners’* as academic aptitude and pre- 
vious academic adiievemcnt. 

In describing college students it is appiopriate to ask how college 
entrants comjjare with high school seniors in measured personality 
traits. Differences beiwc^ii .'tludenis at these two levels will be illus- 
trated from available data on the (iaiiiornia Personality Inventorv 
((]PI) (Gough, i(j5fi), one ol the most widely usetl instruments, aiul the 
Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI) (lleist and Williams, i()57), an 
instrument assembled and (onstriu teil at the Clenter lor the Study of 
Higher Education lor research on stud(‘ni growth and development. 
These two invenloiies aie inoie tompiehensive than most otheis in 
the number of chaiactei istics nieasuied. Scores on the OPI aie avail- 
able for a sample ol giaduating seniois in one large (Iaiiiornia high 
school and for a sample composed ol entering students oti two of the 
University ol Calilornia cam]nises. 'The comparisons on the (IPI scale’s 
ate made on the: basis ol the not ms in the manual lor high school and 
college gtoiips drawn Iroin huge samplers. I'hese scores on the (IIM 
cannot be taken as tepi esentali\e ol high school seniors and collc’ge 
Ireshmen but as typical ol high school and college students ol various 
grade I eve* Is. 

The chiel dilferencc's on the CiPl between students at the secondaiy 
and college level in the case ol both sexes are on scales measuring: 
.1) a composite of poise, sociability, sensitivity, extroversion, and con- 
Itclence in human relations, b) ic’sponsibility, c) toleiance, d) achieve- 
ment potential in an acadc’iiiic and intellectual sense, and e) lle.xibility. 
The college people ate between .5 and 1.5 of a standard scoie higher 
on these scales. 

Major dillerencc’s on the OPI aie essentially conoborative ol the 
above, although the oveilap in the charac leiistics sup])osedly measured 
may at Inst glance appear to be minimal. One dissimilarity is found 
in social iiiiroveision-extrovei. ’on. I’he soc ial inlrcnersion scale from 
the Minnesota Multijihask: Personality Invenloty, included in the 
OPI, results in scores that make the college student appear as the 
more introverted. I his, however, may well indicate a need for inde- 
pendence and the strength or willingness to withdraw, rather than 
alienation, to judge by the lesidts on some of the other scales. Reyond 
this, the differences between the seniors and freshmen show that the 
/•ollege studemts, including both sexes again, are: a) more socially ma- 
ture, b) more responsible, c) less authoritarian and more tolerant, d) 
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less impulsive, and e) more motivated or interested in an intellectual 
sense (supported by three scales measuring interest in ideas and re- 
flective thought, complexity ol outlook, and originality). On the scales 
mentioned the dillerences vary Irom to 1.5 of a standard deviation. 

When one considers the chief dillerences on both inventories he finds 
that the college student has attained a greater degree of maturity and 
more ol an interest in academic and intellectual activities. It seems 
reasonable to cfinclude from the data on these fairly large samples, 
representing students across the nation in the first case and those within 
one Slate in the second, that the college students present a picture of 
gi eater readiness lor education and lor futther personal dcvelc^pment 
than do the high school seniors. One might say that the former are 
well along on a course ol development that continued education should 
foster. More definitive data on the diflererues between high school and 
college students wait on longitudinal studies. Whether the gieater ma- 
turity and educational readiness of college students is the result of 
age or selection canncjt be decided from the data now available. 

A good deal ol information has icrently become available that per- 
mits comparisons among student groups entering various institutions 
(jf higher education. 'The findings of selected rcicent studies that have 
revealed dillerencvs among student groups and subgroups, (^specially 
those existing at the time ol admission, arc suinmari/c'cl below. 

In a significant contribution to research on students. Stern, Stein, 
Bloom (ic}5li), and Stern and Carpe (195!)) categori/ed students into one 
of four major groups; three of these groups were found to be promi- 
nent, in varying projroriions-, on a number ol campuses. These groujis 
were called stereopaths (authoritarians), nonstcTCopaths (aiitiauthori- 
tarians), rationals, and i nationals.** On a variety of other social and 
psychological measuirs they found numerous significant dillci cnees 
among these four “types.” .Some institutions had a predominance ol 
authoritarians while otheis had a considerable supply of antiauthori- 
tarians. Those classified as irrationals were found only in small num- 
bers on campuses with a majority of authoritarians, but rationals 
seemed to be more randomly distributed among the different institu- 
tions. U'he extreme in differences between student bodies on two cam- 
pu.ses was represented by one instituticjii that enrolled about half 
authoritarians and half rationals and another whose enrollccs were di- 
vided between antiauthoritarians and rationals. Whether or not the 
rationals in these two schools could have been exchanged is not known, 
but it would be safe to predict that the great majority of the authori- 
tarians and the antiauthoritarians, if given the opportunity, would not 
Tur a further description of tliese grou|>s sec Chapter si. 
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have reversed their schools. They seemed to be situalcd in locales that 
were congruent with their measured orientations. 

Several projects at the Center foi the Stud) of Higher Education 
at Berkeley have revealed that students who diller in motivation and 
personality have been distributed among colleges and universities in 
a nonrandom iashion. Two re|)oris will be br icily drawn upon to il- 
lustrate differential attraction or selection of certain colleges and uni- 
versities on other than .icademic ability. In one report on problems 
of selection (Heist and Webster, 1959) the entering students in two 
liberal arts colleges were compared on numerous personality variables. 
'Their average academic ability scores placed both student groups at 
least a slandaid deviation above the national mean score of lo^.j on 
the ACE Psychological Examination, 1952 edition." llie freshman 
students in the college with the lower mean ability scoie presented a 
])altern of scores on most personality scales about two-thirds of a stand- 
ard deviation above that of the entrants to the institution with the 
higher mean ability score. The lormtT gioup’s scores indicated more 
nonauthoritarian thinking, more social sophistication, less inhibition 
and emotional constraint, more interest in inattcis of a theoretical 
and abstract nature, and greater motivation foi intellectual activity 
(rellcctcd in significant dilleremes on scales measuring interest in ideas 
and leflectivc thought, com(>lcxity of perception and response, and 
originality). 

Ill line with the analysis of Stern ei al., one would infer that the stu- 
dents in both institutions would be chiefly antiaiithorilarians or ra- 
tionals, with the freshnuni in the college with the higher mean ability 
including a greater percentage of lationals. 

Subgroups were identified on both campuses, largely according to 
critcTia of social affiliation, general inteicsts, and |>atticipation in col- 
lege activities (Heist and Webster, 1959). Taking the institution with 
the higher ability level as an example, the smallest of the three sub- 
groups appeared to be well dt^sc'libcd by Stern’s characterization of 
the antiauthoritarians. A second gioup had many characteristics ol 
the rationals; they were not a ithoritarians nor were they in any sense 
antiatithoritarians. A third group, falling between the other two on 
most personality measures, curiously enough possessed some of the 
identifying earmarks of both the antiaudioritarians and the rationals. 
The behavior of the “members “of the three subgroujis was sufficiently 
potent to establish at least two prominent but somewhat diverse sub- 
cultures on this cam|)us, with limited communication between them. 

’The mean ACT. score of the eiiterinR freshmen in the Center’s repiesenluiivc 
national sample of institutions of higher learning. 
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Undoubledly iherc is a diflerence in the general milieu and the educa- 
tional atmosphere between colleges having but one dominant student 
culture and colleges (omposed ol two or more idcntiiiable subculiurcs. 

Another projec i at the Berkeley C^entcr dealt with students who were 
attracted to colleges and tiniversities a large proportion ol whose giad- 
uates laier earned the (lodorate (McConnell and Heist, 1959; Heist, Mc- 
Connell, Matsler, and Williams, i9<)i). A group of students, male and 
female, entering the productive institutions (many of whose graduates 
later obtain the doctorate) were matched in ability with a group of in- 
dividuals entering Ic^ss jiroductive schools. I'he larger population was 
composed of the National Merit Scholarship winners of 195^). On the 
basis of mean store diflercnccs on measured personality characteristics, 
the students who entered the institutions ol greater productivity were 
more flexible in their thinking, more tolerant ol ambiguity, more genu- 
inely inier(-*sted in leai ni rig, more theoretically inclined, and potentially 
more original and creative. Thus, the students that enter certain in- 
stitutions are to be seen as a major (onsidcration in scholastic achieve- 
ment along with the impact of the institution as such. 

May student bodies of average scholastic' ability differ as much in 
personality characteristics as do those of much gi crater capacity? Utiliz- 
ing data Irom an unpublished study at the Centc*r lor the Study ol 
Higher Education, stall members compared cnteiing classes in two 
colleges, situated within the same comity, whose mean academic abil- 
ity scores placed them both within two 01 three points of the national 
freshman mean. Only on two scales, one nicasuiing interest in ideas 
and rellective thought and rite other liberal vs. conservative attitudes, 
did these two Ireshman classes appear similar. On all other scales the 
scores would indicate that they were distinctly diller'enl. One ol the in 
stitutions had many more students with theoretical and (esthetic orien- 
tations, with more comjilex perceptions of the environment, and with 
considerably more manifest imjmlsivity in their routirre beliavioi. 
Wlicther the personalities of the group with the higher stores on the 
tests measuring these characteristics make lor greater intellectuality, 
or for greater ingenuity and creativity, is yet to be determined. 


CONCLUSION 

All too little is known statistically or experimem tally about the re- 
lationship between the personality characteristics students bring to col- 
lege and their academic achica*mcnt, either in the conventional sense 
of grades and persistence, or in the more subtle sense ol inde|)cndent. 
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critical, and creative intellectual competence (which are .seklom re- 
llcctcd in academic marks). Even less is known about ihe relaiionship 
beiwcen personality structure and the attainment of ])crsonal maturity 
and clleclivencss. Bur the first step in makint;; these studies is to httoiv 
the entering student, to know him as an actual or potential scholar, 
to know him as a person and to see him against his backgiouiul anil 
against theiollege enviromiient and its subcult tires. While the reseaidi 
is being done, the unu.^uaily sensitive teaihei will explore the rela- 
tionshi])s for himsi'lf and teaih and lounsel in tire light of what he 
thinks lie has disierncd. 

The assessment of siuh beha\ioral i haracicristics as attitudes, in- 
terests, aspirations, values, and dispositions is possible with iiu leasing 
reliability and validity: it may bi* accomplished so simply that dilliciilt} 
of test administiation, 01 j)rohibiiive costs, no longer are legit imati* 
ic'asons for confining information about the new student to ;• naiiow 
range ol attributes such as scholastic* ajitiiude tcvst scores or high school 
grades. A minimal program ol assc‘ssmt‘nt, including acacUanic aptitude 
and achievement, biogiaphical inloimiit ion, social and ciilluial back- 
ground, and a lew relevant personality c haiac tei istii s will provide a 
meaninglul descn])tion ol the sludcMn bod\ as a whole, and ol the 
student siibgioups that aie louncl on most compuses. By sup|)lc‘ment- 
ing this body of data with me.isuiianenl ol beliels, opinions, and at- 
titudes a basis can be laid lor anahsis ol changes in behavioi that occur 
during college* years and ol the laclois that impc'cle 01 lacilifate these 
changes. 

One of the more lundamental pioblems in imderstanding student 
development during the college seals is to determine what the student 
“mix” should be foi optimal individual development. W'e have alrcMcly 
asked, wuthoul ollering an answei, what the composition ol a student 
body should be in level and range ol geneial scholastic a|)titudc for the 
most ellective academic achie vement ol individuals ol var\ ing degrees of 
ability. We might also incpiire about the most appro|>iiaie comjiosition 
of a student body in social and cultuial backgiound: Will a student 
from a working-class home InU' himself so alien. iUmI Irom tlie dominant 
social groups in a college alteticUcl primal iU by students Irom well-to-do 
families that he does |jooi or failing academic work? I he atiswet is 
probably not a sitnple otie. One student from ;• lowet-class backgroutid 
may perform poorly in the classroom; another may compensate for so- 
cial inferiority by devoting all his energies to study. What arc the 
factcjrs that are tcsponsible lor these dillerenccs in scholastic perform- 
ance? Would the student who earned high grades but who had little 
social experience liave been better ofl — Irom the criterion of full per- 
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sonal development — in a (ollege where most of the siudcnts were com- 
parable in social and cultural background, even if the institution’s 
intellectual siimulus had been inferior? 

There is growing interest in the significance of congruence between 
the student’s characteristics and needs, on the one hand, and the 
nature and demands ol ihc college environment on the other. An indi- 
vidual with strong authoritarian attitudes might make better grades in 
a college ihat (ondoned or rewarded conformity and dependency than 
in one that aitcmpied to stimulate intellec tual independence and which 
rewarded unconventional intellectual behavior. But should students 
and colleges be so paired? 

One might also ask whether a student with a strong theoretical orien- 
tation should attend an engineering school where there is a decided 
bias ol an applied and utilitarian nature. Or, one might inejuire, would 
it be desiiable lor a student with the abilities, values, interests, and in- 
tellectual dispositions that are fundamental to research and scholar- 
ship to attend a medical school that stresses education for these careers 
and that attracts many students like himself, lather than to go to a 
school that is primarily oriented toward medical practice? 

'J'here is some evidence that the climate of colleges that produce 
many future sc ientists dillers from that in colleges that are more noted 
for the undergraduate preparation of scholars in the humanities and 
the social science's (Thistlethwaite, 1959; Pace, i9()o). 'This leads one 
to ask again wliethei there should be a greater ellort to fit the students 
to the college, or, whether in a complex institution (not necessarily a 
large onc‘) to fit the student to the program or the program to the stu- 
dent. Before this cjuestion can be answered, however, the meaning 
of fitness in terms of optimal development will have to be investigated 
much more extensively than it has been heretofore. 

Jt has been suggested that the distinction of a college depends less 
on what it does to students than on the students to whom it does it 
(Darley, igsfi). A more fruitful hypothesis, however, would seem to 
be that the efficacy of a college is the product of the fortunate conjunc- 
tion of student characteristic s and expectations, and the demands, sanc- 
tions, and opportunities of the college environment and its subcul- 
tures. This is the hypothesis being explored by the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education at Berkeley in a five-year study of student de- 
velopment in eight institutions — Antioch, College of the Pacific, Reed, 
St. Olaf, San Francisco State College, Swarthmore, University of Port- 
land, and the University of California at Berkeley. 
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Nevitt Sanjard 

Developmental Status 
of the Entering Freshman 


I el us consider ihc lollowing dcstiipiion ol the Ircsliiuan enter- 
-*^ing Vassal* College. 

TIk* ty])i(:il licslnniin begins liei (ollcge lile with (‘iigeiness and (onlideiue. 
She is pioiid to be a member ol the <oll(‘ge (omimmiiy and wants to live u|) 
to the honor of ha\ing been admitted. Knowing pieity well what the ne\l l(‘W 
years hold for hei, sIk* is lel.itivelv nntioubled b) (jnestions oi what to do or be. 

She is oriented piimaiil) to the social g!on|>, and hei very (onsidci.drle 
social skill is lieely dis|)Li>ed; she is liieiidlv, ioo|)erative, polite and — at least 
in her external aspect-— poised. She pailicipales comloilably and nnciitically 
in the value's of her lamib and Imme community, has high respect lot our 
social institutions and, toward the powers that be, she is cleletenii.d and un- 
complaining. . . . 

In sum, the typical entering Iresimian is ide.ilistic, sociable, well-oigani/ed 
and well-behaved. Small wonder that on the stanclaicli/ed |)ei'sonality tests, she 
score's as a pretty sound and healthy s|)C‘cimen. . . . 

But this stable and Inipp) lieshman ... is in loi some eye opening and 
disillusioning -and broadening and maturing — c xpc'riencc*. l\y mid-way ol her 
senior year, the chances aie that ^he will leel rather conlused, liusiraleci, anx- 
ious, and will look back on her iMeshman sear as a remote and happy time. 

This was wiittcii aflci li\c ycais of obsci valioir bl Vas.sar sltidciils, 
a pan of the work ol the Mary Conovet Mellon Foundation. For pres- 
ent j)urpo.se.s it is not nece.s.sai*) to claim that the atcounl is (ornjrleie 
or scieniirically ini])e(Tablc, or even to laise the cjuestion ol whether 
the picture given holds lor students cnieiing other colleges. The con- 
cern here is with an approach to tire understanding of the kind ol 
behavior exemplified. 
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In seeking to explain the behavior of the entering freshman we 
should take into ateount characteristics in respect to which he is a) 
like all other peo|)le or at least like personalities in contemporary 
American soc ieiy, b) like all other people in his age range but clilferent 
from older and younger people, c) like almost all other entering fresh- 
men bui dillerent Irom people in the same age range who do not go 
lo college, and d) like no other freshman, or at least like some but not 
others. 

McConnell and Heist, in the preceding chapter, have focused upon 
d), that is, individual and group differences among stiulents at the 
time of their entrance into college, while Douvan and Kaye, in Chap- 
ter /|, have given jjrimary atiention to c) — differences between young 
people who are college bound and those who are not — while taking 
note also ol d) and, to some extent, b). The present chapter is fo- 
cused mainly on b), characteristics that distinguish the freshman from 
j)eople in other age groups; its main argument is that the college ftesh- 
nian is in a distinctive “stage of development” and that actions to 
promote his further developmcrrit must be based in large part upon an 
understanding of this stage. 

Refore considering the distinctive characteristics of the freshman’s 
age group, however, it will be well to note some impoitant respects 
in whidi freshmen arc like everybody else in American society. I'hcy 
are, first and foremost, persons with complex jKisonalities, to be un- 
derstood in the liglit of all we know about the functioning ol person- 
ality ill general. In Cliapter a personality was relerrcul to as an inlerred 
organization of processes within the individual. What are the processes 
of personality and how are they orgaiii/cd? One approach to these 
c|ucstions that has proved useful in the past, and that may serve the 
purposes of this and other chapters in this b(X)k, conceives of the per- 
sonality as comprising three major systems: a system of primitive im- 
pulses and leclings; a system ol inhibiting or punishing forces that have 
been automatically taken over from the social environment — the primi- 
tive conscience; and a system that controls and adapts and integrates 
in accordance with the demands of reality — the ego. 'The inner life 
of the person consists largely in ccjiiflicts and alliances among these 
systems; and it is to patterns of their interaction that we may largely 
attribute observable traits of personality. Impulses are particularly 
likely to be in conflict with the demands of conscience, the internal 
moral authority; and the egc^ has the special task of finding, for im- 
pulses, modes of gratification that are acceptable to conscience and 
in keeping with ihe requirements of reality. Anxieiy, doubt, guilt, or 
behavior that is restricted or peculiar, attend the ego’s failures; satis- 
faction and Joy attend its success. I’he college freshman is as much 
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taken up with this task of the ego and — uiulerncaih his rather bland 
exterior — as susceptible to these feelings, as the rest of us. 

Again, when we ask ourselves what might favor or induce lurther 
development of the freshman’s personality we may refer to genet al prin- 
ciples that hold for him as well as for other people. We may look to sue h 
principles, for example, to explain why it is that the student entering 
Vassar, however well-otgani/ed and conlident she may be as a fresh- 
man, is likely to leel coniused anil anxious by the time she is half 
through her senior year. I'his is because the system of attitudes, values, 
conceptions, and adaptive de\ices with wliiih she entered college has 
had to give way in the faie of rhall:?nges ollered by her education, 
and by the prosj)ect ol life alter college, while a new integration ol 
the personality has not yet been achieved. The ireshman develops when 
he is confronted with challenges that recjtiiri* new kinds of adapti\e 
responses, and when he is freed from the necessit) of maintaining un- 
conscious defensive devices; these hapj)cnings result in the enlarge- 
ment and further differentiation of the s)slems ol the personality, and 
set the stage lor integration on higher levels, lint this does not dis- 
tinguish the Ireshman Irom other people. Everybody has unconscious 
motives and mechanisms, and a repertoiy ol coping device's that he 
hopes will be adeejuate to the cliallenges of life, and everybody can 
develop further when the necessary conditions are present. I'lie poiitt 
here is that when it comes to planning the fieshman’s cMliication the 
characteristics that he has in common with other ])eoplc may be just 
as important as those that distinguish him from othcis; and we can no 
better affoicl to nc^glect general human chaiac tcTistics in our work with 
frc'shmcn than we can in our dealings with any other grou]) of people. 


STATIST IC.AL DESC:RTPTIC)N OF THE COLLEGE 
FRESHMAN 

We may begin to get a distinctive picture ol the freshman by com- 
paring him with other people in terms of f/urintttirs ol general human 
characteristics. The Ireshman is resistant to change^ but it stands to 
reason that he is Irss resistant to change than the adult — and nunc so 
than the child. I’he fieshman’s personality is dilfei entiated — more than 
that of the child but le.ss than that of the senior. And similarly with 
integration. If we had instruments for measuring geireral characteris- 
tics of this kind we could apply them to people ol various ages and ob- 
tain curves of development, and their we could indicate by points on 
the curves where the average freshman stands in comparison with older 
and younger people. 
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Some riirves based on average scores of people of different ages arc 
available. For example, tests of various kinds of intellectual })crforni- 
ance have been given to enough pcoj)le of widely different ages so 
that we (an say ijiiiic definitely that with respect to problem-solving 
ability, K^asoning, and judgment the average i8-year-oId is farther 
along than the child or adolescent but not so far along as the adult, 
ihil, as McCamnell and Heist have pointed out in Chaj>ter 5, it is rare 
that measincs ol interests, attitudes, values, or other aspects of pei- 
sonalily have been obtained in large samples of college freshiiKMi; it 
is even rarer that the same tests ol these attributes have been given 
to fteshmen and to younger and older |)eoplc. Nevertheless, a( cording 
to theory— and to (ommon sense — there are numerous attributes of 
personality which we should exj^ect to increase more or less directly 
with age. VVe may anticipate that despite serious technical dilliculties 
theie will, in time, be empirically drawMi curves representing changes 
in various aspec ts ol j)ersc)nality throughout the file c ycle. Longitudinal 
studies are called lor, as McConnell aticl Heist emphasize, but the work 
ol Chough (1958) with his Calilornia Psychological Inventory and work 
with tlic Strong Interest Blank (Strong, ic).p^) show that much can be 
accomplished by massive cross-sectional testing j)rc)grams. We know 
from Ch)ugh (1958), for example, that the college freshman stands some- 
where l)etw'een the high school freshman and the graduate student 
on tolerance, Ilexibility ol thinking, and psychologieal-miiidedness. 
And Strong was able to report .some years ago that with respect to 
masc ulinity-leminiiiity ol interests people in the college Irc'shman age 
lange resemble adults more -than they resemble the child at the begin- 
ning ol pubeity (Strong, 1913). For the years after the beginning ol 
college a numbei ol sound ()uantitative studies ol change in personality 
characteristics are now available. Webster, Freedman, ancl Heist, in 
(Chapter l*.], ancl Freedman, in Chapter 25, report a number of such 
studies. It would greatly increase our understanding of change dur- 
ing these years il the curves representing the variations of pcTsoiiality 
chaiacteristics with age in young adulthood could be hitched onto 
those which describe events during the much more intensively studied 
period ol childhc^ocl to late adolescence. 


THE FRESHMAN’S STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT 

A set of distinctive average scores on personality tests, though valu- 
able, is rather far from being a complete picture of the typical fresh- 
man’s personality. Such a picture must include not only estimates of 
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the various individual diaraftcrisiics but also sonic rcprescntaiion of 
the dynaniir relations anioiifr the major parts ol ilie iicrsonalil). These 
relations, above all, must be known liy the ediualor who would change 
the IVeshinan’s pcisoiiality. The (jueslion is, what piocesses ol the 
petsonalil) arc determining, and. also, how may these iletermining 
processes be alletted by intervention from outside? 'To answer this 
ilouble (|tieslion we must titili/e, as suggested above, a theory of the 
whole personality in its ijitei actions with the environment. More than 
this, since personalities change in their stiucttne oxer lime, deliberate 
iiilei veiition at a particular time recjuires that account be taken ol the 
|)aili(iilar siriuime existing at that titne. Hence* our interest in the 
fieshinan’s "stage” ol devclojmicnt. 

'I’hc idc?a of a “stage” of development rests upon a conception oi a 
coitr.sr oi clevelojmient, that is to say. an ordci ol events defining prog- 
ress from lower to higher levels oi dexelopment. A high levef ol de- 
velopment in jKTsonality is charac tei i/ed chiefly by complexity and by 
wholenc'ss. It is expressed in a high dc'grcr of (UHnoilinfioti, dial is, 
a large number ol diffeient parts h.iving dillerent and speciali/ed func- 
tions, and ill a high degree of iutrgxitiou, that is, a state ol affairs in 
which communication among parts is great enough so that the* clil- 
feient parts may, without losing ihc*ir essential identity, become oi- 
gani/ecl into larger wholes in order to serve lire laigei purposes of 
the jierson. Using the terms introdticcxl above to stand loi the major 
systems of the personality, we may say that in the highly developed 
pel son thcic is a rich and varied impulse life, many tlifleient impulses 
having now found vaiiotis modes ol expicssion; conscience has been 
broadened and refined in the sense that it is sensitive to many dillerent 
kinds ol moral issues; and it is enlightened and indix iduali/ed; it has 
been brought under the sway ol the ego’s jiroc esses and so ojieraies 
in accord xvith the persoifs best thought and judgment; the ego’s 
rc‘sponsiveness to multitudinous aspects of the natural, social, and cul- 
ttnal environments is matched by the diversity of its inter-related sen- 
sibilities and adaptive ca|)ac itic*s; although it judges cwenls and con- 
tiols action in accord with reality, it remains in close enough touch 
with impulse's — the deeper sources ol emotion and will — so that there 
is fieedoni ol imagination and an caidiiiing c a]xuity to be I idly alive. 
I'his highly dcveIo|jed structiiie has a lunclamental stability xvhich is 
cxpu'ssccl in consistency of behavioi over lime; it unde rlies the individ- 
iial's sense ol dirc'ctioii, his independence ol thought and action, and 
his capacity to make and carry out commitments Uf others and to him- 
■:elf. But the struct me is not fixed once and lor all, nor is the consist- 
ency of behavior absolute; the highly developed individual is always 
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open to new experience, and capable of further learning; his stability 
is fundamental in the sense that he can go on developing while re- 
maining essentially himself. 

Where does the Ireshman stand with respect to these objectives? 
If, as we may salely assume, he is far from having attained them, in 
what stage is he? And what arc the conditions ol his passing on to an- 
other stage that is marked by greater complexity and wholeness? I’wo 
(oiKcptions arc netessary to the explanation of progressive changes 
in the personality. One is the idea ol rraditicss, the notion that certain 
kinds of response cannot be made unless certain states or conditions 
have been built u[) in the person; tire other is that change in the per- 
sonality is indiKcd largely by stimuli arising either from the person's 
bodily luiictioning or from his social and cultural environment; and 
that the order ol events in personality development depends on the 
order in which these stimuli are brought to bear. The condition of 
readiness is necessary to further devclopnrent but it is rrot a suiricient 
cause ol such devcloprrrent. The persorrality docs not just unlold or 
trrature accordirrg to a plan of nature. Whatever the stage of readiness 
in the [rersoirality, further development will not occur until stimuli 
arrive to ujrsct the cxistirrg equilibriirm arrd rccjuire Iresh adaptatiorr. 
What the state of readiiress means most essentially is that the individ- 
ual is now operr to new kirrds ol stimuli arrd prepared to deal with 
them iir an adaptive way. 

Hut the picture is sonrewhat nrore comjjlic ated. As suggested above, 
wheir strairrs arc too iirterrse they do not lead to new adaptive responses 
but rather to a fallirrg back upon primitive defensive stratagems. I'hc 
child has oherr to deal with overwhehrring strains, arrd it is comrriorr 
for him to nreet theirr by rejnessitrg iirrjiulses or denyirrg rc'ality. De- 
fensive dcfvices of this kirrd, involving as they do urrconscious processes, 
tend to persist, and to be utili/cd repeatedly in critical situations. It 
is a safe assunrptiorr that everyone who has passc^l childhood carries 
with him aftcrelfects of early struggles witir overwhelm irrg tension. 
I'his circurrrstance has to be taken into accourrt when we consider the 
individiiars readiness for further growth. For here the challengc-re- 
sporrse formula is rrot directly applicable. That formulation was de- 
sigired prirrrarily to explain learning from experience. We cannot ex- 
pect it to hold lor cases in which the individual is prevented by un- 
conscious processes from having the necessary experience, or for cases 
in wliich defensive mechanisms come so readily to the fore that new 
adaptive responses have no drance to be tried. These barriers to learn- 
ing are readily observed amoirg college students. For example, there 
is the girl who cannot learn economics because she cannot seriously 
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entertain any ideas that might threaten her special relationship with 
her father; there is the bo) who cannot work because he fears that 
any achievement by him would gi\c away his desiie to get the better 
of his father. No student is lice of unf'onscious motives and (omplexes 
and unconscious mechanisms of defense, and many gratluates are able 
to put the skills and knowledge acquired in college into the service 
of unconsciously detcrmiiif'd and even sociall) destructive systems ol 
beliefs and attit tides. It is clear, then, that development is to be pro- 
moted not only by (i) offeiiiig the individtial challenges that recjuire 
new responses but also by (2) making the unconscious conscious or, 
in other woids, mcxlilying unconscious structures and changing their 
relations to the consc ions ego. This does not mean, however, that the 
application c')! strictly educational piocedines has to wait until the 
students have had the benefits ol ps^choilietapy. Far Irom it. Even 
with students who sliovv' marked “symplomaiology'* (excludiiig gross 
signs of jisychosis) education may be devoted to ex))anding those parts 
of the student's personality that ate not dominated by unconscious 
[trocesscs. As the consciously delerniined parts ol the peisonaliiy ex- 
pand and develop, (lie unconsciously delet mined parts will shrink in 
relative importance. More than this, unconscious processes may be- 
come conscious under natural conditions in the norma) course of 
events and, given sullic ient knowledge of peisonality lunciioning, it 
may be possible to spc*e<l up this kind of developmcaital change. 'I’hc 
ego is strengthened (liroiigli learning Irom exj)eiience, and the greater 
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its strength the greater its capacity to assimilate unconscious impulses 
and ideas. 

Several theoretical statements about the freshman's stage of devel- 
opment ran be made on the basis of the curves shown in Figure i, 
whicli liave been drawn largely on the basis of the writings of Anna 
Freud (1946). But first it must be made clear that no stage of per- 
sonality development is defined in terms of academic status — fresh- 
man or other — nor in terms of clironological age; such a stage is de- 
fined, rather, in terms of progress toward developmental goals — what 
has already transpired and what is now possible. The proposal here 
is that I here is a stage ol late adolescence that intervenes between ado- 
lescence proper and early adulthood. High school students and ccjllege 
sophomores as well as Jreshinen may be in this stage, and it may be 
tlial not all juniors and seniors have jiassed beyond it. But, partly be- 
cause ol age-linked lactors and paitly because ot factors associated 
with going to college, the fieshman seems more likely to be in this 
stage than do the other categories of older and younger people; cer- 
tainly this stage is more characteristic of the freshman than is any 
other. 

Returning to Figure 1, it may be noted that after adolescence 
the curves lor both impulse and ego continue to rise, so that we may 
say ol the freshman, or ot the 17- or 18-year old, that he is more dc*- 
veloped than the adolescent and less developed than the adult in 
respect t<3 both im[)ulse and ego. But what is striking, and panic ularly 
iniportant, is the relation betw'een these two; after adolescence there 
is a sharp increase in the ratio of ego to impulse. And this, in the pres- 
ent view, expressc*s a most important fact about the Ireshman’s stage 
of development. 'The maximum crisis of adolescence is over, and con- 
ti oiling mechanisms are again in the ascendancy. But the controls de- 
veloped for the pur])ose ol inhibiting impulse are still unseasoned and 
uncertain; they are likely to ojierate in a rigid manner, that is, to be 
rather overdone, as if the danger of their giving way altogether were 
still very real. Thus the freshman tends to be like a convert to adult- 
hood, an enthusiastic supjjorter and imitator of adult ways who knows 
Avliat it is to backslide — which he .sometimes cloe.s. The achievement 
of flexible control, an arrangement in which there is genuine freedom 
of impulses becaii.se there is little danger of their getting out of hand, 
still lies ahead; nevertheless impukses are now inhibited or contained 
witli sufficient effectiveness so that the young person can turn his at- 
tention to other matters. He is now ready lo cc^ncentrate upon his 
relations with the external world — to improve his understanding of 
that world and to find a place within it. 
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This picture of the freshman’s psychological situation is essentially 
a picture of an authoritarian personality structure. Authoritarianism 
in personality is a particular pattern of relationships among impulse, 
conscience, and ego (Sanford, i95(>l)). It is a pattern in which strong 
impulses are directly opposed by an alert, rigid, and punitive con- 
science. 1 he ego has to devote so much energy to restraining impulses 
that its other functions are not well performed; it has been able to 
integrate little of the pjiiuitive conscience with itsell, so that the 
latter continues t() lunction more or less as a foreign body. This state 
of affairs at the tore ol the personality is reflected at the suiiace in 
( haracteristic ways; in stereotypeil thinking, intolerance ol ambiguity, 
punitive morality, submissiveness toward the powctlul and dominance 
toward the weak, conventionality, anti-intellect ualism, hostility toward 
pcoj)Ie perceived to be dillerent from oneself. Jane Loevinger (ip^c)) 
has recently stressed the point that auihoriiaiianism is a stage of de- 
velopment through which we all go, and at which some ol us become 
fixated. Wc may use this conception to elaborate our |)icture of the 
late adolc'sceiit. Authoi itarianism, of a mild soit, is plainly manilest 
in the above sketch of the V'assar freshman — in the deference to au- 
thority, the dependence upon c'xteinal suppoit for her s^stcan of valut*s, 
the neat organization of pcisonality, and the good bt‘havior. riu* fresh- 
man inhibits impulse by being moially strict with himself and others^ 
He is ready to meet stiff re(|uiiements, to work hard, to coidorm with 
what he takes to be the prevailing standards of behavioi — and he is 
inclined to be somewhat intoleiani ol those who do not. An element 
of j)crfectionism, ol striving for puril\ of thought and action is char- 
acteristic of the freshman, lie needs, and finds, moral heroes, and is 
likely to demand that they be pci fed. Me is rather unprepared for 
the discoveiy that his idols have feet of clay, or, at any rate, have some 
human weaknesses. 

Closely related to this is the hatred ol hypocrisy and of “phonics” 
s(3 commonly found in the more sensitive freshman. Here is an ex- 
pression of the autlioritaiian tendency to think in rigid categories, to 
demand that things be clear . nd uncomplicated — and what they ap- 
I>ear to be. 'The freshman will have to learn to deal with shadings of 
good and bad, and witli subtle mixtures of the worthy and the un- 
worthy. He must learn, too, that he may cling to certain values with- 
out totally rejecting people who disagree with him; or, to put it in 
more general terms, he must gain some apjircc iation of the relativity 
of values without losing his capacity to become fully committed to 
? value position. 

But this dc^es not mean tliat the freshman has no right lo expect 
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high standards in those who are in a position to influence his develop- 
ment. It would be a sad state of affairs indeed if the freshman had 
already given up hope of finding nobility of character and greatness 
of deed somewhere in the world. One of the hardest things about grow- 
ing up in rontem|K)raiy America is that at just the lime wlien a young 
person most needs models of private and public virtue he is likely 
to becf)me aware ol corruption in high places, of organized immor- 
ality in some of our major institutions, of the inconsistencies in our 
economic system and in our sexual mores, and of meanness in people 
ch)se at hand whom he thought he could admire. If the young person 
is not to remain in an authoritarian stage of development, and go 
on naively to participate in and become blind to or even identified 
with the prevalent moral shortcomings of our society, he must learn 
to sec things as they are, develop an articulate individual power ol 
judgment, and become able to criticize what he judges to be bad. 
Now, however, he courts new danger: that Jie will reject the existing 
order out of hand, and become totally alienated from the sf)ciety 
and value system rej)rescntcd by his parents and his community. If 
this hap])ens while the young person is still emotionally as well as eco- 
nomically dependent on his parents, and before he has had time to 
develop a value system that is based on his own experience, we get 
one type ol modern “beatnik.*' For many freshmen, no doubt, the sit- 
uation is saved or at least ameliorated by the I act that a young per- 
son’s adult moilel does not need to be in ac tuality a model of periec- 
tion; he needs only to be capable of a])pearing to be that; he needs 
only to be sufficiently free of gross imperfections or have enough ad- 
mirable traits so that the young person can project onto him an image 
of the ideal. lint this mode ol adaptation cannot persist indefinitely 
in the absence of genuine worth in the world as the freshman conies 
to know it. riius it is that a society may beccmic so disorgani/ed and 
dcmorali/ed that it is impossible for a young person to develop an in- 
ternali/ed system of values. On the other hand, the same outcome may 
be common in a purposeful and well-organi/cd society, if its educa- 
tional system is not calculated to carry the individual beyond the au- 
thoritarian stage of development. 

Reference was made above to the young person who has ncjt had 
time to develop a value system based in his own experience. This is 
the situation of the freshman. It is common to say, as do Douvan and 
Kaye in Chapter 4 , that his value system is not internali/ed. And this 
is a defining feature of the authcjritarian personality pattern. The 
values of the entering freshman are supported, typically, by his family 
and home community; he is dependent upon this support, but, at least 
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in the very beginning ol the college tiiiecr, the support is adecjiuite 
enough so tliat the freshman is able to present a picture oL organiza- 
tion anti self-containment. Rui paiental and community support now 
begins to be withdrawn, and values are challenged by other values 
reprCvSentcd in the college environmeni. The Ireshman’s natural re- 
action is lo seek other external supports lor the values with which he 
arrived, or else to adopt dillcrent values that have poweiiul support 
in his new environment. J ius is a major basis Un the freshman’s sus- 
ceptibility to influence by the student culture of the college. I he 
dominant social group is an excellent substitute lor an c'arlier moral 
authority. But be it remembered that the Ireshman is also highly sus- 
ceptible to influence by the authoritative aspects of the faculty. If the 
social arrangements of the college are favorable, students arc ca|iable 
of taking over wholesale the values ol the laculiy — and of exchang- 
ing these values, even though they be liberal ones, lor a dilfei'-nt set 
once a different moral authority was brought to bear. V'alucs a(C|uired 
in this manner, whether from the laculty or through the inlliience of 
student culture, are not internali/cd but mciely borrowed for the oc- 
casion. For values to become iiilernali/ed they must be reflected on, 
and made the objc'ct of the individuars best efforts at judgmcait and 
decision-making; they must find th(*ir way into the personality struc- 
ture through the activity of the conscious and developed ego rather 
than through automatic conditioning oi unconsc ious mechanisms. One 
moves beyond the authoritarian position b) developing a truly in- 
dividual, enlightened conscience; and this, we have argu(‘d. is a major 
educational goal. 

Closely related to the freshman’s authoritarian |)ropensities is his 
instability with respect to sell-esiecmi. lie dot's not know what lie tan 
do, how good he is, or just what to think of hiinsell. just as he looks to 
authority ot the social group for guidance in tlie matter ol moral values 
so does lie look to external soinces ol clelinition and measurement ol 
himself. T’hese sources give conflicting testimony. On the one hand he 
is happy to rcmcmbei his parents’ faith in him, the accomplishments ol 
high school and the plaudits ret civet! there, and, perhafis particularly, 
tlie fact that he was chosen lor admission to his college. But, on the 
other hand, he suspects that he is now playing in a diflerent league, 
and he knows that the major tests ol lilc still await him. In his un- 
certainty he vacillates between overestimation anti untlerestimation of 
himself. His inclination is to stick to patterns of behavior that have 
been rewarded in the past and to display such confidence as he can 
muster. When he encounters failures or near failures in his early con- 
tacts with academic problems or with his new j^eers, as he is bound to 
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do, he is cjisily ihrown inio a slate of self-doubt and anxiety, or even 
depression. This stale will sometimes manifest itself in overcompensa- 
tory self-forwarding maneuvers, sometimes in withdrawal and sell- 
punishment. 

'I’his vulnerability to other people’s appraisals makes the average 
freshman highly susceptible to the inlluence of his Icilow students; 
their appioval oi disapproval can make or break his self-confidence. In 
this situatif)!! it is often a good thing tliat he is given academic grades, 
and is told about the residts of tests of ability and achievement, liad 
news may l)e belter than no news; better, that is, than unccTlainty oi 
than his gloomy imaginings. Fieshmen floinish best not when they are 
given no giades, but when tliey are given searching and hard-hitting 
analyses ol their jicrformances — accompanied by intelligible and real- 
istic pictuies ol what lliey can become. 

One of the greatest dangers at the period ol late adolescence is that 
the young jjerson will commit himsell picnnaturely to a social role, a 
role that helps to dernie him as all right in the eyes of the world but 
which is not in kcej)ing with his genuine needs and talents. One ol 
the easiest ways lor a young man to define himself satisfactorily in the 
eyes ol the wcjrld is to announce an intention of entering one ol the 
incstigeful professions. Beatdslee and O’Dowd have shown, as the*) le- 
port in (Chapter i8, that college students — and lac ulties -readily ar- 
range piofessions in a hierarchy of prestige and then lend to peiceive 
those students who say they are preparing for a given prolession in 
much the same way that they j>erccive j^eople who are ahvady in that 
profession. Douvan amUKaye have pointed out that young women 
entering college tend to accent romance and glamour, and the I mine 
role of wile and mother; but it is not uncommon to cncountc'r fresh- 
man girls who have very clear-cut conceptions ol their Inline places in 
the woild of work. In girls, howewer, intentions to enter |)articnlai 
\ocations arc not usually very peisistent; their main function often 
seems to be to facilitate satisfactory sell-delinitions and thus bolster 
sell-tespc'cl during the early years of college. 

Freshman girls w’ho think in concTCtc terms of preparing for a job 
are likely to say that they want to be mote than “just a wile.” It is as 
if they were aw'are of the fundamental truth pointed to by Douvan 
and Kaye, that high school girls who do not expect to go to college arc 
already leading lives that are largely dominated by sex roles. Fhe girl 
who is entering college has, by virtue of her background and educa- 
tion, a more extensive life-space, and the prospec ts of a future lile in 
which sexual and maternal roles will have a place wdthin a broad 
context of other rewarding activities. Thus it is not dillicult for her to 
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inhibit llic overt expression of sexiinl impulses. But she does have the 
problem of (Icinonstrating her icmininliN in other wa\s. wShc asks hcr- 
sell how to be leminine though ediuated; or how to be lemiiiiiie 
though (oinmitted to a jnogram ol activities that, ap])arenily, Iiave 
nothing to do with sex loles. Inexperiemed as she is, she tends to re- 
strict Iierscll rather narrowly to culruiall\ defined ieniinine activities 
aiid interests, and to be ntuch coiueined with the (juestiou of liow she 
can kee|) up or iiu lease het attractiveness to men. She still has to learn 
ol the variety ol things she might do. ol the diveisits of roles slie might 
take, without endangeiing her capacity to carry out c*ssc*nlial leminine 
lunc tions. 

riie young man’s doubts and leais, and hopes, about his masculin- 
ity arc ccjiially familiar phenomena. As a college Ireshman lie has 
leached a place wheie the cnici.d tests cannot he postponed much 
longer. 'The chances are that he is still in clouht ahoui the purely 
|)hallic aspec ts of his masc u Unity, and the task ol int(\giating his phallic 
impulses with his feelings ol tendeiness in an intimate lelai ionship 
with another peison still lies ahead. Fc*ais ol homosexuality are likely 
to he very much in the picture, the moie so il iht‘ young man now 
enteis into a special kind ol close and exclusive contact with memhers 
of his own sex. Since in the c idtme ol the United Stales any display ol 
fc*eling or ol sensitivity among males is likeK to he regarclc‘d as femi-* 
nine, it is common to find on out campuses cults ol masculinity in 
which young men displ.iy lot the heiiefil ol (‘ac h other such |)ower and 
|)olency as the) possess oi can imitate. Panty laicis ate hut one exatn|)lc* 
of a gencM’al phenomenon. In such situations gettuine friendships 
among tnen, winch it'c|uire icwelation ol inner feelings, ate dilliculi to 
form. "I'hc sensitive \oung man will most piohahly exjjtrss his more 
human side in friendship with a Noung w«)man. This is a large* de- 
termining lac tor in the eatl) matriages so common on the catn|)ust.*s 
today. Stull mariiagc*s solve foi the time heitig many ptohletns for the 
young man; l)ut they do not piomote genuine Iriendships with his 
fellows — wliich he may miss latet on — nor a mature choice ol s|)oiisc' — 
which also may he regretted lat i. 

The late adolescent must fmcl adecjuate support lor his self-esteem 
while he goes on with the long-tange undei taking ol finding himsell 
and his place in the world. Oi, to pul this difleiently, he must some- 
how see to it that what he now does in the inleresr of his sell-esteem, 
say, make a picmatiire vor alional commitment or cling to some pattern 
of behavioi that is momentarily reassining, does not inteilere too much 
V’ith liis development as a peison. Over the long pull he must, il he is 
to become highly developed, build up an internal basis lor self-evalua- 
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lion and learn to take satisfaction in accomplishments that are gen- 
uinely worthwhile, in the sense that they are in keeping with the best 
in our culiure; he must evolve a self-conception that includes as much 
as possible of his real sell, his abilities, inclinations, and underlying 
impulses, and is at the same time in sufficient accord with reality; the 
level ol his aspirations must be adjusted to real possibililies but at the 
same time be high enough to enlist the best that is in him. 'Fliesc 
achievcmenls are the work of the eg<); or, more precisely, they become 
increasingly possible as the ego becomes increasingly exj)andcd, dif- 
ferentiated, and integrated. For these things to ha])pen the late ado- 
lescent must subject himself to testing, must have the experiemes that 
he has been approaching with trepidation, must know failure and 
frustration. No doubt some reassurance from family, or peers, or 
friends is very helpful, and probably necessary. In the culture of today, 
with its accent on competition and succc*ss, everyone needs other people 
who can see worth in him as a pc^rson, worth that is not measured by 
his worldly success, liut for the liTshman in college, achievement is 
bound to be in the focus of attention, and he may be considered 
fortunate if he encounters teachers who can see his potential and en- 
courage, through recognition and example, activities that ate at once 
valuable in themselves and favorable to his iurthcr development. In 
general, as Erikson (1953) has pointed out, the college environmcMil is, 
or could be, highly favorable to the stabilization of the young pei son’s 
self-conception and sclf-esicem; here he is aflorded a continuous op- 
portunity to test himself in various spheres of activity without his 
failures being catastrophic and without his successes leading to pre*- 
mature commitments. 


THE SITUATION OF THE ENTERING FRESHMAN 

When we consider some of the commem features of the freshman’s 
situation — his absence from home, the academic reejui remen is and 
expectations, the pivsence of a student society and culture to which he 
must adapt himsell — it seems that we are justified in thinking of his 
entrance into college as bringing about a developmental crisis, in 
Erikson’s sense of this term (Erikson, 1953). Certainly there are features 
of the freshman’s environment that are challenging enough to induce 
development if they are mastered, but which at the same time may 
easily be so threatening or overpowering as to lead to fixation of 
present defensive stratagems or even to regression to earlier ones. 
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In considering the freslinian’s situation \vc have to reckon with con- 
siderable variability among the colleges, and we have to look below 
the surface ol the particular enviroiimental circiimstances. 

It would appear that, generally speaking, leaving home to go to 
college is in some ways highly lavorable to ihe development ol irer- 
sonalily. I'he student is almost bound to eiuounier and to take seri- 
ously values and roles that are diffcTent IVom some that he has taken 
for granted; he is thus loited to make conscious choices and to take 
the hrst steps toward building a value system ol his own. Again, when 
he is free of the exjjectaiions ol lamily and ('omniunily he is able to 
try new nrodes ol behavior, stimulate irew kirrds of perceptions ol him- 
self by other people, and thus to expand his personality by trial and 
error along lines that in the long run will be in keepirrg with his 
fundamental inc linations. But before we conc lude that the residential 
college is always to be prelerred to the contmuter collc^ge, other things 
beirrg ecjual, we irrust consider that students of the former ty|>e ol 
college do irot necessarily lc.‘ave honre psychologically. They rrray still 
be gc'ogia phi call)' near honre and see their jrarenis olten; or even il 
college and honre are not close togethcT the parerrts nray still, througli 
vigorous corrc'sporrderrce, retain their cetrtral place irr the student’s 
lile s|)ace; or going to a [rarticular college may have the essential rrrearr- 
irrg of rerrrairring irr the gravitatiorral field of the family: it nray have* 
been the father’s or the irrother's college, there nray be relatives or 
Itierrds of the family or acc|ualntatrces frrrnt the hoirre conrtrrurrity 
there now, aird they nray effectively teiirirrd the freshmarr ol his origins 
aird of what is c'Xpected ol him back honre Such circurnstarrees rrray rrot 
oirly “cushion the shock ” ol leavirrg hemre; they may actually bar the 
studerrt, throughout his college career', hour c*ver having the experierree 
of standing irr princijrled op|)osition to his jrarcnls. 

A truly ellcHiive coirrnrunity college, as Riesnran and jerreks have 
jjointed out in Cha))ler jj, irra) jrrovide conrmutirrg studeiris with both 
irriellectual siiimilaiiorr arrd social support to help therrr achieve irr- 
dependeircc ol their jrarertts. Whether or rrot it does so would seem to 
depend orr such factors as the degree of corrtrast betweerr the prevailing 
college values and those of the family, how^ much ol a comrnnnity and 
how attractive a c'ommurrity the college succc^ecls irr being, and whether 
or not it is able to give the student a strong sense of membership 
within it. 

Mervin FrcedTiian, in his account of the freshmaii year at Vassar, 
shows that the impact of the first few weeks ol college is very cliff ererrt 
for different girls, depending on variations in background and con- 
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temporary situation (Freedman, 195O). His “Group A” is composed of 
girls who have graduated from private schools that prepare for the 
Eastern private colleges, who have considerable prior acquaintance 
with the college — probably having visited it — and who, very likely, 
have friends or relatives who are or have been students of the college. 
College eniiance makes lew demands uj^on these students. I’hey have 
been well enough |ne|)aied atadeiiiically so that no great adjustments 
ale now ie(juired, and their social life is very likely to be a continua- 
tion of what they aie used to. Freedman writes, “J 1 one important 
luiKtion ol a college is to induce students to le-examine theii estab- 
lished ways and accepted habits ol thought, it appears that the dif- 
ficulties in tile way ol carrying out this function with the present group 
of students are great.” (Freedman, 1956, p. iH) 

Freedman’s “Group IV’ is com|)c)sed ol girls from public high schools, 
who are somewhat lower in social status than those ol Group A and 
who have less familiarity with the college. For these students the aca- 
demic life of the college does constitute a severe test; they are veiy 
likely to experience anxiety and feelings ol incompetence but often, if 
they remain in (ollc*ge, they come to know the satisfactions of gradually 
attaining mastery of cliflicult subjects. Although, before coming to 
college, these girls worry much about the social fate that awaits tfiem, 
it usually turns out that they are readily accepted by their fellow stu- 
dents; and although preoccupied with their academic dillicidties they 
tend to be readily “absotb(?cl into the main stream ol student culture.” 

For students ol “(iroup (”’ college is very much ol a new experience. 
T hese girls come from geographic areas that do not ordinarily send 
many students to Eastern colleges; they may be of lower-rrriddle-class 
origins and may attend college with the aid ol scholarships; in many 
cases they belong to ethnic oi' religious minority groups. For studerrts 
of this grou|) academic demands are apt to be at least as great as they 
arc* for (iroup 11. And at the same time girls ol Grouj) G have, by far, 
the most complicated problems of .social adjustmerrt. Flrey are sul- 
ficiently clillerent from the great majority of the studertts so that they 
cannot be automatically absorbed by the dominant student society 
and the prevailing student culture. They arc likely to be aware of 
their differences from the other students in background and values 
and, hence, their entering into a new student society arrd culture is 
likely to cmtail a variety of conscious decisiorrs arrd deliberate efforts. 
T hese students are in a situation wdierc they arc virtually forced to 
consider alternative values and modes c^f behavior; and their chances 
of evolving a system of values that is more complex than that with 
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which they began college, and that is increasingly their own, would 
appear to be very good.* 

It seems j)robablc that I^rcedinan’s findings at V'assar can be gen- 
eiali/ed to other private women’s colleges as well. On the other hand, 
things may well be rather dillerent at other kinds ol institutions, such 
as the large cosino|)olilan unixersities, the piixate men's colleges, the 
state nniversiiies, or the community colleges. 

(Consider, lor example, what is likely to be ihe case when students ol 
Freedman’s (h’oiip A Inul themselves at a |)lace like the University ol 
C^hicago, where according to Stern (Stern, C:ha|)tei lm. and Stern, Stein, 
and Bloom, iitsh) theie is a high level ol cultural sophistication, great 
diversity in the student body, and a maximmn of freedom — both in 
res])ect to academic re<|uirements and in resj)e( i to personal living. In 
these ( iic iimstances w'e should expex l students of the (iroup A t\pe. 
whose authoritai ian tcaidencics appc'ai to be matked, to expeiience 
considerable anxiety and eagerlv to seek the association ol students 
like theinselvcvs — if indeed they had not airangc‘d lot such association 
itr achance. If such students tail to find siip|)oit in any satisiactory peei 
group thcic is considerable likelihood that they will find the situation 
intoleiablc and leave college. This is in line w'ith Stem’s finding, re- 
ported in (diaptei 21, that students who witiuhew fiom the University 
of Clhicago in the licshman year terrded to be relatively high in auihor- 
itarianistn. 

Ciroup Cl students might immediately lec l more* at home at (ihicago 
than at Vassar, though with sonre clilleiences having to do with the 
other kind ol sex roles. Let us corrsider boys ol a lyjre corres|)onding 
to Freedman’s (iroup A. II we assunre that their private schools were 
aniorrg those that accerrt strictrress arrcl leginreir, w^e should expect to 
firrd in this grouj) the strongest terrderrey to hell-raisirrg. Fhe contrast 
betweerr the authority of the school and the Ircedom ol the college will 
olterr strike these bo)s as an o|)cir invitalioir to express their rebellious 
tendencies, to make Iresh attenrpts to cvstablish their indeperrderree and 
their male iderrtity; but these l)oys are by no nreans ready to do with 
out authority, and their cflcits at outrageous behavior arc uircoir- 
sciously calculated to induce college olfieials to take a sttorrg hand 
with thcmi. When the officials oblige, as they often do, the boys arc able 
to corrtinirc in their authoritarian ways, delerrirrg to the onicials, with 
an cver-reacly “Sir,” when they arc- jrresent. while taking advantage ol 

^\n atcoiiiit of the student ciiluiic at X'assar is given by Iluslincll in C’haptcr i \\ 
while in Chapter 13, Newcomb discusses in general terms the pnxe-sses of the 
student’s adaptation to the pressures of Iris peer gioups. 
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their absence to undertake some new venture in “masculinity.’' An 
obvious diiicrcnce between the boys and the girls of this group is that 
the latter rarely engage in behavior of which the police take notice, 
that is, impulsive group behavior ol an aggressive or primitive nature. 
I’his is not only because both the boys and the girls wish to adhere to 
conventional sex roles; in addition, as Douvan (1957) has established, 
boys of this age are much more concerned than girls with establishing 
their independence, a task that is far Ironi easy when there is an under- 
lying tendency to authotitarianism in tlie personality. It is much easier 
for girls to submit to the authority ol the college; their pritle is not at 
stake, and they can wait to make their bid lor inde|>endcnce. At col- 
leges like Vassar it seems that the crisis ol independence often tomes at 
the time of graduation, when the young woman at last has the alterna- 
tives ol teaJly leaving home, by taking a job, doing giaduale work, or 
making a sornewhaL unconventional marriage, or returning to the 
familiar surroundings and value-orientation of lamily and home com- 
munity. But there is no doubt that the freshmen girls of Group A are 
like the boys of this group in their inclination to keep adults at a 
distance; this they accomplish by manifest politeness and a cool, often 
subtle, passive resistance to the hu ully’s efforts to educate them. 

When boys of a type (orresj>ondiiig to Freedman’s Group C go away 
Irom home to a much sought after college or university they usually 
expect to be changed; olteii they arc consciously seeking a new system 
of values and a new |KTsonal identity. Typically, they have serious 
scholarly or professional interests, and have had the exj)erience of 
being rather out ol things socially. For such students thcie appears to 
be a wider range of altet natives than is the case with the boys dis- 
cussed above. Boys of the Group C type are very open to inlluence by 
the faculty; when there is c)pportunity for moderate contact with 
faculty members, lacidty values arc readily taken over. If the boy al- 
ready has a strong prolessional predilection he is readily picked oil by 
one of the departments and prepared for membership in one of the 
scholarly or scientific professions. But these boys are also susceptible 
to influence by the student peer grcjup; the laci that they have not 
been oriented to the social grou[> before is no sign that they will not 
be happy to be taken in by a friendly and socially skilltul group of 
their peers. Their very lack of social experience is a factor in their 
susceptibility. Such boys often give their parents and other well-wishers 
many anxious mometUs, as evidence mounts that they have gotten in 
with the wrong crowd. T here may be considerable floundering and 
some near catastrophes before tliey find themselves in some style of 
life that embraces the aspirations with which they began college, (iirls 
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(il Group C diller (roni the boys in at least one imj3onam icsi)cct: they 
can give up their professional ambitions (piickly and ahogetlier under 
the influence oi their new-found college friends. It soineiinies turns oui 
that their academic motivations arc based on a need lor recognition, 
and with suitable recognition assured they are unable to find other 
reasons for seeking a career. 

These examples suffice to show that in order to render a compre- 
hensive account of the situation ol the entering ireshnian we must 
sjjccify for each type of institution the circunisiaiKes of academic wotk, 
social orgaiii/ation, and general culture that impinge u|)on siudeiils ol 
varying personalities, backgrounds, and degrees ol academic and social 
preparation. Analysis of this kind can show (hat lor some students 
entering college is a critical event that initiates striking spurts in per- 
sonality development. Other students are able, by their choice ol col- 
lege and by their academic and social prepatation, so to reduce the 
strains of college entrance that no new patterns of adaptation arc 
elicited. For still other students, the strains ol the* fiist lew wt*eks ol 
college are so great that there are set in motion maladaptive resporrses 
which may lead to leaving college iir the freshman year (cl. Sumnrer- 
skill, Chajrter 19). 


THE CX)LLEGE AS A STIMULUS TO DEVELOPMENT 

Adequate knowledge ol the developmental status ol the entering 
freslimarr will include understandirrg ol what is rec|uired to change 
that status and, particularly, knowledge ol what the college might do 
to bring about desired development in its students. Fhe hyirotheses 
oiler ed below irray suggest sonre directions for luture irrvestigatiorr. 

These hypotheses all have to do with wa\s irt which the college might 
promote — or hamper — changes in the directions ol the several major 
goals ol development: freedonr ol impulse, enlighterrrrrent of consc ierree, 
and different iatiorr arrd irrtegralion of the ego. Irrri^ulse, corrscierrte, 
and ego are intricately inter -rei.iied, as we have scc*n; a change in one 
will bring change in the others, and changes in the matiiiest thar- 
acteristics of persc^rrality may usually be atiribiried to interactions ol 
the three systems; ircver tireless, lor |jur poses ol analysis, developmental 
trends irr these systems may be considered se|)arately. 

Freeing of impulse. For the freeing ol irrrpulse the c iirriculuin may 
be a most important instrument. In Chapter' 2 the argument was ad- 
vanced that the best way to Iree inrpulses is to develop the life of the 
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imagination, and that this is best done by enabling the student to 
handle with case the symbols of our culture. For example, the ellective 
leaching ol literature could reveal ihe student to himself, permitiiiig 
him lo bring into the open feelings and phantasies ol which he was 
|)reviously unaware. Again, the development of scholarly interests may 
provide ( hannels through which the individual can express his most 
primitive as well as his complex and socially fashioned needs. All of 
these processes are destribed in detail in Chapter ii, where the ciii' 
lirulum is in the focus of attention. 

It may be insertetl here that when we speak of the joys ol intellectual 
activity it is not im|died that all intellectual excitement and aesthetic 
delight are rooted in the emotional needs ol chihihood. The general 
theory with which we are working allows lor the cmergeiue of complex 
cognitive ami aesthetic needs that aie not sustained by remnants of 
childish feelings and jdianlasic^s. But when we aic talking about the 
fleeing ol impulse it seems well to kcc}> constantly in mind the lact 
that the child is cuiious and filled w^ith wonder, that these inclinations 
are often pretty well kncxked out of him by the discipline and leaining 
processes that are considered nccessaiy to getting him into college, and 
that it is up to the college lo try to restore to the fullest possible extent 
his natural iiK|uisili\e inclinations. One trouble with accenting the 
purely cognitive need — a concept that has good standing in psychology 
— is that this lends to support the primness, and griuuiess, that is so 
often permitted to pervaclc what is callcxl “the intellectual lilc ol the 
college." T rue enough, a gicat deal of intellec itial activity is dominated 
by jirocesses, suc h as disc rjminating, reiiuinbei ing, and oigani/ing, that 
belong extlusively to the lealm ol the ego. But iheie is good reason to 
believe that in the highest lonns ol intellectual activity, those that 
contribute to culture, the naive curiosity c^l the child--and the chilcrs 
capacity lor entertaining the playful and the lanlastic- -have been 
brought back intcj the picture. 

'The liberalizing influences ol ccdlcgc are not restricted to the im- 
agination: the college may also show the way to freedom of impulse at 
the level of behavior. For one thing, unless he comes lioni an unusually 
sophisticated background, the fiesliman is likely to cncountei at college 
norms of behavior that are mote liberal than those he has relied upon 
before. He observes peo|)le doing things and saying things and adopt- 
ing altitudes which he thought were proscribed. This is an aspect of 
that freedom of the college situation that was spe^ken of above; heie 
is the scjphistication, the liherality, about which he has perhaps been 
warned. The IVeshman’s impulses incline him to do what the others 
are doing but, owing to his authoritarian personality structure, he finds 
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it difiiculi to coiiinnplaic these things without anxiety. But the tollege 
usually affords safeguards — sometimes excessive ones, no doubt — 
against his going too far; and it provides an environment in which he 
may experiment with new forms ol expression without the conse- 
quences of his mistakes being too serious. More important, the fresh- 
man may soon discover that the freer patterns of behavior and the 
more liberal norms arc exhibited by people, faculty and okler students, 
whom he (an respect aiui adinite. riius eiuoiiraged, he may go on to 
observe that many ])atterns of behavior that he could lu^t j)ermit him- 
self, or even dream ol adopting, are not only harmless but intrinsic 
features ol a j)rodu(tive adult lile. I'hu.s, if he is not delealed at the 
start by his anxieties and the revival ol delensive medianisms. he ma\ 
go on to increase the laiigc ol his (expressions ol impulse. 

Again, the freshman may be constrained in the expression of impulse 
not only by his moral code but b) his ignorance — his ignorame, that 
is, ol how deep and genuine feelings may be artidilaled or otherwise 
expri'ssed. To give us tutelage in expression ol our leelings is one ol 
tlie major hmetions of literature and drama; but unless the fieshman 
lias been fortunate in his cultural background his tomeptions ol how 
to leel, how to be emotional, ate likeh to have been largely deter- 
mined l)y the conventions ol HolKvvood movies and 'TV shows. As 
suggcst(*d above, his humanistit studies may now deepen his ac(|uaint-* 
ance with what is truly human. But he needs something more, and the 
college is in a position to offer if that is, models ol adult emotional 
behavior in people with whom he has day-to-day lelationshijrs. Oldei 
students, pci haps graduate students in p.ntidilar, often contiibute 
something to meeting this need. Much more is (oniributed when mem- 
bers of the faculty reveal themsebes as human beings. I'liey may do 
this in classroom or office, but these situations seem not as conducive 
to self-revelation as are more complex forms of social oigani/ation, 
such as faculty-stiiclent committees, in which laculty members take a 
variety of roles. 

The impulse life of the freshman is restricted by the persistence ol 
childish modes ol cxjrrcssion. Robert White (195-)* instructive 

discussion of j)crsc)nality growth after adolescence, lists among the 
“natural growth trends' a trend toward “lieedom in personal rela- 
tionships.” 'This lieedom amounts to ability to respond to people as 
individuals in their own right rather than as mere representatives of 
the important figures of erne’s childhood. White assumes, as would 
this writer, that the child conceives ol his parents in sim|)lc and stereo- 
typed ways and that his emotional relationships with them are in 
accord with his limited images ol them. The whole pattern of con- 
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cepiions and responses lends to persist, olieii because crucial elements 
in the pal tern have been rendered unconscious. Thus it often happens 
that a studeni expects his teachers to be just like his images of his 
|jareiils; and moie, he reacts lo teachers as if they were parents, his 
whole repertory ol diildhood tendencies now seeking expression. I’liere 
is picniy of impulse, plenty of deep-going feeling and emotion, in- 
volved in these reactions to adults, but we can hardly speak of the 
impulses as being free. On the contrary, they arc bound by the guilt 
and anxiety that aecomjxiny inappropriate past reactions and by the 
nariow view of what there is to be responded to. Kreedom tomes as 
one notices more about the other person, and achieves a greater range 
and flexibility of i espouse. (As did Nfark Twain when, as a young man, 
he noticed that his father had miraculously chang(‘d into a reasonably 
agreeable lellow.) Freedom in this sense means ability to he sijontane- 
oiis, friendly, and egalitarian. 

Favoring growth in the college situation are opportunities for new 
and varied friendships, and for relationships with laciiliy members 
which will show that they are not. alter all. just like one’s parents. 
Favorable also are ojiport unities lor takitig adult roles so that the 
student may learn something of what it means to be an adult. Usually, 
it seems, the college situation is sunicienily safe to enc'oinage the in- 
dividual to put out new leclers, and siillic iently permissive to permit a 
continual increase in the range ol feelings. 

Hut all may not be so lavorable. For one thing, most social learning 
in college, es|3ccially during the first yc*ars, occurs under conditions ol 
distraction; there is usually enough anxiety so that the tendency lo fall 
back upon earlier respcjnscs is strong. Moreover, it is irc(|uently pos- 
sible for some siudenis to find laculty members who will accept, and 
sup])ort by recipiocation, transferences ol infantile pal terns, whether 
these are dependent, submissive, or erotic. At the same lime the sludent 
peer group may be cjuite jnoduclive ol devices for keeping the faculty 
at a disiance, forcing tlmm always to behave like faculty — even to be- 
liave all alike — so that little is learned about adultness, cillier through 
observation or through forcc’d variation of response. And to mention 
another important complex ol pecT grouji norms, there is likely to be 
pressure to accept patterns of dating behavior that practically guaran- 
tee that the object of one’s interest will not be perceived and responded 
to as an individual in his or her owm tight. 

In considering freedom ol personal relationships in our work at 
Vassar (Sanford, Ed., i 95 fM), we distinguished between students who 
are primarily adult-orientc'd and students who are primarily peer- 
oriented, while admitting that tliere is a larger middle group who do 
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not distinguish themselves on this dimension. If one is concerned about 
conformity, it is important to ask first: conformity with the demands 
of what group? 

The best examples of classical lack of freedom are seen in the adult- 
oriented group. Here one may sometimes observe fairly clear-cut 
mother-transferences to older women teachers. A student involved in 
su( h a relationship will exhibit many signs ol iminaiurity, including 
olten a kind of coiii|3ulsi\'c licvotion to duty that results in consistently 
good gra<les. Study ol these cases will often show that the relationship 
is serving as a means for gaining freedom from a rather ovei whelming 
actual mother. Powerful mateiiial inf'uence, sui)ported by a host of 
tendencies carried over horn childhood, could hanlly be oj>pose(l with- 
out a strong ally; and since the teacher usually represents more liberal 
\alues and a more flexible and enligliteiu'd conscience than does the 
accustomed mother-image, there is a good chance of eclucatiomil gain 
from the relaticmship. The slower rate c»f giowih on the pait ol the 
student who becomes involved in such icdationships is by no means an 
indie ation that she will not eventually go as lar developmentally as her 
more precoc ions sisteis. 

One might conc lude Irom a lust accpiaintaiue with a typical pc'cr- 
oriented student, on the other hand, that adults haiclly ever entered 
into her world at all. (lloser study, however, soon reveals that she man^ 
ages them conceptually with one or tlie other ol thc,'se sterecuypes: they 
are either aiithoriiies, disc iplinai ians to be* submitted to or std)veried 
as the occasion rccitiiies, or else benevolent, easily exploited mamas 
and papas. 

One of the main lunctions ol jreer cidiure, as stiggested above, is to 
maintain this state ol aflairs; to avoid any real involvc'ineni with adults, 
such as would threaten to uirset an internal organi/alion and a view 
of the world which have setved well enough in the past. One might ask 
then, when and how do these students evei achieve freedorn in their 
relations with adults? One answer is that many never do. Other stu- 
dents do turn from the peer giotijr by the tinre they are seniors; perhaps 
for semre of these, member shij.* in the group was necessary in order to 
show their ability tc^ belong; having achieved mastery on this score, 
they in tinre exhausted the possibilities ol peer cultures, tor some, the 
devclo[)TTient of a rewarding relatiorishi|> with a student ol the opposite 
sex is the basis for drilling away horn the adolescent groiij^. 

It follows from the above conception of the peer group, however, 
that one way— pcrha|)s the only way— in which peer-oriented students 
can attain freedom in personal relationships is for laculty members to 
enter importantly into their lives, stir them up, and produce situations 
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that will expose the inappropriateness of old ways of reacting by re- 
vealing the dilierences between real adults and the stereotypes of 
adults that characterize the peer-oriented students. 

Enlightenment of conscience. When conscience is individualized and 
enlightened the individuars moral standards and values are supported 
by his own knowledge, thought, and judgment; they are no longer 
mere remnants of the training of childhood, nor mere copies of what 
is espoused by figures of authority or by the immediately jjresent social 
group. Standards and values are now the individuars own; they are 
based on his own experience, and may be espoused by his own motives. 
When (onscience is enlightened there is no longer any great gap be- 
tween what the individual wants to do and what he feels he ought to 
do. 

Enlightenment of conscience does not necessarily bring any great 
change in the content of the values with which the student enters col- 
lege. The developmental trend ol which we are speaking has to do 
rather with change in the way values are arrived at, and in the rela- 
tions ol the value system to the rest of the personality. It does seem, 
however, that as conscience becomes enlightened values become moie 
“humanized,*’ in White’s (1952) sense of this term. I'he huinani/ing of 
values involves movement Iroin a literal belief in rules to an altitude ol 
greater relativity; there is increase in the awareness of the human 
meaning of values, and iii the inclination to see values in relation to 
their social jnirposc. riiese changes in the individual’s system oL values 
seem to be natural concomitants of movement from traditionally re- 
ceived values to a personally wrought system. 

It is with respect to the enlightenment of individual conscience that 
differences between freshmen iind seniors at Vassal* have appeared to 
be most marked (Webster, 1956). Seniors are clearly more llexible and 
uncompulsive, more tolerant and impunitive, more rebellious and 
critical of authority, less orthodox in religious outlook, more rejecting 
of traditional feminine roles, more unconventional and noncon form- 
ing, more liberal in their views on interpersonal relationships. 

What happens, we may suppose, is that old, automatically accepted 
values are challenged by competing values, inducing conflict and hence 
a necessity for new perceptions and new thinking. At the same time, 
wider experience of one’s own impulses, and of cmpathic reactions to 
other people, confront the individual with new phenomena that must 
be taken into account. 

But not all seniors differ from freshmen in the ways indicated above. 
We must seek some explanation of those cases that tlo not go along 
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with the majority. Some students, as suggested above, do not succeed 
in extricating themselves from a peer culture that serves as a powerful 
support for a traditional value system. Jn other students, dependent 
relations with parents are maintained throughout the college years, 
owing to such factors as continued piopiiupiity of inlluential parents. 

Another possibility is that an authoritai ian (oiisticiicc may fiiid re- 
enforcement in the college regime or in lainpus authority figures. The 
notion still ])ersists anioug some college teachers that avc may build 
character through discipline. The idc\i seems to be that il we pour on 
the work and make students toe the mark they will somehow inteiual- 
i/e tliis strictness and become capable ol governing themselves in the 
way we have governed them. Of comse they do not: instead, their 
authotitarianism becomes more dec^ply entrenched. Late adolescents 
will genuinely accept discipline, that is, incorporate it in a way that 
can aflect their characteis, only when certain conditions are iulm. One 
such condition is that they must have* claiific'd and ado|)tecl for them- 
selves the purpose in the name of which the haid woik and saciifice 
aie demanded. 'The athletic coach can demand a gieat deal of his stu- 
dents because he and they share a soc ial |)uipose that seems to tluMU 
v(*iy impoitant, and bc'cause he olwiously dtiiiands as much ol himsell 
as he does ol them. But thc*se conditions can haidly be duplicated in 
the classroom, whete students must try to shoulder others into the 
lower half of the grade distribution curve, and where it is hard to know 
just what the teachcT is rec|uiiing ol himsell. The academic* teachei 
may, ol couise, demand much of a student in the interests ol a stand- 
ard that the student has set himself oi in the name of an agreed con- 
ception ol what the studcMit can become*. But this is possible only when 
student and teacher have clevelo|>ecl a lelaiionship, one in which the 
student admires the teacher and the teacher knows and caies about 
the student’s progress. I'his condition is difficult to establish in the 
c rowded collc'ges ol today. 

The problem can be even more complicated. Ihofessional schools 
often deliberately set out to terrori/e their students, and to put them 
through a long series of jrainfid and huniilialing disc i|jlinai y actions. 
Some such schools can be matched in this respect only by ceiUiin strict 
girls’ boarding schools or some nurses’ training piograms. Piesumably 
the discipline has some meaningfid relationship to the goal that the 
student has set himself, that is, preparation lor future practice. Yet it 
does irot appear that the discipline is hilly accepted. Instead, as 
Hughes, Bcxker, and Geer have shown in the case of a medical sc hool 
(Chapter 15) students develop collective devices lor resisting faculty 
influence and lor setting their own rales ol work; and when the stti- 
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dents hnvc beconie piolessioiials they often seem to enjoy passing along 
to the next generation of students the kind of treatment to which they 
themselves were subjected. As with ha/ing in the social fraternities, the 
system aflords excellent outlets for the sadistic: imj)ulses in the brothers, 
or teachers. J'his may be a main reason why the students cannot in- 
teinali/e the discipline; they can sec that instead of serving their 
iiileresis it serves the personality needs of the teachers. 'I’his kind ol 
disci|>linc is a delining characteristic of an authoritarian system; and 
we cannot expect such a system to stimulate other than authoritarian 
attitudes in those who arc caught within it. It seems also that the fail- 
ure of discipline in prolessional schools is intimately connectc*d with 
the decline ol idealism in these institutions (sec Becker and Geer, 1958). 
What students might have accepted in the interests of the high ideals 
with which they began is sc^cn as nothing more than an annoying 
hurdle when it is made insti umental to the private and worldly goals 
for which they so olien settle. The most we can hope for when students 
are subjected to an im[)crsonal and rigid system of discipline is that 
du'y will learn to see through it and to adapt to it in a realistic way; 
identification with it amounts to full-fledged authoritat ianism. 

Differentiation ami integration of the ego. Development in the ego is 
intimately bound u|) with the freeing of impulse and with the enlight- 
enment of conscience. As impulses find more lorms of expression that 
are personally comfoi table and .socially acceptable the ergo is under less 
necessity of maintaining defenses, and its energies may be devoted to 
other matters. And to takevit the other way around, the more clevelo))ed 
the c'go the better able is the individual to admit his underlying impulses 
into his conscious sell-conception. The situation is similar with c'go 
and conscience. I'he mcjre the- ego is telieved ol pressures iiom the 
primitive — goading or punitive — conscience the grealei bc*comc\s its 
openne.ss to experiences that can expand and dillcienliaie it. And as 
the ego develops it becomes increasingly able to integrate const ience 
within itsc'ir, taking over functions that once weie perlorinecl auto- 
matically in accordance with training ol childhcMKl. 

There are other conditions and proccs.ses ol ego development. Ego 
functions improve as they are pcrlormed with success in increasingly 
diflicult situations. A major rec|uircmc‘nt is that tasks calling lor a 
wide variety of ego pcriormances be assigned the individual, but in 
situations that are not so clillicult or anxiety-provoking that he is forced 
to make use of primitive deiensivc devices. 

It follows that ego growth is hampered both by authoritarian or 
overprotective regimes and by permissive-chaotic ones. The former do 
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not give the Iuik lions of the ego :i ehaiue lor exercise; the latter, 
through too much stimulation ol impulse with conseijiicnt anxiety, 
may put too heavy a strain upon the iU‘\ eloping ego. 

The academic work of the college, insolar as it indue es the student 
to exercise his inicllect, is well calculated to develop ego functions. 'The 
student is here retjuired to make line discriminations, to be objective, 
to judge, analyze, critki/e. The role of the currietdum in the improve- 
ment ol these activiiic.i ;s vliscussed in (Chapter ii. And it was pointed 
out in Chapter 2 that the accjuisiiion of skills and technicpies gives the 
student conlidence in his intellectual powers. This contributes directly 
to the strengthening ol the ego. "Flie role ol knowlc'dgc per sc in in- 
ducing ])crsc)nality change was minimi/ed in Chapter 2 . It must be 
pointed out, however, that insolar as knowledge ol tacts or under- 
standing ol relationships enables the individual to predict events, that 
is, to see things go according to his expc'c lalions, the ego is stienglh- 
ened. It may be added that develo|)ment ol these I unctions is favoic'd 
by encouragement, by expressions ol laith in the student’s serious 
abilities, by his being treated as a promising ecpial, ami by his linding 
suitable models in the adult world. Development ol these (imclions is 
hampered, oir the other hand, by that type of teathirrg that serks to 
overcome studeirt lethaig) by pouring ott more and mote* routine work 
— and elicits resistarree to lc*arrring irr the iorttr of routine competence 
to perioirn up to the letter ol the law; b\ too grc‘ai pressure to meet 
the demands ol the nonacademic environment; by in.idc'cpiacy in avail- 
able adult rrrodels, atrd failure ol enough adults to take the right kind 
of ])crsonal inlcTCst in the studerrt as a potential serioirs scholar or re- 
sponsible individtial; and, ol course, by embeddedness in a pc*er culture 
that regards serious involvement itt acadettric w'ork as eccerrtric il not 
disrc?pu table. 

Development ol the ego not only irrvolvc's increasingly dillerentiated 
{)er'cej)tions ol the world and the increasing relmement ol one’s re 
spouses to it, but it also irt\oI\es irrereasirrg awareness ol one’s owrr 
processes. Here teaching has a cruci;il role to |)lay. Ellective leaching 
does not deliberately call a !udent’s altentioir to his jnivate motives 
or mechanisms; inslc\'id it undertakes to show the studerrt somethirrg 
of the variety arrd complexity of the social world ol W’hich he is a part; 
it tries to show him the iniuT leelings and motives and mechanisms of 
people in general; it sc'eks to bro;idc‘n sell-awarerress by inducing em- 
pathy wnth many kirrds ol ju'ople — real and fictional and by con- 
fronting the student with some ol the deficiencies ol his old, auto- 
matically adopted \alues. so that he experience's corillict and is re- 
cjuirecl to make decisions. 
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The nonacademic college environment may also provide important 
stimuli to development of the ego. I'he student is placed in many 
situations that rccjuire new responses. In the relative anonymily of the 
college .sf>cie*y, he can be free of limiting expectations of the home com- 
munity and c an be himself in a variety of new social roles. That he may 
do so at a time when he must give serious consideration to possible 
future roles but is not yet required to commit himself fully to any one 
of them is one ol the great advantages oi the college situation. 

So great are the benefits of confronting the student with new role- 
requircmenis — according to the present theory — that one is led to hope 
that each college will invent special dcwices for forcing the student to 
vary his habitual way of doing things. If the first few weeks of college 
constitute a kind of developmental crisis which can result in a spun 
in development, then the college would be well advised to arrange for 
their students an educational program embracing a series of such crises. 
At the least students could Ijc offered radically different kinds of tasks, 
in different kinds of social situations, during their four years c^f col- 
lege. Even temporary shifts in the student’s situation and role require- 
ments might be highly beneficial. E'or example, it can be hypothesi/ed 
that when students leave the campus to go to week-emd conferences or 
workshops with students from other campuses, and ate thus forced to 
abandon their usual role-behavior and to adapt to a new social situa- 
tion, there is a general opening to new experience, and more academic 
learning occurs than during any comparable period of normal college 
routine. 

T'he developments in the ego that have just been discussed all favor 
stabilization of self-esteem, a task with which the entering Ireshman is 
very much taken up, as we have seen. Success in the j)erformance ol 
ego functions produces justifiable pride; this encourages the student 
to continue striving for worthy objectives, thus ])utting sell-esteem 
into the service oi socially valuable activity; and it supplies a basis for 
the kind of objective self-appraisal that shows the student what he can- 
not do and how his level of aspiration may be adjusted to suit his 
abilities. Increasing self-awareness enables the student to include more 
of his inner needs within his self-conception; and increasing breadth 
of consciousness permits him to see himself in perspective, so that he 
is not too much moved by the successes or failures of the moment. 

At the same time, stabilization of self-esteem makes possible further 
developments in the personality. It is only when the individual is 
relatively sure of himself, sure, that is, that he will not be possessed by 
rejected impulses or made to appear ridiculous or worthless in the eyes 
of the 'ivorld, that he can throw himself into the most challenging and 
potentially enriching experiences of life. To get the most from ex- 
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periciux’s such as goiiijj; abroad, gelling nianioi, eiuciing into a voca- 
tion, and having diildren — and to pnlorni well in tlic rctjiiircd roles 
— the individual nuisi, in a sense, lose hiinselL; that is, he must permit 
himsell to be detei mined b\ oi eiuelopcil in the demands ol the situa- 
tion or role or task. Ii is this jmu ess ihai I tin her expands and diller- 
entiates the personality. Losing onesel I in ibis wa\ means Idigeiting to 
be defensive; it means doing without external supports lor sell-esteem 
and surrendering the pauerns ol behaxioi that ha\e had the sole 
function of giving reassurame. Rut this is possible only if there is an 
underlying stability in the sell-coiuepiion. One i.mnot lose himsell 
unless he is sure that he can change, and assimilate all kinds of new 
expciiences, while continuing to be himsell. 

The jiioblem lor the student is how to wait; how to tolerate am- 
biguity and open-endedness in himsell while he is preparing for adult 
roles. He is constantly tempi(‘d, as we have seen, to take short-cuts to 
maturity, neglecting the p.iths to lull dexelopment by imitating adult 
behavior and ]>rematurely delming himsell in terms of future social 
roles. A major task ol the college, iheiefoie, is to help the student to 
wait. We do not know enough about develo|)ment to speak with as- 
surance about the o|)timum timing ol events in the student’s life. Hut 
it seems sale to say that the college nia) greatly improve its w'ork b\ 
regarding the student as a ])eison in tiansition. It might, for example., 
take a dillerent view of “the junior \cmi abioad” il it considered that 
many college Juniors aie still in an authoritarian stage oi developmcail, 
and that when people in this stage go abioad they lend to ex]>erience 
only w'hat they have experieneexi beloie and to become confirmed in 
iheii j)ie-exisling outlook. Again, the college might lake a less ap 
])roving view ol student marriages il it considered that for many stu- 
dents maiiiage is more an attempt to establish a suitable sell-concep 
lion than an expression ol the nattiial inclinations of a wcll-lormed 
personality. 

It may be lliat in older to help the student to atccjit a postponement 
ol various adult loles and, above all, adult commitments, the college 
must seek to make this waitiipi stage ps)chologic ally satisfactory to him. 
The college should not only guide its actions according to a cleveloj>- 
mental theory but also it shoidcl do more than it does now to make 
the concept oi person-in-transition available to the student as a mean- 
inghil self-conception. TJie student needs to be able to think of him- 
self as someone who will change — while panic ijxiting fully in whatever 
it is that changes him; he needs to feel that il is all right lor him to 
be uncertain about his liilure self and his luture roles, as long as he is 
engaged in activities that are calcidaied to bring out his |)otential. In 
short, there needs to be a l)elter dclinilion and more social acceiitancc 
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of the role of student, so that those who occupy this role may more 
comfortably and more profitably be what they are — dcveloj)ing per- 
sons. This, it mils! be gianted, goes against a strong trend in American 
ciiltiire, which is to smudge ihc boundaries between developmenial 
stages and permit younger people to deliiie themselves as miniatures ol 
ohler people — lor example, social dancing at age lo, beer and a high- 
]K)wered car at ifi. Yet it seems that if we are to have an education that 
develops people we must somehow build into our culture the concepis 
(jf the developer and ol stages of development. 

The definition of a given stage, such as that roughly marked out by 
the college years, should include a clear statement about its termina- 
tion. If we should succeed in creating a conception of the sludetu’s 
stage tliat was socially acceptable and personally satisfying to him, 
one might perhaps lear that some students would be happy to remain 
at that stage iiidefinifely. They have to face the realities of poststudent 
life eventually; whether or not they do so succcssliilly would seem to 
depend not so much on how well they adapted themselves to the stu- 
dent’s stage as on how iiuich education occurred while they were in it. 
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O ur sec (ion on ihe woik ol ihe leiitlicr h;is been planned in 
.u cordanc c with llic theory oi social roles loiielied upon in 
Chapter a and elaboialcd in (^haptei aS. Kiist \vc lake up the ways in 
which the role is defined: how people in other relevant rolc\s and how 
K'achers themselves conceive ol’ the ic'achers runctions. Next, we treat 
the procedures and teehni(|nes that have bc'en used in meeting the 
traditional retjuirements ol the lole. And then we consider how the 
teacher’s motivations and personality inieiaci with the i ole-expet ta- 
tions and with the developing peisonaliiy of the student. Finally, we 
lake up some ol the social and economic circumstances that afleel the 
teacher’s peiiorniance ol his iunc lions. 

There is progiession in the section liom mote established knowledge 
toward newer and more speculative Inpotluses and hunchc^s. Also, 
theie is a development in the .section Iroin established practices in 
teaching toward possibilities lor the luiuie. "i’hus the c uri ic iilum, 
which might be regarded as the essential “material” that the tc'acher 
usc?s in his work, is trc'ated not at the beginning, in coniu'clion with 
proccHlures and technicjues, but near the end. I'he concern ol our 
chapter on the rurriculum is not so much with the past as with the 
future, with what the ciiiric’ him might become after full account has 
been taken of modern theories ol personality development. 

Dr. Knapp poses a fundamental cpiestion. He believes, in company 
with i7iany educators, that those major functions of professors that he 
distingtii.she.s — research, inlormat ion-giving, and character developing 
— ought to be combined in a “balanced and cohesive unity.” Rut a 
main tendency in American education, he shows, has been toward a 
separation of these functions. The increasing emphasis on research has 
been accompanied by a decreasing accent on character development, 
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while the research and informational functions have tended to grow 
apart. Today there is confusion and conflict, llie public, the students, 
the ediuational adniinistralors. and the professors themselves all have 
different ideas about what the professor a( tually does, and is like, and 
about what he ought to do. Forces at work in the colleges and uni- 
versities and in society at large tend to pull the professor in dillerent 
directions, making it increasingly dillicult for any one man to perform 
according to the various rolc-expectati(>ns at the same time. How then 
is ihe ideal ol a balanced and cohesive unity to be reached? As a de- 
taihed ol)server Knapp judges it most likely that present ircMids lowaid 
Iragmeniation and specialization will be continued, but he does permit 
himself senne hope lor the eventual fusion of the “inlormational” and 
character-developing functions of the teacher. He bases this hope 
mainly in new conceptions ol personality structure and of the* educa- 
tional process, whicif accent the mutual dependence of the “intellec- 
tual” and the “c haracterological.’* .Also, he hopes that some gains may 
result lioni the increasing research attentiveness to the interpersonal 
lelaiions of teacher and student as major determinants of learning in 
college. 

Dr. AfcKeachie’s survey of experiments cm teaching suggests that the 
separation ol the informational and character-developing functions 
may not have gone as far, and that the true picture ol the future might 
not be (juile as bleak, as Knapp fears. When dining the past thirt) 
yeais oi more researchers have asked which activities of the teacher — 
what techniejues and procedures — lead to the best rc'sulis, they have* 
topically used as criteria not merely the learning of course mateiial, 
as measured by grades on examinations, but also desirable changes in 
attitudes and values. More than this, a major conclusion from numer- 
ous ex|)eriments on the c^onchtions of learning is that particular ar- 
rangements or methods— for example, huge or small classes or lec- 
turing versus the discussion method — are not as important as arc the 
various psychological lactors operating in the teacher and in the stu- 
dent. It may well be largely because factors of this latter kind have imt 
been adeejuately controlled that experiments on the j)rocedurcs and 
techniejues of teaching have olten tended to be inconclusive. 

But the work that McKeachie surveys has not been |;)riniarily con- 
cerned with individual differences among teachers and students. It 
has been directed rather to ways of carrying out the teaching function, 
and it has presupposed a general psychology of learning. However 
much might be known about personality lactors in teachers and stu- 
dents, we would still need to know wliat procedures, methods, and 
techniques arc best in given circumstances. Teachers and researchers 
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have been asking questions about these matters lor a long time, and the 
experimental work that lias been done is extensive. Indeed, Mc- 
keachie's survey reminds one ol Santayana’s dietum that not to know 
history is to be condemned to repeating it. (College icacliers today who 
have just been intiodtaed lo educational research and would like to 
see some of it undertaken at their institutions are likely to think first 
ol experiments on class si/e or on the optimal distribution of lectin es 
and discussions. And ii aid) be added that more than a lew adminis- 
trators and loundaiion men are, from their own j)oint ol view, inter- 
ested in the “elliiient utili/ation ol leaching lesouKes.” I here is nuuh 
work on problems ol this kind that does not neeil to lie continued. It 
is tnie that man) experiments, laboriously tanied out, have by them- 
selves yielded little, but M( Keachie shows that when grotips ol expeii- 
ments in a gi\en area aie loiisideied together, and intei preted with in- 
sight and care, the addition to our knowledge is substanti.il. The |)oint 
to be emphasi/ed is that this kind ol reseaitli should be carried out 
with lull attention to the loinplexities and methodological pitlalls to 
which Mt Keachie has drawn our attention. Not the least ol these is 
the consideration that any proceduie or tc‘chnic|ue is cairied out in a 
(oniexi of intei personal relations, and that vaiiables in the teacher', in 
the student, and in the interaction betw'een the two are bound to in- 
lliience the outcome. 

Dr. Knapp’s ho|)es should be consiclerabi) btio\ed up by the work 
ol Di. Kat/ and Dr. Aclelson. Both ol these contributors have* been 
guided by the kind ol theor) that Kna|>p lec'ommends, and each Io- 
dises upon those psychological aspects ol the teacher -si uclcMit inter- 
action that he believes most important to educational ouicornes. kat/ 
and Aclelson both viewv the teacher and the student in the perspective 
ol a dynamic; theory ol personality, riie teacher brings to the educa- 
tional enterprise a vast complexit) ol psychological clis|>ositions, and 
it is the irileraclion ol these with a like complexity ol dis|)ositions in 
the student that constitutes the heart ol the teaching process, kat/ and 
Aclelson believe that this interaction can be analy/c-cl arrcl made the ob- 
ject ol scierililic study that . iriables can be iderrlilicxl and estimated 
and the relalionshijrs among them can be- gauged. 'I’lie belter we under- 
stand this whole process the irrore meaninglul will leachirrg become, 
and the firmer will be the basis lor its improvement. When teaching 
is viewed in this way the lusiorr ol the inlorrnalional and the charactei- 
clcveloping lirnc lions becomes inevitable. 

Kat/ delineates .some ol the general variables ol personality that bear 
significantly on the* teacher’s work, and their he calls attention to a 
number ol personality characteristics of the teacher that underlie the 
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enormous variability in attitudes and behavior that may be observed 
ill practice, lie goes on to show that these characteristics ol personality 
determine the kinds ol goals that the teacher sets himself, the ways in 
whicli he views students, singly or in the aggregate, and the means by 
which he undertakes to reach his goals. Katz takes the position, more- 
over, that the teacher’s modes of thought, his coiuejition ol knowledge, 
and his theory of how it is to be pursued are all integral with his 
functioning as a jMTsonality. Finally, Katz shows some of the ways in 
which the dilleicnt petsonality dispositions of the students arc allectcd 
by the varying aspec is of the teacher’s personality and behavior. 

Adelson (omentiates upon one type ol teacher-student inlciaction 
— that in which the teacher serves as a model for the student, fie finds 
that in order to approach this topic, it is necessary to develop a tlicoiy 
ol “modeling,” and to show something ol the various ways in which 
students utilize the personality of the teacher in the maintenance or 
development ol their own personalities. On the basis ol the concepts 
and theory thus developed, Adelson goes on to distinguish sc'vcral 
major types ol teachers, pointing out in each case some typical re- 
actions of students. Like Katz, Adelson is frankly relying upon his own 
observations and experiences, and bolli of lliese writers are olfering 
hypotheses rather than tested propositions. 'Fhey aiguc, however, that 
oiKC their |)eispective has bec?n adopted, there is (‘very [irospect that 
the plu'iiornena with which they are concerned may be studied by in- 
creasingly improved objective methods. 

Hie chapter by Katz and Sanford views the curriculum in the light 
of the kind of personality tlieoiy utilized here by Katz and by Adelson 
and touched upon in (Chapter (i. This theory of personality is used lirst 
in an effort to lormulate a theory ol learning in college; it is then made 
the basis for a critical study of existing programs and content areas 
and, finally, consideration is given to the (juestion of what kind of cur- 
riculum one would compose if he were guided by this theory of per- 
sonality in setting goals for college education and in devising methods 
for reaching them. 

Professoi Ostrolf’s paper on economic ])re.ssure and the college pro- 
fessor lakes up one aspect of a large subject: the situation ol the 
teacher — the whole complex of circumstances in which he lives and 
that allects his performance of his functions. Contrary to some of the 
conceptions of the prcjfessor and his role that Knapp describes, the 
academic life is not well-suited for the faint-heartcxl, for those who 
cannot stand tension and frustration or give as good as they get. Tlie 
academic world is psychologically dangerous — competitive, unchari- 
table, full of disappointments ancl other threats to the spirit. This is 
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a fact that has been little understood, it has been necessary to rely 
upon professors themselves for accounts ot their woild, and when they 
have told the truth it has seemed that they weie siriving lor dramatic 
effects, or expressing the kind of personal bitterness that comes through 
in some of the contemporary novels aboin college life. I hings may be 
lough all over, as they used to say in the army, but it is the o|)inion 
of many men, including the writer, who have worked in other kinds 
of large organizations i-»e.^ides the academies, and been in close con- 
tact with business men and members ol other prolessions, that the 
academic environment is pectdiaily stresslul. The huge business or 
industiial corporation may be, by (oinparison, warmly nurturant, or 
even offer the kind ol a “lile in a ciystal palate ” that is described in 
a recent novel. 

The shortfomings ol prolessors are better known than the short- 
comings of their environment. Indeed, tlu* bad behavior of some j)ro- 
fessors has oltcn been remarked and marveled at. Probably every stu- 
dent and graduate <an recall a classroom sadist, and knowledge of 
the \ indictiveness (d prolessors lowaid theii colleagues has spread 
fiom laculty wives to large sections ol the wider community, riiis be- 
liavioi is iisuall) put down to the nature ol the breed, academic man. 
This is wrong. Profcssois ate not worse than other peo|>le: they simply 
live in a less tolerable situation, ft is regrettable that limitations of 
sj)ace and lime have prevented us Irom ollering in this volume an at- 
tempt at analysis ol this situation as a whole. Katz and Adelson do 
depict some ol the hazards ol the dassroom, and Kna|)p spells out some 
ol the major conllicts among the demands ol the professor’s role. A 
more complete account would deal with pressures arising outside the 
academy, in the culture and .society of today, and with pressures aris- 
ing Irom within the college or university: conllicts of interest between 
the prolessor and the other members ol his department, l)etw(X‘n his 
department and other units ol his institution, between his institution 
and others; tlie pressure to publish scholarly oi scientific work, or if 
|)ublication is not the only ciiterion ol prole.ssional achievement, then 
a lack ol clarity about how o <:*s work is to be evaluated and rewarded; 
the demands that proceed Irom laculty responsibility for administra- 
tive and (piasi-administrative work. In respect to the last, it is not 
just that tinre spent in comnrittee meetings, department meetings, arrd 
faculty meetings is time taken away from nrore rewarding activities; 
it is, more, that there is olten such ambiguity respecting policy, and 
such uncertainty about where |M)wer resides, that much precious and 
badly needed time seems to be wasted. In many, perhaps most, of 
our institutions of higher learning there is such confusiem of the 
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policy making ;in(l ilie iiclniiiiistrative fiincrions, or, better, such an 
erosion of the former I unction, witli policy being made under the guise 
of administration, that the prolessor who would look after his in- 
terests is virtually forced to become a politician and take his place in 
the exhausting game of institutional intrigue. 

l^ut OstrofI, in focusing upon economic pressures, clearly has got 
hold ol some forces that arc central. He shows that the elTects of eco- 
nomic deprivation ramify throughout the life cjf the young prolessor, 
and that economic pressure, through restricting freedom of choice, 
renders all the other pressures more potent. OstrolF was asked to give 
a j>iclure of what it is like to live, as a teacher, on the typical academic 
salary. His is a study in phenomenology, a study of the psychological 
stales caused by economic: strains and ol the relations of these states 
to others — and to behavior. Particularly does he show how the sense* 
of economic deprivation allects the prolessor's sclmlarly work anil his 
relations with his students. It was not Ostrofl's task to estimate how ol- 
ten, or to say in what places and under what conditions, the phenomena 
described are to bc^ found. He docs not tre^at of professors who do not 
experience economic distress, cither because they arc well-off — possibly 
because ol their famili(\s or possibly because they belong to that hap])y 
lew, the “affluent professors," who can pad their income by means 
of their research grants and consultantships — or because their back- 
ground or |)ersonaliiy has rendered them relatively insensitive !o siuh 
distress. And of course Ostroff does not take uj) the case of olhci 
middle-class people who are just as badly off as the teachers whose 
lot he describes. The picture that emerges invites sympathy lor the 
young professor — and undoubtedly he would enjoy sympathy as much 
as the next man — but this is not the point, riie point is that the pro- 
fessor has the task of instructing the youth and advancing our culture 
and he is hampered, in ways not heretofore made plain, in carrying oul 
this task. 

A word about some major omissions Iroiii this section. We have not 
been able to consider how people are recruited into the prolession ol 
college teaching, the .subject of a recent excellent paper by 'Trow (i()5()). 
Nor have we been able to give due attention to the education c)f lollege 
teachers. This is a cjuestion to which very little research has been 
directed but which has been the subject of much searching discus- 
sion; for example, in a recent symposium of the American (Council on 
Education (Axelrod, i95<)). Perhaps a volume on the development ol 
students in the college setting should not be expected to treat ol the 
research functions of the professor. Yet, as Knapp shows, this 1 unction 
is often carried out at the expense of teaching, and the appropriately 
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aniculatcd combination of the two functions remains one of the burn- 
ing issues ill higher education. So here is a serious omission. .\n analy- 
sis ol the activities that go on under the banner ol research, and ol 
the arrangements lor these activiiies, would be just as complicated as 
the analysis ol teaching in the lollowing jiages. and it undoubtedly 
would suggest just as great a need for reloim. 
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* ^ Robert H. Knapp 

Changing Functions 
of the College Professor 


T here ure at the present time approximately a cpiarter of a 
million Americans engagcxl in college anti university teach- 
ing. I’hey (onstitute a professional class both of impressive mmibeis 
aiul ol potentially immense influence upon the shaping of Ameiican 
( ivili/ation. I’lieir number and influence is not likely to decline in 
future decades. On the contrary, recent estimates of the Federal Olficc 
of Education pioject that present nundiers may well double in the 
next decade, although this is ptobably a generous (\stiniate. 

The rise of this prolession in recent years has been sensationally 
rapid. A icasonable estimate of the total numbers engaged in college 
teaching at the turn ol the century is approximately 20,000, and the 
total number ol students in higher education at that time fell short 
of the present number of college teachers in the nation. Already in 
19.P) (Charles Bear'd could observe that the collt*ge prolessors “icpre 
sentecl a largc'r proportion ol the population set aside tor scholarly 
pui'stiits than had been the case since the dissolution of monasteries 
and convents’’ (Bcxird, 1942). In short, a vast and historically unicpie 
professional class has emerged in American society. It is the |)urpose 
of the present chapter to review some of the studies relating to the 
functions of this profession within our nation. 

I shoidd like to begin with some general considerations ol tlie role 
of the college prolc'ssor and with a discussion of his several basic func- 
tiems as they exist and have existed for senne decades. Then 1 shall 
consider historically some of the changes in the profession which have 
occurred in America. I'hird, I shall review some of the literature relat- 
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ing to the iiiKigcs ol the coJl(‘ge piolessor in America as he is viewed 
by the public and by stiideiiis, as ^velI as by himsell. Next, alter con- 
sidering the literature whidi has souglu to identity the ((ualities of 
the successfid teacher, I shall evaluate some of the conflicts, contradic- 
tions, and frictions whidi beset this profession at the present time. 
Finally, 1 should like to oiler some speculations concerning the future 
role of the American (ollege professor. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR 
AND THE EVOLUTION OF HIS ROLE IN AMERICA 

We might begin by drafting a catalogue ol the functions that the 
American college prolessor has betai hisioi ically called upon to per- 
(orm. I hese would include the transmission ol hut, tiu* providing ol 
good example in conduct, the reintet pietalion of existing knowleilge, 
tile discovery of new kiuiwledge, the indoctrination c)f the young in 
moral and, at limes, also religious matters, ilu‘ pioviding of personal 
counsel, and a variety ol other lunciions. Uiii when all these Iiave 
been leviewed, it appears to me that they can be rethued to tliree 
hxal functions, which I shall call the resvari h fimdion, tlie iuforma- 
tiojial function, and the ( hnxu tr}-(lnfrloj)in!r junction, ol whidi all 
otheis ate aspects or combin«i(ioiis. i.et us consider the first. 

The college professor has taken upon himsell, oi been apjiointed 
to, the very genet al lumtion ol extending <md cfioidinat ing human 
knowledge. In this sense he may be thought ol as perloiming a sort 
of reconnaissance fuiidion. Me must move iniellec l ually into unex- 
])lorc^d domains, obtain new information, aiul then leturii and ic;- 
port it with his interpielations, to the main host ol sexiety. In this 
function boldness, improvisation, astuteness, and even (outage ate 
all at a preniiitm, |irecisely as they ate in military recotinaissaiu e. 
Just as a military teconnaissan<e party is licensed to forc^go many lor- 
inalities and jiropi ieties, so the prolessot in his intellectual icxon- 
naissance has somctinu\s liceti planted the right to eccentric aticl unusual 
courses of thought attd actioti. 'Hie first lole ol the ptolessor, there- 
fore, is, in the best sense, that ol the scout, the outrider, whose func- 
tion is the exploring of the lioniieis ol human knowledge. Let us 
designate this the rrsnoch function, bearing in mind that this in- 
cludes not merely scientific research in the narrow sense, but also 
humanistic scholarship and the reinterpretation of all kinds of ac- 
cumulated learning. 

rhe second function of the college professor is that of transmitting 
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formali/cil knowledge concerning the nature ol the world and of man. 
Here we can include such obvious disciplines as grammar, the sci- 
ences, and hisioiy. The college professor is expected to be, in some 
degree at least, a niasler of such subject material, and he is called uj)on 
to impart some of this mastery to ihe young, rhis, then, is the second 
major function of ihe college professor, and we shall call it the infor- 
rnatinvnl funrlion. 

The third I unction deals with the development ol character and 
values. In the lyih ceniury this function might properly have been 
called pastoral, since the relationship of professor to student had, in 
spirit il not in fact, a clearly religious tone. In many instances the 
j>rolessor was expected to indoctrinate his students with })artic ular ar- 
ticles ol religious belief, according to the jjrevailirrg conviciibrr that 
this would loster their development as total persons. With the passage 
ol tinre?, irrdoc tririation in the narrower sense gave way to a more gen 
eral furrciion of jrersorral courrseling atrd the inculcation of high nroral 
standat'ds. Lip service is still given to the propositiorr that the prolessor 
should be a builder of character as well as a transmitter ol lact aird 
knowledge. We shall call this third luirction the chamcto-dcvclopiu*^ 
function, with the urrdeistanding that this delines the odice of the pro- 
fessor as a giride artel courrselor of the total j>ersori ol the student. 

In sunrirrary then, the college professor in America has beerr asked 
to perlorrrr three ejuite dis|)arate lunctions: first, the rTcorrrraissance 
of the frorrtiers ol human knowledge; second, the imparting ol “irr- 
for rrratiorr”; arrd third, the inculcation of values and the develo|)rrrerri 
of character. 1 subrrrit nl this juncture that although these lurrciiorrs 
ha\c varied in emphasis irr dillcTent times arrd circurrrstarrees, most 
ol the paradoxes arrd rrrost of the vicissitudes ol the profession have 
resulted front the iirherent difliculty in mixitrg these differerrt jrerlorrn- 
ances. It is my thesis that the evolving role ol the college prolessor 
itt Arrrerica has been char ac teri/ed by a progressive decline of his char- 
acter -develojjirrg furretiorr alorrg with a strorrg tenderrey lor the re- 
search atrd the inlorrrratiotral iunctioirs to part company and form 
two separate callings. 

I'he foundatiorrs ol higher education began in this country with 
the establishment ol Harvard in 1042. By the tinre of the Anrerican 
Revolution rro less thatr eight universities Irad beerr established (Beard, 
rg34). All but one were the organs ol church bexlies. As such they de- 
veloped a peculiar structure which has served as an abiding model, in 
many respects, lor the subsequent development of higher education 
in America: adnrinistrativc control was placed in a rrotracademic su- 
pervisory body and the president, and the faculty occupied a sub- 
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servient station. 'Fhis paticrn persisted even alter denominational uni- 
versities and colleges in America became sccidari/cd, and the peculiar 
institution ol the college president and the administrative body ol 
nonacademic trustees has become the almost universal pattern in both 
public and private institutions. Caplow and McCiee seek- 

ing to trace the origin ot this pattern, ha\e loinul it in the Italian 
and Scottish universities. These writers have noted that the role ol 
the prol'essor under thi ^ -.(eni is markedly dilleient lioiii that obtain- 
ing either in the German universities or in those ol Oxlord and Cam- 
bridge. 

During the course of the 17111, 18th, and the lirst hall of the i()th 
centuries the central focus of the iVmeriian university remained rela- 
tively unchanged. As Riesman and (emks have pointed out (Chapter 
3), it was chara( teii/ed by a clear (ommitmeiu to the “dassical” edu- 
cation in which heavy emphasis was plated upon Cheek, Latin, his- 
tory, theology, and other subjects particularly germane to pieparation 
lor theclciical calling. The prolessor in this phase ol development was, 
by all modern standards, an intellectual genc'ralist who might .it once 
profess natural hisloiy, ethics, and theology while lemaining a Latin 
or (ireek scholar. Of the three basic lunciions ol the |)iolc*ssc)r that 
we have delined, we should note the veiy heavy emphasis placeil upon 
his pastoial or character-developing luiulion and the relative neg- 
lett ol his recoimaissance, 01 reseaich, lunction. The piolessor as a 
lesearch scholar was as yet but tiimly peicc-ptible on the American 
scene. 

Rut ill the lattei half ol the icjih centiny several innovations that 
were of jiiolound significance* appealed. The Inst ol these was the 
lisc of state supjiortecl institutions, partic iilai ly in response to the pro- 
visions ol the Morrill Act ol iStiL^ (Riesman and Jcmcks, Chapter 3; 
Stewart, Chapter 2(5; Commager, 0)51). Lhis dcweloimient can be des- 
ignated as a sort ol seculari/aiion process in which higher education 
now bec:amc deeply conceined with technology, science, and other 
practical alfairs, while the older cleiical and classical emphasis was 
largely superseded. This ca iied in its wake a host of instirutional 
changes and trends of which the iiilluence upon the role of the college 
professor was ol marked significance. 

A second change in the American university in the latter half of 
the 19th century, intimately related to the above, was the rise of the 
natural sciences (Knapp and (ioodrich, 1958)* 

In earlier days it was not uncommon lor the pic>fcssor of theology to 
offer a course in natural history as a mere sideline to his central concern. 
But under the joint promptings of the growing seculari/ation and tech- 
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nological demands, the several natural sciences came into their own. As 
this transpired, it was only natural for the German universities to serve 
both as models ol organization and as sources of instruction in these 
disciplines (Stewart, Chapter 26). The “university” atmosphere came to 
icplace the more intimate “college” atmosphere not only in the larger 
universities but in many small colleges as well. Thus, the rise of the nat- 
uial sciences initiated a general change of climate that has profoundly 
conditioned the course of American higher education in the last six 
or seven decades. 'Flie role of the college professor, his image ol him- 
sell, and the image he evoked in others necessarily respe^nded to this 
trend. 

A third trend of note, having its origins in the latter half of the 
H)th century, was initiated by Harvard but quickly spread to other 
institutions, universities as well as colleges. 1 refer to the overthrow 
of the relatively fixed classital curriculum and the emergence c^l the 
elective system (Stewart, (diapter afi; Beard, 1934). J'his, of ccjurse, 
went hand in hand with the rise of the natural sciences and the emer- 
gence of departmentalism; and it contributed to the ])rc)liferation of 
course offerings and to the specialization that will presently be dis- 
cussed. 

Thus there were set afoot in the closing decades of the 19111 century 
a number of institutional trends that were to influence profoundly the 
ensuing development ol American higher educatic^n and to shape and 
determine the peculiar ptofe.ssion of college teaching. It woultl, of 
course, be a grave error to assume that these trends were simultane- 
ously manifest in all American institutions. Riesman In a recent book 
(Riesman, 195(1) draws a telling image of the academic procession, a 
picture in which change is first initiated in a few select institulions, 
largely universities of distinguished reputation, while the patterns 
and fashions established there slowly see{> down to the more obscure 
and .smaller institutions (see also Chapter 3). At the turn of the cen- 
tury the head ol the proce.ssion was already moving in new directions 
with enthusiasm and a sen.se of mission. It had formed a happy part- 
net ship on one hand with the growing industrial might and I'esources 
of the nation, and on the other hand, with the state and naticiiial gov- 
ernment. It remained for the next six decatlcs to see new patterns 
disseminated and further elaborated while the numbers of both stu- 
dents and college teachers increased dramatically. In considering this 
period of six decades during which the profession of college teaching 
became a major profession in American society, we should pause to 
note some specific trends. 

First, there appears to have been a clear decline in what we earlier 
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described as the charac icr-de\ eloping [unction so vital to American 
colleges and universities during the period of close religious control. 
The causes ol this were several, but in the main the) lepresent merely 
the conse(|Ucnce ol the diiluse seculari/ation which gradually and pro- 
gressively look hold ol Aineiic.in higher education. With the rise ol 
scientific and let hnological education and the emeigence ol the elec- 
tive system, it W'as inevitable that the older emphasis upon the classi- 
cal curriculum and tlie i:.niiing of (Ieig\ should give way. The Itinc- 
tion ol the college professoi (ante increasingly to be that of imparling 
technical and (om]>aitmenlali/ed inlot maiion, not the supervision ol 
(haiacter d(‘velopment. This latter luiution, at lirsi neglected, was 
picsenily taken up by specialists in guidance, (ounseling, and psy- 
chiatry. T he charactei-developing lumtion of ilie college professor 
soon became the passive one ol ptoviding a good example in chaiacter 
and conduct lather than the active inculcation ol morals, values, or 
even religious comic lion. 'Fo be sine, this lattei role still survives in 
some institutions, but in the main it has )ielded to a general educa- 
tional tlieoiy that the function of the piolessoi in his relation to stu- 
dents is primal ily to impart inlormation. I'his tiend was hastened by 
the ])olicy of the Cainegie Foundation to giant the benefits ol the 
'Feachcas Insuiance «ind Annuity l^iogiam only to instittitions without 
lormal icligious connections. Finis, to avail iliemselves of these bene- 
fits, a host ol denoniinational Ameiican college's in the second cUrade 
of the cenluiy severed their official connections with their ]).irent re- 
ligious body. For this leason, as well as otiic'is, clerical control of in- 
stitutions, whethei through presidi'iits or tiustees, gave way to secu- 
lai ism. 

A second major trend has l)c*en the lisc of piolessional societies and 
jnolessional, as o))posed to institutional, identification c)n the |)arl of 
collc'ge teachers. Here again, the sciences have been in the vanguard, 
and it is among these disciplines that the greatest and also the earliest 
formali/ation of jji'olessional ic*cjiiiienienls were establislu'd. 1 he net 
ellect has been to pose a conflict of iderilification and loyalty among 
incmbeis of the teaching pio'.ssion. On one Ii<iiid, they sec tliem.selves 
as members ol their particular acadc*mic discipline with its profes- 
sional journals, annual meetings, employincnl centers, and committees. 
On tlie other hand, they are members of the faculty of an institution 
which pays their salaries and in other ways commands their loyalty 
and .services. And, ol course, lovalty to the discipline has undergone 
progressive elaboration, so that now most ol the larger professional 
societies provide for divisions of .scholarly speciali/alion within them. 
This elaboration is a mere response to the growing numbers in, and 
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complexity ol, ilic various academic fields. Rut its cfTcci is a fractionat- 
ing one, producing an ever nariovv'cr and more intensive pattern of 
scholarship and direction of incpiiry. It inevitably influences the pro- 
fessor’s image of himself and that which otliers hold of him. No longer, 
as in the 19th century, is the professor seen as a sagacious and wise 
man whose opinion may be widely sought on all matteis of concern. 
Instead, he is known by his discipline or that fraction of it that he 
has ap|n'0[jriated as his domain. 

A third significant development since the turn of the century has 
been the rise of the doctrine of academic freedom. It is Iretjtiently 
assumed l)y younger membeis of the j)rofession that in appealing to 
this principle they are invoking an ancient and honored tradition in 
American higher education. Such is clearly not the case. Prior to the 
First World War the idea had little currency, and stnely little force. 
But beginning with the founding ol the Association ol American Col- 
lege Professois in 1915 and its Committee 011 Academic Freedom and 
'f'eniire (Bulletin of American Association of University Prolessors, 
1951). die doctrine began to gain elfeciive currency, and in a number 
of instances presumed violations of this academic light were revic*wed 
by this body, and rectification of unwarranted dismissals obtained. In 
the latest and most publicized crisis in academic freedom, namely the 
oath controversy at the University of (California, which began in 1919, 
the final legal decision in favor of the defendants will doubtless prove 
a significant precedent in the defense ol this doctrine. The rise of the 
doctiine of academic: freeilom has done much to bolster a sense of 
security and dignity anmng college professors at a time when other 
forces have tried to restrict their Irecdom. 

A fourth trend has been in the iiicTeased importance of research and 
])ublication as the marks of professional success and as the avenue to 
promotion and advancement. As Ca|)low and McGee (195H) clearly 
reveal, this is in many ca.ses the sole criterion upon which employment 
in colleges and universities is granted or withheld. In consec|uence, 
thc^ie has developed, particularly among younger members of the pro- 
fession, an almost obsessive concern with early and persistent ijublica- 
tion. This concern, entirely realistic in terms of the present mores ol 
the teaching profession, is supported by the entire pattern of doctorate 
training which is now the major pathway to admission into the profes- 
sion of college teaching. 

Fifth, and intimately related to the above, is the rise of the Ph.l). 
as the “union card” of the college professor. The Ph.D. was essentially 
a German importation from the latter half of the 19th century, and 
was initially of prime importance in the demonstration of advanced 
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scholarly standing in the natural sciences. But presently it bcc'ainc 
the maik of respcciabilit) in all dcpaittncnts of learning, and college 
piesidents vied with each other to obtain the greatest proportion of 
doctors on their faculties. 

Although it is possible to obtain eniployincni as a college professor 
without this degree at the piTscnt time, o|)p()ri unities arc largely 
limited to smaller and less prestigelul instittitioiis, while promotions 
without this mark ol il. inution are surely made most didictilt. Some 
numbers hcie will show the* extent to which this symbol of scholarly 
excellence has become valued. In 1900 less than p)o Ph.D.’s were granted 
in American colleges and tmiversities, while the count in 1939 is ap- 
pioximatcly 10,000. lVIort?over. in the latter year theic were ovci njo 
instittitions granting this degree in the United States, while the piesent 
prospect is for a much huger number to be involved in this type of 
training in the next decade. 'I’he rising importance of the Ph.D., 
with its special emphasis u])on scholarly attainment, must be viewed 
along with the rise of prolessionalism, research em|)hasis, and depart- 
mental i/ation, as further evidence ol the maikc‘cl and growing bureau* 
c rati/at ion of the college teaching prolc\ssion. 

Another major trend that should cettainly be noted, but which is 
more dillicult to document 01 piove, is the dc'cline of the collc'gc pro- 
lessor's influence in the matiagement ol affairs. A icvealing index of 
this decline is the political allegiance of the college prolessor which 
has been, for a group of his education and class origins, lar removed 
to the left of other jirolessions. rhus, the ck'at prof)ensiiy ol col- 
Ic'ge prof<?ssors in the past several decade's has bc'en to ally themselves 
with the Democratic and not the Rc'ptiblican party, as La/arsfeld and 
'riiielens (195!^) and others have shown. It is an interesting c|uestion 
also whether the current recruitment ol college |)rolcssois is not most 
often from homes ol Cjuite limited means, but with intellectual tra- 
ditions. Gustad (1959) has shown that college prolc'ssors, at least in 
the SouthcTii sample studied, tend to come disproportionately from 
the home's of teachers and clergymen. Other evidence suggests that 
currently the college teachin, piofcssion is a favorite path of social 
ascent for individuals of humble backgrounds but high intellectual 
endowment. However this may be, it is at least a gockl hypothesis that 
there has been a kind ol encysiment, whether for ideological or eco- 
nomic reasons, that has progicssively tended to alienate the college 
teaching profession from the- managerial class in America (see Pinner, 
Chapter 27). 

I’his trend is ncjt without its counter currents, to be sure. Against 
this trend is the ever increasing degree to which industry has called 
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upon the prolcssional and learned talents of academic personnel, par- 
tidilarly in the sciences, in the execution of technical research and 
tlie providing ol consultative services. Nor should we forget that the 
rise ol y\inerican higher education to ifs present dimensions depended 
upon the exchange of ( lerical for industrial patronage, as Veblcn has 
so well dociimenied. On the other hand, the financial rewards of 
the leathing piolession have been so meager (Ostroff, Cliapler 12) 
that inexorably the college pn)fessor has commonly found himself 
barred from association with other groups of comparable education 
and (idiiiral standards. Significant ideological differences have also 
conspired to iiK tease the professors isolation. 

Next to be noted is the rise of impersonal bureaucratic structures 
within Ameiican institutions of higher education. Whereas six decades 
ago (andidates for academic posts were commonly selected by presi- 
dents and became known to them through personal contacts, at the 
present time mucli of this function and a host of otluT administrative 
functions are taken over by an administrative bureaucracy of deans, 
associate deans, coordinators, provosts, and the like, who stand be- 
tween the* prc'sideiit and trustees on the one hand, and the teaching 
faculty on the other. I'he management of universities, and to a lesser 
extent of colleges, has become a highly prolcssional i/ed and business- 
like allair. In many major institutions the functional grouj)ing of the 
laculty has been reduced to the departmental level and this, in turn, 
has irsttictcxl identilic aiion with the institution as a whole and has 
narrowed the social and intellectual hori/oiis of the professor. 

It is a fair suimise that within the profession of college teaching 
there ha.> been a fairly progressive decline in teaching enthusiasm, 
as Ric'sman (lO^fi) has suggested. This is probably especially true in 
the more advanced, wealthy, and prestigeful institutions that appeal 
at the head of Riesman’s ‘‘academic procession.” As Caplow and 
McGee (1958) point out, the main avenue to employment and pro- 
motion lor the professor is through schcdarly public:ations and researc h, 
and not through demonstrated proficiency in the teaching lunc- 
tion. y\nd, as we have imtcd earlier, the Ph.l). is now the |)iime edu- 
cational recjuisite lor entering the piofc'ssion, and very few Ph.l). pro- 
grams make any provision whatsoever for the develojjment of teaching 
skills. C^ompared to the pre^stige and recognition, monetary as well as 
intangible, attaching to scholarly attainment, the few awards for dis- 
tinguished teaching arc pathetic. T here are, to be sure, a lew isolatc'cl 
examples of recognition ibr teaching effect iveness, such as the Orsted 
Medal in Physics, and it is also true that j)articular institutiems may 
occasionally offer local awards for particularly effective teaching prac- 
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tices. But these are very small numbs iiulecd cc^niparcd to the over- 
whelming recognition given to publishing, research, and even admin- 
istrative perioimancc. It is probabl) all too true that many young 
college prolessors atcepi teadnng as a painiul chore, whidi they per- 
Ibrm only to enable them to pursue their research and scholarly am- 
bitions. The dear and marked decline of the diaracter-develojjing 
lunction with thegeneial seculari/aiion of American higher edtication 
we have already noted. at the present time the iidormalional 

lunction is competing lor prestige at a severe disadvantage with the 
rcvsearch lunction. This constitutes a tiuly grave tlncMt to the elfet- 
tive operation of our higher educational system. 

These, then, are some ol the most important tiends that have shaped 
the occupational status ol the* colk'ge proless(»r in contemporaiy Amer- 
ica. Let us now turn to a consideration ol the c harac tei ist ic s and role- 
images that this prolcssion has invoked among ililleient gioups. 


IMAGES OF THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR 

We can begin with the general piddic image ol the college' professor 
so far as it may be identilic'd. J’he college' pie)lt'ssor has been, lor 
C'xample*. a familiar ligtne in liteiature and more recently in taelio and 
television. But apparently no iotmal analxsis ol his characteristics 
as so depicted has been undertaken. Still, even the most casual observer 
can identify some lairly typical models, d'heie is, loi example, the 
piolessoi as the “mad scientist.” a populai ligme in science liction 
and othei kinched tyj)es ol popuhu chama. I hen theie is the college 
profc'ssor as a fussy, absc-ntminded but amiable bund>ler, who serves 
a hall-comic role in liteiature, cinema, and television. I’hc'ie is oc- 
casionally a clt*j)iction ol the college jiiolessor, pat tic iilarly in his oltlei 
years, as a compassionate and sagacious counseloi, but this seems to 
be a relatively rare model. 

Of empirical studies of the public image ol the college piofessor, 
pel haps the single most impor ant one is that done b) (ilaucle Bowman 
nioie than twc'iity years ago. Bowman made a sm vey ol a number 

of higher cjuality American ])eric>dicals liom the turn ol tlie cent my 
until icj^S, searching in thcmi lor ai titles iiiion, and allusions to, 
the profession of college leaching. Lhe stereoty|)e personality of the 
college professor as it emerges in this stucl\ includes both lavorable 
and unlavorable characteristics. Ol the lavoiable c hatac teristics, “ide- 
alism” is the most prominent, and therealtei a vaiicty of desirable 
traits including “love ol knowledge,” “humanness,” “unselfishness,” 
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“breadth,” “dispassion,” “praciirality,” “rompctenre,” and “charm.” 
Our niulior notes a peculiar absence of such attributes as “handsome- 
ness,” “elo(|uence,” “brilliance,” and “gayety.” Of the unfavorable 
attributes, the professor image is endowed with qualities of “dull- 
ness,” “social inadequacy,” “unnianliness,” “irnpracticality,” “unwhole- 
someness,” eic. But, he is rarely charged wiih lack of moral integrity. 
Bowman’s siudy continues with an analysis of the professorial role 
with resped to particular aspects of the academic lile. 'I’liesc include 
his economic position, his position with respect lo academic freedom, 
u^aching and iTseaich, and political allairs. The array of assembled 
quotations clearly sup])orLs the proposition that botli among ptol(‘s- 
sors and among the public there has been a protracted recognition 
ol the financial vie issitudc\s of the calling. With respect to academic 
freedom, ihc aullior notes, as we did earlier, that many of the con- 
straints are derived -from a heritage ol the initial clerical control of 
higher eclucaiion, and he cites an impressive array of c|iioiaiions both 
supporiing and denying this ideal privilege of ihe leac hing profession, 
reaciring and research come in lor a persisteni body of comment ol 
whicli the crux is wheiher research facilitates or inhibiis the leeching 
function. 'Hreie is a persisteni recognition of the danger ihat the ])rc> 
vailing emphasis upon research obscures the importance ol ellective 
teaching, that “a teachen* gets a position on a college faculty not be- 
cause he* can teach, but by demonstrating that he has been taught.” 
The ic'acher’s role with respect lo political affairs appears also to have 
been a subject of corrsiderable coirlrcjversy, first as it related to aca- 
demic freedcmi during the First World War, arrd second as the issue 
enrerged during the New Deal when professors itr unusual nirmbeis 
were called upon to serve in high administrative office. With respc'ct 
to the nonacademic adnrinistrative control of American univer silicas, 
Bowmair cites the Gerrrran professor who introduced an Ameiican 
professc^r to the Kaiser as “an ‘Kxcharrge Professor’ since he cortres 
Irorii a moirarchy within a republic to a republic within a monarchy” 
(Heller, 1927). In short, we have irom this study an image of the col- 
lege professor as a personality and an airalysis of some of the areas 
of his principal involvement that have been most fraught with con- 
troversy. Unfortunately, this study is already twenty years old, and 
no attempt at tlie analysis of comparable contemporary materials ap- 
pears to have been undertaken for similar purposes. 

So far as can be determined, there have been iro studies of the image 
of the college professor held by achninistrators and trustees. We will, 
to be sure, note below Kelly's (1929) study of the ideal attributes of 
the college professor as returned by such groups, but here we nrust 
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pass on to the lew studies involving student images of the college teach- 
ing profession. 

One of the most recent and promising inquiries into images of dif- 
ferent professions, including that of the college professor, is currently 
being carried out by Reardslce and O’Dowd (i()5(j. and C:ha|)ter i8). 
Drawing upon the work ol Cattell and of Osgood, they have devised a 
.series ol rating scales ol a scmiprojective chaiacier which permit the 
rating of diflerent pro' ‘s.i.ons on a .seven-point .scale. Typical items 
of this scale include the following: 

a. wealthy : : — : : : : not well-to-do 

b. conformist : : : : : : individualist 

r. radical : : : : : : con.servalive 

(1. .sclf-a.s.sertive : : : : : submissive 

'This instnimem has been administered to the entire iactilty of a New 
England college as well as to a substantial probability .sample of stu- 
dents at the same institution. Ratings wt“ie obtained on the image's of 
.some fifteen professions including doc tots, lawyers, accountants, schcM)! 
teachers, social workens, .scientists, and otlieis. 

Cloinpared to other professions, the cc)Ilc‘ge prolessor is distingui.sheci 
in the student image lor the following (|nalities. lie is iatc*d highest ol 
all the professions in such cjualities as “intelligence,” “thougluftdnc::»s,” 
“personal salislac tion, ’’ and “wisdom.” Me tales conspic notisly high in 
Stic h cjualities as “playing c hess,” “iniercsiingnc*ss,“ “having hap|)y home 
life,” and “color! id ness.” Moreover, the college proles.sor receivc'cl the 
high(‘.st rating as the |)iole.ssion that the sitidenls would “like to be.” 
The high prestige oi the calling in this study coidirms the rcstdis 
obtained elsewhere iti several studies. On the other hand, the college 
professor receives relatively low ratings in such cpialities as “wealth,” 
“jdaying poker,” “opportunity for advancement,” “conserva liveness,” 
“absence of emotional problems,” and “stability.” 

One ccjmparison of |xirlicidar interest is the clilleicnce between the 
image of the college professor and that of the scientist since there is 
a significant overlapi)ing in { u\sc two callings. Merc we find that the 
scientists are rated con.s[)ic iiously higher than the professor on such 
qualities as “.self-suiriciency,” “cautiousness,” “perseverance, ” and “op- 
portunities fen’ advancement,” and lower on such cjualities as “socia- 
bility,” “attentiveness to peojrle,” “gcjod taste,” “having a pretty wife,” 
“having a happy hcjme, ’’ “interest in art,” and “social popularity.” It 
would ajDpear, therefore, that there is actually a rather striking dif- 
ference in the .stcrcoiyj>e image evoked by these two dcsignaiions. The 
scientist represents an intensification ol the intellectual cjualities of 
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the college professor but a marked reduction in his social and per- 
sonal attract iveness. Indeed, (he scientist is placed (he lowest of all 
j)rofessions lor such qualities as “attractiveness to people” and “so- 
ciability.” I'his w^ould remind us that the common stereotype image 
of the college jirofessor may be subject to marked quali heal ions, de- 
pending u])on his field of knowledge. 

TlK)ugh we have dealt here only with the results obtained from the 
students ol a single New England college, it should he iioteil that prob- 
ability samples from other New England student populations reveal 
a remarkably similar image pattern. I'hese include, among others, a 
women’s college and a large state university, the latter drawing its 
students from a class and educational background quite different Iroiii 
those of the institution considered in the preceding report. I'he evi- 
dence thus far ac(|uired in this study, therefore, indicates that there 
is, in the minds of students, a ])opular image of the colk'ge professor 
which differs sharply Irorn that of other callings and which remains 
remarkably consistent in student samples from different institutions 
and from both sexes, at least within the region studii‘d. 

It is appropriate next to examine (he stereotype that college profes- 
sors have of themselves. Again Beardslee and O’Dowd have pertinent 
data on this from at least one institution, in this instance, cooperation 
was obtained from over ()59^ of the laculty. Omipared with students at 
the same institution, the resulting picture ol professorial cjualities is 
generally c|iiite similar. It may be noted, however, that college proles- 
sors rate themselves higher on such cjualities as “caution,” “stability,” 
“adaptability,” “absence of emotional |)roblems,” and “calmness”; in 
short, the attributes associated with control. On the other hand, the 
faculty see themselves as less characterized by “sclf-assertivcncss,” “in- 
dividualism,” “realism,” “confidence,” “strength,” and “popularity.” 
They also ascribe to themselves lower social status than do students 
and feel they are less likely to have pretty wives. In short, the faculty 
appear less likely to ascribe colorful and assertive attitudes to them- 
selves than do (heir students. I'his general trend has also been reported 
by Gustad (1959) with respect to the contemporary images of the public 
at large. 

A further illuminating study of how professors view themselves is 
included in La/arsfeld and Thielens, The Academic Mind (1958), al- 
though this study is largely confined to social scientists and is oriented 
with particular reference to the recent crisis in academic freedom. We 
find an essential confirmation of GustacEs (1959) conclusion tliat col- 
lege professors have a poor opinion of the status of their occupation. 
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Furthermore, they present figiues, based upon a limited sample, in- 
dicating that college proiessors Icel themselves held in low esteem, par- 
ticularly by businessmen, and then next by (A)ngressmcn, and to a 
lesser extent by trustees. For example, over hall of the college profes- 
sors felt that most businessmen would classify professois as of lesser 
significance and worth than the manager of a branch hank, an account 
executive of an advertising agency, or a lawyer. From these sources 
and from other evidence, it would ap])ear likely that college profes- 
sors view themselves as objects of disdain and even contempt in com- 
parison with equally well-educated people in other callings. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SUPERIOR TEACHERS 

Turning now to the (juestion of the characteristits ascribed to sik- 
cessful and gifted teachers, we may divide the literature on 'his sub- 
ject into three categories. First, there are idealized formulations of 
what the functions anti tjualifications of all college professor^ should 
be. These arc abundant but of little worth lor our purposes. The sec- 
ond category refers to sttidies endeavoring to obtain em|)incal data 
from dilfeteiu groups on what atliibutes are most admired or believed 
to be most elfcdivc in college teat hers. 

Theie are three studies ol note which have sought to obtain ratings 
on the chaiaclei isti(s of ideal teachers. One ol the earliest of these, 
repor ted by R. ). (dinlorr (rq^o), lists iit desceiuling order ol importance 
soirre eighteen ([ualilics that are attributed by stiulctits to the ideal 
college prolessor. Ol these, the four most frecjuently nierrtioned — “in- 
terest in studerrts," “laiirress,“ “])lcasing personality,’’ and “humor” — 
all refer to social aird moral cpialities. “Mastery ol subject” is then 
placed fifth, while such cpialities as “keenness of intellect” and “wide 
range of inforiiiation” rank very far dowir the list. A general survey 
of these results clearly indicates that students, in the main, are less 
impressed by intellectual command or creativity than by cjualitics as- 
sociated with personal amiability and social skill. 

Bousfic'ld (lyjo) tested again, by a similar approach, the image of 
the ideal jmrfessor. The order of attributes apjK-ars to have shiltcd 
somewhat, in that “mastery of subject” now was placed second, with 
“organization of material” fourth, and “a cl(?ar exjrosition” in filth 
place. Still “lairness” occupies the highest positioir, “inierestingness of 
delivery” third, and “interest in students and helpfulness” seventh. 
Since both studies are based cm relatively small numbers of cases and 
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arc confined to particular institutions, no very general conclusion can 
be drawn save probably the high importance attached by students 
to social and personal qualities of iheir professors. 

A third study by Trabue (1950) attempts to surnmari/e the attitudes 
of 419 presidenis ol liberal arts colleges concerning the ideal qualilica- 
tions ol faculty for instructing in the first and second years of college. 
This study has some very obvious methodological deficiencies but tends 
to emphasi/c again not intellectual distinction and attainment but 
rather social skills and organizational competency, riiiis, “encourage- 
ment of individual thought,” “emotional stability,” "friendliness,” 
“tolerance,” and “sympathy with problems of college students” all are 
ranked in toj) position. y\mong these tollege presidents theic is also a 
prefereme for the kind of instructor who identifies hiinsell primarily 
as a college teacher rather than as a specialist in a subject. Among the 
fifteen desirable attribulcs listed, theic was no allusion to high schol- 
arly attainment. II this study may be taken at its face value, it would 
appear that the majority of college presidents tend to esteem the in- 
formational and c haractcr-ileveloping luiu tions of the college professor 
over Ills research I unctions, at least with rclerence to lower division 
courses. 

Wc may now turn to several studies of a third category — studies 
having to do with the attributes of teachers of known or acknowledged 
distinction. One of the first of these is Kelly’s study of “great teachers” 
based upon the participation of 187 church-aililiaied colleges (Kelly, 
1929). Here we find that the teachers rated as “great” were primarily 
characterized by interest in students — “sym|)atliy,” “hclplulncss,” "sin- 
cerity,” “enthusiasm” — and similar qualities. "Knowledge and mastery 
of the subject matter” ranked third, while “breadth” and "industry” 
were res|)ectively eleventh and twelfth. Again it would appear that the 
qualities esteemed in the college professen' are only secondarily related 
to his intellectual distincticjii and primarily to his human and social 
(jualities ol personality. 

Knapp and Goodrich (1952) in their study of the origins of the 
American scientists obtained a .series of ratings on college teachers from 
their former students, llicsc authors also devised ratings based upon 
interview material. Among those cjualities correlating with high effec- 
tiveness of the teacher in motivating his own students to pursue his 
professional field were three general constellations derived from a 
factor analysis. Thus, in the field of biology, and less incisively in the 
field of chemistry, “masterfulness” (as exemplified by severe standards 
of grading, incisive leadership, and departmental entrepreneurship), 
“warmth” (as illustrated by the use of humor and other histrionic 
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skills, and the niainienancc of conlact with lornier studcnls), and third, 
“intellectual distiiictioir’ (as inanilest in intellectual mastery ot the 
field and scholarly prodiuiion) — in that order — appeared to character- 
ize highly effective science teachers. 

Guthrie (1951) reported a lairly extensive survey of student and 
faculty ratings of the effectiveness of college teachers. I’his study in- 
dicated a substantial agreement in the ratings assigned by the two 
groups, though it woukl appear that the grounds for these ratings 
varied between the two groups, the faculty tending to rate scholarly at- 
tainments as more important and the students accenting specific per- 
sonal and teaching cpialities. It is to be noted that student ratings show 
a high degree of reliability, and that graduate students, as compared 
with undergraduates, wei’e more influenced by intellectual and schol- 
arly attainment. The nicest lre({uently mentioned negative attributes of 
college professors were “lack of warmth,'’ “unlriendliness,” and “a 
tendency towaixl sarcasm.’' Ciuthrie also irotc'd that there was little 
evidence that the length of the ieac:hing career conelated with the 
merit ranking ol the teac her s. It would appear that the si/e of classes 
was not a significant factor in such ratings, nor did students rate more 
highly teachers within the field ol their owrr sp(*c iaii/ation. Finally, 
there appeared to be little relationshij) one way or“ the other betweerr 
faculty ratings for teaching effectiveness and the research productivity 
of the prof(*ssor irr c|uesiion. 

A study by Rogarclus (rcjifi) sought to obtain ratings on former teach- 
ers from graduate students and alunrrti of thirty coll(?ges and univer- 
sities. Ainorrg this group the most estc^enied (pialitic\s were “thorough- 
ness of knowlcxlge in the subject taught,*’ “lamiliarity with recent de- 
velopments in the field,’’ “logical and forlhriglil presentaticjii,’’ and 
“the stimulation ol discussion.’’ Beyond these cjualilies there are three 
personal attributes which were repeatedly mentioned. These include 
“fairness,’’ “democratic attitude,’’ and “enthusiasm and humor.’’ 
Among the most Irecpiently mentioned nc'gative traits are “nervous 
mannerisms,’’ “speech peculiarities,’’ “poor grooming and posture," 
and “moralizing.’’ It is pi'obably to be expected that cpialities ol intel- 
lectual command should rank somewhat more highly with this grou|i 
than with the general run of undeigiaduate students, since the re- 
spondents were lor the most part graduate students intent upon schol- 
arly careers. 

Finally, a study by Maslow and Zimmerman (i95fi) involved the 
ratirtg of college instructors at a large metropolitan college by both 
faculty and students. The teachers in cjuestion were rated for effective- 
ness “as a teacher,’’ “as a personality,’’ and for “creativeness.’’ The 
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authors were able to show a substantial agreement, exceeding slightly 
that rejjorted by Guthrie, between student and faculty ratings of 
teachers for teaching cllectiveness. Moreover, the ratings on the three 
variables all showed high positive correlations for both rating groups, 
with one possible exception. Maslow notes, as does Guthrie, ihat the 
estimate ol teaching effectiveness is influenced in colleague rankings by 
“creativeness” while students tend to rate teaching more as a function 
of “good personality.” 

Jn terms of our earlier analysis of the three basic functions of the 
professorial calling, it would seem fair to conclude from the data siu- 
veyetl that professors tend to esteem and respect themselves primarily 
on the basis of their research function. Students and administrators, 
however, especially in smaller Institutions, tend to value most the in- 
foimational and character-developing functions. On the other hand, 
it may well be that the public at large is probably inclined to attach 
great significance to what we have called the character-building 
function. 'I’hus, different segments of the population, to whom the col- 
lege professor must in some degree answer, ap|)arently expect diffeient 
kinds of performances. 

I think it will be immediately apparent to the reader, however, that 
we have as yet very little solid research on the images evoked by the 
profession or on the stipj^osetl techniques and (|ualities of a good 
teacher. In most of the studies cited there is some obvious fault or 
limitation either of sampling or of instrument or analysis. Reportctl 
results in many instances derive from a particular class of respondents, 
e.g., graduate students, scientists, or administrators; we are dealing with 
noncomparable categories of judgment, which are used in dilfereni 
historical epochs. Other sttulies, such as that by Guthrie, arc confined 
exclusively to one institution; still .others, such as that by Knapjj and 
Goodrich, to a single class of teachers. It is plain that despite the 
sophistication and skills that have developed in the social sciences lor 
the evaluation of (jualities and characteristics associated with dillerent 
callings, that of the college professor, his image for different groups, 
the characteristics sought and esteemed, and the qualities associated 
with superior performance — all of these liave been woefully neglected 
in educational research. 

If the lack of adequate studies of the college professor is apparent, 
the need for them is equally evident. No one in the early 1960s can 
doubt that our society is changing at an ever increasing rate. And our 
educational system in particular is in all probability confronted with 
a turbulent and revolutionary period. 'Fhe projected increase in the 
college-age population alone would fairly well ensure this. Add to this. 
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however, the probable future increase in the proportion of college-age 
students attending college, the necessity of maintaining an educational 
performance that is satisfactory in comparison to that o( other coun- 
tries, the increase in adult education, the acceleration of advanced tech- 
nology — all these factors contribute to the immense seriousness of the 
problem of higher education in our time. If these challenges of the 
future arc to be met, they will, in the final analysis, be met by college 
professors. It clearly behooves us to study this j)rofcssion more thor- 
oughly and more extensively if clear anti effective answers are to be 
found to the j)roblcms that confront us now and will confront us still 
more forcibly in the future. 


CURRENT AND FUTURE STRESSES IN THE 
PROFESSORIAL VOCATION 

It is now appropriate that we consider some of the ctirrent forces that 
produce conflict in the ptofession of college teaching, lorccs that in- 
troduce competing or even conttadictot y demands upon the time and 
performante of the college professor, and that are likely to shape his 
future role. We will attempt to enumerate these faiily simply. 

1. First, there is the conflict between institutional loyalty and loyalty 
to the discipline. We have earlier noted the rise ol professionalisin and 
departmentalism as a salient and mounting force o\er the past five or 
six decades. 'This has now reached an acute j)hase and frc'(|ueinly im- 
poses severe conflicts of interest and loyalty, especially in smaller and 
less prestigeful institutions where demands for teaching, administra- 
tion, and extracurricular services compete directly with professional 
interests and research. 

2. Second, and akin to the above, there is the basic: conflict between 
the teaching and the scholarly or research function in most fields. As 
we have noted earlier, the second of these has become the royal path- 
way to prestige, honor, and advancement. Yet, despite this, many 
college professors are strongly attached to the teaching function both 
for the subjective satisfactions it brings and out of a larger sense of 
human service. And so these two functions may, and irecjuently do, 
contend for the time and energies of the professor. 

3. A third source of conflict in the professorial role revolves about 
the peculiar conditions of academic employment. X refer to the pro- 
tracted insecurity of the younger college teacher, who, after extended 
graduate study, then enters upon a period of contractual employment 
with its attendant uncertainties, until he eventually attains the security 
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of tenure. 1 bus the younger academic is frequently a highly unsettled 
individual, a sort of discontented intellectual nomad, who may teach 
briefly in several insiitutions before finally finding a relatively secure 
and pernianent stalion. 

4. Then there is the discrepancy between socio-economic standing 
and ihe educational level of the profession, especially in the earlier 
stages of the individuars career. This makes for a peculiar sort of role 
in society in wliich there is a strong tendency for academics to with- 
draw from ihe general middle-class population and establish a ilistinc- 
live and relatively isolated subculture. This alienation from non- 
academic people of the same educational levcd is a source of role-con- 
flict and sometimes j)ersonal distress. 

5. Finally, there is the peculiar set of conflicts which arise out of the 
nature of administrative control of American higher education. The 
college teacher is rarely entrusted with the formulation of educational 
policy on the highest level. Instead, this function is assumed by presi- 
dents and boards of trustee's, who themselves are frecjuently unfamiliar 
with the immediate and vital prof)lems of education, as Riiml and 
Morrison (1959) have so convincingly noted. I’his has in many institu- 
tions resulted in diffuse resentment and leelings of humiliation arimiig 
college faculties. In many instances it has laised the question of aca- 
demic freedom and posed a sharp contrast between that ideal auton- 
omy cherished by the professor and his actual subservience to ad- 
ministrative mandate. 

Future changes in the role of the college professor in American so- 
ciety will no doubt bring about resolutions of one or more of the 
dilemmas we have reviewed. Rut, if present developments are con- 
tinued, 1 cannot doubt that the pastoral, or character-clevclc)[)ing, 
function which dominated the sectarian institutions ol this country in 
the 18th and tqth centuries will be increasingly delegated to specialists. 
Bureaus of vocational and personal guidance seem likely to burgeon 
for yet a long while, and the profetssor will probably be called upon 
less and less to concern himself with the individual character develop- 
ment of his students. I further expect, unless present trends are re- 
versed, that a segment of the profession of college teachers will sepa- 
rate themselves off by a sort of mitosis and constitute a class dedicated 
principally to the research or scholarly function and only incidentally 
to instruction. If this be so, then the insistent demands for “creative 
research** from college professors generally is likely to subside, espe- 
cially if, as projected, the number of college professors will almost 
double in the next decade. For most college professors, if present trends 
continue, teaching will become their primary function. They will be- 
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come increasingly devoted to the propagation of information, steadily 
more hureaucrati/ed, and increasingly reconciled to the rclincjuish- 
ment of scholarly attainment. 

Turning Iroin luture projections to things long past, it may be both 
edifying and amusing to note some parallels between the development 
of higher education in ancient Athens and modern America. As 
Athenian society moved Iroiii oligarchy to demociacy, and as seculari- 
zation grew ever apace, there an)se the first prototypes of the (ollege 
professor, the much belied Sophists of the 5th century. Protagoras, 
who commanded such a singular lespect from Plato, was the first to 
lake money for [jrolessing to make students wiser in knowledge and 
more virtuous ol (haractei. As a disciple ol the |)re-Soci'atit: philos- 
ophers, he partook, too, in the vangtiardism of that btilliant age ol 
speculative thought. Rut charat ten istic ally Ite was pragmatic of teinpei, 
concerned with civic virtue and attainment, and a disciplined gram- 
maiian and literary critic, riiough he, himsell, was finally banished 
foi atheism, the movement he initiated became the piime focus of 
higher secidar education lot the next century. 

And it provided much ol the intellectual fenncni that gave rise to 
the brilliance of the age. Henry Jackson (1910), writing on Sophistry in 
ancient Athens, summaii/ed its course as lollows: 

La])se ol time ami diaii^e of cir< unistantes hrouolu witli tiiem not meiely 
(hanges in the subjects taught Imc also ch.ingc's in the popuKit estimate, ol 
Sopliists and Sophistiy. The lust .nid most obvious sentiment which Sophistry 
evoked was an enthusiastic and .idiniiing inteiest. J'lie Sophist sc‘enu'cl to his 
admiring hearers to open new lic-Ids ol intellectual aciixity and theieby to 
add a fresh /esi to existence. Rut in pioportion to the la.^cination which he 
exerted u|)on the xoung was tlie distnisi which he inspircxl in their less pli.dde 
elders. Not only weie thev clismaxed by the* novelty ol the so|)histical teach- 
ings, but also they xaguely perceived that it xvas subversive ol the authority 
ol the |)aieiit over the child as well as the authority ol the state over the 
citizen. Ol the two conflicting seiuiments, the lavor of the young, g.iining 
as ycMis passed axvay, naturally prex ailed; Sojrliisny cc-ased to be* iioxel and 
attendance in the tec line rooms of the Sophist came to be thouglil not less 
necc'ssary lor the young than attendance in the elementary sihool for boys. 
The livedy enthusiasm and the furious opposition xvhich greeted Protagoras 
had now bunu-cl themselves out, and belore long the Sophist was treated bx 
the man ol the xvorld as a liainilcss. rrecessary pedagogue. 

Certainly the rise ol Sopitism paiallcls closely the enthusiasm that 
attached to higher education in eailier decades of this century. And 
here, too, as in ancient Athens there have been conservative cleinciUs 
in our society who looked with deep dismay and distrust upon college 
professors and intellectuals in general. Thus far the parallels are in- 
deed cjuilc striking. But I should like to believe that there may be a 
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Iiappier fate in store for the future of college teaching than mere 
bureaucrat i/cd pedagogy. 

Of course, ideally we should like to bring the functions of char- 
acter-developing, information transmitting, anti research back into a 
balanced and cohesive unity. But this ideal is likely to be attained only 
by rare individuals placed in very fortunate situations. I think it will 
probably prove most difficult to reunite the teaching and research 
functions. Governmental, industrial, and even institutional organi/a- 
tions within universities now threaten tt) remove serious research from 
the comern of the teaching professor. If this trend continues, it will 
seriously impair the recruitment and the intellectual development of 
high (|uality teachers. But the tendency to separation, already so 
dear in the physical and biological sciences, threatens to extend to the 
social sciences and perhaps eventually to the humanities. It will re(jiiire 
planning, resourcelulness, and determination il these two functions 
are to be again creatively united, as they have been in earlier decades, 
in the role f)f the college professor. 

On the other hand, 1 think there is a real possibility that the tollege 
])rofessor in the future may bring once more ellec tively together the 
character-developing function and the function of transmitting facts 
and information. 'Their separation was in pan fostered by the peculiar 
psychology that dominated American higher education Ironi the iiini 
of the century until (|uile recently. I’his was a psychology, formally 
enunciated by John Watson,' tliat was peculiarly neglectliil ol the 
higher and more involved aspects of j)ersonality and learning. It 
tended to present man in general, and the educational i)rocess in ])ar- 
ticular, in a fractionated and depersonali/ed form. I believe that this 
tide of thought has spent itself and that the present body of insights 
concerning the nature of personality and of the educational process 
may restore the interpersonal relation of a teacher and a student to a 
focus (if prime attention. It is now recognized that a kind of tians- 
fcrcnce and recipicxal counter-transference may occur between teacher 
and student which immensely facilitate inner growth and develojiiiient, 
both intellectual and characterological. It is now also (jiiiie widely 
recogiii/ed that intellectual and factual “input” may indeed have, 
under the proper conditions, significant influence upon the motiva- 
tional and emotional fulfillment of the person. 

The recombining of the informational and character-building 
functions will, of course, require thorough re-evaluation of certain cur- 
rent institutional practices. For example, however much institutions 
may protest to the contrary, most students see very little of their pro- 
fessors and then only in large classes. Conversely, under present condi- 
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lions it is (juite j)ossible for :i prolessor to tcacli in an American univer- 
sity and never know personally a single one of his undergraduaie stu- 
dents. Partly, this is a conse(|uen(e of the present fragmented and 
depcrsonali/ed pattern ol higher education. Hut given the proper insti- 
tutional setting, the wise and (atelul selection of both faculty and stu- 
dents, and a suitably organi/cd pjogram, and it is cjuite possible, 1 
believe, to realize once again the effective fusion of the character-de- 
veloping and informational lunc lions. 
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W. J. McKeachie 


Procedures and Techniques 
of Teaching: A Survey 
of Experimental Studies 


O ne ol ihe hardest things for a college president to explain to 
a layman is his fatuity’s teaching load. When the layman 
learns that the college professor toadies only six to filteen houis a week, 
he is aghast. 

Most state university laculty membcis are familiar with the apo(- 
ryphal story of the rural legislator who, while visiting the state uni* 
versity, asked a professor “What’s your teaching load?*' The profcssoi 
answered, “ I'welve hours.” The legislator somewhat surprised but 
well-|jleased said, “Well that’s certainly a good day’s work. I ilon’t see 
how we could expect any more.” 

In explaining how his professors spend their time, the college presi- 
dent is well-jirepared to argue the importance ol scholarship, student 
advising, and the other activities of the professor. Rut despite the im- 
portance of these other duties the professor’s primary role is that ol 
teacher, and the hours he spends in the classroom are, for the average 
prolessor, the most important of the week. ’I’eaching is the heart of 
higher education. The effectiveness of administrative organization or 

Note. 'Flic aiiihor gidicfiilly acknowledges ihc able assistance of Mrs. Virginia 
Lickey, in compiling the bibliography upon which this chapter is based. Porrions 
of the literature survey were carried out in connection with projet Is supported by 
the Lilly Endowinenl, (he Ford Fiiiiri for the Advancement of Education, and the 
IT.S. Oflue of Education. 
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of curricular plans (lc|)cntls upon whether they facilitate good teaching. 

The ultimate criteria of clfective teaching aie changes in siiideiils, 
in the direction of the goals of higher education, riuis research on col- 
lege teacliing begins with the consideration ol institutional objectives 
and the goals ol couises. Although it is not approj)riate to discuss the 
goals of higher education heie, it is inipoitant to note that attitudinal 
and emotional changes are usually listed, as in Cha|ner y, along with 
more obvious cognitive goals of critical thinking and bioacl knowledge. 
Thus in evaluating the ellc'c t iveiu‘ss of college instruction we need to 
consider not only the accumulation ol kno\vlt‘clge but also the develop- 
ment ol problem-solving skills and ol dc^siiable altitudes. 

Seldom do we ask oursc'lves, “VVI.at do I contribute to the educa- 
tional ])iocess?” VVe make assiginneiils, lead discussions, rellect student 
coninienls, give and corrc'ct tests — all with the faitli that they con- 
tribute to education. Is our laith justified!" Is c'acli activity important 
and worthwhile? Does it matter which methods we use? Tliis chapter 
reviews the evidence bearing on these cjueslions. 


PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING RELEVANT TO 
METHODS OF TEACHING' 

Let us first review bi icily some piincipl(‘s ol learning. 

Motivation, We know that siudent learning and memory are closely 
tied to }ni)livati()U. Students will Ic^arn what they want to learn and 
will have gieat dillicully in learning material in which they ate not in- 
terested. Much as we would like to teach only students who are eager 
to learn, most of us have to rexogni/e that not all students arc deeply 
interested in evei) thing we like to teach. 

One ol our piimary ptobleins. therehne, is motivating students. 
Usually the ps)chologisi inteic-slcxl in le.iining slops with this point, 
but to be usclul the principle of motivation nerds to be accompanied 
by information about dependable motives of college* students. We 
know, for example, that most ol out students are taught by theii 
parents to want to do well in school. I hiis we. can count on some 
motivation lor achievement. We know, too, that most ol our students 
want to be liked. This motive may work against us as well as for us. In 
some colleges students who want acceptance by their classmates may 

^ Portions of this section are haset! npon MiKeaihie, W. J., Mow Do Students 
learn? in Cloopei, R. (Kd.). The tieo ends of the lofr. Minneapolis: Uiiiveisily of 
Minnesota, 1958, pp. a()-3y. 
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avoid any (oiis{)i( nous dis|)lay of academic achievement. Many stu- 
dents suffer from real conflict between the need to get good grades and 
the need to be well-liked. 

Many ol our students have conflicting motives. One common con- 
flict is between independence and dependence. This means that stu- 
dents are likely to resent the teacher who directs their activities too 
closely, but they also are likely to be anxious when given independence. 
As a result of this conflict some students disagree with the teacher not 
from any rational grounds but simply as a way of expressing emotions. 

Many other important needs of students ar e discussed in other chap- 
ters. Our point here is simply that these provide the tools by which we 
get learning to take place, and as far as learning or reiention is con- 
cerned, it does not seem to niaiter much which motives one uses — the 
important thing is that motivation exists and tliat conflicts do not be- 
come too serious. 

Let us consider (he case of our most important motivational device 
— grades. II a student is really interested in learning, grades represent 
an expert’s appraisal ol his success; if he is inieresied in getting into 
])rofessional school, good grades are tire key that will unlock graduate 
school doors; if he wants to play football, grades are necessary for 
maintaining eligibility. Most students are motivated to get passing 
grades, if only to remain in college. 

Most professors are a little cmbarras.sed by this state of affairs. We 
regard grades as oirc ol the necessary evils of teaching. AVe try to dis- 
count grailes in our discussion of the organization of the course, arrtl 
try to arrive at grades in such a way that we can avoid trouble with 
disappointed sitideiils. lUit we frequently fail to use grades to bring 
about the sort of learning we desire. 

Becau.se grades arc important to. them, students will learn whatever 
is necessary to get the grades they desire, if we base our grades on 
memori/ation of details, students will inemori/e the text. 11 they be- 
lieve our grades are based upon their ability to integrate and apply 
principles, they will attempt to do this. 

A good deal of evidence has accumulated to suggest that negative 
and positive motives alfcct behavior diflerently. When negative mo- 
tives predominate, students will work hard, but only if this is the only 
way to avoid undesirable consequences. 'Lhc re.sult frequently is that 
students do the least they can get away with. 

Negative motives are not as effective outside the learning situation as 
are positive ones because fear rs a more effective motivational device if 
the threatened danger is close than if it is distant. Thus the teacher 
who motivates his students by fear of bad grades or of reprimands 
needs to use frequent tests if his threats arc to be effective. 
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The striking dillerence in behavior between the student motivated 
by fear and the student motivated by hope is illustrated in their be- 
havior during examinations. A study by Atkinson and Li twin (19^0) 
showed that male students who were high in anxiety about tests were 
among the first to complete the course examination and tended to do 
more poorly on the examination tiian in their work during the course. 
Students with positive motivation to succeed tended to stay in the ex- 
amination room longer. This illustrates the tendency of the fearftil 
person to avoid the situation that arouses his anxiety. 

In sum, motivation is important in learning, and grades can be used 
as either positive or negative incentives. 

Organization. A leachcr*s job is not done when he interests his class, 
for the amount they learn depends upon tJie amount he teaches, and 
this is not so simple as it may at first ap])ear. It may well be that the 
moic we teach the Irss our students learn! Several years ag(' several of 
our teaching fellows in psychology were arguing about how to teach 
about the nervous system. One gioup argued that since students would 
not remember all of the details, we might better omit them and teach 
only the basic essentials that we wanted everyone to learn. Another 
group argued that students would forget much of what they learned; 
“But,” they said, “if they art' going to lorget a large percentage, wx* 
need to teach much more than we expect them to remember.” 

I’he combatants agieed that they would try their ideas in their ow^n 
(lasses, and comjKire the lesults on the fm.il exam (piestions covering 
the nervous system. 'Hie outcome was clear. 'I'he students whose in- 
structor had omitted details were clearly superior to those whose in- 
structor had given them the whole story. This result would not have 
surprised David Kal/ (1950), whose experiments demonstrated that, 
beyond a certain point, adding to the elements in an intellectual task 
causes “mental daz/lc.” 

Fortunately, it is })ossiblc to teach more and have it remembered 
better. I'he magic forniula is “organ i/at ion.” As Katona (1910) demon- 
strated experimentally, we can learn and remember much more when 
our learning fits into organization. I’eaching that helps students find 
a framework within which to lit new facts is likely to be much more 
elTectivc than teaching that simply communicates masses of material 
in which the student can see no organization. 'The ideal class would 
begin with a problem that was so meaningful that the students were 
always just a step ahead of the teacher in approaching a solution. 

Variability and verbalization. Another group of objectives goes to 
the heart of the traditional intellectual objectives of education. How 
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can we help siiidcnis dcveloj) principles and concepts that they can 
apply much more broadly than to answer a problem requiring only a 
memori/cd answer? All teachers have been disheartened by having a 
student answer a routine problem perfectly and (hen fail to use the 
same knowledge in solving another problem where it is relevant. I’here 
have been a number ol educational attempts to solve this problem. 
The theory of “learning by doing” was that if one learned someihing 
in (he situation where (he learning was to be used one would not have 
(he added s(ep of learning when to apply it. This makes sense psy- 
( hologically, but (he problem is (hat (he number of situations in which 
one must use knowUnlge is infinite. Our whole civilization is based on 
(he fact (hat man can use words to short-cut (he long process of learn- 
ing by (rial and error. Direct experience may be uselid at certain stages 
of learning. If we are to learn to apply a principle in new situations, 
we need to develop it from experiencing specific instances in varyiiifr 
contexts. Exj)crimen(s have denUinstrated that repetitive drill is much 
less ellective than varying problems in developing principles that can 
be applied to new situations (e.g., VVolfle, 19^55). Verbalization can helj) 
us identify the common elements in these situations and shorten the 
learning process. 

Feedback, contiguity, and actixw learning. If we expect students to 
learn skills, they have to piactice, but piacticc doesn't make* peilect. 
Practice wotks ii the learner learns the results of his practice, i.e., il 
he receives fecxlback. 

Feedback is most effective when it is contiguous to the response being 
learned. One of the chief advantages of teaching machines is that the 
learner finds out cjuickly whether his response is right c)r wrong. 

A number of experiments demonstrate that active U?arning is moie 
efficient than passive learning. One reason for this may be the improved 
opportunities for feedback in active learning. Discussion technicpies 
may help develop criticalness because students do the thinking and 
there is an opportunity to check their thinking against others. But 
one of the dangeis of “student-centered” or “nondirective” discussions 
is that the results are not apparent. Students may make comments, 
express opinions, and participate actively, but this does not guar- 
antee that their opinions are any more informed at the end of a 
semester than they were at the beginning. Of course not all feedback 
has to come from the instructor, but, in order to learn, students need 
to test out their ideas in a situation in which the results are immediate. 

Nevertheless we need to go a step beyoml tlic principle that students 
learn what they practice with knowledge of results. It is not always 
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easy to get siudents to practice critical thinking in the classroom. Alter 
all, the sludeni who remains (juiet in class avoids the risks ol disagree- 
ment, ciiticism, and cmbairassment. I’o develop critical thinking, the 
stiulent must want to think. 

This brings us to another caiegory of goals of education — developing 
interests, changing altitudes, creating motivation. If we want to de- 
velop an interest in thinking we have to make it satisfying. A smile, a 
nod of erKOiiragemenl. an cxdteil. “(iood. Let’s follow that idea 
through” — these arc the tools that teachers use, not oidy to proviile 
knowledge of results, hut also to develop the motivation to continue 
intellectual adivily. 

To develop motivation we need to pose prol)!ems that are within the 
range of our students’ abilities. Studies ol the deveh>pnient of adiieve- 
menl motivation in duhlien indicate that patents develoj) this motiva- 
tion by encouraging tlie child to do well and setting standards that the* 
child can achieve. For the purposes ol motivating siudents lot critical 
thinking and of develo[)ing the ability to think critically, experience 
in solving problems within the* student’s ken is essential. I'his by no 
means im])lies that the siudent should newer expet ience lailute ot 
ciiticism, but it does ttiean that he should be laced with jmtblems that 
will, mote often than not, be soluble. 

A common iniscoiicepiioit is that a student's motives ate lixc‘d. We 
can teach siudents to enjoy leaining lor its own sake. Although, we 
must make use ol c'xisting ntotives to c ieate initial satisiactions in learn- 
ing, we need not be limited b) thent. 


METHODOLOGICAL CAUTIONS 

Defore tutniitg to the evidence on the ellec tiveness of methods ol 
tcMching let us also teview a lew methodological points. Determining 
which ol two teaching methods is mote ellec live looks like a simjtle 
])ioblem. Ptc‘sumably all that is necessary is to teach something by one 
method and then to com|)are the lesults walh those obtained by teach- 
iitg the same thing by attotitet method, l itis is essetttially the research 
design of many ol the studies that are widely cpioted as showing the 
ellec tiveness of dilleteiti mciliods. Unlortunaiely there are sonic hid- 
den gitttmicks that enthusiasts lor one metliod or another ate likely to 
oveilook. 

Suppose, lor example, that a group ol students are given an oppor- 
tunity to take a class taught by some method cpiite unusual in their 
college, riic veiy lact that the method is dillereiit gives it excitement. 
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Sometimes the reaction may be one of enthusiasm; other times it may 
be one of outraged hostility. The latter reaction seems to be particu- 
larly likely when students taught by a new method know that they are 
competing on examinations with students taught by traditional meth- 
ods. In any case it is diliicult to know how much of the improvement 
(or loss) in learning may be accounted for by the emotional reaction 
to a new method and how much we can expect when the new method 
is routine. This “Hawthorne eftcct“ affects not only students but also 
professors. How many new curricula, new courses, or new teaching 
methods have flowered briefly but then faded as the innovators' en- 
thusiasm waned or as new staff members replaced the originators? Un- 
fortunately relatively few studies have made comparisons over a period 
longer than one semester. As we shall see later, students who have ex- 
perienced a semester of instruction by a new method (except television) 
are generally more likely -to ( hoose a section taught by this method 
than are students without previous experience. This difference in 
motivation, as well as added skill in the requisites of “Studentmanship" 
in a new method, might result in gieater advantages for a new method 
after two or more semesters of trial than after a single semester. 

A second methodological problem is that of establishing a suitable 
control giou|). In some experiments a single instrudor uses both 
teaching methods. Here the obvious problem is that it is diliicult to 
determine how much the instructor s own personality and skills have 
influenced the outcome. We can’t know whether or not other leacheis 
would obtain similar results. 'The obvious remedy for this delect is to 
persuade several professors ty use both methods, but the difficulties, 
and the cost in energy, of this control are tremendous. 

y\noiher problem in establishing c'ontrols is that the conditions of 
the experiment may introduce special factors that interfere with 
normal results. For example, the experiment may require extensive 
testing, the presence of observers in the class, or other interferences 
with normal classroom routine. A class in which a “live” professor is 
talking to television cameras is probably not a suitable comparison 
group lor classes watching the lesson on television receivers. 

A third j)roblem is that of biased sampling. According to newspaper 
reports, studies of educational television have demonstrated that stu- 
dents taking the course at home learn as much as those on campus. 
The obvious problem is that people who sign up for a televisic^n course 
and come to campus to take the exam are probably somewhat different 
in motivation and background from typical college sophomores. As 
Greenhill points out (1959), efforts to equate such groups arc rarely 
successful. 
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The criterio 7 t problem. The major problem in experimental com- 
parisons of teachinf( methods is the criterion jnoblem. Jt is illustrated 
by the recent experiment of Parsons, Ketcham, and Beach (195H). In 
order to determine the effectiveness of various methods, they took the 
brave step of setting up groups in which students did not come to 
classes at all. The results will probably be widely reported because 
they arc so contrary to the layman’s expcctaiions. The groups who did 
not come to class did of all on the final examination. I'hc catch is 
that I he examination was based entirely upon ihe textbook, and as the 
experimenters point out, their results with the other groups suggest 
that the more new ideas and points of view are introduced, the less 
likely students are to remember what the textbook says. I'his points to 
the problem of evaluation ol effectiveness, li our goal is that students 
remember the textbook, a test on the textbook is appro|)riate, but we 
cannot conclude that a particular nrethod is superior in achieving all 
goals, il we have measured only one. 

For jriirposes ol research, a high degrc'e of student motivation for 
good grades may make it very dillidilt to evaluate the ellec tiveness of 
tw'o teaching procedures. Because passing or excellent grades ate so 
imjrortant to students, they may compensate lor ineffective teaching by 
additional study in older to pass the course examination at the level 
to which they aspire. Thus the ellects ol ineffective [rrocedines may 
be niask(*d or even misinterpieted when couise examinations ate liscd 
as criterion measures. When significant diffeiences in achievement ate 
found ill an e.\|>eriment, the difference may simply rc'lleci the degree 
to which students in differing classes were able to find out what the 
examination was to be and the degree to which it would determine 
their course grade. 

I'he difficulty in arriving at an overall index of leaching effectiveness 
is complicated by the probability that a teacher who is effective in 
achieving one objective of a course is not necessarily effective in 
achieving othets. Beiidig ( 1955), for example, found a significant inter- 
action between instructors and tests in an introductory psychology 
course. Some instructors’ sUKlents did particularly well on certain tests 
during the course but not well on other tests. C^ross (1958) and Mc- 
Keachie (1959) found that instructors whose students did well on an 
objective test in psychology wt‘ie ineffective when their students’ 
achievement was measured on an essay test designed to measure under- 
standing and integration of the materials. In studies of teaching it is 
thus imjiortanl to sjiecify objectives and to use measures of each ob- 
jective. Measines of retention alter the end of a course would often 
add to one’s confidence in reported differenc es. 
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Because measures of achievement have been so insensitive to difler- 
ences in teaching methods, most experimenters stress the favorable re- 
actions of siudents lo the new method they have iniroduced. Although 
flic relationship between satisfaction and learning is low, we would 
generally j)relet, assuming equal learning between two methods, to 
have students leave our classes with warm feelings about their ex- 
perience. Moreover, we would expect this feeling to be related to inter- 
est in learning more. When we use student satisfaction as a criterion, 
howx'ver, we should be aware of the fact that it is highly influenced 
by the i ole-expectations students have of college teachers. Marked 
deviations from these expectations almost inevitably will be ratcil 
lower than more conventional teaching behavior. Laboratory studies 
of j)robIem-solving groups reveal that authoritarian leaders are rated 
by groiij) members as being more ellicient than democratic leaders 
(Haythorn, This makes sense both in terms of our expectations 

for leaders arrd also because a leader who plays an active role is alnrost 
inevitably going to be more salient in his impression on a group thair 
a leader whose behavior is more subtle. In evaluating the rear t ions ol 
students, one therefore needs to be conscious of these role-expectancies 
and determine what is a proper base line against which to evaluate 
the rea(’tiorrs. 


RESEARCH ON METHODS OF TEACHING 

Lecturing. c:ollege teachirrg and lecturing have been so long as- 
.sociated that when one pictures a college professor in a classroom, he 
almost inevitably pittures him ;ts lecturing. Tire jjopularity ol tire 
lecture jjrobably derives from a conception of the instructor's primary 
goal as transmitting knowledge. 

Since lectures typically provide few opportunities for studeirts to 
respond, there is little opportunity for students to receive leedback 
except through periodic tests. Delay of feedback may not, however, be 
a major factor in acejuiring knowledge il the learner is motivated and 
the material is not too diincult. We would, however, exjiect lack ol 
feedback to be a greater handicap if the lecturer’s goal were to develop 
concepts or to teach problem-solving skills. Inhere is experimental 
evidence that when the.se are the goals active partici|>atic)n on the jxirt 
of the learner is more effecthe than passive listening or observing. 
Consequently the passive role of the student in the lecture would be 
expected to be a handicap in achieving these c^bjectives. 
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Lecture vs, discussion, I 1 ic lecture has usually been compared in ef- 
fectiveness with discussion. Since discussion oilers the opportunity lor 
a good deal of student activity anti feedback, it could, according to 
theory, be more ellective than letture in developing concejjts and skills 
in problem solving. Since, however, the rate ol transmission of in- 
formation is slow in discussion (lasses we would expect lecture classes 
to be superior in attaining ihese ol)j(‘ctives. 

Unfortunately, although iheie have btni many studies of the lecture 
as compared to the discussion or other methods, lew have used inde- 
j)endent measures ol outcomes in the dillercnt cases. The results of the 
experimentation aie geneially in line with our hypotheses but are cer- 
tainly not conclusive. For example, using tests ol inlormation, several 
experimenters have found no significant dilteiences or slight diltcreiues 
in favoi ol the lecture (Spence, Rcnmiers, Husband, w)5i; 

Riija, i(J54: Eglash, 195 j). In one ol the earliest tomparisons ol lecture 
and ilistussion, however, Dane lound little dillerence between 

the methods on measures of immediate recall but a signilicant superi- 
oiity for discussion on a measuie of tlelayed retail. In all ol these ex- 
j)eiiments, the information measured by the examination cotild be ob- 
tained Irom a textbook and in only one was a discussion gioiip smaller 
than thirty-five students used. 

When we turn to measures ol more tomplex outtomes, the icsulis arc 
somewhat dilferent. Hiischman (1952), using a measure of tonccpl 
learning, compared the diet liveness of pieseniing material by dicta- 
tion with that of |jresenting written mateiials lollowetl b) discussion 
and rereading. I’he leading-discussion method tesuked in superior 
ability to identify examples ol the conte])ts presented. Ihiinaid (1912) 
compared the ellectiveness ol a lecture tiemonstrat ion teaching method 
with that of a problem-solving developmental discussion in a college 
stience cotirse. In this exjjeriment the let ture-demonst ration method 
proved sti[)Ciior on a test of specific inlormation but the discus- 
sion method proved to be su|>erioi on measures ol ]>toblem solving 
and stientific attitude. Other evidence lavoiing discussion was the 
experiment of Elliott (Beardslee, Birney, and MtKeathie, 1952) who 
found that students in his discussion groups m elementary jrsychology 
became interested in electing more additional courses in psychology 
than did students in a large lecture ttnnse. Similarly, Ca.sey and Weaver 
(i95fi) found no differ entes in knowledge ol (ontent but superiority 
in attitudes (as measiued by the Minnesota leather Attitude In- 
ventory) for small gi’ou|r discussions as compared to lectures. 'Hiiis the 
results point to the superiority of lectures lor information learning 
and of discussion for achieving higher level objct tives. 
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Many universities and large colleges use a method of distributing 
class meetings between lectures and discussions. Other studies, by 
Warren (195/]), Becker et al. (1958), and Klappcr (1958), indicate that 
in courses in which the instructors must not only give information 
but also develop concepts, the use of both lectures and discussions 
would seem to be a logical and popular choice. 

'I'he chiel competitor of the leciuier is not the teaching machine, 
television, or film, but rather a much older invention — writing. If rate 
of transmission of knowledge is important, a good book is hard to 
beat. Not only can the reader control his own rate, but the motivated, 
skilled reader can traverse the j>rintcd j^age much more rapidly than 
even the lastest lecturer can deliver the material. Over a generation 
ago Gieene (1928) coiiduc tcMl an experiment demonstrating that col- 
lege students learned as much from reading a passage as frcjin hearing 
the same material in a lecture. 

Although i)rintcd niatciials have been almost as popular as tele- 
vision for a much longer time, lecturers have survived. Even the ad- 
vent of picture-book textbooks did not dislodge the lecturcT. If we 
had sto|)ped to think about this, we probably would not have been siir- 
j)rised that dozens of researches have not had much impact upon lec- 
turers' attitudes toward television. 

Perhaps the lecturer’s argunients are rationali/ations, for there is 
little research to support them. Nevertheless psychologists may have 
unclerestiinated important fac tors in our usual analyses of the learn- 
ing situation. Because we wish to maintain good cx[)eriinental con- 
trols, rate and sec|uencc of ^rrcseniation are carefully controlled in most 
of our expeiiments. The materials used are meaningless to the learner. 
I'he results lead us to stress the importance of feedback to the learner. 
Lecturing, however, is largely devoted to communicating meaningful 
materials to somewhat motivated learners. Apj)arently such learning 
can take place with relatively infreejuent chc'cks on the progress ol 
the learner. In fact, he can to some extent obtain feedback by himsell. 
By our experimental controls we miss the important fact that 
when knowledge is presented by a teacher he is able to respe^nd 
to feedback from the learners. This may be an important asset of 
the instructor. Although films and television present material 
at a relatively fixed rate, an insiruclcjr can go faster or slower 
when he gets cues of inattention, glares, or blank confusion from his 
class. 

The reader too can pace himself, but the inexperienced student 
may not be able to separate the meat of a book from the fat. Even 
though lecturers are slower than books, a good lecturer may be able 
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to give his stiiclcnls all they need from a book in much less time 
than it would lake them to read it. 

Textbooks, fdms, and teaching machines must be organized to fit 
average students il they arc to be economically feasible. The lecturer 
can not only plan his lecture for his own class but he can also respoiul 
to feedback from his class as he delivers it. I'his responsiveness to cues 
from the class is probably the reason that material can be covered less 
i'a])idly in “live” classes than in television classes. Hccause the instruc- 
tor respornls to feedback, his presentation may a|)pear to be unot'- 
gani/cd. Yet one might hypothesi/e that this very responsiverress may 
make for greater elfectivencss than that ol a caiclully organized, in- 
flexible preserrtation. 

Although there is little relevarrt eviilencc from research, we would 
thus expect live lecturing to be rrrost elle<iive in situations where there 
is considerable variation among groups in ability, relevant background, 
or molivatiorr and where flexible adjustment to the group is thus irn- 
portairt. 

Most le<turcis avow aims beyond transmission of iniotniation. Col- 
l(*ge instructors olten say that they provide the integration lacking in 
the text. yVgain orre would expect that other means of (ornrruinicatiorr 
could also provide integration. Probably what the irrslructor roally 
does is to provide his (5wn systerrr of integiatiorr. Whether or rrol this 
is preferable to integration jrrovided by textbooks, accejrtarrce of the 
frame of reference cil the instructor does at least make a diflererrce in 
the grade received by the student. Rurrkel (rc) 5 h) rrrc.*asrrr'ed the struc- 
ture of instructors’ aird students' attitudes irt beginnirrg college courses 
in psychology arrd /.oology. He found that uii^rccmcut with the instruc- 
tor’s position did not prc‘dict stuclerrts’ grades, but students whose al- 
titudes were roliiirar with the insttirctor did earn higher grades. What 
we do not yet know is whether or not the irrslructor can conirnuiricate 
his structure to students who do trot already have it. 

Probably the most careful attempts to rneasur'e attiiudirtal and moti- 
vational outcomes have been those cornparirrg live irrsiruciion with 
television instruction in tlv research programs at Penn State and 
Miami. In neither case does the live instructor seem to be very supe- 
rior. Still if the students’ tendency to identify with the instructor has 
anything to do with personal interaction with the instructor, it may be 
an cmiinous finding that students do not seek personal conferences 
with television instructors as much as with “live” instructors. 

Methods of lecturing. Few experiments have compared the effective- 
ness of classroom lectures with other teaching methods in achiev- 
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ing attitude change, but if we turn from classroom experiments to 
other research dealing with change of attitudes, we find that there is 
a substantial and growing literature relevant to differing techniques 
of lecturing. 

The research of Ilovland and his associates (1953) indicates that 
such variables as cre<libilily of the lecturer, oitler of presentation, pres- 
errtation of one side vs. presenting both sides ol art issue, and types ol 
arguinent are importarrt itt determining the eliccts ol a lecture. For 
example, the Ilovland group found that a group ol college students 
were rrroie likely to drange their opiniorrs (at least temporarily) when 
they received a persuasive ( oinmunication Ironi a source they con- 
sidered highly credible than when the sanre coirmrunication came from 
a less credible source. Although we assume that studerris perceive their 
instructors as credible sources, laculty rating scales including air item 
“krrowledge of subjcTi matter’* have revealed that students do discrirn- 
inale between prolessors on this dimensiorr. Previously 1 have argued 
against inclusion ol this item on the gi'ouuds that students are not com- 
petent judges ol the instructor's knowledge. Regarclless of the validity 
of the student ratings, however, they may be a good indication of the 
students’ cTedence in the instructor’s statements and thus ol his ellt*c- 
tiveness in bringing about attitude* changes. 

in presenting controversial points the lecluicr often wonders whether 
he shotild present the evidence on both sides ol the isstic* or simply 
present that favoring the position he accepts. I. craving aside the ethi- 
cal problems involvc^d in this decision, the results ol Vale and Army 
research studies indicate the greatcT elfectivencss ol presenting both 
sides lor (1; an intelligent audience, (2) those initially disagreeing 
with the lecturer’s position, and (3) those who come into contact with 
the ojrposing argurnenls. 

Research on organi/ation ol materials is also relevant to lecturing 
aimed at cognitive changes. In organizing a lecture the prolessc^r Ire- 
c|uenlly is guided by the maxim — “'Tell them whal you’re going to tell 
them, 'rdl them. Then tell them what you’ve told ihern.” Jn a class- 
room experiment in a course in physics (Lahti, 195I)), the instructor 
siartc‘cl wilh a stalcmcnl ol a principle and then iilustrated and applied 
the principle. I le compared this with a techniejue in which he developed 
principles by demonstration and analysis ol application situations be- 
fore the principle was stated. For students wilh pc^or backgrounds the 
results showed the latter (inductive) method to be sujreiior to the for- 
mer method on tests of ability to apply the principles. Katona (1940) 
found that lear ning by organization results both in superior retention 
and in superior applicatiem when compared to learning by rote mem- 
ori/ation. 
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Size of lecture classes. I'hc monumental studies of class size con- 
ducted at Minnesota in the i()i>os indicated that large classes are ac- 
tually superior to small classes. Filty-nine well-controlled experiments 
were reported by Hudelson (1928). The experiments involved such 
widely varying subject matter as psychology, |)hysics, accounting, and 
law. In lorty-six of the cxj)eriments results lavored the large classes. 
Although many ol the difici cures were not statistically significant, the 
majority ol significant diffei ernes lavoii‘d huge classes. In tlicsc ex- 
periments small classes tended to be ^>5 to ‘^o siiidents, but they ranged 
Irom 12— fio in si/e while huge classes ranged in si/e Irom ‘^5-150. Kx- 
treme differences in si/e were no more lavoiable to small groiij)s than 
were small dillerences. Although most ol the criterion measiiies were 
tests of knowledge, some exjxaiments also attempted to nu^asiire higher 
level intellectual changes with siinilai lesiilts. 

i\fore recent experinients are less la\oiable to large classes. Rohrer 
(1957) fotnid no significant dilleiences. In experiments by Macomber 
and Sic‘gel (1957, i<)f>o), the only statistically significant diflerences fa- 
vored the smaller classes (pai 1 ic ularly lot high ability students) on 
ac'hiev(‘mcnl tests and on mc'asnres of ch.mge in misconceptions in 
psychology, on a case lest ol problem solving in a comse in maiketing. 
and on the measure's ol student attitudes toward all the couises. When 
retention of knowledge was nieasuied c)ne to two yc‘ars alter comple- 
tion of the courses, large classes did not pio\c to be* significantly in- 
ferior to small c lassc's in any one coiiise. In eight of the nine courses 
compared, however, differences lavoic*d the small class (Sic'gel, Adams, 
and Macomber, 191)0). 

At Grinnell siudenls give instiuctois highc'i ratings in smaller classes 
(Lovell and llainei, 1955); .it Ihooklyn (Rilc*y, 1950) and Purdue 
(Rc^nmiers, 1927), there is no significant clifleience in latings of small 
and large classes generally, althougli Remmeis lepoits in a controlled 
expcTiment at Puidiie (19,^}:$) that the students involved prelcrred a 
small recitation to a large lecture. The weight ol the evidence seems 
to be toward small classes if one uses student or laculty satislaction 
as criterion. 

We have stressed the role of the Ic'cturer as a communicator of in- 
lormation. Insofar as inlormalion is a one-way prexess, sv.e ol group 
should be limited only by the audibility of the lecturers voice. In 
fact, as Hudelson suggests, a laige class may have suHicienl motiva- 
tional value for an iiistructoi to cause him to spend more time in prej)- 
aration of his lectures resulting, we would hope, in better teaching and 
in greater student achievement. But if the effective lecture involves 
some interaction between instructor and students, the large class may 
be inferior even for lectures, for most Icctincrs report that fewer stu- 
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dents raise (jucstions or interpose comments in large classes than in 
small. 

If there is less participation in large classes, some of the results of 
the Minnesota research may suggest that we hark back to the criterion 
problem mentioned earlier. Let us examine the evidence more closely. 
Were the achievement tests used biased against leaching that intro- 
duced varying points of view? If our tests place a premium upon c^xact 
recall of the materials presented by the teacher or tc xtbook, the stu- 
dent who hears other ])oints of view may be at a disadvantage. 

Lo sum up; lectures of large si/e are not generally inferior to 
smaller lecture classes if one uses traditional achievement tests as a 
criterion. When other objectives are measured, large lectures are on 
somewhat shakier ground but are not (‘onsistently inferior. However 
both students and faculty members feel that teaching is more ellec- 
tive in small classes. Probably ol more significance than class si/e per 
se is its relation to the teaching method used. For example, one would 
expect class si/e to be of minimal relevance in television teaching, of 
slight importance in lecturing, but ol considerable significance in dis- 
cussion l(?athing. 

Discussion methods. We have anticipated our discussion of discus- 
sion methods in the previous review of research comparing the el- 
fectiveness of lecture and discussion. We implied there that discus- 
sion may be ill-adapted lor communicating inlormation because the 
rate of communication from instructor to student is slow. Fhis im- 
plication, however, shoulcl hastily be countered by pointing out that 
not all infcTination must come horn the instructor and, in addition, 
not all information is eageily received. When infoiniation encounters 
intellectual or emotional resistance, discussion methods may be neces- 
sary in order to bring the source of resistance to light so that it may 
be treated. 

Moreover if we are trying to achieve application, critical thinking, 
or some of the higher level cognitive outcomes, it seems reasonable to 
assume that students should have an c^pportiinity to practice applica 
lion and critical thinking and to receive feedback on the results. Group 
discussion provides an opportunity to do this. Although teaching 
machines may also be programmed to provide prompt feedback, a 
group discussion permits preseniatic^n of a variety ol problems ena- 
bling a number of people to gain experience in integrating facts, 
formulating hypotheses, amassing relevant evidence, and evaluating 
conclusions. In fact the prompt feedback provided by the teaching 
machine may actually be less effective than a method in which stu- 
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dents arc encouraged to discovei solutions lor themselves with less 
step-by-step guidance (l)ella-Piaiia, *95^). Since problem solving or- 
dinarily requires inlormation, we migli! cxpeci discussion lo be more 
effective lor groups wiih more iiildrmatioii than lor those lacking in 
background. Some icmote support lor this Inpothesis is piovidcd by 
a study ot the learning oi children in visiting a nuiseinn. Melton, Feld- 
man, and Mason (iqjjl*) lotinil that lectures were more effective than 
discussions For children in grades 5, ( 5 , and 7, but disdissioiis were 
mote effective lor eighth graders. 

In discussing the liabilities ol lecturing, 1 mentioned that lectures 
usually |)lace the learner in a passive role and that passive learnirrg 
is less efficient than active. We would expect discussions to promote 
more active learning, and we have some relevant evidence. Bloom and 
his (olleagiies at (Jricago used rcvoixlings ol classevs to stinrulale stu- 
dents lo rcxaJl their thoughts during class (195.^)- As jrredicted, it 
was lound that discussion diil stimulate more active thinking than 
did lecture classes. Unfortunately, no one has followed this up to see 
in what way active thinking relates to gains in knowledge or (og- 
iritive skills. 

'l ire idea that discussion methods should help overcome resistance 
to learning is dillicult to verily. F.ssentiall) the argument is that some 
desired learning encounters emotional barriers that prevent it horn 
allectirrg behavior. For cxarirple, a ps)chology siudetrt may learn that 
distributed practice is effective, but trot charrge his study methods be- 
cause his anxiety about grades is so groat that he does not dare try 
anythitrg differerrt. In such circurnstanccfs experiments on altitude 
change suggest that the instructor must eithen* bring about changes 
irr underlying attitude and motivation or must change the irrdivid- 
ual’s perception of the instrumental relationship between his belief 
and his motives. Psychotherapists believe that expressing one’s at- 
titude in a nonthreaterrirrg situation is one ot the steps irr the process 
ot change. A grou|) discussiorr may provide such opportunities tor 
expression as well as give opportunities lor other group members lo 
poiirt out other instrumental relationships. Also the presence of a 
group is a real advantage jn bringing about changes in motivation 
and attitudes, as Lewin showed (1952). 

Student-centered vs, instructor-centered teaching. The theories of 
client-centered counseling and of l.ewinian group dynamics have led 
to an increased interest in discussion technicjues. A wide variety ot 
teaching methods are described by the labels “student-centered,” “non- 
directive,” “group-centered,” or “democratic,” discussion. They have 
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in common the ilesiie lo breulc aw;iy Irom the lia(lilit)nal instructor- 
dominated classroom and to encourage greater student ])artici|)alion 
and responsibility. In I’able i, I have attempted to list some ol‘ the 
ways in which the student-centered method has been supposed to dil- 
ler from the tiaditional “instructor-centered” class. 

Table i. Dimensions upon Which Studcnt-C^enteretl atul 
Instriuior-Ceii tercel Methods May Differ 

Siiident (e ntered Instruc tor-C^enlered 


Goals 


netenniiK'd by j'roup (Faw, njp)) 
Fni))has!s upon adective and attiludi- 
naJ <Iian,»(‘s (Faw, hm <0 
.\tl(‘ni)3is to d(\elop i*!oiip (ofiesivo- 
ness (Rovard. njr)i) 


Determined by instructor 
Fmphasis ii))on intellectual changes 

No attempt to develop I'toiip cohe- 
siveiuss 


C ! I assro< n n At t i v i i ies 


Much student participation (Faw, 
MM!l) 

Student-student interaction (Mc- 
Keacliic*, 1951) 

Insti tutor accepts erroneous or irrele- 
vant student contributions (Faw, 

Group decides upon own activities 
(Me Keacliie, icjr, 1) 

Discussion ot students* personal ex- 
periences enc*)ura»ed (Faw, it)4C)) 

De-emphasis of tc'st and grades (Asch, 

M)50 

Instructor intcTprets feelings and 
ideas of class rneiiibcr when it is 
necessary lor class progre.ss (Axel- 
»‘<>‘l* M)55) 

RcMction lejwrts (Asch, 1951) 


Much iiistiuctoi participation 

Instruc tor-student interac tion 

Instructor corrects, criticizes, or re- 
jects erronc*c)us or iircdc vani stu- 
cletit contributioits (F.iw, 1919) 

Instructor determines acti\iiic‘S 

Discussion kept on course materials 

Traditional use ol tc*sts and grades 

Instructor avoids interpretation of 
feelings 

No reac tion reports 


From the stanclpoini of theory, stiulcnt-rentcrccl teaching in its more 
extreme forms might be expected io have some serious weaknesses, at 
least in achieving lower-level cognitive goals. With the instructor’s role 
as information giver reduced, Jiis lole as source of iVedback virtually 
eliminated, his opportunity to provide orgaiii/ation and structuie 
curtailed, it is apparent that a heavy burden falls upon the group 
member to carry out any of these functions that are necessary. We 
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would expert that these iunrtions rould best be assumed by groups 
that not only have some background cxpciientc in the academic dis- 
cipline involved but also have had experience in carrying out these 
functions in ‘Memocratic" grou2)s. 

Since student-centered teaching aiienipts to reduce dependence upon 
the instructor, it would be expected to diminish his inllucnce as a 
prestige figure, and consecjuently the instructor’s power to biing about 
attitudiiial changes miglit be reducc*d. However, in terms ol our earlier 
discussion this may be more than tonipcnsated lor by increased free- 
dom of expression and increased potency ol group norms as sources 
of influence. Participation in discussion gives students an opportunity 
to gain lecognition and praise which should, according to learning 
tlu'oiy, strengthen motivation. Some support lor this comes from 
I’histJethwaite’s (i()fM)) fmcling that National Met it Scholars chec k 
as one ol the outstanding characteristics ol the teachers who contrib- 
uted most to their clesiie to learn, “allowing time lor classtooin dis- 
cussion.” Other characteristics mentioiicHl includc'cl “modilying course 
content to meet students’ needs and inieiests,” “treating students as 
collc?agues,” and “taking a personal inteicst in students.” In line with 
our earlier discussion ol Icrclback, anotlier trait mentionc'cl was “pro- 
viding evaluations reassuting the studcait ol his ciratixc or productive 
])otc'ntialitic‘s.” 

T he advocates of stuclcnt-cditerecl or group-centered tc'acliing also 
introduce another category ol objectives, not usually consicleiCHl in 
tiaditional classes. This is the goal of developing skills in gioup mem- 
bership and leadcMship. 

Since student-centerc'd lc*achers olten si less grou|> cohesivenc'ss, a pos- 
sible explanation lor the c ontradic loi y lesulis in the experiments to 
lollow may be lound in the studies ol group cohesivenc'ss and produc- 
tivity in inclusliy (e.g., Sc‘ashore, ic)^^)- I hc‘se studies indicate that it 
is not safe to assume that a cohesive gtouj) will be a productive one. 
(lohesive groups are ellective in maintaining group standards, but 
may set either high or low standards of pioduc tivity. Since cohesive 
groups feel less threatened b management than less cohesive groups, 
it may be dillicult to change their standards. With this as an intro- 
duction let us levicw the experimental altemj)ts to demonstrate the el- 
fectiveness ol student-ccnteieci teaching.- 

Kaw (ic)p)) studied a class of 102 students which met two hours a 
week to listen to lectures and two hours a wc*ek in discussion groups 

“Minli <»f ific following ni;itcii;il on .siiMk*nt-rciilcrccl disdission is based on Uiiney 
and McReacliic (1955) is iisc-d willi ihc permission of ihe American Psychological 
Assuciatiuii, 
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of 34. One o( the discussion groups was taught by a student-centered 
method, one by an instructor-centered method, and one group alter- 
nated between the two methods. Scores on the objective course ex- 
amination based on the textbook showetl small but significant dif- 
ferences favoring the student-centered method. 

In a very similar experiment Asch (1951), like Faw, taught all the 
groujjs involved in his experiment. Three sections of about 30 to 35 
students were taught by an instructor-centered ineihod, hall lectin e 
— half discussion. One section ol 23 studenls was taught by a iion- 
direclive method, quite similar to that of Faw. There were, however, 
certain differences between Faw*s and Asch’s experiments. In Faw’s 
ex[)C‘rimcnt both student-centered and instructor-centered classes also 
spent two hours a week listening to lectures. Although Faw does not 
mention grading, one assumes that grades were determined by the in- 
structor on the basis of the coursewide examination, in Ascii’s ex- 
j)eriment, students in the student-centered class were allowed to de- 
termine their own grades. 

Asch’s results do not completely agree with Faw’s. On the final 
examination in the course, students in the instructor-centered class 
stored significantly higher than members of the student-centered class, 
not only on the objet tive portion of the test, but also on an i‘ssay 
portion. Note, however, that the student-centered class was specifically 
told that this examination would in no way affect their grades in the 
course, and the two grou])S were thust probably not equivalent in 
motivation. As measured by the Kogardus Social Distance scale, al- 
titude change in the two sections was not significantly diflerent. As 
compared with the instructor-centered class, a greater percentage ol 
members of the student-centered class improved in adjustment as 
measured by the Minnesota Multi-Phasic Inventory. 

Following the model of Lewin, I.ippitl, and White’s (19.39) study of 
authoritarian, democratic, and laisscv faire group climates, the staff of 
the University of Michigan’s general psychology course set up an ex- 
periment using three styles of teaching: recitation, discussion, and 
group tutorial (Guel/kow, Kelly, and McKeachic, 195^). As compared 
to discussion and tutorial methods, the more autocratic recitation 
method not only produced superior performance on the final exami- 
nation, but also produced greater interest in psychology, as measured 
by the election of advanced courses in psychology. Furthermore, stu- 
dents liked the recitation method better than the other methods. 
The greater gains in knowledge produced by the recitation method 
fits in with the general principle that feedback aids learning, for stu- 
dents in the recitation sections had weekly or semiwcckly cpiizzes. 
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McKeachie (1951) suggests tliat the popularity of this method is re- 
lated to student anxiety about grades, wliieh is most easily handled 
when students arc in iamiliar, highly structured situations. Another 
factor in these restilts may be the inexperience of the instructors in- 
volved, most of whom hatl had less than a year of previous teaching 
experience. 

Landsman (1950) experimented with a student -centered type of 
teaching as contrasted witli a more direct tyj^c of democratic discus- 
sion organized around a syllabus. His experimental design involved 
eight classes in a course seqitence ol “Hitman Development,” “Adjust- 
ment,” and “Learning.” Lliree instructors took part in the experi- 
ment, and each instructor used botn methods. Outcome measures 
included a variety of personality measuies and lesults showed tio 
significant dillerence, between methods, on any of them. 

Johnson and Smith (195^5) also found no significant dillerence be- 
tween small “democratic” and large lectin e classes in achievement 
test scores. Dills (195^), Jenkins (1952), 1 ). K. P. Smith (1951), \faloney 
(1950), Slomowil/ (1955), Deignan (i955)» and Kiumboli/. and Lar(|nar 
(1957) also foiitid no dillerence in achic^vement but most did find 
greater student satislaction or motivation in classes taught by stu- 
dcni-c’cnteied methods. 

In an attempt to leach ctitical thinking, Lyle (1958) used a prob- 
lem-oriented approach as compared with ccmventional lectin c-dis- 
cussion-text procedures. He apparently found that the lonventional 
group was suj^erior to the piobleni-oricntcd group in achievement, 
(iains in critical thinking wcTe not greater iti the pi oblcm-c entered 
classes. When students were asked to write a t|uestion for ilie final 
examination, the conventional group wrote lactual (juestions and 
the iiroblem-ccntercd group waote thought (jucsiioiis. 

Instead of attem|)ling to contiol the inslruclor jjersonalily variable 
by Jorcing instructors to leach both instructor-centered and student- 
centered classes, VVispc* (1951) selected instructors who were rated as 
naturally permissive or directive. He iound no dilleiencc in final ex- 
amination scores between students taught by different methods. Stu- 
dents preferred the directive method, and the poorer students gained 
more in di reactive cla.sscs. 

As a counterpoint to Wispe’s study with teachers using their pre- 
ferred method we have Haigh and Schmidt’s experiment (1956) in 
which students were given their choice ol group-centered or instructor- 
centered teaching. Ihe results showed no difference in the achieve- 
ment ol the two groups on a nongraded test. 

One of the few studies supporting instructor-centered teaching is 
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that of Burke (195^). In a fieshinan orientation course he found stu- 
dent jjcrfoi inaiice in classes of 125 to be superior to tlial of students 
in 4 to 7 man cooperative gioups. Moreover, this difference generalized 
to other courses. On the other hand Moore and Pojiham (1959) re- 
port that three student-centered interviews with students produced 
greater gains on the College Inventory of Academic Adjustment than 
did three (ontenl-centercil interviews conducted outside of class in an 
educational j)sychology (outse. 

Although scores on objective final examinations seem to be little 
affected by teaching method, there are, in addition to the changes in 
adjustment reported by Asdi (1951), Paw (1949), /eleny (1910), and 
Moore anti Pophani (1959), other indications that student behavior 
outside tJie usual testing situation may be inlluenced in the tlirection 
of ediuational goals by student-centered teaching. The classes com- 
pared by Bovard (1951a and b) and McKeachie (1951) dift'eied in the 
degree to which interaction between students was emouvaged ami 
in the degree to which the class made decisions about assignments, 
examinations, and other matters of classroom proiedure. Like othei 
ex|)erimenteis, Bovard and McKeachie found that the groujis did not 
differ in achievement as measured by the final examination. But two 
clinical j)sy( hologists evaluated retordings in the class discussions 
which lollow'cd the showing of the film, “The Feeling ol Rejedion.” 
Both clinicians reported that the “gioup-centeretr’ (lass showed much 
more insight and undei standing ol the ]>roblems ol the girl in the film. 

Patton (i<)55) believed that an important variable in group-t entered 
classes was the students’ a((*ej)tance ol responsibility lor learning. In 
his experiment, he compared traditional classes to two classes in which 
there were no examinations, no lecluies, and no assigned readings. 
Students in the ex[)eriniental (lasses decided what reading they would 
cl<j, what class procedure would be used, what they would hand in, 
and how they would be graded. At the end of the course, these classes, 
as compared to the control gtoup, (i) felt that the (ourse was moie 
valuable, (2) showed greater interest in psychology, and (3) tended 
to give more dynamic, motivational analyses ol a problem of behavior. 

But giving students power cannot work if students will not accept 
responsibility; so Patton also obtained individual nuasures ol accei>t- 
ance of responsibility within the experimental classes. As hypothesized, 
he found that the degree to which the student acccpicxl responsibility 
was positively correlated with gain in psychological knowledge, gain 
in ability to apply psychology, rating ol the value of the course, and 
interest in psychology. 

Although the Pyramid Plan at Pennsylvania Slate University (Car- 
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pentcr, 1959; Davage, 1958, 1959) induclcd several departments, it 
may be represented by a description of the experiments in psychology. 
Each “Pyramid Group” of psychology majors consisted of six freshmen, 
six sophomores, two juniors, who were assistant leaders, and a senior 
who was group leader*. The group leaders were trained by a faculty 
supervisor. One control group consisted of students whe^ simply took 
pretest measures; another control group received comparable special 
attention by being given a special program of lectures, liliTis, and 
demonstrations equal to the time spent in discussion by the Pyramid 
grou|)s. The results on such mt^asures as attitude toward psychology, 
knowledge of the field of psychology, scientific thinking, use of the 
library for scholarly reading, intelleciual orientation, and resotircc'- 
iulriess in problem solving were significantly favorable to the Pyramid 
plan. Moreover a follow-tip study showed that more of the Pyramid 
students continued as majors in psychology. 

Gibb and Gibb (19512) have repc:)rted that students who were taught 
by their “])articipaiive-acti(jn’‘ method were significantly superior to 
students taught by traditional lec lure-discussion methods in rede flexi- 
bility and sell-insight. “The instructor', who played a constantly di- 
minishing role in the decisions and activiiics of the groups gave train- 
ing in role playing, group goal setting, problem centering, distributive 
Ic'atlership, evaluation <d’ individual perioirnancc by intra-group rat- 
iirgs, process observing, and group seleclioir, evaluation and revision 
ol class ac tivitic's.” ('.ibb and ('>ibb also loiind that in ntmc lassroc^ni 
grou|)s the panic ipative-ac lion students were rated highe r than other 
students in leadership, likableness, and group membership skills. Di- 
Vesla’s results (195/ia) tend to support this finding, and Anderson 
and Kell (1954) report that sludenl-c entered groups are c haracteri/cd 
by positive attittrcles toward themselves as participants. 

Although McKeachie (1951a) reported significant chairges in at- 
titudes ol students tcjward Negroes and toward the treatment of crim- 
inals, differences between leader -centered and group-centered classes 
were not significant. However, group decision did, as predicted, pro- 
duce more accurate perceptioti ol the group ironri arrd more corrform- 
ity to the norm than lecture or discussion without decision. Wieder 
(1951) found that a norrdirectivcl) taught psychology class tended to 
produce more reduction in prejudice than conventional classes. 

Student-centered teaching: conclusions. The residts of the research 
on student -centered teaching methods are not impressive, but tend 
to support the theory with which our discussion began. We had sug- 
gested that student-centcrcxl methods might be inelfective in achieving 
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lower-order rognitive objectives. There seem to be few instances of 
suth a loss. Students apj)arently can get information from textbooks 
as well as from the instructor. The possible advantages of student- 
centered instruction in achieving the goal of application of concepts 
is supportcil by the cx]>criments of Bovard, McKcacliie, Patton, Car- 
penter, and Davage. I'lic theory that student-centered teaching is ef- 
fective in producing ncmcognitivc changes is supjiortcd by the ex- 
periments of Pophani and Moore?, Faw, Asch, and Gibb and (iibb. 
Finally, the only experiment in which group membership skills were 
measured (Gibb and Gibb) did find the group-centered students to be 
superior. 

Factors affecting effective disemsion teaching 

BUZZ sKssiciNs. One of the popular tecJinicjues for achieving student 
participation in groups is the bu/z session (McKeachie, it)5fib). In 
this procedure classes are split into small subgrouj)s lor a briel dis- 
cussion c)f a problem. Although many tcacliers leel that this techni(|ue 
is valuable as a change of pace or as a way of getting active thinking 
from students, little research has tested its elfectiveness. Vinacke (1957) 
found that, as compared with performance on a pretest, students in 
two and three-man groups wrote more new ideas after a five-minute 
discussion than did students working alone. However, it is possible 
that similar changes could have been produced by a general discus- 
sion or a lecture. 

LKADKRSHip. Laboratory and field studies ol group processes may 
shed some light on factors that condition the effectiveness of groups 
and which thus may help account for the lack of cirectivenc?ss of 
many discussion classes. For example, one of the problems faced by 
the discussion leader is the student who dominates discussion or the 
cli(|ue who carry the ball. Research suggc\sts that cfrecliveness of group 
problem solving depends upon the leader’s ability to obtain a hearing 
for miimrity opinion (Maier and Solem, 1952). 

Some student-centered teachers have assumed that all decisions 
should be made by the group. Hence the instructor should not deter- 
mine objectives, make assignments, or give tests, but should ask the 
group to make these decisions. If the group does this, can the time 
lost from academic work in making decisions be compensated for by 
the increased motivation of the students? The general cpiestion of the 
areas in which the instructor shoidcl make decisions is one that dif- 
ferent instructors have answered in different ways, and one well worth 
further discussion and research. One hunch based on research on 
business conferences is that the instructor should make most proce- 
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dural decisions, leaving the class time lor problems related to the con- 
tent of the course (Heyns, 1952). 

Even in discussion of course content, however, it appears that some 
direction by the instructor may be useful if the goals arc the learn- 
ing of relationships and the ability to apply this learning. In an ex- 
periment comparing groups given more vs. less instructor direction 
in discovering the basis ot sr)lutions of verbal problems, Oaig (195!)) 
found that the directed grouj> not only learned faster but retained 
their learning bettei than the group given less help. 'I’lns result is 
supported by Gorman’s research on guidance in problem solving 
(»957)- 

Studies of business conferences have also lound that one of the 
most (ommon tau.ses of dissatisfaction is the member’s failure to un- 
derstand the purpose of the conference. When students have confii- 
sion about purposes ol teaching procedures and this is couj)led with 
the stress involvetl in getting a good grade, it is little wonder that 
the student with a high need for achieving success is frustrated and 
olten aggressive in a denuuratic dass. hloom’s studies ol student 
thought protesses in Chicago classes show that on the average 30^/ 
ol the student’s time in discussion classes is spent in thinking about 
himself and other people as compared with 18% ol the time in lec- 
tures. With members ol tlic group thus (oncerned about their own 
needs, it is no wonder that discussion groups are not always productive. 

(;kai)1Nc;. Another important problem in conducting student-cen- 
tered (or other) dassc's is that ol grades. Not only does the instructor 
control the pleasantness or un])leasantncss of a good many student 
hours, but because ol his power to assign grades he can block or 
facilitate the achievement ol many important goals, d’he importance 
of this aspect ol the teadier’s role is indicated by studies ol super- 
vision in industry. In one such study it was discovered that workers 
were most likely to ask a supervisor for help il the supervisor did not 
have responsibility for evaluating his subordinates (Koss, 1951)). I'his 
irrrplies that as long as students are anxious about the grades the in- 
structor will assign, they ar^ likely to avoid exposing their own ig- 
noram e. 

I'hc student’s anxiety about grades is likely to be raised if his irr- 
structor’s jjrocediires rrrake him uncertain about what he must do in 
order to attain a good grade. For many students democratic methods 
seem unorgani/ecl and ambiguous. In an ordinary course the student 
knows that he can pass by readirrg assignnrents and studying lecture 
notes, but in a sludenl-cerrteied class he is in a course where the in- 
structor doesn’t lecture, doesn’t make assignrrrents, and doesn't even 
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say which student comnienis are right or wrong. The student often 
doesn’t know what the instructor is trying to do. 

Some instructors liavc thought that the grade problem might be 
licked by using a cooperative system of grading. Deutscli (1949) louiid 
no diflereiices in learning between students in groups graded coopera- 
tively and those graded competitively, although the cooperative groups 
worked together more smoothly. Following up Deutsch’s work, Haines 
(1959) also found no significant achievement advantages for students 
working cooperatively vs. those working competitively for grades. But 
in an experiment in which a “teamwork” class using gtoup incentives 
was compared with a lecture class, Smith (1955) did not lind differ- 
ences in satislaction comparable to those of Haines and Deutsch. 

Complicating the problem of grading is the probability that low 
grades produce different effecis upon dilferent students. Waterhouse 
and Child (1953) found that frustration produced deterioration in per- 
formance for subjects showing high interference tetid(‘ncies as meas- 
used by a (juestionnaire but |>ioduced improved peifotmance for those 
with low interference tendencies. 

Considering the importance of grading for both students and in- 
structors, it is regrettable that there is so little empirical research. 
How do students leaiii to evaluate themselves? How do they learn to 
set goals for themselves? Do dilfering giading procedures lacilitate or 
block such learning? (]an niore educational substitutes for grades be 
devised? 'To these c|uestions, we have no answeis. 

siZF OF DISCUSSION catoup. One of the earliest expeiimental studies 
on college teaching was thJet of Edmcjiison and AluldcT (192^) on class 
size. 

This study was conducted in an education course in which there 
were two sections — one of 45 stlidcnts, the other oi 109. Both sections 
were taught by the same instructor in order to control the pcjssible 
cfiect of instructor dilfeiciu(\s, and both sections used the same t(?xt 
and had the same tests. I'hc method of teaching used in each section 
was discussion. Forty-three students in each class were paired on the 
basis of intelligence and past experience. This pioneer study led to 
the conclusion that si/c of class is not a significant vaiiable in el- 
fccting student learning as measured by usual course achievement 
tests, although students preferred the small class (il 45 can be con- 
sidered a small discussion group!). 

Like the si/c experiments reported in our consideration of the 
lecture, there seems to be little theoretical reason for the choice of 
the sizes represented in the experiment, and there is some doubt as 
to whether either si/c is opiimal for discussions. Similar results are 
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reported, however, by Hudelson using classes ol 20 and 113, and by 
Brown (1932). In fact using special team procedures Brown produced 
slightly better achievement in groups of 60 than were obtained from 
discussion classes of 25. 

Support for small classes however comes from the studies in the 
teaching of French conducted by Cheydlcur (1945) at the University 
of Wisconsin belween 1919 and 1943. With hundreds of classes rang- 
ing in si/c from 9 to 33, riheydlcur found a consistent superiority for 
the smaller classes. Mueller (1924) found similar results in an experi- 
ment comparing elementary jjsychology classes ol 20 and 40 students. 
A study by Schellenberg (1959) suggests that even the smallest groups 
in these studies may be above optima! sizes. Working with discussion 
groups of 4, (), 8, and 10 students he found higher satisfaction and 
higher instructor grading in the smaller groups. Although Schellen- 
berg recognizes that grades arc an unsatisiactory criterion since the 
instructor’s judgment may shift fiom section to section, he refers to 
laboratory studies of group j^roblem solving that point to optima in 
the area ol 4-h person grouj)s. 

From the standpoint of theory one might expect increasing size to 
have two elfects. One of these would be to increase the resources ol 
the gtoup in member knowledge, dillcrent approaches to the prol>- 
lem, and ability to provide leedback. 'Fhe second consc'quence of si/e, 
howevcT, is likely to be a decreasing ability to exploit the total re- 
sources of the group because ol the dilliculty in obtaining contribu- 
tions from everyone. Furthennoie, with increasing size group mem- 
bers are likely to leel restraints against participation (Gibb, 1951). 
The consecpieme of increasing leelings ol threat in larger groups is 
that group partic ijjation is increasingly dominated by a few people. 
In Princeton classes of 4 to 12 students, Stephan and Mishler (1952) 
report that increasing group size was related to increasing instructor 
dominance in partic ijjation. Thus group si/c becomes a much more 
relevant variable in classes taught by discussion than in those taught 
by lecture. 

HOM()(;KNr.OUS vs. IIKTEROOKNKOUS GROUPING. Oiie of the common 
criticisms of iliscussioii classes is that class time is wasted either by 
discussion of problems, raised by the able students, that are beyond 
the ken of the other students or by problems, raised by poor stu- 
dents, that the other students feel are too elementary. One answer to 
such criticism is to use homogeneous groupings so that each student 
is discussing problems with other students of his own ability. 

Recently concern about America’s resources of high level talent has 
resulted in the proliferation of Honors Programs featuring such ho- 
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niogeiicous classes lor siuclcnts with high academic apiiiude and 
achievement. Although the logic of such programs is evident, there 
is little e\iden(e that they are ol educational value. In lact, one ol 
the earliest college experiments on ability grouping showed no sig- 
nificant advantages lor homogeneous grouping by intelligence and 
even a trend toward the op|>osite result in classes in psychology (I.ong- 
stalf, 1932). hriggs (1917), on the other hand, found that special in- 
tensive seniinais meeting less olten than conventional classes produced 
greater achievement for superior students than did the conventional 
class IJnlortunately the seminar students volunteered and were se- 
lected by interview so that they were probably a group of higher mo- 
tivation than were their controls. 

Homogeneous grouping by personality proved to be inellective in 
the experiment in gioup jiroblem solving leportcd by Hollman (1959). 
Comparing groups of hriir students who weie similai in peisonality 
profiles to gioups made up ol dissimilar students, he found that the 
lirtcioi^nirous grotips produced suljoio) solutions. I lollnian accounts 
for this ciillerence by suggesting that hetciogeneous gioups are likely 
to have a variety of alternatives proposed, and this j)ermits inventive 
solutions. 

On the othc?r hand, in a study by Stern and C^Iope (Stern, Stein, and 
Dlcjorn, 195!)), groups ol “authoritarian,” “antiaiiihoritai ian,” and “ra- 
tional” students in a citi/enship couise weie segre^gated into homo- 
geneous grotijxs in which the instiuctor was unaware ol the particidar 
group that he was teaching. Auihoriiaiian students in the exj)eri- 
niental group achieved more than comparable aiithoritai ians in con- 
ventional classes (see Chapter 21). 

It is appal cut that we iu*ed lurther analysis of what kinds ol Uo- 
mogcncities or heterogeneities contribute to what objectives. 11 we 
omit from consideration general adjustment problems ol segregated 
groups, the idea that one should be able to do a better job ol teach- 
ing to a group of known homogeneous charactciistics than to a het- 
erogeneous group seems so reasonable that it is surprising to liiul little 
research support lor it. It may be that the potential advantages ol 
carefully planned grouping has not been realized sim|)ly bexause we 
have not yet learned optimal teaching procedures for such gr(^uj)s. 

Laboratory teaching. The laboiatory method is now so widely ac- 
cepted as necessary for scientific education that it may seem heretical 
to ask whether laboratory experience is an elfective way to achieve 
educational objectives. Fortunately there is evidence that laboratory 
instruction can be educational. 
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Laboratory teaching assumes that first-hand experience in observa- 
tion and inanipiilatioii ol' the materials ol a science is superior to 
other methods ol developing understanding and appreciation. Lab- 
oratory training is also rrccpienily used as a means ol developing 
skills necessary lor more advanced study or rescaich. 

From the s(and])oint of theory, the activity of the student, the sen- 
sory-motor nature of the experience, and the individuali/alion of 
laboratory instruction slu^uld contribute positively to learning, lint 
iniormation cannot usually be obtained by direct expeiience as rap- 
idly as Irom abstiactions piesented orally or by printing, and films 
or demonstrations may also short-cut some n[ the trial and error of 
the laboratory. J'hus, one would mu exjrcct laboratory teacliing to 
have an advantage over other teadiing methods in amount of infor- 
mation learned. Rather we might expect the differences to be revealed 
in lelention, in ability to apply learning, or in actual skill in obser- 
vation or manipulation of materials. IJnloi innately little research has 
allem|)ted to lease out these special types of riutcome, but studies l)y 
White Kiuglak (1952), Balc/iak (195.^), Bainter (1955), Lahti 

(i9r,r)), and Burkhardt (Mifib) peimit us to draw the gemaal conclu- 
sion that the eiic< tiveness ol laboratory teaching depends upon the 
particular way in wine h the laboratoiy is taught. 

Project metlmds am! independent study. The recent interest in in- 
dependent study as a means ol utili/ing lac nil) time more efficiently 
has brought to the lore a leaching method that has been used in some 
lorm lor many )eais. II one ol the goals ol education is to help the stu- 
dent develop the abilit\ to continue learning altei his lormal educa- 
tion is corn|)lete, it scxmiis reasonable that he should ha\e supervised 
experience in learning indej)endently — e\j)erien(e in which the in- 
sttuctor hel|)s the student learn how to formulate problems, find an- 
swers, and evaluate his progrevss himsell. One might expect the values 
ol iiidepeiidcail study to be greatest lor students ol high ability and 
with a gocKl deal of background in the aiea to be covcied, since such 
students should be less likely to be overwhelmed by dillicidties en- 
countered. 

Independent study programs frecjiiently involve the execution of 
projects in which a student or group of students undertakes to gather 
and integrate data relative to some moie-trr-less important problem. 

Lhe results ol research on the ellectiveness of the project method are 
not encouraging. Experiments by Seashore (1928), Scheidemann (1929), 
Goldstein (195b), and Novak (1958), in which learning by “independ- 
ent study” was compared with learning under the tisual lecture-discus- 
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sion-laboratory conditions failed to produce results that favored the 
project method. 

Unfortunately, the measures of achievement used by the investigators 
are probably not sufficient measures of the purported objectives of 
project instruction. Presumably the real superiority of the project 
method should be revealed in measures of motivation and resource- 
fulness. Novak s experiment ivas laudable in its inclusion of a measure 
of scientific attitude, but neither conventional nor project classes made 
significant gains from the beginning to the end of the semester. Simi- 
larly, in a class in mental hygiene, Tinimel (1955) found no difference 
in the effectiveness of the lecture and of the project methods in chang- 
ing adjustment. One morsel of support comes from Thistlcthwaitc\s 
(i960) finding that National Merit Scholars checked requirement of a 
term paper or laboratory project as one characteristic of their most 
stimulating course. 

With the support of the Fund for Advancement of Education, a 
number of colleges have recently experimented with more elaborate 
programs of independent study. As with other conqiarisons of teach- 
ing methods, few diflerenccs have been found between achievement of 
students working independently and that of those taught in conven- 
tional classes. Moreover, the expected gains in indepeiuleiKe have also 
often failed to materiali/.c. Students taught by indepeiulent study do 
not always seem to develop greater ability or motivation for learning 
independently. 

One of the most comprehensive re.search programs on independent 
study is that carried out by Antioch College ((Churchill, 1957; Church- 
ill and Baskin, 1958). The Antioch experiment has included courses in 
humanities, social science, and science, varying periods of independent 
study, and a serious attempt not only to measure cognitive and affective 
achievement but also to evaluate the effect of independent study upon 
‘^learning resourcefulness.” In addition the Antioch staff, recognizing 
that not all students are ready to work independently, has planned 
programs of training for independent work. 

The results of the experiments, however, do not point clearly to any 
conclusion. For example, in one experiment, independent small groups 
learned more subject matter in physics than students working inde- 
pendently as individuals. But in art, students working individually 
learned more than those in independent small groups. As in most ex- 
periments on teaching methods, the predominant results were “no 
significant difference.” An exception to this may be found in various 
indices of student satisfaction in which several significant differences 
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favor lecture-discussion over independent study and especially over in- 
dependent small groups. 

In an experiment carried out at Oberlin (*Vfc(A)llough and Van Atta, 
1958), students in introductory science, psychology, and mathematics 
were required to work in small groups independently of the instructor. 
As in the Antioch experiment no significant dilferenccs in learning ap- 
peared either as measured by the usual achievement tests or as meas- 
ured by a test of learning resourcefulness. Generally, Oberlin students 
seem not to have been unhappy about the independent study experience, 
although they indicated that they would have preferred several two- 
week periods ol independent study to tlic single longer period. 

Independent study experiments have varied greatly in the amount 
of assistance given students and in the patterning of instructional vs. 
independent periods. For example, merely excusing students from at- 
tending class is one method of stimulating independent study. 'Fhe re- 
sults of such a procedure arc not uniform but suggest that classroom 
experience is not essential for learning. But the kinds of learning that 
take place out of class and in class may be different. 

One of the first such studies was that of Jensen (1951). In this study 
four groups were compared, including one in which students were 
comj)letely excused from class attendance. The results showed no dil- 
fercnce in gains among the lour groups, but those who had worked in- 
dependently were more willing than other students to volunteer ‘for 
further independent study. An experiment by Wakely, Marr, Plath, 
and Wilkins (19G0) compared peilormance in a traditional four hoins 
a week lecture class with that in a class meeting only once a week to 
clear up questions on the textbook. In this experiment the traditional 
classes prcjved to be superior. Similarly Paul (19,^^^) found 55-minute 
class periods to be superior to ‘^o-minutc periods as measured by stu- 
dent achievement. 

rhe results of studies in a course in child development by 
Parsons (1957), and Parsons, Ketcham, and Beach (195H) were more 
favorable to independent study. In the latter experiment four teaching 
methods were compared: a lecture, instructor-led discussions, autono- 
mous groups that did not come to class, and individual independent 
study in which each student was sent home with the syllabus, return- 
ing for the final examination. In both the earlier and later experi- 
ments, students working independently made the best scores on the 
final examination, which mea.sured retention of factual material in 
the textbook. There were no significant differences between groups on 
a measure of attitudes toward working with children. 
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III the 1958 cxj)criincnt ol these authors one group of students was 
matle up ol teachers commuting to campus lor a Saturday class, I'he 
lesults for these students were quite dillereiit from those lor resident 
students. In this case sttidents in inde])eiident study performed sig- 
nilicantly worse than other groups on the examination. 

Automated techniques. 'I'lie impending shortage of college teachers 
has spaiked seveial hotly contested skirmishes about the virtues or 
vices ol va lions tec hnic| ties ol teaching with devices substituting lor a 
portion ol the usual face-lo-lace interaction between instructors and 
students. Since some college faculty inembeis are anxious about tech- 
nological unemjjloymeni and rctsist innovations, research has often 
been used as a technique of infiltration rather than as a method c^l 
developing and testing educational theoiy. 

iKLr.visicjN.'* 'The most glamourous ol the newer technological aids to 
education is television. Heloie ievic*vving the reseaich on teaching by 
television, let us c'onsidei two hypotheses that may help in analyzing 
the reseaich results. 

relevision is not a method ol instruction in the sense that discussion 
and lecture are methods ol instruction. Rathei it is a means of giving 
the student a clear view ol the insti uc tional situation, riierelore we 
woitlcl expect that (i) the relative elleclivenc'ss of teaching via telc‘- 
vision will vary depending upon the importance of being able to see 
cleaily. Foi example, we would c‘xpect television to be ellective when 
it is important lor students^to see demonstrations, visiting lec turers, 01 
lilms, but to have little advantage when the coniiiiunication is pii- 
marily veibal. 

'lYdevision reduces the opporttmity lor students to communicate 
with teachers and lor teachers to interact with students. VVe would 
thus expect that (2) the ( 4 lectivenc?ss ol television will vary inversely 
with the importance of two-way communication not only lor feedback 
to the student but also particularly lor feedback to the teacher. 

Rrsrair/f at Pnui.syhfania Stale r nhfrrsity. Since 1951 Pennsylvania 
State University (Carpenter and (irc'enhill, 1955, 195^)^ with supjjort 
from tlie Fund for the Advancement ol Education, has Ikhmi studying 
the effectiveness of courses taught lor a lull semester c^ver closed circuit 
television. I’he results ol this research may be used either to extoll or 

■‘Sonic of this section was picvionsly puhlishccl in McKeachic, W. J.. I'V for college 
instruction. Improving college and univcisiiy leaching, 1958, 84-89, and is used hy 
pci mission of the publisher. Graduate School of Oregon Stale Llnivcrsily, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 
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damn television. Essentially they indiratc that there is little loss in 
stndeni learning in courses taught by television as compared with 
courses taught conventionally. Students learned the iiiiormaiion 
needed to pass examinations, and most did not object strongly to the 
televised classes although they prelerred live instruction. Students in 
jysychology were asked “ITow much they liked psychology” and ‘‘How 
much it contributed to their education as compared with other courses 
they wcic taking.” On both counts ratings ol the studc'iits in the tele- 
vision (lasses were lower than those of students who weie in the same 
rcKiin as the instructor. "I'hc psychology students were also asked il 
they would like to take another semester (ourse in psychology. About 
the same percentages signc'd up in all three types ol classes, but when 
asked il they would prefer taking it in a large class or by television, a 
plurality prelerred television. Although students at other colleges as 
well as Penn State, do not rebel at television, research findings are un- 
usually consistent in reporting less lavorable altitudes towaul courses 
taught by television as compared with convcmtic^nal (lasses (e.g., LePore 
and Wilson, 1958, iMacomber and Siegel, Kjlio). 

Factrns IJ unnpo) tant in the Use of Edncntionnl Telexdsion. The 
heading ol this section would normally be ‘‘Factois (Jonditioniirg the 
Ellei liveness ol Ediuationai Television,” but the lesultsol the lescaich 
arc indicated by the title (hostai. The Penn Stale ieseai(heis investi- 
gated potentially iniporiant (ondiiioneis ol television cllectiveness. 
'The results were (onsistently n(?gative. Kor exam])le, iC(Ogni/ing that 
instructor-si udeni inieraclion is soineliines iinpoitant in learning, tlu‘y 
installed “two-wav” niicrophone communication in the receiving 
rooms so that students in the receiving rooms could ask (|ucslions. 
( riiis tc(hni(|iie has been used even more extensively at Iowa fStuit 
ei al., i95f)J and at Case [Marlin, 1957I.) I'hey found that this method 
of insiriH'iion was not su|jerioi to siin])le one-way conimunicalion, 
although students pielei two-way (oiinnunitalion (Marlin, Adanrs, and 
Baron, 1958). (Similar results were louiul in the Army’s research on 
television insiruclion [Frit/, 1952].) 

Another attempt to (onibinc the value ol interaction with that of 
television was an experiment in jriesenting a j55-ininuie television les- 
son followed by a discussion period of 15 minutes in e.'.ch of the re- 
ceiving looms. Oihei students in the same (ourse observed by impairs 
of television the 15-minutc discussion (onducled by the instructor with 
the eight students in the origination room. Still other students were 
allowed to leave or to study their notes. As with the otlier attempt to 
provide interaction, results showed no significant differences in lest 
performance between students taught by each of these three methods. 
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A poll of students indicated that they preferred two hours of lecture 
per week followed by a full period of discussion to a short discussion 
each period. 

Si/.c of the viewing group is also not an important variable in tele- 
vision instruction. Neither do proctors in the viewing rooms con- 
tribute to student learning. Adapting a course for television by adding 
supplementary visual aids also proved to be no more effective than 
televised lecture-blackboard presentations. In fact both at Penn State 
and NYU (Adams et al., 1959) the “visuaT' productions tended to be 
less effective than “bare bones” television. I'his result should probably 
not startle us after having read the Parsons, Kctcham, and Beach re- 
sults with independent study. Just as discussion and lecture apparently 
interfered with learning the textbook, so here visual maierials may 
have distracted the students from the verbal content upon which the 
tests were based. 

"I'he Pennsylvania State research does provide some support for the 
idea that television’s effectiveness is in giving the student a good view. 
In one experiment students who had three weeks of instruction were 
given their choice of whether to finish the course in television class- 
rooms or in the originating room. Depending upon the course, one- 
third to two-thirds of the students chose television. The most interest- 
ing aspect of this finding was that these students were predominantly 
those who had been assigned scats toward the back of the Icciure hall. 

Research al Miaini University, A second major project in closed-cir- 
cuit instruction is that at Miami University (Macomber and Siegel. 195!), 
1957, i960). Miami's research is of particular interest because it com- 
pared closed circuit television both with large lecture classes and small 
semi-discussion classes, and because the Miami staff studied the pos- 
sible differential effect of diffei'ent types of instruction upon students 
of differing abilities and attitudes. 

In Miami’s first experiment, the primary measure of achievement 
was final examinations in each course, and the television classes were 
not inferior on this criterion. In fact, in “Human Biology” the tele- 
vision students scored higher than the conventional classes, although 
there were other factors that might have contributed to this difference. 
But in the second year of telecasting, live teaching produced greater 
achievement than did television in the second .semester of the four 
courses, and in economics it proved to be superior in producing gains 
in critical thinking. Results of third-year experiments were less damn- 
ing to television, although television classes in zoology proved in- 
ferior to conventional classes on a test of problem solving. 

Since television is usually considered as a substitute for large cla.sses. 
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it is worth noting that huge “live*’ classes did not consistently produce 
the inferior rcsiilis of television in the cognitive outcomes, but did 
tend to be inferior to conventional classes in elfectiiig changes in at- 
titudes. 

Other Experiments in College Teaching by Closed-Circuit Tele- 
vision. Among the largest and besi-designed ol other experiments on 
television teaching are those carried out at Purdue, Jowa, NYU, and 
San Francisco State. Although these experiments have already been 
cited where relevant in our discussion of the Penn State and Miami 
experiments, a few points remain. One of these i elates to the teaching 
of English composition by television. Even though the Purdue experi- 
ment (Seibert, 195S) used television lor only two ol tiie three instruc- 
tional periods per week and television students a])parently had a good 
deal of practice in tliemc writing, television instruction proved to be 
significantly inferior to conventional instiuction in several compari- 
sons. The superiority of conventional teaching was most markecl for 
the students of lower ability. NYU did not lintl similar dilTerenccs in 
ability level but did find evidence of suiieriority of conventional 
methods as measured by theme writing. Similar dillerences favoring 
conventional instiiution using objective tests of achievement were 
found during the first semester but reveiscd during the second semes- 
ter. 

Purdue also found television instruction to be inlerior to conven- 
tional instruction in mechanical enginc^ering (Seibcii, 1958), military 
science (kasten and Seibert, 1959), and, on some tests, in calculus 
(Seibert, 1958). 

When a (ourse demands tlic demonstration of small objects or parts, 
the use of television or him should be advantageous. In an ex])crimeiit 
at Rensselaer Pol)teclini( ( Throop, .\ssini, and Hoguslavsky, 1958) in 
leaching a course (ailed “Strengtii of Materials,” television was not 
inferior to (onventional metliods in teaching instrumentation and 
specimen behavior, but was inferior in teaching theory and familiarity 
with machinery. 

Student ability generally *loes not make a difference in the relative 
effectiveness of television. Ai Miami low-ability students in “Founda- 
tions of Human Behavior" and “Government” achieved more in con- 
ventional classes tlian in television classes. However, in physiology and 
zoology, low-ability students did better in television classes than in 
conventional classes. Although the best television instructors are liked 
by all types of students, the better students ordinarily dislike television 
and large classes more than do the poorer students. Attitudes toward 
television however do not greatly affect achievement. Students who 
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dislike lelevision ;idiieve iilniost :is much (or liltic?) as those who like 
it. One of the most interesting outcomes a[ the studies of student at- 
titudes toward lelevision instruction is that they lend to reflet t those 
of tlic pi odors in the viewing rooms. 

Doth in large le( tines and in televisifm sen ions, studenis romjdain 
of lack of tonlad with the instructor, l>ui Miami studenis dislike tele- 
vision less than laigc ledures, while NYU siudents tend to prefer 
lecluies. 'The attitudes toward television ol both groups tended to be- 
come more negative dining a second semesier ol television. (I'his 
seems to be line in several studies.) II they could have the same iii- 
slrudor, siudents would generally prefer a small section to lelevision 
or a large class, but they would pieler television or a laige class to a 
small class il they could be sure of an excellent instructor in the 
television or large class and had to take their chances in electing a 
small class, lliis is piobably a preitv lealislic alter naiive, although 
the siudent’s choice may not always be wise, for in one of three ex- 
perimental conipatisoiis Miami giacluate assistants proved to be in- 
ferior (as measured by student achievement) to icjgular stall members 
in one course and supeiior in another. Moreover, students taught by 
graduate assistants did more outside reading. 

l/.sr.s of Telnfisio)!. Fiom our hypothesis that television would be ol 
most value in courses depending upon vistial pic\seniation of inloi illa- 
tion we might expect it to be more effective in sc ience and engineering 
courses than in social sciences and humanities courses. Fiom oui 
hypothc’sis that television would be of less value in classes wheie inter- 
action between students alul instructor is imjxntant, we might expect 
it to be relatively less effective in psychology, s[)c*ech, and languages 
than in courses usually taught by lecture. Such coin])ai isons aie clil- 
ficult to make, however. As we ‘have seen, students learned as much by 
television as in conventional classes in chemistry at Penn State and this 
was also true at Purdue (SeibcTt and Uonig, i95<)), but in general psy- 
chology the television students both at Purdue and Penn Slate did 
more pooily than students in ccmvcMiiional classes. This evidence is in 
line with our <issumption. Similarly, if we simply look at the direction 
of the diflerences about hall the experiments in science classc?s favoi 
television and half favor conventional instruction. In nonscieiice 
courses well over two-thirds of the diflerences favor conventional teac h- 
ing.* 

‘The prcretling comincnis have been primuiily coiifcincd with closed-circuit 
television iiisti uetion on rainpiis. Although il is clifficult to do udccjualely coni tolled 
studies of the cdiirationul elFectiveiicss of broadcast television, it seems (|uiie clear 
that students motivated I'nuugh to take a television course tor credit at home leuiii 
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Insofar ;is suidcni-instrucioi iiitciaiiion is iniporlaiu for leaching a 
course, television would appear to he of little help, 'relevision docs not 
permit more students to talk, even w^ith two-way audio connections. It 
is a|)parent that the student’s o]>p(3rtunity to participate is an inverse 
kinction of the number oi students in the class. If actual participation 
is im))ortant, larger classes should be less elli?ctive whether they arc 
taught in one classroom or by television. 

One experiment conipa^ed the effectiveness of teaching (*(]ual-si/e 
groups (Cutler, McKeachic, and McNeil, i<)5S) in facc-to-lace groups 
and by telephone. Moth groujrs showed significant learning and at- 
titude* change atui theie was no significant dilleience in the tw'o 
methods’ effee tiven(\ss. Experiments using radio as a communication 
inediuni als<^ report learning ecpial to that of face-to-face instruction, 
rhus if economy in instruction is desired, perhaps the expense of tele- 
vision camel as and rcTciving lubes is unnc*cessai\. One of the lew 
experiments comparing the c'flectiveness of laclio and telex i* ion, how- 
ever, showed better learning and letcmtion for television (Paul and 
Ogilvie, 0)55). 

t elevision can, howevci, have cc'rtain ndvnuln^rs in promoting inter- 
action. On ail) large college campus one of the clifliculiic^s in education 
outside the classroom is that students ha\a‘ lew common educational 
expel iences. Since iheii common e\|)eiiences tend to be social or 
athletic, these are like!) to be the usual topics ol conveisation. Stephens 
(-lollege (1955) met this problcmi in a cieaiixe way b\ dex eloping a re- 
c|uirecl couise -“Ideas and laving loclax” — which consists ol biict 
Ic'c tines xiewed bx students in small lacullx-led discussion groups. The 
course has crallilx been schedulc'd just befoie lunch so that discussions 
sj)ill over into the dining halls. 

It seems safe to conclude that ic'levision instruction is inferior to 
classroom lectures in communicating inloimation, dexeloping critical 
thinking, changing alliludc's, and aioiising inlet esi in a subject but 
that this inlerioiiix is probably not gteal. Mthough diflerctues favor- 
ing conventional teaching a|)pc*arecl in about iwo-thiids of the studies 
leviewed, only a fifth of the differences were statisiicall) sigmTicani. 
One's view ol these results depends a good deal upon one’s bias teward 
01 against television. ^Vhen compared xvith research con^paring other 
instruc ticmal methods, the consistencx of rc'sults favoring conventional 
instruction oven television is unusual. However, when one weighs 
heavily the necessit) for accommodation of higher education to large 


well and lia\c faxorable allitiidcs toward wlrvision (LcPoic and Wilson, 1958; 
Drehcr and Beatty, 1951^; Kvaiis, Rone\, and Mc Vdains. 19.*', 4). 
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numbers of students, the differences between television and conven- 
tional instruction seem small. 

FILMS. I'hc great mass of research on instructional films is relevant 
to our topic, even though most of it has not been concerned with col- 
lege teaching. Although it would be impossible for us to summarize 
all of the relevant studies, certain principles have emerged. (For a 
more complete analysis, see Miller, 1957.) 

1. Students can learn from films, and usually do learn at least as 
much as from a poor teacher (VanderMeer, 1950). 

2. Such learning is not confined to details, but may include concepts 
and attitudes (Kishler, 1950; Mertens, 1951; Hoban and Van Ormer, 

3. Repeating the film increases learning (McTavish, 19^9). 

/[. Students leain how to learn from films; i.e., students with previ- 
ous experience in learning from films learn more than those with no 
previous experience with instructional films (VanderMeer, 1951). 

5. Presenting pictures is more effective than presenting words as 
stimuli in rote association tasks such as Ic^arning a foreign language 
(May and Lumsdaine, 1958; Kopstein and Roshal, 1954). 

6. Participation increases learning (Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Shef- 
field, i(j49). 

Much of the preceding discussion of instructional television is also 
relevant to teaching by films. The chief differences seem to be in the 
greater mobility of movie cameras than of television cameras, the 
greater expense of producing a film than a television lesson (assuming 
that the television equipment is already available), and the presumed 
greater immediacy of “live'* television. Unfoi tunalely, we have ver> 
little evidence on the cducatronal importance of immediacy. Intui- 
tively it would seem that students would feel more involvement in 
watching a television professor on their own college’s staff knowing 
that they arc seeing him at the actual moment of performance than 
they would feel in watching a film made at some earlier time. Whether 
or not such differences in involvement do occur (and if they otcur 
whether it makes any difference educationally) is still unknown. 

TESTS AND TEACHING MACHINES. Although wc usually think of tests in 
terms of their validity as measures of student achievement, it may be 
that their function as instruments for promoting learning is even more 
important. After dismal recitals of nonsignificant differences between 
differing teaching methods, it is refreshing to find positive results from 
variations in testing procedures. 
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In some of the earliest cxpcrimciHs in this area Jones (1923) found 
that immediate testing after a psychology lecture resulted in improved 
retention. The good eJlerts of testing persisted or increased over an 
eight- week period. 

Jones’ results suj>porting the value of immediate feedback are sup- 
ported by an experiment in a government class (Fitch et al., 1951) in 
which students having weekly noncredit t|iii//es made better scores on 
monthly tests than a non^|iiiz/ed contiol gioiip. Similarly in a remedial 
English course at Purdue (^^ai/e, 1954) students who wrote forty 
themes evaluated in class made greater impro\ement on a test of Eng- 
lish usage than diti a group that had workbook tlrill and wrote four- 
teen themes, individually corrccteil by the inslruclor. Similar results 
were reported earlier in the study of Guetzkow, Kelly, and McKeachie. 
May and Limisdaine (195M) report that learning from film is also posi- 
tively influenced by participation and feedback devices. 

Tests provitle knowledge of results, one of the major elements in 
learning, and we would expect that the more information contained 
in the knowledge feedback, the greater its value. In an expciimeiit in 
the air forte (Stone, 1955), perlormaiices benefited from return of 
multiple-choice lests with information about why the alternative 
chosen was wrong as well as why the collect alternative was right. This 
U‘chni(|ue proved superior' lo four other techniques giving less com- 
j)lete knowledge ol results ranging down to returning only a score on 
the total examination. Similar results were obtained by Bryan and 
Rigney (19511). Jn a related study McKeadiie and Hilcr (1954) found 
that students iei|uired to answer study (juestions performed better on 
test (|uestions in the same area than did students not given the 
(juestions, and that the former nho tended to do better than those 
whose airswers were not required or graded. Thus the simj^le principle 
that knowledge of results facilitates learning is one of the lew generali- 
zations clear ly supported by research on college teaching. 

File biidge liom t(*sts lo “automation” is found in the work of 
Piessey (192(1, 1950) who has published the results ol an extensive pro- 
gram of research with tests that students score lor themselves by punch- 
ing alternatives until they hit the correct one. Four tyj)cs of studies 
were carried out, and Piessey concluded that: 

. . . (a) the self-scoring cliarac t<*ristics represent :i trcMiieiidous saving in time; 
(b) test taking is transloinicd into self-iiiMiiution by the iininediate knowledge 
of mistakes; (c) sii|>plemental use of the lests inipioxes perfornianee on regular 
objective tests; and (d) even more anioinatit self-scoring de\i(t‘s (an be devised, 
riiis last conclusion proved to be prophetic for there is now a large nuiiiber 
of models of “teaching machines." 
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The teaching machine is a device lor presenting questions in pie- 
determined sccjuences and providing immediate knowledge of results 
to an active learner, reaching machines permit the learner to proceed 
at his own late. The successive questions proceed in tiny stejrs from 
the simjdc to the complex. If a student makes a series of correct ic- 
sponses he may adjust the machine to skip some steps. If he fails itctiis, 
tiiey are repealed. I'he program ol the lesson may include hints or 
other guidance, riius teaching machines or workbooks have many 
iheoielical advantages ovct Icctuiing or oihei conventional methods 
of instruction. Unfortunately, there has been little experimental work 
at the collc'ge level to deteiininc the limits of their machines’ useful- 
ness. Among the studies sii|rporting their use are those of Angell (iqiq), 
Little ^md Stephens (ic)5‘^). Pic‘senily, a good deal of develop- 

mental work is going on, diica tcd not only at the basic problem of de- 
vising appropriate sets of items but also at development cri machines 
llcxible encnigh to adjust to individual clilleiences in the background 
and ability of the IcaincTs. As we pointed out earlier, one of the 
greatest advantages of the skilled teacher is Iris ability to utilize feed- 
back in adapting his teaching to individual and group dilferences. 
Moreover, the instructor olten provides leedback that not only tells 
the learner that he is wrong but also tells him how he went wrong. Kx- 
periments at the Systems Development Corporation (Coulson, r()r,(); 
Coulson and Silberman, r()59, rqho) suggest that teaching incorporat- 
ing such human characteristics is more elfeclivc than the typical lixed- 
se(|uencc machines. (In this experiment instead of using teaching ma- 
chines to simulate h unran' teachers, the experimenters used humarrs to 
simulate teaching machines!) 

PRINTING. One substitute for the live teacher has been around for 
sorrre time and unlike other technological aids has found wide accept- 
arree by college faculties. Perhaps a lt?w cerrluries ol use will produce 
the same degree of acce|)tance ol television and teaching machines. 
Despite the antiejuity of printing as a iechni(|ue device, there is rela- 
tively little research on its use. An early study is that of Greerre (rc)i>H), 
who lound that students learned as well from reading material as horn 
listening to the same material read aloud. The better students, how- 
ever, prcjlited more from reading than from listening. Corey (193.^) 
found better imnrediate recall for reading than for a lecture although 
the difference disappeared on a test later. 

One of the newest developments in textbook construction is the 
“programmed textbook,” an instructional book developed by utilizing 
the learning-in-small-steps secjuence of the conventional teaching ma- 
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chines (Glaser and Honinic, 1958). It seems cniircly reasonable that 
hooks designed specifically to achieve spec ified objectives could be 
more effective ihan present textbooks. Unfortunately, we are probably 
bcMter able to devise sctpicnces r)ptimal for cognitive learning than we 
are to devise sec|uen(es o])iiTnal lor arousing and niaintaining motiva- 
tion. Jniormation obtained by research on teaching-machine programs 
should be valuable to the textbook writer, but so far the art is not so 
well perJected that we cm write textbooks on (omputers. 

AUTOMA'j JON: A SUMMARY. The research to date indicates that tele- 
vision, films, teaching machines, and books can be used to achieve edu- 
cational objectives. Theii useltilness varies de))ending upon the objec- 
tive, the characteristics ol the students, and the excellence of their ma- 
terials. Research at present reveals no danger that these devices will 
eliminate the need lor lac.e-io-lace contacts between pioicssois and stu- 
dents. 


STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING 

Our concern that (;p|)oriuniti(*s for individuali/ed instruction be 
protected is related to an awareness that dilferences between siudenis 
are inadecjuaiely cared for by our usual teaching methods. ExpcTienced 
teachers haw lelt loi years that no single teaching method succeeds 
with all kinds ol students. It is possible that one ol the loasons lor the 
host of expel imeiital comparisons icsulling in non signilicant dilfer- 
c-nces is sim|)ly that methods optimal foi some students are cletii- 
rnenlal to the ac hit*vemc*nt ol othc'is. When mean scores are compared, 
one method thus sctiiis t<^ he no clillerent in its eltec t lioin any others. 

We have aheady noted some analyses of ic'aching methods taking 
such individual dillerences into account. For example, Guct/kow, 
Kelly, and McKeachie lotmd that students dillering in intelligence or 
in piefeiences lor teaching methods weie not dillciently allccted by 
three methods ol teacdiing. lliidelson found similar ixsults in his studies 
ol class si/e. Macomber and Siegel’s results are not in stroiig opposition 
to this, but they do reveal a tCMidency for high ability students to gain 
more in course related altitudes in snrall rather than large sections. 
’J’hey also icpoil a small superiority in achieNemerrt in television or 
large classc's lor those who hold favorable attitudes toward the method 
used. However, other personality measures did not prove predictive of 
differential acirievemeirt in large and small classes. Ward’s (195G) re- 
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suits also suggest that the ablest students benefit most from small 
groups. Calvin, Hoflman, and Harden (1957) found in three experi- 
ments that less intelligent students consistently did better in group 
problem-solving situations conducted in an authoritarian manner than 
in groups conducted in a permissive manner. The same difference did 
rK)t occur for bright students. The experimenters suggest in a footnote 
that the inferior performance of dull students in permissive groups 
may be due to an inferior ability to adjust to a cliange from the usual 
methods of conducting groups. If this were true, we should expect 
brighter students to adjust more easily to new methods than less intel- 
ligent students. So far this has not been demonstrated although the 
trends reported seem to be in that direction. For example, in the Miami 
experiment students of high ability did as well in television classes as 
conventional classes despite the fact that these students had more nega- 
tive attitudes toward television than did less able students. 

The analysis of student characteristics in studies such as those above 
is laudable, but except for the last study the analysis of individual dil- 
fereiices was largely peripheral to the main purpose of the studies and 
was undertaken with little theoretical basis for any hypothesis to guide 
the research analysis. As focus shifts to the characteristics of students, 
one would hope for research designs in which variations in the teac h- 
ing method bear some theoretical relationship to important dimen- 
sions ol individual differences or where the student characteristics 
studied are chosen because of their theoretical relationships to the 
teaching methods. For example, if we arc going to investigate intel- 
ligence as a student characteristic affecting learning under different 
teaching methods, we need to develop a more specific theory about the 
conditions that are differentially effective in producing learning l(>r 
students of high and low intelligence; and similarly for students who 
are independent or authoritarian or prone to anxiety, and for students 
of different sexes or value-orientations — to name a lew characteristics 
that might influence response to different methods of teaching. More- 
over, it may be presumed that the effects of variations in teaching 
methods not only interact with student characteristics but also with 
aspects of the college's culture. This problem is confronted by other 
contributors to this volume, particidarly Brown (Chapter 16), Stern 
(Chapter 21), and Webster, Freedman and Heist (Chapter 24). 

In summing up the studies on the interaction of personality char- 
acteristics and teaching methods as affecting student learning, it is 
safe to say that no major breakthrough has occurred. The results 
do appear promising, however. Fortunately, multivariate statistical 
techniques now permit precise analysis of the sort of complex inter- 
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actions that appear to be involved in teaching. Although we have 
little data and in sonic studies no interaction is loiind (Ciuet/kow et al., 
'954» Jenkins, 1952), it is probable that instructor characteristics and 
content characteristics also interact witli teaching methods. For ex- 
ample in the Army studies of educational television some instructors 
proved to be more effective on television than face-to-face, while other 
instructors proved to be more effective in face-to-face teaching. Simi- 
larly the experiments of Russell (1951) indicate that some teachers arc 
more effective with the abler students than with the less able ones 
while other instructors are more effective in teaching the poorer stu- 
dents. Such interactions pose exciting problems for investigation. 


C:ONCLUSIONS: THE ROLE OF FAC:ULTY 
ATTITUDES 

What can we say about the work of the teacher? Clearly it is not 
possible to detail in a few summary statements the “best’' methods of 
teaching. Nevertheless recent research suggests that decisions about 
teaching methods do have important conse(|uences in terms of differ- 
ential achievement of the clifleriiig objectives of a course, diflerential 
effects upon diflereni types of students, and probable diflerential effects 
depending u[)on other factors such as tire instructor, the course coirtc'ni, 
and the overall “climate” of the in.stitution. Tcj analyze such corn- 
[rlexilies would obviously be a task for a giarrt coirrputor. Irr the 
absence of the data necessary lor such an analysis, we must, as in other 
frontier areas, depend upon expert judgnrent. Most of the reports ot 
lesearch on teachittg ireglect to re|K)rt the rc'actiorrs of the faculty irr- 
volved (except lor television whc*re reactions arc generally negative). 
Yet, until we gairr more confidence in our evaluation tools, we are al- 
most forced to weigh lacidty judgrnerrt hc*avily. 

Faculty judgments of teaching methods, however, are extremely im- 
portant even aside from their possible validity as expert judgments. 

As was pointed out earl'or, we seldom krrow how well a particular 
method was used in experimental studies of leaching methods, but it 
seems very likely that the eflectiveness of a method depends upon the 
competence and enthusiasm of the teacher. If the teacher is important, 
his errjoyment of the method becomes a critical variable. Thistlethwaite 
(icjOo), finds that National Aferii Scholars report that one of the critical 
variables influencing their choice of a field is the instructor’s en- 
thusiasm. It seenrs probable that such enthirsiasm is unlikely to be 
communicated if the iirsiructor finds teaching distasteful. I'hus even 
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tliough we found th:ii a particular incihod when ideally used is 
superior to other methods, I would he dubious about urging its wide- 
spread adoption il teachers using it become bored or dissatisfied. 

What are the satisfactions in teaching? Certainly one is the pleasure 
of seeing a student develop. Another is the pleasure of intellectual 
interchange witli young people possessing cpicsiioning minds and Iresh 
ideas. Perhaps a less laudable but none-the-less real satisfaction is that 
found in having disciples who respect and admire us. These satisfac- 
tions are difficult to secure without close sustained personal contact 
with students. If we are to know studetits well enough to see their 
progress, small classes are impoitant, not only because they j)cimit 
more individual interaction with students but also because they j^erniii 
the instructor to use teim pajjers, essay tests, and other evaluation 
methods that give him a greater understanding ol what the student is 
thinking. 

Moreover, if the satisfaction of observing student growth is im- 
portant, we need to ensure opportunities lot contacts between in- 
struc tor and student over a period longer than a one-semester course. 
One of the advantages of the small college over the large university is 
that the student in a small college not only is more likely to come into 
contact with his instructor outside of the classioom but is also moie 
likely to elect later coinses from the same prolcssoi. In a (ommunity 
where prolessors know most ol the students, |)iolesso!s ate more likely 
to discuss students witfi other piofessors. In a large university the 
professor may teach a student one semester and never see him again. 
He is very unlikely to discuss the student with other ])rol(^ssors because 
he does ncjt know which colleagues know the student.'* 

Many professors conscientiously attend some student teas or othei 
social functions to promote contacts between students and faculty. In 
the small colleges it is likely that tlie professor w'ill meet at such 
functions some ol the students he has taught, and will have an op- 
portunity to use this contact to gain greater understanding ol the* 
students and perhaps even to stimulate their thitiking. Rut the larger 
the college the less the statistical chance that he will meet students he 
knows at such func tions; in fact, the larger the college the less the 
chance that he will ever meet again the student he meets at a tea. "rhis 
means that even the professor who conscientiously devotes a ])ortion 
of his time to such “inforiuar’ contacts with students is unlikely to 
have significant encounters. In short, any satisfaction leceived from 
observing and contributing to a student’s growth must ordinarily come 

'■* For further discussion of the si/e of the institution in relation to “intellectual 
comtnunity" see Jcncks and Riesinan (C.liapter 2 *j). 
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clurinj; ihc semester (or at most two semesters) lluit the student is en- 
rolled in one’s class. No matter how powerful one’s impact, it is asking 
a great deal to expect it to have great noticeable ellects in sixteen 
weeks. 

Size of an educational institution has a very similar relationship to 
the cpiality of education students receive from one another. The large 
institution w'ith a student body of heterogeneous background oilers 
students an opportunity tf) gain breadth, tolcraiue, and new i>er'spe(- 
tives from their contacts with one another. Htit large si/e is likely to 
reduce ediuational values by reducing intellectual intei'change be- 
tween students, rhere is certainly no reason that a student at a large 
college could not discuss with another student an interesting problerrr 
raised by one ol his prolc\ssoi's. Hut he is probably irrore likely to do 
so il he is living near atrothet studerrt who is also lamiliar with the 
])toblem and (oncerncHl about it. In a large collc^ge the statistical 
chances that airother student in the same class will be in the same 
liviirg gi’ou|) are smaller than irr a small college. Students in a large 
college with man) courses, and even nrarty sections ol the same course, 
have lc‘W (ommon irrtellec tual experiences. (a)nsec|irently il is diflicult 
lor them to communicate alrout intellectual problerrrs outside ol class, 
and the common conceins which become the basis ol social commurri- 
cation are Icrotball, the student newspaper, dating, and the dorrnitoi) 
lood. Willr such barriers to interstudent education the piolessor missc's 
the good leeliirg orre experience's when he hrrds that his leaching has 
jnovicleci an irrtellec tual slitrndus reaching lar beyond his c lassroom.^* 

Ol coinse there are also satisl.ic tions in teaching b) telcwisiorr or in 
a large class. One carr g«iiir a vc*r) satislying sense ol power horn kne^rw- 
irrg that orre is c oniinurtic atiirg one’s ideas to a large* number of stu- 
derrts. 'lire roar ol laughter' at a joke Avell told is music to a lecturers 
ear. 'rite satislaction ol caii)ing through without inter r u|)tic)n a well- 
plarrrrecl lesson is satislying to the “Master Feachc'r whose perlorm- 
arree is televised. 

Although these are valid satisfactions, they seem less directly related 
to the goals ol education llr.n the satisfactions that are associated with 
observing student development. What would a college be like il its 
laculty were largely rrracle up of teachers whose satislactions were pri- 
irrarily those ol a good perlorrrrer.'' 

As colleges irre tease in si/e in order to cope with a growing student 
populatiorr, there is a rratural tenclerrcy to routinize and automate edu- 
catiotral processc's, in the irrterost ol increased elhcieiicy. In industry, 

" \s a piolc'ssoi ill .1 iiniM'isiiv let iiic note* iliat I ctoii’i consider- oiii- case 

Iropclcss if wc |■t•co;.;lli/c wli.it J>lol)lcln^ ue iicril to sot\c*! 
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assembly line methods have long been effective. Yet, in recent years, 
industry has found that workcis arc even more efficient if, instead of 
performing one specific, repetitive task, their jobs arc enlarged enough 
to provide variety and interest. Although there is little likelihood that 
college administrators will intentionally insist upon uniform teaching 
methods, increasing class size indirectly limits the professor’s choice 
of teaching methods, reducing his ability to select the methods best 
suited for his objectives and reducing his satisfaction in teaching. 

Enjoyment of teaching is not only important for the enthusiasm 
that the professor communicates to his students but also in deter- 
mining his interest in continued improvement, rhese important values 
arc likely to be lost if teaching becomes so routini/ed and deperson- 
alized that it is no longer fun. The motivated teacher is able lo respond 
to feedback from his students in order to achieve better and better ap- 
proximations to optimal solutions to the problems of teaching. As 
additional information from research accumulates, as better con- 
ceptualizations emerge, he should be able to do an even better job. 
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Joseph Katz 


Personality and 
Interpersonal Relations 
in the College Classroom 


I recently received a letter Irom a colleague who teaches at one 
of our most serious-minded colleges. He had just finished 
giving a course which lie had offered several times before. 'I'his time he 
felt things had clicked, he was sure of his material, he thought he was 
getting his points across and he enjoyed him.scll. 'I'o his astonishment 
he found that only two students had enrolled in the course for the next 
year. He could not understand why. Now one might speculate as to 
the rea.son.s. It is possible that scheduling was an important faitor. My 
colleague’s .section had been .shilted Irom the spring to the winter 
term, and a second section wtis to be given by another man in the 
spring. Perhaps other quite extraneous factors were at work. But it is 

i\ol(\ This invt'sti^alion was (arried out durinj; the tenure of a Special Research 
Fellowship from the National Institute of Mental Health of the liiiited States Fublii 
Health Service. The ideas here presented have an empirical base in an interview 
study of university faculty carried on by the wiiter, Ruth Johnson, and Ving Ellis 
at the University of California in April and May of 1959. This research is now 
being continued by Ving Ellis and myself. Much of what 1 \ay is based on my ex- 
perience and observations during almost 15 years of college teaching. I have not 
hesitated to present my ideas in a more comprehensive and conclusive fashion than 
my research and experience justify because we need ideas above all to have some 
significant hypotheses to test. S|)e(ial acknowledgment is due to Professor Gail 
Kennedy and to Natalie Katz. This study has been carried on under the auspices of 
the Department of Psychological Medicine at the University of California and its 
director, Saxton Pope, provided both inspiration and encouragement. 
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also possible ihat ilie course was not chosen because of factors clue lo 
the instrut tor’s or the students’ attitudes, or both, rhere ought to be 
a way in which tlie instructor coidd assess what, if anytliing, had gone 
wrong, but he and thousands ol others at the present time have no way. 
He w'ill have lo start another version of iliis course largely without 
benefit of learning from his past expeiicncc. 

Let me cite another case. Many years ago I assisted a young profes- 
sor in a course on Far Eastern culture. The professor had worked uj) 
the course in the summer before and piepared substantial lecture 
notes. Me piesentcd these notes to the class in what to me seemed a 
monotonous fashion, and I found missing both the spark of his ma- 
te! ial and the reflectiveness that his inateriaf invited. Hut in talking to 
the students I found that many liked the course, aiul the course guide 
published by the students that \ear bore out this impression further. 
Students particularly liked the clarity of presentation. I’he teacher 
w'as easy to follow and lo lake notes on. What did the course accom- 
plish? W^as it to the students a comfoi table w'ay of getting the outline 
of some exotic idc*as, the illusion of understanding fostered by an intel- 
lectual Cook’s tour? Or, on the coiuiary, were lh(‘se stiaiige ideas 
presented to them on a level close to iheii present intellectual state so 
that they could absorb them without either indigestion or hasty elim- 
ination. One does not know. T he instructor of the couise, if asked, 
would not liave known and, in fact, might have been imconceinc^d 
about the cpiestion, thinking that his task was to present the maleiial. 

I’lie fact is tliat in oitr colleges concern with the outcome of educa- 
tion tends to .be regaicfed by many individual faculty members as a 
matter for the office of public relations, the front of college catalogues, 
and the oratory of commencement addresses. I'lie lack ol coircern is 
.sc^ glar ing that it cannot be c'xplaincul as a simple matter ol neglc^ct or 
even as a result ol the usual lu'sitation to emgage in sc'll-study. It rathci 
suggests a dcep-l\ing pliiloso])hy, one that is not articulate and hence 
needs some care in elucidation. I'he .social scientist who has studied 
institutions is apt to think in terms ol input-process-c^uiput models. 
But to many college teachers this model smacks ol the mechanicalness 
of a ccnnmeicial civilization to which they consider colleges a corrective 
or even an antithesis. The disagreement is deeper than the choice of 
metaphor and rests, 1 think, in the collc'ge teacher's conviction of the 
absolute worth of the subject matter he is teaching — a conviction not 
free from half-c:c^nscious doubts. The college teacher conceives of him- 
self as offering knowledges ol the world as he has graspcxl it. He sees any 
modification of the unvarnished presentation of the truth as conces- 
sion and dilution which surely is to be kept to a minimum. I'he im- 
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plicil model ol the niajoiiiy ol college leaelieis seems to he one ac- 
cording to which they see iheinselves at their vaiiotis stalls in the fair 
of kriowleilge, hoj)eliilly attracting the students who have interest and 
a})tiincle lor the teacher’s specialt\. 'To each teacher his sj)ecialtv has 
given a primary hu us under which to organize his life and make it 
meaningful. He is little trained and olten little disposed to see the 
college student, who is not a specialist, in the student’s own |)ersp(‘c ti\e 
or to make the needc^d separation between the prc'scrvation and ad- 
vaiueinent ol knowledge on the one side and culucation on the other. 

Now in what is tc^ follow it must be boine in mind that I in no way 
suggest that all teacheis need in the same degrc?c‘ to become aware ol 
what they are doing. I’lie natme ol college work is such that theie 
alwa\s will be, or nuhei iiitisi be. loom loi individuals whose |)iim.ir\ 
concein is to communicate what they know ic\gardless ol the coiisi'- 
c|uences (//c// vrritas, fxnral niunda.s). But thc‘ie also must be regaid 
of the c onsec| Lienees. My notion is that the stralc'gic peo|)le to help 
ck'velop this regard are the college teachers iheniseKes. 'This lecjuiies 
increased attention to the |>roc esses ol teaching and Ic'aining. (lollc'ge 
teachers are highly [irolessionali/ed in legard to the stibjcHl maltca 
they leach. They are not at all piolessionali/ed as educators (and the 
veiy teim “educator” h.ts taken on the ill llavoi ol the* |)ietenses ol 
a retired mililaiy oi businessman turned university imsident). Col- 
lege tCMc hers do not know what the* ellecis oi iheii teaching aic‘, and 
they have at this point no disciplined ways ol leatning and assessing 
what the) ate doing and how they might bc'come moie cllc'clive. I’he 
training of psyc holhei apisis piovides an instructive model. 'I’he as- 
piring psyc'holhei apist, in .uldition to his theoretical iiaining, p.isses 
throLigh yeaisol supeivision w’heic'in hediscussc's with exjjerienced col- 
leagues the minute details ol his interaction with the patient. Not 
only aie the patient's actions sciutini/ed, but the actions and leactions 
of the therapist as well. ()nl\ in this way does the therapist learn to 
assess wdiat lie is doing and develoj) more ellectivc and appropriate 
technicpies. One might say that teaching still ieseml)lc*s the level ol 
medicine when practiiione? ' had .some univeisal lemedy, say blood- 
letting, which they apj^lied rc'gardless ol patient or disease. Some ap- 
propiiate modilic ation ol the piacticcol supcr\ision in psyc hotherapN , 
if applied to the tiaining ol college teacheis, is likely to bring much 
benefit to college teaching in enabling teac*hc*is to lecogni/e and deal 
with trouble spots and anxieties, and to make some discrimination as 
to which of their stticlents they allect in Avliat ways. Out ol such prac- 
tice the best research is likely to come also; lor when there is some 
movement in the* teachei s leaction to his classes and vice versa, the 
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many facets of interaction are likely to emerge. Quite analogously some 
of our best knowledge of personality has been gained through analyz- 
ing the process of therapy, in which there is mobilization of the indi- 
vidual. 

The following discussion will fall under four headings: (1) General 
and specific characteristics of the college teacher, (II) the classroom 
from the teacher’s perspective, (111) the classroom and the teacher 
from the students’ perspective, and (IV) the teacher and his subject 
matter. 


GENERAL AND SPECIFIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE COLLEGE TEACHER 

The aim of this section is to attempt a sketch of a social psychology 
of teachers. As 1 have suggested, the description of teachers’ character- 
istics is one thing, the possible need for college teacliers to be aware 
of all of them is another. At the present time college teachers are 
not expected to have a disciplined awareness of their motivations and 
attitudes in teaching. Given the influence that college teachers have 
or might have on their students, some sensitiveness to human interac- 
tions may well come to be regarded part of the college teacher’s job. 
But alternatives to increasing teachers’ awareness need to be explored 
too, c.g., more attention to the placing of kinds of students with kinds 
of teachers. 

'1 eachers as a group share some characteristics with the rest of society 
and they have some characteristics peculiar to themselves. But even 
the characteristics that a teacher may share with other men, e.g., a 
strong tendency to project his motives or feelings onto others, are 
worthy of special attention in considering the peculiar ellects they 
may have in the classroom. In what follows, therefore, general and 
specific characteristics of teachers will be discussed. 

An outstanding characteristic of teachers as a class is their ready 
acceptance of a subordinate status. While most groujjs in this country 
have by now organized themselves into effective, power-wielding as- 
sociations and unions, teachers have remained unorgani/ed and un- 
represented, apart from the rather limited activities of the American 
Association of University Professors, or of a teachers’ union here and 
there. The teachers’ role on the campus has led the English philosopher 
Bertrand Russell to compare them to the educated Greek slaves who 
taught the imperial Romans. Teachers, in contrast to other people, 
never leave school and it is possible that an academic career has a spe- 
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rial attraction for individuals with a strong inclination to depend on 
others. Sanford (1953) has shown how in a crisis situation def)endcncy 
images (trustees seen as either good or bad parents) may tend to blur 
the realities ol a situation. It is interesting to note that the current 
agitation for higher salaries comes largely from outside the college 
faculties and that faculties have only mildly supported it, even though 
griping about low pay is one of the staples of faculty conversation. 

Another general charat teristic of teachers is a sense of separateness 
from the rest of socieiy.i One of the roots of this may have been early 
rewards, at home and in school, for exceptional intellectual j)crforni- 
ance, often in a peer culture in which this stamped the student as 
something of an outsider. College teachers tend to view students as 
belonging to an alien, even a hostile culture. One of our informants 
spoke of “the warfare between class and instructor.” The definitions 
of the students* recalcitrance vary. Their resistance may be viewed in 
intellectual, social, political, or aesthetic leinis. John Dewey has stated 
that one of the lunctions of the university is that of critic ol the es- 
tablished oi’dcT. But this critical function must be distinguished Ji'om 
the sense of social alienation that, in greater or lesser degree, seems 
to be a particular mark ol faculty culture. 

'There is a third important distinction. 'The suggestion has been 
made that some college teachers are primarily economic men, others 
seekcTs of status or of power. It is clear that these and other motiva- 
tions are found in all occujrations. The difference is that although in 
many occupations these motivations are given explicit recognition or 
even considered needful, they tend to be regarded as incompatible 
with teaching. Intellectual ability, as any other, can be used in the 
service of economic-, status, and manipulative goals; and novelists and 
other writers have at all times delighted in depicting these motiva- 
tions at work on the college campus, however disguised by purpor ted 
scientific or scholarly considerations (cl., most recently Barr [1CJ58], 
Jarrell [1954], McC^arthy ficj52j). In a typology of teachers it is neces- 
sary to distinguish the relative degree to which nonteaching and/or 
nonacademic motivations conij>arc with the leaching and/or academic 
ones. There is also a developmental consideration. The achievement 
of academic security (tcnuie or otherwise) seems to be a critical point 
for many academic persons. It is likely that for some this provides an 
opportunity for less restrained expression of their nonacademic mo- 
tivations. There arc other lactors, some of which I will discuss when 
1 come to the discussion of the process of becoming “deadwood.” 

I’he treatment that college teachers have received by their adminis- 

' Cuiiipare Knapp. Chapter 7. 
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tration, by society at large, even by their students, has tended to con- 
firm their sense of isolation from or even rejection by society. Yet 
the teachers' passivity in the face of this treatment suggests that they 
implicitly share some of this evaluation. Evidence for this is to be 
found, for instance, in the teachers' imitating the manner of the 
(j A.M. to 5 p.M. working day of the businessman; in fact, going him 
one better in the frequent claim that theirs really is an 8 a.m. to lo 
p.m. day. 1 he seeking of committee work often may spring from a 
sense of uneasiness about leisure. Only some inner acceptance of be- 
littling standards can explain why, for instance, it is not even ques- 
tioned that two professors in one of our distinguished institutions 
should be herded into a narrow former coat closet lor “ollice." 

After these more general factors — dependency, isolation, latent mo- 
tivations — we turn to some of the more specific factors defining the col- 
lege teacher’s role; in particular, those conditioned by his graduaie 
school training. I’he orientation of graduate school training is almost 
exclusively toward the creation of research specialists. I he Ph.D. is 
the highest degree attainable in any field, and it ostensibly certifies 
that a man has achieved expertness in his field, has made a significant 
original contribution, and is equij)ped and inclined to go on doing 
research for the rest of his life. In actuality many Ph.D.'s will fill 
roles different from that of creative researchers, but little provision 
is made for and little thought is given to this in graduate school 
training. This again is diHerent in other professions. To become a 
Supreme Court Justice may well be the dream of every ambitious 
lawyer, btit there is a sense of security and adequate role-fulfillment 
in less exalted positions. Similarly a general practitioner in medicine 
will not usually develop a sen.se of failure because he has made no 
contributions to medical literature. Not so with the college teacher. 
His ambitions are oriented to the outstanding men in his fields, the 
Deweys, Woodworths, Murrays, Mitchells, Webers. His own gradu- 
ate school teachers will of course heavily influence the image of what 
he would like to become. But the graduate school teachers, too, are 
usually admiringly or even worshipfully oriented toward some fa- 
therly specialty hero. Pressure to publish, for instance, does not ema- 
nate from administrators alone, but is well internalized. 

The orientation toward creating research specialists has two con- 
sequences: (i) It often leads, particularly in the Ph.D. thesis, to an 
emphasis on the minutiae and triviac of the field; for the neophyte can- 
not yet be entrusted with the more important, and more lively, prob- 
lems of the specialty heroes. This is the phenomenon of the l*h.D. 
octopus described by James (1911), Laski (1948), and others. (2) It 
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leads to disorientation and frustration in the role that a majority of 
Ph.D.'s will assume. Some colleges of high quality and inner security, 
e.g., Amherst, make it possible for some of their faculty who are so in- 
clined to give up the usual Ph.D. ambition and to turn fruitfully to 
undergraduate teaching. Rut for most college teacliers, graduate school 
norms remain the predominant yardstick of achievement throughout 
their academic careers. Those who give up enter a kind of no man’s 
land and many others hang on to a pretense ol research withotit pro- 
ducing notable contributions in their field, meanwhile relegating their 
day-to-day ftmetions as college teachers to a subsidiary role. 

Under conditions prevailing in Europe, with its small and few 
universities or colleges, the ambition to become a creative scientist or 
scholar was indeed an adequate one for the university teacher. The 
mtich more diversified conditions and objc'ctives ol the American sys- 
tem of higher education have not given rise to a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of lole-images. Pei haps tins is one as|)ec:t of the trained inca- 
pacity, and stifling of the imagination, that often goes with highly 
specialized training. What has been said about teacheis applies to in- 
stitutions as well. Institutional ideals often take very inade(|iiate ac- 
count of the kind ol students they serve, the kind of faculty they can 
attract, and many other local limitations and possibilities. Instead, 
institutional ideals seem often to be detei mined by what might be 
called a Harvard complex (or depending on jrlatc or department, a 
Chicago, or Cohindna complex). There seem to be institutional as well 
as personality fixations that inteifere with adaptation or giowth. 

Let us turn now^ to the teacher's role in and attitudes to the class- 
room. riie teacher arrives in the classroom unprepared. He is, of 
course, particularly in his earlier yc'ars ol teaching, likely to have 
copious notes with him and they may be the product ol long vigils. 
Jiut he comes unprejiared, not in his own knowledge, but lor com- 
munication. The college teacher probably has never had even once 
the experience of systematically analyzing a single classrcjom hour in 
terms of the elfectiveness of his job in communicating what he knows. 
Instead, the teacher has t j rely on other devices: examinations, re- 
marks by students, or faculty who report what students have said. 
Some teachers occasionally pass a questionnaire’ around. Above all, 
there is the presence of the class, quiet or restless, attentive or bored. 
But skill and orientation to evaluate class reaction, and to dillerentiate 
individuals and grou])s in the class, are lacking. Cues are likely to be 
filtered through the teacher's anxiety, vanity, obtuseness, or optimism, 
and hence often tend to be confirming of the original attitude. Teach- 
ers walking toward their classes frequently can be heard to say that 
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they are unprepared, often after hours of preparation. This perhaps 
indicates an incipient sense of the communication factor involved. 

Once in the classroom the teacher can conduct himself in a student- 
oriented, an objective-oriented, a self-oriented manner, or combina- 
tions of these. There are many variations under these three headings. 
Siudent-orientedncss can describe the whole gamut from flattery and 
indulgence to realistic assessment of the students' needs, desires, and 
capacities. Under objeclive-orientedness fall a planned or prcscribeil 
amount of material, or having the student achieve a certain level of 
skill or mastery. Centering on objectives has a clearly defined place 
in professional training, where people arc prepared for certain roles. 
In liberal arts subjects (or rather in the liberal arts way of treating 
subjects) objectives have a much less clearly circumscribed place. lUii 
the tendency often is to treat liberal arts subject matter as if it were 
a parcel of information needful for a future practitioner. Thirdly, the 
classroom serves as a rellection of the teacher’s current or permanent 
interests, boredom, contempt, vanity, and a host of other motives or 
dispositions. 

Teachers have varying images of their students. In the next section 
something will be said about the various ways in which teachers group 
their students according to ability and interest. Here 1 wish to em- 
phasize other factors. A teacher may see himself more or less explicitly 
in the role of parent or in that of sibling in his relations with stu- 
dents. Depending in part on which variety of parental or sibling at- 
titude he adopts he will have all sorts ol different effects. If the atti- 
tude is one of sibling rivalry, then the classroom is likely to be a 
competitive arena, with the teacher trying to defeat the arguments 
(jf students and always to show his superiority. The very subject mat- 
ter he teaches will appear under this light and, for ]xirticularly im- 
pressionable students, it may never lose the color of contentiousness 
again. It is possible to trace the heritage of some celebrated conten- 
tious teachers through the incessant polemics of a wliolc genealogy of 
students. (It is granted, of course, that students with a predisposition 
to antagonistic rivalry will be particularly attracted to this kind of 
''Socratic” teacher.) If the teacher’s sibling attitude is a more coop- 
erative one, he will try to establish a Bruderhund with his class. The 
outside world (outside the class) will then be seen as recalcitrant and 
the teacher will enter into a pact where everything, from the Dean’s 
office to the social system, is viewed with suspicion. The teacher’s 
very subject matter will take on some of the ideological ({ualities of 
articles of faith. 

The developmental level of the teacher — the stage in which some of 
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his major emotional needs had their origin — is equally important. 
Roughly speaking, there are “infantile,” “adolescent,” and adult col' 
lege teachers. The adolescent type is particularly interesting because 
he is so close to the actual developmental level of his students. Anna 
Freud (1937) has given a vivid description of adolescent intellectuality: 
it is clo.se to instinctual need and, with all its appearance of wisdom 
and sweep, is oriented less to the exj)loiaiion of reality than to the 
verbalization of urge. The appeal of some very successful college 
teachers .seems to be due precisely to their eternal adole.scence — rebel- 
lious, sweeping, and given to the alternation of strong emotions. Other 
teachers tend to view their students as if they weie infants, projecting 
onto their students and thereby fenciing oft their own infantile striv- 
ings. The devclojjmental stages of getting, retaining, and giving find 
many illustrations in daily classroom inicTactions between teachers 
and students. (Experiments with authoritarian and nonauthoritarian 
kinds of teaching, though conceived in situational terms, m:iy well be 
taken to suggest the dillerential ellcct.s of ieacher.s’ j)ersonalities.) 

Collc^ge teachers vary iiiuth in what they consider the Junc tion oJ the 
classroom. Some consider the classroom a nui.sance or inevitable evil 
designed to furnish the economic and institutional basis lor making 
lesearrh possible. Others consider college teaching as a service, one 
that is socially desirable, but not on a par with more j)urely academic 
activities. Still others sec in the cla.ssroom a chance to acc|uire dis- 
ciples or find recruits for their specialty. To others, again, the class- 
room is a vehicle for social reiorm. Communicating what a teac her has 
found irresistible in his c^wn field always plays a role, though it may 
be more or less overlaid with other factms. I'hcre arc teaching situa- 
tions in which concern for communication is at a minimum and sell- 
centeredness is at a maximum. 'rhu.s, the classroom may provide the 
teacher with an opportunity to continue his own learning, with little 
regard for the ellect on the students. Or it may provide an opportunity 
ior the i(‘acher to display his imellcctual capacities or his powers of 
seductiveness. A teacher may u.sc the classroom to satisfy his desires ol 
being liked, or ol being cruel, ol manipulating people, or of preach- 
ing to them. Students of coui.se are a particular vaiicty of ta[)tive 
audience with only limited room for response or retaliation. I’he class- 
room, moreover, is an almost ideal plate lor tompiilsive rcilcTations. 
'^I’cac'hers with notes and tricks twenty years old, unievised and unre- 
llected, are common on any campus. A teachei’s fcjciis may be outside 
of the classrc^cmi when he is guided in what he does in class by how 
it will affect his chances of staying in an institution or of being pro- 
moted in or out of it. In sum, although ostensibly talking to the stu- 
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dents in front of him, a teacher’s principal attention can be focused 
on himself, his administrative superiors, his local colleagues, his pro- 
fessional colleagues, his specialty heroes. The degrees to which this 
affects the task at hand vary considerably. 

There are various ways in which a college teacher’s attention is 
focused on the subject-matter of his course; at the extremes, apathy 
and resort to irrelevant pet topics may be marked. His conception of 
subject matter has many dimensions. He can stress results, or methods 
of arriving at them. He can focus on basic theory or concrete areas 
of specific facts, on problems at the borders of knowledge or well- 
established theory, on tangential aspects, on generally agreed upon 
theories, or heavily disputed ones. He can be historical or he can be 
summari/ing, as in concentrating on a survey of leading ideas. A 
teacher, regardless of his field, may by intellectual temper be a gen- 
eralist or a specialist. He may be empirical, speculative, abstract, given 
to pure theorizing, or oriented toward application. There are, more- 
over, many moods of presentation: Subject matter can be presenteil 
in an “as is” way, without being readied for student consumption. It 
can be adjiistetl to what are thought to be the capacities and interests 
of the student, including the “popularizations’' that are a sure way of 
losing one’s (olleagues’ respect. Some teachers wish to do more than 
to demonstrate. They wish to convince (propagandizing is an extreme) 
or they wish to draw morals (sermonizing). J'eachers’ attitudes may 
range from dedication, detachment, irony, belittleinent, to negation 
in which jokes and other digressions have the tenter of the stage. 

The process of becoming ^^deadwood'* "I'he foregoing reinaiks will 
have given some sense of the varieties of factors that go to make up 
the classroom situation. Any one of them may play a major role in 
determining the outcome of a series of classroom situations. None of 
them is likely to bring about strong positive or negative results when 
present in a mild degree. But it may be proposed that in specific class- 
room situations a cluster of a few specific factors has a decisive bearing 
on outcome. Further reseaixh will need to explore the dynamics ol 
these factors in greater tlegree. But before this section is concluded, 
one phenomenon should be singled out for special discussion: the 
process of becoming “dead wood.” I do not know a single discussion 
of it. Yet it is ubiquitous and seems one of the chief “cancers” of the 
teaching profession. Innumerable individuals are lost to themselves 
and to their students on account of it. Here is one of the strategic: 
problems for research. In what follows a first brief analysis of the 
problem will be attempted. 
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Both observation anil inferenic lead to the conclusion that the in- 
dividual who later is to become “dcadwood” often started as a bright 
and eager graduate student. It would be useful to find out whether 
there are not certain predispositions and how they could be recog- 
ni/ed early. But it is clear that any predisposition meets a very sup- 
portive environment; hence the ubicjuity of the phenomenon. Though 
the process has never been studied or discussed directly, papers by the 
anthropologist Sapir (lyp)) and the psychoanalyst Kubie (1953) bear 
on the problem. Both stress economic deprivation as an important 
factor. Sapir describes the gradual estrangement of the professor and 
his family from the finer things in life, including social isolation for 
want of the proper clothing on the wife’s pan. The professor’s irony 
which at first charms his classes eventually turns sour when the depriva- 
tions have run their cumulative course. Similarly Kubie stresses that 
the young scientist, full of the joys anil antii ipations of tlie laboratory, 
hardly stops to consider the deprived life his salary will earn for his 
family. (Kubie’s paper was written in the early Fifties. Since then some 
scientists, due to the opportunities lor consultations, have begun to 
see lusher times.) Now economic ileprivation obviously is an important 
factor. But the clue should be generali/ed and it should be asked what 
luriher frustrations condition the "deailwood’' process. 

Some of the factors already mentioned have an obvious bearing: 
frustration of status striving, disap|)ointmeni about one’s standing with 
one’s professional peers, less creativity than the first rapture of grad- 
uate life seemed to j)romisc. But perhaps most relevantly a chief de- 
terminant might be found in the very nature of the lollege teacher’s 
work. It is obvious that much here invites stagnation. The students 
always are at the same age, between 17 and 21. They arrive in the 
professor’s course with the same ignorance and naivete as the class the 
year before and instead ol going on where he had left oil, he has to 
start again at the beginning. A professor will meet a student one year 
out of college and the student with some wonder will ask: “Are you 
still teaching such and such course?” From the student’s point of view 
this is a most reasonable (|restion; for he has gone on to other things, 
with or without using what he heaiil in the course. The professor is 
still there and will be there lor the next decades.- 

Although there is a laiily rapid change of theory and lore in many 
acadamic fields, what can be taught to undergraduates remains more 
static. Neilson, who was president ol Smith College and an Kli/abcthan 
scholar, decided to retire from teaching when he found his young 
graduate students “were more up-to-date on ‘discoveries’ and ‘recent 
stholarship’ ” than he (Nicolson, 11946). But it is also quite conceiv- 
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able that a man may give a course on Shakespeare for, say, forty years 
where it is not the aging of content, as against the manner, that makes 
it unacceptable. At the extreme are the teachers who have committed 
their courses to notebooks and thus are prepared for their annual re- 
citals. Even this practice, though talked about unfavorably, is not con- 
sidered unacceptable in our colleges. 

The classroom then seems to offer insuflicient challenge and stim- 
ulation to keep a teacher intellectually and emotionally alive. What 
is so frecjuently talked about as iinclergraduate apathy has its eejuiva- 
Icnt in the “deadwood” attitude that in differing degrees is shared by 
many college teachers. I see (he “dcadwoocr* process as a special case 
of demoralization due to the work conditions. "J'his demoralization is 
due to such factors as highly insufficient clarity about what is achieved 
in the classroom and absence of any clear evaluation of what is being 
done. In the absence of sufficient concepts of outcome, almost any- 
thing seems to be acceptable and in the end nothing seems to make 
much diflcrcncc, so evanescent a thing do college courses seem to be. 
rhe absence of supervision or assessment of teaching is presented, in 
the })revailing ideology, as a condition of freedom and independence 
in teaching. But it has an unrecognized side effect in that it deprives 
most if not all teachers of a firm sense of accomplishment, c^r a firm 
sense of mistakes to be learned from, leaching, without assessment, 
leads almost necessarily to a cycle of repetition. Only detailed, so- 
phisticated, continuing assessment can make teaching experience cu- 
mulative, instead of repetitive, and thus instruct the instructor. Stu- 
dents can hardly be expected to learn if their teachers have given 
up. When I s|:)cak of assessment 1 mean methodical examination b\ 
the teacher himself, with and without consultation. In the earliei 
])hases of teaching, consultation should be j)art ol regular procedure. 

The following recommendations, apart from their possible prag- 
matic value, may help to describe the problem further. As already 
indicated, if conditions allow or stimulate the faculty to learn, teach- 
ing will improve too. One needed area of learning is about teaching 
itself. Besides greater attention to the classroom process, more woik 
with individual students seems desirable. In many current discussions 
of the curriculum, individual tutorials tend to be viewed as a luxur\ 
that only schools with a very limited student body can afford. Yet 
working closely with individual students is essential for the college 
teacher’s continuing education. At any institution, arrangements could 
be made so that every instructor might work intensively with one or 
two students whom he would accompany through the entire four-yeai 
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period. He would then find out much about the student’s backgrouiul, 
interests, curricular, and extracurricular activities. He would get an 
individualized picture that would be very useful when he laced the 
semistrangers in his classroom, riie changes in fashion and in the 
moods of college generations would then no longer be a puzzle to him. 
But most important of all, he would know much belter where a piece 
of learning fitted into a student’s life, sin (esses, and failures. 

Strange as it may sound to the outsidei, institutional devices for keep- 
ing the learning process alive lor faculty are extremely underdevel- 
oped on most campuses. The prevailing note, often, is one of isola- 
tion. Teachers are separated not only Irom their prolessional col- 
leagues nationally, but even fiom d(‘partmental colleagues locally. 
Probably only a minority of college departments spend as much time, 
in departmental meetings, in discussion ol ideas as they do on admin- 
istrative questions, evaluations ol students lor grades and degrees, or 
planning who will teach what course. Where people in a department 
are no longer sullicient to s|xnk each other, such devices as regular 
seminars attended by invited colleagues irom elsewhere, periodic brief 
or long residences ol “visiting liremen” might he of some value in toun- 
teracting inielletlual isolation. .Another source of learning may be 
one’s colleagues in the other departments. In this respect the Ameri- 
can colleges, tliose that have no graduate school attached, are miss- 
irrg a uni(|ue opporturrity. Graduate work terrds to be highly depart- 
meniali/cxl and specialized within departments. Inieiilepartinenial and 
intradepartmental comirruniiation is often at a minimum. Here the 
college faculties, because ol their much lesser speciali/ation, have an 
iiuiiguing opportunity for exploring the pooling ol knowledge and 
methods Irom diilcTiiig fields. Here indet.*d there is open to the col- 
lege faculties an origirral research function, (|uiie beside the elfects 
of interdepartmental learning on teathing and teachers. 

finally, there are more external devices, beginning with the stipu- 
lation that no prolessor is to repeat the same cour'se a great number 
of times. 1 eachers might frequently give courses in departments other 
than their own. The visitii’g and exchange system might be organized 
in a more purposive way, eirabling teachers to become acejuainted 
with a variety of institutions and colleagues. Caplow and McGee 
( 195 I)) demonstrated the great tendency toward inbreeding in 

the institutions they have studied. 'I'herT often also is a sort of mutual 
tolerance of lethargy. A system ol circulation in and between the cam- 
puses may work as well there as in the carp pond. 
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THE CLASSROOM FROM 
THE TEACHER’S PERSPECTIVE 

We arc nr)w in a position to turn more directly to the teaching situa- 
tion itsell and to discuss the classroom both from the teacher's and 
from the student's perspectives. 1 begin with the teadier’s perspective, 
riie preceding section lias tried to indicate some of the teacher's gen- 
eral and specific characteristics. Thus the teacher arrives in the class- 
room with general attitudes of closeness or distance to other people, 
trust, fear, suspiciousness, domination, or subinissivcness, and any 
combination and alternation of these and other traits. Like other 
(iti/ens lie may suffer from stage fright, not be able to lecture and 
hence have to rely on his own or his students’ questions to keep the 
work going. (Some very rc.qDCctcd teachers have been nearly unable 
to lecture.) He may mumble his words, shout, plead (love me!), intimi- 
date, fake. Among his role-sper ific characteristics are those that deter- 
mine whether his instruction will be geared to his students, to his sub- 
ject matter, to his prolessional colleagues, or toward promotion. He 
may regard his students in a variety of ways, Irom stimething like an 
unpleasant nuisance in his scientific or scholaily career to the only 
raison d'etre of his professional and personal Existanz. 

One sort of question that has been sidijected to much discussion 
is tlrat of small vs. large classes, of lec ture vs. discussion, and, more 
recently, of the aid thiK can be given by such impersonal devices as 
TV (see Chapter 8). In spite of the volume of the distussion, not much 
agreement has been reached — another indication ol what ha|)|K‘ns in 
the absence of reasonably definite criteria of evaluation and hypoth- 
esis testing. There is not only the possibility that the decisive var iables 
may be elsewhere, but also that much de])ends on how a particular 
variable is embedded in a specific context of other variables. I'hus, at 
an institution in which the instructors are oriented toward ongoing 
research and where the student culture is sup[)ortive of intellectual 
values, lecturing is going to have a quite different effect from that had 
at an institution where the opposite is the case. (It is worth noting that 
on the comparatively rare occasions when college teachers seriously 
think of methods, they often will pull out some favorite panacea, e.g., 
smaller classes, a reading period, an honors program, more grades [such 
as minus and plus gradc^, less grades, no grades, more survey courses, 
fewer survey courses.) Thistlethwaite (1959) in a recent study, investi- 
gating the effectiveness of different colleges in stimulating their stu- 
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dents to go on to graduate work, suggests that, among other things, a 
combination ol informality and exacting standards is likely to produce 
future graduate students in science; while infrequent testing, a variety 
oi coutses with range of subject matter, and a high degree of energy 
and controversy in teaching are likely to ]>roduce future graduate 
students in the social sciences and huinanities. 

Clearer conceptions and measurements ol results are the crucial 
desideratum. "I he comniDii denominati^r at the present time is grades. 
But grades seem best to measure a student’s grade-getting ( apaciiy, just 
as acquired wealth seems best to measure a person’s wealth-getting 
capacity. A study of a group of creative research scientists, by the In- 
stitute of Personality Assessment and Research at Berkeley (MacKin- 
non, 105c)). has found that “most earned no better than a C~\- to B— 
average” in college, with apparently no higher grade perlorinance in 
the subjects of their future s|)ecialty. I'here arc indications, in a study 
by Donald Brown (1959) (see Chapter ih), that college teachers them- 
selves put only limited value on grades and will, when asked to list 
outstanding students, nominate both some of those whom they gave A 
grades and some whom they did not. At the present time, college 
teachers rely for evaluation not only on exarninatiorrs and papers, but 
also on the formal aird itrlonrtal tvs))onses ol their students irr and out 
of the classroom arrd on reports that come to them Irom colleagues 
and other “inlormants.” Occasionally tcachcTs make up cjiicstiorttrair’es. 
'1 his is more likely to be so when an instructor levels insecure, some- 
thing that is olten sensed by the students whose response then tends to 
be noble, thus somewhat invalidating the results. In such question- 
naire sets one may find even highly laudatory comments about the 
professor, balanced by implicit sigirs ol unease. In one course that a 
majority ol students reported enjoying very much, a majority also felt 
that they lacked important prerecpiisites for lollowing the course, 
'riicre were several distinguishable subgroups, comprised of students 
with dillercnt majors, and the degree ol satislaclion seemed to decrease 
with the distance ol the student’s from the professor's major field. The 
professor’s experiment al-m.ndcdness in using no definiie textbook 
found a not unrcprcsentaiive response in one student’s advice that he 
publish his course as a text. 

I suj>pose the first c|ucstion to be asked about classroom interaction 
is who takes responsibility for what. A definition ol the optimum 
might be: the teacher takes only as much responsibility as the stu- 
dents cannot take for themselves. But responsibility for what? In some 
courses syllabi and a fairly prescribed structure provide a statement of 
procedure and goals. Still, even in fairly rigid courses there is room 
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for discretion. Hcncc the common tendency of students to ask them- 
selves: what does the instructor want, a question that often frustrates 
them, in part because the instructor docs not clearly know what he 
wants. Nevertheless, orienting a course according to a syllabus or a 
prescribed text is a way of relieving both teacher and class of respon- 
sibility. 

Given the absence of clear-cut goals and of measures of progress 
toward them, college teachers often teni.1 to resort to magical thinking. 
Some will assert that uncouth barbaric students benefit from mere 
presence in a classroom. Apparently meager immediate results are 
glossed over by reference to supposed long-range effects. The more 
cynical among teachers will sec the value of college less in the subject 
matter of courses than in the discipline and self-denial learned in- 
cidental to obtaining a passing grade. Still more cynical ones sec college 
as a convenient episode belore entering lather’s business or the like. 

One look at the college curriculum, which embodies the history and 
present state of every imaginable art and science, is enough to con- 
vince anyone that it is far beyond the ca|)acity of a four-year program 
addressed to 17 to 21 year olds, who seem by their very developmental 
status barred from a proper appreciation of the material. Many serious 
institutions handle themselves as if attainment of the curricular goal 
could be actually expected of their students. A deliberate virtue can 
even be made of talking “above the students' heads.” At St. John's, lor 
instaiK'c, speakers invited to address the college are cnc()uraged to 
speak beyond the students' comprehension on the theory that by 
presenting an elevated model of thinking they will provide an incen- 
tive to students and enable them to realize the distance that separates 
them from more developed scholarship. 

Responsibility is of course- readily described in external terms: such 
and such reading assignments, papers of this length due at such a date, 
and so forth. But teachers arc uneasy with mere compliance and every 
teacher has known, with some despair, students who are letter-perfect 
in their preparation and presentation of subject matter and who some- 
how seem to miss the spirit of the thing. Even then such students arc 
likely to be given an A or B, on the ground that, after all, they fol- 
lowed instructions. 

There are subtler aspects to responsibility. One of our faculty in- 
formants felt, particularly with respect to favorite toj>ics of his, that 
he had to provide his students with the correct answer to their ques- 
tions, including an appropriate and succinct bibliographical reference. 
He objected to the idea of letting the students find these for them- 
selves. He thought the answer was his responsibility. At the same time 
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he felt that eliciting the students' own views, as distinct from the 
arguments they presented in class discussion, was a form of prying. 
One w'ondcrs whetlier the teacher here is not over-reacting against a 
desire to convert his students, with the result that he overprotects 
them. 

The issue of discipline is a related one. Power and learning are anti- 
thetical to each other. The use of power (grades, graduation), rather 
than internali/.alion ol (liscipline, characieri/es college procedures to a 
high degree; and these evoke in iheit turn the students’ resistance. In 
college one finds much less ol the open defiance that creates discipli- 
nary problems on lower educational levels. Some safety valves aie, 
nevertheless, provided. Colleges Iiave traditional days in wliidi o|)en 
rowdyism is j)ermitted. Some of the more violi nt students end up in 
the hands of the police, and the college authorities are forced to lesoit 
to some embarrassed disc iplining. (Even lespcu table womeirs collc^ge 
students are likely to be transfoiiiied into Hacc.hae on such days, and 
some wild scenes may be enacted on the streets of the town.) But in 
the classroom the teacher faces more subtle problems ol discipline. 
The place ol rowdyism is taken by more relined forms of inattention 
and defiance (such as sleeping, \awnirrg, note wriiirrg, laughter, and 
reading the iicwspapei). Here students may del) their teacher subtly 
by closing their minds to his elloiis. 

Given the relative distance that separates tt‘achi'r from students, the 
classroom is an ideal occasion for the development of images and 
myths. 'I’he myths that students develojj about thc*ir teachers olten are 
intensely florid, and worthy of sxstematic atterrtion. I’eachers iit turn 
have to substitute images lor clear peicej)tion when tliinking of their 
students. Jtt inter vic*wing leacheis one is struck by the undillcTentiatcul 
or amot'phous ])ictute they have of their students. Even obvious group- 
ings tend to be overlooked. Arr instructor in a natural science, tor 
c‘xample, will disregard the groupirrgs of errgineei irrg arrd cherrristry 
majors in his class everr though ackrrowledgment of this is crucial to 
the (oirduct of the class. Some tcachcTs will nrakc gcrreral social di- 
visions of students into fra'ernity and nonfrateirrity people. It is com- 
mon, however, lor one type to be sirrgled out: the outstarrding studerrt. 
“Outstanding” seems to rrrean resporrsive to the prolessoi, at a level ol 
perforrn.ince acceptable to the professor. Resjronsive students of course 
are important to the professor, but the way they are sirrgled out seems 
to ernphasi/e the lack ol responsivemess ol the rest of the class and to 
leave response to accident and to the rnairipulativcness of some stu- 
dents. 

A teacher’s image is trot only of what his students are but also of 
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what he would like them to be or what he would like to make them, 
and of what he thinks tliey will be. Thus he may view them as iuture 
specialists in his field (even though the number of students in his class 
may be equal to that of all specialists in the country), as converts to 
his intellectual, social, or political vision, or as future Babbitts who 
will have no use for what he is giving them, or as future antagonists. 
A teacher at a woman’s college once vividly expressed her disappoint- 
ment. She thought she was raising a generation of independent women 
scholars, only lo see her students return to the campus pushing baby 
carriages and absorbed in a life that seemed far removed from schol- 
arship. 

A particularly interesting cpiestion is what in the classroom causes a 
teacher to experience stress or anxiety. At the present lime such 
anxiety, though cjuite pervasive, is virtually unacknowledged, and 
hence no channels -are provided lor its constructive handling. This is 
])roniiiient among the factors that make teaching a very lonely profes- 
sion. We have found that our faculty informants would express anxieiy 
either in the fotm of worry over their adecpiacy in class or in the form 
of blaming their students for inadecjuacy. Anxiety, rather than analysis 
of the anxiety predominated. For example, one of our professors when 
asked (o describe certain stress situations, mentioned his class getting 
mad when he criticized certain cherished beliefs. He found this up- 
setting. Yet is anger not a common reaction when a cherished convic- 
tion is challenged? If an emotion of this kind is recognized, ii can be 
made a factor in the learning process. 

It is a chastening experience for a professor to read ihrough a 
dossier of interviews of students during their passage through college 
or to interview ilieiii several years after graduation. Even very modest 
expectations as tcj the number ol references to the classroom are dis- 
appointed. Menlion of teachers’ personality characteristics, though 
rare too, is more freejuent than relerence to the contents ol couists. 
One teacher’s sarcasms or another teacher’s quite incidental kindness 
will crop up here and there. It is not to be inferred from this that the 
influence of subject matter is a negligible one in American colleges. 
But the data are enough to give one pause. For they indicate that both 
in and after college students do not tend to talk readily or at any 
length about their classroom experience, about the great and exciting 
ideas to which they liave been introduced in course after course. The 
records also indicate that the interviewer’s picture is different from 
that of many a professor, whom some students in almost any course 
leave with the impression that he provided a turning jjoini in their 
lives. The problem does not seem to be fundamentally different from 
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the one the Lynds (1929; p. 21 1 IF.) posed in regard to the Middletown 
high scliool in the 1920s. They wondered why, in a culture in which 
going to school is so highly valued, the academic contents ol education 
are considered the special province of grinds and Ireaks, and the 
athlete rather than the scholar is likely to be idolized. 

Part of the answer lies ol course in our popular culture, with its 
relative underdevelopment of a cultural middle class (“middle brows”). 
In line with this we have almost made the man of general culture a 
specialist and created a class of such “specialists” in the humanities 
teachers. Even they often strive to escape the onus of general culture 
by identifying themselves with some specialized part ol their field, so 
that teachers of literature, for instance, turn into specialists in 17th- 
century science, linguistics, the press, Freud, and so forth. The distance 
ol Americans Irom a liberal arts culture (exemplified by the proverbial 
Frendiman discoursing on Descartes (luring a three-hour business 
lunch) can be measured ewen in the rc'cent ))opular concern with better- 
ing our schools. It was sj^arked by and is oriented to the intention of 
keeping t(‘( hnologically ahead ol Russia. Where men like Whyte (i95fi) 
call lor more emphasis on the humanities, it turns out that the desire 
to broaden executive mentality is an im])ortant incetilive. Vhe Ameri- 
can college cnrridilum, born out ol and sha|)ed by the needs of a 
small European intellectual and managcrrial-prodiictive class, is in the 
custody of tc'achers who tend to idcmiily with that European class, but 
it is presented to youngsters who grow ii|> in an adolescent world in 
which there is much emphasis on jobs, cars, s)>orts, and the fabidoiis 
intricacies of dating and other adolescent adveniinc'S. I’he adult so- 
ciety they grow into is perhaps even less supportive of the values held 
by their colleges. 


THE CLASSROOM AND THE TEACHER FROM THE 
STUDENT’S PERSPECTIVE 

This is the point to tur 1 more directly to the student in his rela- 
tionships to teacher and class. Like the teacher, the student arrives in 
the classroom insulliciently prepared. I’ypically, he arrive^ after having 
been shuflled through a rather soul-less and bureaucratic process of 
registration, one concerned with credit points, jirerecpiisites, coreep 
uisites, grade point averages. He is herded into a lrec|ucntly uncom- 
fortable classroom, often assigned a seal, his attendance is checked, 
regular assignments are given, as well as frecpient cjuizzcs, tests, exams, 
and papers. His written work may be read not by his teacher but by 
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arrogant or timid graduate students on whose desks there is always a 
groaning pile of unfinished blue or w4iitc books through which they 
plod agonizingly. Objective tests may be a further step in making 
learning ini])crsonal. The whole process is recorded and presided over 
by the IBM machine which is increasingly taking the place of the 
registrar, who in the past was often a Iriendly human being lo whom 
students could turn in the process of grade-getting. A revealing carica- 
ture ol the whole process is presented in the campus story ol the in- 
structor who, Europe-bound, mailed his grade sheet to ihe registrar, 
complete and properly curved. Only it turned out that he had filled 
out the grade sheet ol a class he had not taught, the form having been 
sent to him by mistake. 

The studenis’ individual evaluations of the entering teacher express 
a wide range of attitudes: from seeing the teacher as a represenlalive 
of reality to seeing Irini as a representative of unreality, with the cor- 
responding altitudes to his subject matter and his ways of presenting 
it. Rut gradually the individual studenis begin to become a group, and 
teachers may rcler to the “personality'’ that (lasses assume. It w(ndd 
be useful to know more about how this comes about (which also would 
further enaljle teachers to have this process assurrre beneficial forms). 
It seems that some students function as opiniotr leaders, both in and 
aft(?r class; and, depending on how these leaders are viewed by the rest 
of the class, they can aid or hinder the class's openness to the teacher. 
Orllcgc classes, like other human groups, seem to have their lieuten- 
ants. Sorire teacher’s preferences for students considered '‘outsiders” by 
the bulk ol the class may well contribute io having the teacher and his 
ideas stamped as outsiders. (The fiequcrrlly discussed problem of 
whether to concentrate orr the brighter or the laggard studenis, or the 
recently irrvesligaled problem of whether to mix or separate authori- 
tarian from nonauihoritarian students, are related to the one here 
presented. (Chapter ar.) 

The members of the class will have common concerns about a 
teacher', with obvious variation in intensity: How is he going to grade? 
Is he going to work the class hard or not? How is he going to present 
his material, and w4iat learning cflort is he going to call forth from 
his students? A student’s evaluation of his teacher is continuous. An 
initial liking of the teacher's quality as an entertainer may give way 
to the realization that this goes on at the expense of learning. For 
some students a course, and its teacher, jell only when review is made 
before the final examination. In retrospect, even years after, a ccjurse 
may be seen as hollow, which at the time it was taken seemed subtle 
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and profound, an illusion created by the teacher’s verbal agility or his 
seemingly meaningful obscuriiy. 

A word about “good teaching.” “(iood teacher” is a term liberally 
bandied around on campuses. Hut its operational referents are exceed- 
ingly varied. Sometimes it means not much more than a large enroll- 
ment, or favorable comments by students in the depaument chairman’s 
or the the dean’s office. I know of a de|)artmeni chaiiman who, under 
pressure, had to resort to ri more “scientific*’ way of determining the 
“good” teachers in his dejjartment. He computed the percentage of 
students per insirudor who, alter their introdiutot) courses, went on 
to intermediate couises in the department. Ihit we need a nuuh firmer 
definition ol a “good teacher,” a definition that woidd lake into ac- 
count both tlie student’s grasj) of subject matter and the disposition to 
further learning that he acejuired as a result of the course. Such ap- 
praisal, moicover, should always be made with attention to the nature 
of the students considered. 

One of the meanings ol “good teacher” is that he is one who presents 
his subject matter in a clear and well-<)rgani/ed manner. VVI'.ilc some 
students like this kind of teacher, others do not respond to him vet) 
well. They feel he is too close to their level, and too pat. They may 
j)relcr the teadier who seems confuseil and to whom they have dillicull) 
catching on. (This will tend to be the reaction ol students who wish to 
learn rather than merely to pass tlie course.) I'hus it is not so mucli 
the teacher’s preo(cu])alion with researcli as its lack ol vitality that 
tends to interfere with teaching. Part of the criterion ol good teaching 
is the degree of challenge, of oppoitunity lor growth it provides. A 
scientific study of teaching is likely, therefore, to increase the loleiaiue 
for varying teathing personalities rather than to restrict it, as is some- 
times feared. The real task is to have each personality type exprc?ss 
itself more efiectively. 

It is frec|ucntly held that a teacher’s enthusiasm is a major, if not 
the major, factor in arousing the enthusiasm of his students. Even 
apparent exceptions seem to confitm this iiile. Irwin Kclman i)p. 

lijSff.) reports that he ccxdd keep himself awake in John Dewey's 
classes only by lesorting to the device, unusual for him, of taking care- 
lul notes; it turned out that in this way he cotdcl the excitement 

of a creative mind in the |)r(>cess of developing novel ideas. A teach- 
er’s enthusiasm seems to be separable from stdrject matter and to allect 
students regardless of their disposition toward what is being taught. 
Tt is not uncommon for a student to remember a teacher well, but to 
be mistaken about the subject matter he taught. 
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That college students respond to enthusiasm is understandable. Be- 
ing adolescents, they are likely to respond to passion, to passion no 
matter what it is. But the appeal may be as transitory as are so many 
adolescent aflairs or it may have a more lasting effect upon develop- 
ment. Here is a further criterion of good teaching. It would also be 
intriguing to consider whether some students arc steered into courses 
or graduate school subjects more in response to the vivid personality 
characteristics of a teacher than in response to the inherent appeal of 
subject matter or occupation. The teacher’s enthusiasm is a many- 
edged thing. 

'"Transference” in the classroom. The student’s reaction to the teach- 
er’s enthusiasm is only one facet of a more complex and underlying 
|)henomcnon: the transference and countcrtransfcrence relationships 
between teacher and student. (I borrow the term “transicrcnce” from 
the clinic. It will need to be redefined lor the classroom). Freud (1928) 
in a charming essay on his “Gymnasium” teachers has given a descrip- 
tion of the parentlike significance of his teachers and the resulting ef- 
fects they had on his learning and aspirations: 

I do not know what aroused our attention more: the scientific subject mat- 
ters we were presented with or the personalities of our teac hers . . . With many 
of us the road to learning led only via the personalities of our teachers. Some 
of us remained stuck on this road and lor a lew of us — w^hy should we not 
(onfc'ss it? — the road was lor this trason pcTmaneiitly blocked. We wooed 
our teachers or we turned away from them, imagined syinpalhi(\s and antip- 
athies on their part which probably did not exist. We studied their character 
and fashioned and niisfasliioned our own in reference to theirs ... At bot- 
tom we loved tlumi very much it they gave us any reason lor that at all; I do 
not know whether all ol our teachers observed this. 

“Transference” is a phenomenon that many teachers (and students) 
would rather not have exist. It introduces a bothersome element into 
the supposedly dispassionate intercourse of minds. Yet it is a potent 
vehicle for learning, mislearning, and not learning. Resistance to the 
teacher needs as careful attention in college learning as does resistance 
to the therapist in psychotherapy. For resistance thwarts not only the 
teacher’s educational endeavors, it often also thwarts the teacher him- 
self in more personal ways, as was indicated in our discussion of “dead- 
wood.” A former Vassar student (Garrick, 1941; p. 139 fl.) in a sciine- 
what self-conscious novel about her school experience, describes a con- 
ference with a female Flnglish prolessor who reduced the stiulcnt to 
tears and impotence by im|)re.ssing on her the insufficiency of her back- 
ground for undertaking the critical study of a modern novel. 'I he stu- 
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(lent is aware of the teacher’s liostility. But the implications of this are 
not pursued lurther either by her or by her leaciier. "J'hey need to be. 
For it is likely that having been frustrated by the teacher, the student 
will next try to frustrate her, or resort to some of the other devious 
ways invited by such situations. Plato, whom many consider the arch- 
representative ol authoritarian education, was wtII aware ol the re- 
sistance aroused by enlorced learning {Republic r, 3 ()- 5 j{ 7 ). He stig- 
gestecl that education ( accomplish its goal only il reason had an 
acle({Liate emotional base {Republic .joa). Reason then conies as a 
friend, not in the form of oversolicitousness, sermonizing, demanding, 
cajoling, sarcasm, impersonality, abstractedness in which it olterr corires 
in the classroom. 

The college teacher is a special trarrslercme object for his studerrts. 
He is an “in between” object, iir between parertts and the adidt rela- 
tions the student will establish in and alter college. College itscll, for 
large rrurrrbcis ol students, trreans livirrg awa) from home lor the first 
lime and thus is irarrsitional between adok'seeme and adulthood. ('The 
abserree of the coll<.‘ge system on the Kutopean continent seems to have 
educational (‘onse(jUencc?s worth a special siudy.) reachers thus rrray 
b(Tomc “associates” in the student’s mind in his rebellion against his 
pai'cnts. As I have indicated, this is a role to which teachers ollen lend 
themselves readily, being lre(|iierrily permarrent rebels thenrselves. But 
teachers pay iirsulfic ient atterrtion to the tiairsiiory naiiue of the stu- 
dent’s rebelliousness. VVlieir the rebelliousness wanes, it is likely, there- 
fore, to be replaced by rerrewed identilication with the parcait recently 
rebelled against, (adlege teachers then are likely to throw up their 
hands itr despair over studerrts and alumni. .\ll their efforts seem to 
have been wasted. Yet wirat they missed was the o|.ipor tunity to help 
the student find sec tire identities other tharr the traditional ones, as he 
was seeking a rrew ecpiilibr iurri. 

Other students react to teachers more as il they were their jxucnts. 
Their the brunt of rebelliousness against the parents will be e.xperi- 
erreed by the teachers too. In other students there is a prerebellious at- 
tachment or cotn])liance. (S^ e C.’haj)ter (5.) College teachers tend to take 
these very varied reactions at their lace value; that is, thc^y see them as 
“objective” responses to themselves and their subject-matter and then 
adopt “objective” ways of dealing with them. 

How teachers miss the lact of transference is seen, lor instance, in 
colleges whose constituencies tend to come Irciin the upper social 
brackets. Some teachers at these institutions will complain about stu- 
dents reacting to them as if they were of menial status. Actually the 
student’s view of the teacher is much more fundamentally influenced 
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by the teacher’s transference status than by his socio-economic one. 
The conceit that becomes a personality characteristic of many teachers 
is in fact a result of the teacher’s coming to believe himself endowed 
with some of the qualities he is assigned in the phantasy of his students. 
I’his may increase his tendency to complain about being undeservingly 
treated; for the teacher may come to demand respect to the self woven 
out of his students’ phantasies. 

The intensity of the transference will of course vary much with the 
school and with individual students. J'ransference may be at a mini- 
mum where the classroom is legarded as a nuisance in the jjursuit of 
socio-economic advancement or of fun, as with the girl attending a 
large university who exclaimed, “I love school, but 1 hate classes!” But 
wherever learning takes j)lace, the transference reaction also has a 
certain intensity and calls forth all the variety ol manipulative, erotic, 
(onipliant, defiant, passive, aggiessive, and other reactions. These re- 
actions both facilitate and interfere wdth learning. Moreover, they 
color the learner’s intellectuality to a very significant degree. One 
wonders, lor instance, whether the blandness, or even sterility, ol some 
work exhibited in professional journals and meetings does not have a 
major root in the often very frustrating transference situations of 
graduate school life. 

Teachers’ relations to their classes vary all the way from pure mono- 
logue to fully developed and reciprocal communication. One of the 
most eifective teachers I have ever witnessed was a colleague in a social 
science department. 'I'he notiem of cultural variety and the limitedness 
of the mere American way had become one of the organi/ing locuscs 
of her intellectual life. But while most teachers are restricted to talking 
about cultural relativity, this teacher was able to give a living dcMuon- 
straiion of it. She held some- of her classes in her own home, her chil- 
dren sitting around her and occupied with domestic and aitisiic tasks 
(sewing, caiving, and the like). Her furniture, her family, herself, 
helped by her foreign origin, were a living embodiment of a culture 
different from standardized America. Students would sometimes stay 
for dinner or even sleep overnight. I'heir term papers weie often 
covered with profuse “coworker” type comments. I'he ])ersonal at- 
tachments to their teacher that these students developed wx‘re intense, 
and she made an important imellectual and personal diHerence in 
their lives, even if they later went in quite different directions. Also, 
these students developed a unicpie empathy lor cultural ways different 
from our own. 

With this teacher the impact of personality was at a maximum, and 
I wonder how many teachers would be confident enought to expose 
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themselves in the midst of their domcstiriiy to their students. (The 
classroom, indeed, seems to afford to some teachers an opportunity to 
evade what they consider the unpleasant jxirts of their personalities.) 
In considering the impact of the teacher’s personality one must re- 
member that students tend to select the teachers they will let them- 
selves be affected by. Nevertheless, the effect of personality, even on the 
otherwise olten rather dull learning ol languages, is cogently described 
by Nabokov (1959) in Ids novel Pn'm when he refers to “those stu- 
pendous Russian ladies, scattered all over academic America, who, 
without having had any formal training at all, manage somehow, by 
dint ol intuition, loquacity, and a kind of maternal bonne e, to infuse 
a magic knowledge of their dilficult and beautiful tongue into a group 
of innocent-eyed students in an atmosphere of Moiltei Volga songs, 
red caviar, and tea” (p. 9). Other teachers rely, e)lten unwittiitgly, on 
an appeal to the student’s sense of insuflu iency. ’J'he spur to learning 
here is to have the studeni prove to the demanding parent that one is 
a good boy or a good gill. Still other teachers engage in a tacit agree- 
ment with their students that the classroom will provitle occasion for 
indulgence in phantasy disguised under this or that “subject matter” 
and conditional upon the “reality” lecjuirement oi term ])a|)ers and 
tests. To still other teadiers classroom and subject matter are an exer- 
cise in duty, cold, clear, unsentimcaital, and subject to precise measuro 
ment. Some teaduns tend to encourage their students, others to 
frustrate them or to eiuouiage some students and to Irustrate others. 
Senne teacheis thinks that almost nothing a student has to say on his 
own is worthwhile. Others think an c*mpathic listening to what the 
student says is the only jjossible starting point of lc*arning, with some 
teaerhers going as iar as to fear to e\|>ress alnurst any disagreement with 
their students. In all this it should be kept in mind that the teacher’s 
need of student.s, though olten unrecogni/ed, is frequently intense, 
rhe students are sometimes the chief persons upon whom to direct his 
devotion or aggression or upon whom to piojet t his dependence or 
inadecjuacy. 

I have suggested that (i) traiislercnce takes place in the classroom, 
that it is (2) an important aid or obstacle in learning, that (3) per- 
sonality developnumt is inllueiiced by it, and that.(|) the very quality 
of intellectuality is further conditioned by it. In the light of this, aca- 
demic subject matter can be lecogni/ed to assume many additional 
forms. It can be sentimental, pragmatic, polemical, censorious, ego- 
syntonic, ego-alien, subjective, objective, phantasy-oriented, reality- 
oriented, expressive, constrictive, collcc tinglike, abstract- .schizoid, and 
so on. A psychology of knowledge discovers under the flag of “the 
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pursuit of truth” this emotional variety of investigating, creating, ami 
presenting subject matter. Jt is a corollary of my position not only that 
attitude is intimately related to intellectual creativity, but also that 
subject matter and attitude to subject matter subtly shade into each 
other. 

It seems from what I have said here that we must add the study of 
transference to the traditional investigations of classroom interactions. 
That attention to transference would seem novel or inappropriate? to 
most teachers testifies perhaps not so much to neglect of the task as to 
the difliculty ol handling it. Yet it is implied in the very principle that 
liberal education is to develop the personality (though, of course, the 
belief that personality is mind still strongly persists in the actual prac- 
tice of liberal education). College teachers who see attention to trans- 
ference as an additional burden may well change their minds if they 
come to realize thal'hcre is their opportunity to turn, in their (unctions 
as teachers, from amateius into professionals, and that their whole 
teaching existence may be transformed into an immeasurably more 
meaningiul one. 

Classroom types, Tcaclicrs, of course, do not do the only teaching on 
our (ollege campuses or even the main part of it. The influence of the 
peer culture and the school’s traditions and atmosphere has been re- 
ferred to. Students teach themselves and each other, and this teaching, 
in and out of the classroom, is worthy ol detailed study. Communica- 
tion among students varies very much, from classrooms w^here students 
function as individual units to classrooms where much concerted 
action is possible. Isolation of particular students is often a marked 
phenomenon. There is the forever reappearing student who does not 
dare to speak up in class because he thinks that other students are 
much more knowledgeable than he. Such a student olten weaves a 
composite j)ortrait, comparing liis individual reaction to the aggregate 
of a number of articulate students. 

A most striking phenomenon is the underdevelopment of direct 
communication between class and teacher. Occasional student delega- 
tions may show up at some teachers’ desks. 'Fhese delegations may be 
the result of class discussion, or an individual student may take it upon 
himself to represent the presumed point of view of the class. But talk- 
ing to the teacher is fraught with all sorts of hesitations: fear cjf offend- 
ing him, of seeming to apple-polish, of seeming a teacher’s pet to the 
class, of saying what the teacher knows anyway, and so forth. The 
establishment of more conscious and direct channels of communica- 
tion, and creating the atmosphere for such communication, would seem 
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to be beneficial lor teachers and studenis alike. I'cachers, as has been 
indicated, are sensitive to certain cues Iroin their (lasses, bin to others 
they are not sensitive, and they too larely seek to cieate new ones. 
Even such simple observations as where a paiticulai siiideni chooses 
to sit on dilleteni class days (closer or more disiani to the teacher, lor 
instance) can be liciplul. So can be a study ol which suidenls are absent 
when. Teachers tend to take absences as a rellcction on their teaching. 
Actually it ol'ien tells more about the studem than aboui ihe teacher. 

It will be very desirable to develop a theory ol tlassroom studem 
types. Obviously the student’s attilude in the classroom will be a 
Junction ol his sot io-economic background and ol his personaliiy, but 
this does not prevem the devclopmcrn ol a typology specific to the en- 
vironment ol Ihe classrocmi. (i) Ihere is the studem type mainly 
oriented toward j)assing the (ourse. This type lalls into two (juiie 
distinct subtyj)es: (a) the studem who is indillerent to the course ilsell 
and regards it as a stepping stone to, or hiu'dle in the way ol. other 
things and (b) the studem who is comjdiant and (onlorrnist with the 
so( io-psychologi( al order (a (Oiirse in pliilosophy and inslr iiMiorrs in 
tennis and dales on Satur'day may all be part ol the glossy order ol 
things that is recommended in Mademoiselle and Time). 

(a) T>pe a is related to ib, but disiingiiislred by his greater irrvolve- 
inent or tenacity in scholastic matters. This is the student who seeks to 
control knowledge, lie will usually do well in his coirrses and cock 
Iris ear when something is mentioned he does not know ((ioethe has 
described this student in the person of Wagner in Taust). lie will often 
seem a well-motivated student, though he may be among the A stu- 
dents in Donald brown’s study who ai'e not nominated by their pro- 
fessors as outstanding. (See Chapter i(i.) For on closer inspection this 
student does not so much wish to know as he wishers to coirtt'ol. l ire 
type is one olten found among atadeinicians themselves: those wlu) 
keep up with tlie journals and books, not so much b(?cause it Iceds 
into their thiirking as Irecause it gives thenr a sense ol (ontiol and 
command, (l ire one-up academician can say about a new contribution 
that it is rather like what X Y, aird / have already done.) 

(ij) A third type is the cuiious student. Somewhere in the spectrum 
of this type lalls the student whose (uriosity is ()f a ‘‘sublimalccr’ 
nature, i.e., curiosity that can address itself realistically to subject 
matter and the problems and c|uestions from which subject matter 
sj^rirrgs. 

Academic curiosity, by contrast, is often mixed: desire to know set 
against the desire not to know. This desire not to krrow is the academic 
manifestation of (he general psychic tendemy to linrit awareness 
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wherever it is paintul. By tending to think of all academic research as 
directed to discovery, we have deprived ourselves of the opportunity 
of studying the ubiquitous instances of the desire not to know in aca- 
demic work. The distinciion here made is akin to the more familiar 
one between reason and rationalization, a device to assure not know- 
ing. Ii is possible, for instance, that an overconcern with method, so 
common in the social sciences and philosophy, is a function of the de- 
sire not to know. In general, what may seem to be curiosity may well 
be the unconscious device of continually looking in the wrong place. 
“Research” can provide a respectable institutional Hag for such not- 
looking. 

Ruth Miinroe (1912) made an interesting distinction between stu- 
dents who choose a subject matter to get away from themselves and 
those who seek to explore themselves by means of a subject mattei. 
I’he same subject matter can serve either function; for example, bi- 
ology may be viewed as a study of the bodily machine or it may be 
viewed as an opportunity for satisfying curiosity about one’s own 
bodily functions. Munroe’s distinction cuts across ours; for the degree 
of sublimation can vary in either the one or the other kind of students 
distinguished by her. 

(.j) In a fourth student type, related to ib also, strong persona! 
orientation to the teacher predominates. "I'he student’s attitude is 
similar to that of the devoted secretary. As we have indicated, trans- 
ference is a major factor in learning. But here the personal element is 
so strong as to put relation to subject matter in the shadow, so that it 
does not become an object of interest in its own right. 

The iact that the college student is an adolescent, or recently was 
one, means that his intellectuality, even his whole ])ersoiiality, has a 
transitional character. Parents seem to know this bcMter than teacheis. 
They are apt to think of college as a “phase” while teachers arc likely 
to cry “betrayal” when yesterday's student shows up as alumnus. For 
example, when students show themselves very much concerned with 
prejudice and come to advocate the ec|ualiiy ol everyone, it may mean 
some mighty intellectual liberation. But it may also mean a reorienta- 
tion in regard to the “incest” problem, and the accc*ptance ol the (often 
mythical and nonpresent) Negro may symbolically refer to John’s ac- 
cepting Jane. College teachers by seeing college as a phase could help 
the students to utilize their rebellions and gropings more effectively, 
so that the college phase would be more fully a stage in development 
and less of an episode. Teachers may unwittingly make college more 
episodic by an emphasis on the discrepancy between the school and 
the outside world. 
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While it lusts, much of college adolescence is a splendid phase. A 
colleague once referred to the renaissance life his studenis lead. “Ren- 
aissance is an apt term for the unceasing activity, the sense of the in- 
finite, and the oscillations between, and siniulianeous embodiments of, 
asceticism and exuberante. Savonarola. Leonardo, aiul Cesare Borgia 
rolled into one. (Docs it all need to peter out, as it often does, in row 
houses and organizational living?) As everybody knows, there tend to 
be active minorities among students who embody tlic “renaissance” 
type more i)urely. In the 1'hirties and Forties these tended to be 
liberals who had strong political convictions. In the Fifties, the beat- 
niks, bohemians, and such seem to have taken their place, and the 
overtones are more strongly literary and artistic. Recently there has 
been a new upsurge of politico-social radicalism on sf)me (ampuses. 
In each generation these minorities tend to be viewed as profligate anil 
irresponsible. In fact, some of these students do some of the most re- 
.sponsible and creative thinking on our campuses. They often have a 
touch of madness. But their madness is all out in the open. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS SUBJECT MATTER 

A .separate chapter (Chapter ii) will be devoted to the disiussion ol 
the curriculum. FTenie attention needs to be called here only to the 
spcH'ial role of the teacher in determining the nature of the subject 
matter presented in class. As ever) undc^rgradule has lound out, it is 
often diiricult to get a clear idc?a of what a couise is like Irom cither 
its title or even its description in the college catalogue. I'he same course 
title may in dilferciit institutions or even in the same school denote a 
wid(‘ range of subject matter and manner of presentation, riius, the 
same course title in philosophy may cover everything from malhe- 
matic:s to j)octry. I'he course may be oriented toward method, toward 
content, history, the present, the general, the specific, theory, applica- 
tions. (This variety of presentation is undoubtedly aided by the 
tendency of every academic lield, particularly in the social science's and 
humanities, to reduplicate within itself many segments of other fields.) 
A teacher, therefore, needs to be charactcri/ed not alone by his de- 
partmental affiliations or even his speciali/ation within a department, 
but also by such further criteria as his orientation in regard to the 
following continua: method — (onteiii; general theory — special theory; 
hypotheses — facts; pure theoiy— ajiplications; establislicd theory — in- 
novations; central problems— borderline problems; iniradisciplinary 
problems — interdisciplinary problc'iiis. 
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It is worth noting, finally, that the presentation of subject matter 
in the classroom is influenced by the social, political, and economic 
structure of the college and its departments. The aims of each de- 
partment to guard and enhance its status and to assure itself an ade- 
quate supply of students are factors in determining the nature of 
work ret|uirements in the course, grading, content areas. Proliferation 
of course offerings is a case in point. As Gail Kennedy suggests, in a 
personal communication, the number of different courses in a given 
institution seems a function of the number of its teachers, as can be 
brought out by a comparison of college catalogues; every teacher must 
have his special course. 

To conclude, the aim of this chapter has been to help establish the 
continuing study of the dynamics of teaching. The artiailation of 
these dynamics is a prerequisite if teaching is to become a more 
purposive art and if academic attainment and human values arc to be 
brought into greater accord with each other. 
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Joseph Adelson 


The Teacher as a Model 


BARRIERS TO UNDERSTANDING 

T here are any number of difriculties that beset us when we try 
to (reat this topic. We find it hard to keep ourselves dispas- 
sionate; this theme — the teacher as model — is peculiarly likely to en- 
gage our capacities for self-deception. When we think of ourselves as 
we once were, as students, we tenil to leconstruct ourselves at the feet 
of a great teacher — some great man, or perhaps only a kindly and de- 
voted one — someone who infused in us whatever modest claim to 
merit w'c possess. Now this may indeed have haj>pencd to us; but I 
Iiave come to believe that whetlu*r or not it has, we will rearrange the 
past to imagine that it has. Inhere is something in us, something al- 
most archetypal, which makes us feel that we achieved our maturity 
only by taking over the strength and wisdom of our teachers. 

'I'hen there is the other side to it, the teacher’s perspective on him- 
self as a model. 1 imagine that we vary greatly in the degree to which 
we recognize and accept this aspect ol our c areer. For some of us, some 
few of us, to serve as a model is at the very heart of teaching: our self- 
esteem may demand it, and even more, the need to give meaning to 
our lives. We have here a inystiquc of the vocation; and its dangers to 
self-understanding are all too evident. Wlien we so define ourselves, 
we end by overestimating our value: w^e collect testimonials to our in- 
fluence; we mistake being tolerated for being liked, being liked for 
being admired, and being admired for being taken as a model. But this 
form of self-deception -is, 1 would guess, fairly uncommon. The more 
usual reaction ol the teacher nowadays is to deny or make light of his 
potential as a model. Perhaps we are, as Americans, too diffident about 
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exercising authority to perceive this part of the role easily. A model 
to youth — to so think of ourselves is to seem fatuous, narcissistic, even 
uiulemocratic. We permit ourselves the fancy only in our more elated 
or dejjressed moments, and even ihen, not too openly. I'he most we 
will allow’ is to sec ourselves taken as a model not for what we are, 
but for what we represent — the sell as a ilelegate from, let us say, the 
humanistic spirit or the scientific tradition. In defining ourselves so 
motlestly, we may imagine that we are being inatter-ol-lact, down-to- 
earth, hard-headed; but I would argue that this view, which prefers 
to ignore or underestimate this side of teaching, is as fanciful, as 
mistily romantic as the earlier one. 

'riiese arc some of the sentimental barriers to an understanding of 
the topic; there are substantive ones as well. One of these is that our 
knowledge of personality change in adolescence is still sketchy and un- 
certain; no tloubt this jrroblein will be considered elsew^hcre in this 
book and so T will not attempt to treat it here. Arrothcr and relatcil 
difficidty is that we have no theory of modeling. Assume that the stu- 
dent does (or (an) become in some degree like his teacher. docs 

it happen? Js it a learning prexTss or docs it go deeper than that? In 
any case, wdiat do we mean by “becoming like?" The student does not 
become exactly like his teacher; he chooses and rejects, and wdrat de- 
termiircs that? Does he take over the teacher’s ego (jualities? Does he 
set him tip as an ego ideal? or does the teacher become a superc'go 
figure? And what is the teachei’s part in all ol this? How does his 
activity iiillucnce the process? it is ratlier startling to ictogni/e how 
little we really know about these and other fundanierital problems, the 
more S (7 since theories of education rc(juire a th(?or'y ol modeling; in 
fact, they oltcn contain such a theory, implicit, unacknowledged, un- 
examiiicd. 


USES AND LIMITATIONS OF THE CONCEPT OF 
IDENTIFICATION 

When I first began thinking about this jwper I made the bland 
assumption — rather thoughtlessly, it now appears that the intellect- 
ual demands of the topic would easily be met by the concept of identi- 
fication. The student identifies with his teacher, and to the extent th«rt 
he docs, is changed. 1'herc is an elalx)raie literature on identification 
(so elaborate as to be ornate; there is a literature which categorizes 
the literature) and my task would simply involve applying our docu- 
mented knowledge of the identification process to the specific problem 
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at hand. A moment’s reflection suggests how much more complicated 
the matter really is. 

One trouble with the “identification” concept, as Nevitt Sanford 
pointed out several years ago (1955), is that it has become so fashion- 
able, and thus so ubiquitously used, that it has lost the precision it 
once had. Not lhai it had much to begin with. It is an unusually docile 
and elastic concept, one that gives way easily to whatever stretching we 
want to impose on it. Since it seems to elucidate so many psychological 
phenomena, we have tended lo stretch il to include more and more 
instances of behavior and experience. We find it used in discussions of 
hysteria and of depression, in descriptions of normal personality de- 
velopmciK, in the psychology of creativity, and so on, almost end- 
lessly. Sanford suggests that ihcre is not much similarity among the 
various appearances of the term “identification.” The processes re- 
ferred to are, presumably, vaguely analogous; but is that enough? Do 
we gain any deeper understanding through the total embrace of the 
idenlificalion concept? Arc we not better served by a more limited use 
of the term? 

The amorphousness of the identification concept is one problem; 
there is an even more serious one. When we review our experiences we 
are likely to come up with some dramatic examples of the effects ol 
identification, cases where the student’s life was changed, decisively, by 
the choice of model. These instances are likely to be highly persuasive, 
so much so that they niay mislead us into feeling that identification is 
the critical process in personality change, that nn)re moderate changes 
in the student simply involve a more moderate degree of identification. 
Let me illustrate what I mean through a pair of examples. 

The first of these concerns what is probably the most striking ex- 
ample of character change I have ever seen. In college I had a friend 
who was an amiable, somewhat cynical, rather aimless sort of boy — 
pleasant enough, something ol a buffoon in fact, and without much 
drive or conviction. He decided to go on to graduate school, not be- 
cause he had received any inner call, but largely because many of his 
friends were doing so and because there seemed to be no viable alterna- 
tive except to go to work. He made plans to study with a famous social 
psychologist, an ebullient, restless, imaginative man. When my friend 
arrived at the university he discovered that this professor had suddenly 
departed. There seemed to be nothing else to do than to study wiih 
another dominant figure in that department, a brilliant man, at his 
best willful and forceful; and at his usual worst, arbitrary and authori- 
tarian to the point of being vicious. I next saw my friend a year later; 
he had become this man’s disciple. This was surprising; what was un- 
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nerving was the change in manner and behavior that had taken place 
in him. He had been transformed from a rather affable, indolent boy, 
a kind of academic Good Soldier Schweik, to an academic tiger, dispu- 
tatious, ill-lcmperetl, mean-spirited, believing firmly that the world's 
salvation depended on its adopting his master's views on learning 
theory. 

Now here is another instance, this time taken from psychothera- 
peutic work. The patient was a physicist wliose career, alter an ex- 
tremely promising start, had petered out into haplessncss. We soon 
learned that his career was from the beginning based on identifica- 
tions: he chose physics largely because it was his older brother’s field; 
he chose his specialty through an identification with an important 
teacher. For several years into his postdoctoral tarecr things went 
fairly well for him. Jlis research during this period, although decidedly 
his own, followed a path which had been ]>ioneered by his teacher. 
Then suddenly he found it impossible to work. 'Two coinciding events 
seemed to play a part: he had exhausted the line of research begun in 
giaduate school; and he had received a promotion in rank. Work was 
possible for him only so long as he dcTincd himself as acolyte, appren- 
tite, lieutenant. The change in rank, together with the need to find his 
own research interest, endangered the state of disciplcship that was 
necessary lor hii7i to function intellectually. 

Now what shall we make of these two accounts? We have in the first 
a rather plain example “ideiitificaiion with the aggressor.” My 
friend found himself in a situation which he took to involve the 
choice: “Identify or else,” and more deeply, “Submit or be killed.” 
He had taken this awesome, frightening teac her into himself and with 
a convert’s zeal had transformed himsetf. The second case is rather 
more complex (1 have given only part of the relevant information). 
Essentially, the patiemt found it necessary to contain a profound hatred 
of men in authority through fairly elaborate rnarreuvers; these involved 
splitting academic fathers irrto good and bad ones, pitting them 
against each other, and ending up as the favorite son, heir aj)parcnt 
and junior partner to the Realized teacher, alter whom he modeled 
himself to the point of parody. 

It would not be hard to find further examples in this vein. When 
you quiz j)eople about their thoughts and ex[)erienres on the topic of 
modeling you find that almost everyone can contribute a bit of folk- 
lore. A dentist told me about one of his teachers at dental school: a 
pipe smoker, he had a golden palate plate made up for him, to reduce 
the chances of cancer. His two junior associates had taken up pipe 
smoking, had had plates made for themselves. When they met to- 
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gethcr at conference, all tfirec would take out their plates, insert them, 
then light up their pipes — an unforgettable image. Almost all of us, 
I am sure, can chip in with similar anecdotes, where the disciples of an 
impressive teacher — the kind word is “dynamic" — took over his man- 
nerisms, speech habits, tastes, interests, eccentricities, and what have 
you. 

But this anecdotage, though seductive, is in the end deceiving. We 
remember these instances because they are vivid or amusing. Are they 
paradigmatic? Do they represent the extreme end of the continuum 
of modeling, the “far out" instances which display, in an exaggerated 
way, the normal processes of modeling? Or are they discontinuous, 
qualitatively diilerent from the mundane forms of modeling? 1 would 
say the latter, 'rhis is not to minimize the importance of dramatic 
identification phenomena in the educational process; to the contrary. 
One can argue that we gain much in our understanding of teacher- 
student patterns if we take account of such phenomena. But first we 
will have to put identification in its place, so to speak, not permitting 
it to dominate our thinking. 

This position is derived from Sanford's paper mentioned earlier. He 
argues very effectively that the identifiraiion processes we know from 
clinical work — mainly, iiitrojection and ideniification wiih the aggres- 
sor — arc defensive maneuvers designed to keep the personality intact 
and functioning in situations which threaten its iiitegiily. The changes 
we see arc brittle; they remain in eflect only so long as the person is 
under duress; they then vanish. Genuine changes in personality arc 
brought about not by unconscious defenses, but by processes, such as 
learning, where the ego’s role is not entirely passive or regressive. 

If we review our own experience with students, review them in 
totality as against singling out impressive exceptions — we are likely 
to find that what the student takes from the teacher is swilily and 
silently synthesized into the existing personality. We may have here 
one criterion for appraising the quality of modeling: the ego’s success 
in synthesizing the “introject." Whenever we see a radical alteration of 
the student’s behavior, or when we sec an “addition" lo the ego 
repertoire which seems somehow alien to or disconnected from the 
totality of behavior (as in the student’s adoption of the teacher’s pet 
mannerisms) — we have some reason to be wary both of the genuineness 
and of the permanence of the “modeling." Under these circumstances 
we arc probably right to suspect that the student is moved not by his 
best long-range interests, but by infantile or conflict-ridden feelings 
toward the teacher or the teaching situation — by anxiety, or ambiva- 
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lence, or one of the many tounicifcits ol “love.” W'c ought to be a.s 
niordantly skeptical oJ change in our students — especially when it 
seems too good to be true — as the psychotherapist is when he appraises 
the vicissitudes of behavior in his patient. 

Up to this point J have fr)IIowed Sanford’s argiiinent closely; but 1 
have some disagreements with it. For one thing 1 think he gives too 
short shrift to the identification processes. They do have tlieir uses. 
(;ranted lliat in the long run they tend to inhibit or distort the best 
development of the personality; yet that is sometimes a veiy long run 
indeed. Consider the two cases mentioned earlier. In my college iriend 
we saw the emergence ol initiative anil purposefulness, ol a sense ol 
mission, that had been conspicuously absent before. The identiliiation 
provided a momentum that carried him through graduate school and 
into a respectable, though lackluster, career. Something of the same 
was true of the physicist. I'o be sure, the identification failed him in 
the end; it depended on conditions that could not be met indefinitely. 
Rut we must remember that in this case we had a seriously Hawed pei- 
soiiality; the infantile attachment to his teacher did at least allow him 
to be launched into his career’. I very much doul)t that this would have 
happened otherwise. These are, ol course, Pyrihii victories When the 
modeling is as deep and thoroughgoing as it was in these instances, the 
person is generally incapable ol original or individual work. The 
master, now within, retains his iniluetKe beyond the point where he is 
needed. New ideas arc likely to be subject to (riticism by the intcrnal- 
i/cd presence of the teacher; the result is a blight on thought outside 
of doctrine. 

Identifications are useful in other and more benign ways. In adoles- 
cence especially they sometimes seem to provide the means through 
which needed restriK turings or crystalli/alions ol personality take place. 
In some cases the stuilent can become himsell only by first becoming 
someone else, lie may find it diflicult to arquire new and complex 
skills lurless he protects himself psychically by borrowing, through 
identification, the teacher's powcT. Or he may use the identification 
as a mask, as a form ol camouflage; while he pretends, to hiursclf arrd 
to (Others, that he is being a certain someone, achieving this or that 
identity, he is actually accomplishirrg the inner changes which will 
allow him to achieve an identity closer to his own talerrts and disposi- 
tions. In all ol these uses, the identification is shallow and temporary; 
it is used as a prop, a crutch, a smokescreen, or a shield; once it has 
served its purpose it is dissolved. The identification serves as the means 
of achieving a new and necessary identity. 
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IDENTITY AND THE SEEKING, ACCEPTING, AND 
RESISTING OF MODELS BY STUDENTS 

What we have to do is to turn our attention from identification to 
identity (Erikson, 1950). If we are to comprehend the variations in tlie 
students' relations to their teachers as models, we shall have to do so 
by undersianding often subtle and elusive differences in identity com- 
mitment. (k)nsider that large group of students who are pleasanl and 
polite enough, but carelully keep themselves remote from modeling. 
In most cases, I suppose we would find that they already feel them- 
selves committed to life goals and styles to which the teacher cannot 
really contribute. But there are some interesting variations. For ex- 
ample, the student may actively resist the teacher’s influence because 
the teacher is, in fact, too tempting as a potential model. We can see 
this quite clearly in some premed or prelaw students. 'I'he premed is 
often astute enough to recogni/e that he must manage a certain detach- 
ment from his physiology or biochemistry courses and teachers; to 
become too interested, or too involved, may divert him from the long- 
range goal of medicine. The student who may seem to us to be in- 
vulnerable to modeling may simply be waiting until it is safe to do so.^ 

In other cases the student who seems untouched and untouchable is 
in a state of limbo — in a “moratorium," to use Erikson’s term — waiting 
for the proper time to commit himself. He does not feel ready to find 
a personal identity; he is, in fact, actively riot looking lor it, shielding 
himself from influence, keeping himself “loose” and unaiiached, com- 
mitted, so to speak, to the bachelorhood of preidentity. He is not really 
waiting for the right model to come along; he is waiting for something 
to happen inside of him. I hen he will make his move. 

At the other extreme, we have those students who actively, even 
frenetically, shop around lor models. Just as some students will spend 
the first weeks of a semester auditing different courses, so will some 

' Soiiicliiiies it docs not work oiil this wuy, especially so when the choice of voca- 
tion is more the parents’ than the student's idea. In these instances, the choice of 
a new field (and of models within that field) becomes part of the adolescent rebellion. 
1 reinemlier a particularly striking example of this in a boy who had been carefully 
groomed by his parents for the ministry. He began taking psychology courses, 
presumably to help him in pastoral counseling, and found himself alternately 
fascinated and repelled by psychoanalytic theory. He could neither live with it nor 
without it. The ministry represented submission to the parents, to the superego, to 
“duty”; psychology meant rebellion, the id, and “pleasure.” 
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(often the same ones) spend their college careers auditing different 
identities/^ 

Tn this group of model-seeking students, we again find revealing 
variations. I’he youngster may come to college with some idea of what 
he wants to become; what he is looking for is the external embodi- 
ment of a predetermined identity, some teacher who will personify an 
image of the self which the student has imagined. At a stale university 
we sec some intriguing examples: the young man from the provinces 
who has, out of his own resources, assisted only by his reading or by 
the mass media, imagined himself into the role of scholar, poet, 
painter. He needs only the living instance — in the form and presence 
of the teacher — to complete what the imagination has begun. 

These variations in the identity-needs of sfiidenis are also of some 
importance in influencing the teacher’s qualities they are interested in 
acquiring. 1 was made acutely aware of this not long ago while inter- 
viewing some graduate students about to receive doctorates in the 
social sciences. I was interested, among other things, in the roles 
teachers had played in the choice ol undergraduate major. One stu- 
dent I talked to told me at great length about a prolessor who had 
been, he said, of central im])ortance to him. I’his man had been a real 
influence, he taught him much of what he knew; he had. in laci, been 
this man’s undergraduate teaching assistant. What was his name. 1 
asked. There was an embarrassed silence — he could not remember* it. 
He could, however, remember his professor’s research, accurately and 
in detail. We might considei this curious lapse of memory to be un- 
consciously motivated; but I think not altogether — it fit perfectly well 
with this young man’s general lack of interest in his teachers as per- 
sonalities. He struck most of his graduate instructors as unusually de- 
tached and indej)endenl, so much so as to aflront some of them. He 
was brisk, brusque, businesslike, (lie had, in lact, come from a busi- 
ness family, and it seemed to be a case where you might take the boy 
out of the business, but not the business out of the boy.) He looked 
to his teachers, one felt, mote for what they knew and ccmld teach 
him, for their skills, than for what they were as individuals. 

Compare him with another young man, of the same age, training, 
and apparent ambitions. His manner was gentle and sensitive; he gave 

“ The stuclciit hungry for a moclrl icpiosciits a ])arlicular trial aiv.1 temptation 
to th<* icaclu-r. For one thing, he is often a ilisappoinimeni, promising more than he 
fulfills; he is fretpicnily too riilden by amhivalence oi too diffuse in identity really 
to take hold. For another, he appeals to the Pygmalion in all of us, and wc have to 
be wary lest we overlook his needs in using him to fiilhll onr own. 
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the impression of being somewhat ineffectual. At the beginning of a 
professional career, he was si ill uncertain that he had made the right 
choice. This uncertainly and lack of conviction, the air of doubt and 
restlessness he conveyed, all of these suggested at least a mild case of 
ideniity dilfusion (Krikson, 1950). As a boy he had been raised in a 
middle-class family and milieu which existed quite apart from the 
world of intellectual concerns. He was bright and received a scholar- 
ship to an Ivy League college. He was overwhelmed by what he dis- 
covered there — overwhelmed on a number of counts but most of all 
by the range and intensity of the intellectual life as it was felt there. 
While the young man 1 spoke of previously could not quite remember 
his teachers, this young man could remember little else. He dwelt on 
them lovingly, still filled with awe and childlike wonder at the flair 
and potency of his teachers. 'That was the trouble; he could not get 
over it. Perhaps we'ean put this down, ultimately, to the Oedipus com- 
plex. Rut the point that concerns us here is that he looked to his 
teachers not for what they could teach him visibly and tangibly, not 
for skills or techniques, but for what they tould offer him as exemplars 
of an elusive and desired life-style. 

This distinction — between skills and style — is of course a rough 
one; but it may helj) give us some sense of the differing modalities of 
the modeling process. Sometimes style — in the sense, now, of the pro- 
fessional identity — emerges or evolves out of the acquisition of skills. 
We may speak of a progression from skill to style. The student is 
changed gradually and by accretion; as he acquires skills, these be- 
come part of the ego repertoire, and finally, of the ego identity. The 
professional style — manner, attitude, and so on — is likely to be both 
role-syntonic and ego-syntonic. 

At other times we see a retreat from skill aetjuisition to style acquisi- 
tion. 'I'his may happen out of purely intrapsychic motives (e.g., the 
student mentioned above), but we may also find it occurring when the 
skills to be learned are in their nature difficult to master. In his despair 
or frustration the student may turn his interest from the achievement 
of craft to the premature absorption of the professional style or man- 
ner. We see this quite frequently in the teaching of psychotherapy. 
The skills here are complex and ephemeral. The student, feeling him- 
self overwhelmed by the task, is tempted to retreat to the therapeutic 
persona. We sometimes find a kind of ersatz identity, the student in the 
guise of therapist, much given to a sonorous and sententious profundity 
of manner, or to overly brilliant formulations of psychodynamics. In 
most cases, I should say, these outbreaks of “modeling*' are transient, 
and soon disappear. Bat when they persist, it may signal an end to 
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learning; tlie “role" is a retreat from the oppressive demands of the 
apprenticeship. 

Generally speaking, wc have every reason to feel troubled when we 
observe the student to be overly eager to aajuirc the prolcssional style 
at the expense of skill. Tn most cases he does so when he feels him- 
self marginal or overwhelmed, either because ol personal shortcom- 
ings or because the educational circumstances are such as to make him 
helpless or infantilized We must re(ogni/e that some educational 
situations produce this cUcct in their very nature, and not because ol 
the obluseness or bad intentions ol the ediuators. In some fiehls- es- 
pecially the technical and “practical" ones -the student’s perlorniance 
can be judged objectively and unaiiibiguouslv. The student has no 
trouble discovering how well he is doing; his (onipeteme and rela- 
tive standing can be appraised by visible, (onciete criteria ol pro- 
ficiency. In these < ircuinstances he is not so depeiuUait on the teacher’s 
opinion, and gives his attention to the accpiisition ol skiP. Hut in 
other fields the criteria ol good perlorniance are inti insically anihiguous 
and depend upon a subjective assessment by the teacher; indeed, this is 
the case in any discipline at its highci levels, where good perfoimaiue 
demands creative or synthetic capacities. Ileie the student cannot easil) 
tell how well he is doing, nor can the teacher do moie than ineasine 
him subjectively, or even intuitively. Furthermore, the teachc'r olten 
cannot coach the student properly; he can say what the student is do- 
ing poorly, but not how to perform well. How do we tell sonu!one to 
write a better poem, or for that matter, to think ol a better reseaich 
idea, or cU'sign a more interesting experiment, or wi de a more |jene- 
trating paper? 'J'he more demanding the work, the more ambiguous 
both the proccHlures and criteria ol good j>erlr)nnanc’e, and the nioie 
the student is tempted to rel) on hollow style modeling. He may take* 
over the peripheral or irrelevant cjualities ol the teacher or ol the pio- 
lessional role; or he may ape his teacher’s maniieiisms and tricks; in 
either case, he abandons his own resources to incorporate the teac her s, 
no matter how poorly thev suit him. 


THE MANY SIDES OF THE GOOD TEACHER 

Discussions of the good teacher arc likely to leave us more uplifted 
than enlightened. I'he clescri])tions we read generally amount to little 
more than an assemblage of virtues; we rrriss itr them a sense ol the 
complexity and ambiguity that we know to characterize the teachers 
wcjrk. Here are some paradoxes to help us get going: a teacher may be 
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a good teacher yet not serve as a model to any of his students; he may 
inspire his students and yet fail to iniluence them; he may iriHuence 
them without inspiring them; he may be a model for them and yet 
not be an eifcctive teacher; and so on. To say all of this is to make the 
point — an obvious one but generally overlooked in the more solemn 
and global discussions of the teacher — that charisma, competence, and 
iiiHuence do not necessarily go hand in hand. A great many college 
teachers, perhaps most of them, are “good** teachers — good in the sense 
that they are conscientious and devoted, that they are lucid, articulate, 
and fair-minded let turers, and (hat more often than not they succeed 
in illuminating the subject matter. Their students learn from them, 
often learn very much; yet tlicse teachers do not ultimately make much 
of a difference in their students* lives beyond the learning they im- 
part. At another extreme we have those rare teachers who stir and 
enchant their students, and yet who may be spec tacularly inept in 
teaching subject matter. 1 think now of a former colleague of mine, 
in some ways a truly great man, who is so ebullient, erratic, and dis- 
tiaciiblc, so easily carric'd away by the rocketing course of his thought, 
that his students — even (he bright ones — just sit (here, benumbed, 
bewildered — and finally enthralled. They know themselves to be close 
to a presence, and are willing to sulfer inccjherence to join vicariously 
in that demonic enthusiasm. 

What we must do, plainly, is to rccogiii/e the pluralism in Leaching 
— the many styles of iiiHuence, the many modes ol conneclicjii that 
bind student and teacher to each other. Teaching styles arc so divei'se 
that they can be categorized in a great many dific^ient ways. The 
grouping I warn to try out was suggested by the yet iinpublislu'd work 
of Merrill Jackson, an anthrc:)pologist who has been doing a cross-cul- 
tural study of the healer’s -role. He has isolated five distinct modes ol 
healing: shamanism, magic, religion, mysticism, and naturalism. Here 
is an abbreviated description of these types: the shaman heals through 
the use of personal pcjwer, using crait, charm, and cunning. 'The 
magician heals ihrough his knowledge of arcane and complex rules, 
and his ability to follow ritual precisely; the priest claims no personal 
power, but achieves his healing capacity as an agent or vessel of an 
omnipotent authority; the mystic healer relies on insight, vision, and 
wisdom, through which he cures the sick soul; the naturalist (the pres- 
ent-day physician) is impersonal, empirical, task-oriented. 

You may be struck, as I was, by the reflection that these separate 
modes of healing in some sense persist to this day. Although the pres- 
ent-day type of medicine is naturalistic (and in fact it is a common com- 
plaint that medical specialists are too impersonal, and do not give 
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enough attention to the patient as a human being), we nevertheless 
find that the physician’s relation to the patient is often patterned on 
an older style. Thus we have those physicians who follow the shaman- 
istic mode, in that they implicitly define healing as a struggle between 
disease, on the one hand, and their own cunning and power, on the 
other; or those for whom medicine involves a litualisiic following ol 
rules; or those who claim no personal charisma, but define themselves 
to the patient as humble' servants of a Godhead, in this case modern 
medical science. I’his typology may be a useful one lor treating other 
forms of interaction, such as those that obtain between teacher and 
student. For example, those teachers who define themselves primarily 
as experts in subject matter are roughly ecpiivalent to naturalistic 
healers, in that the relationship to the client is in both cases imj)er- 
sonal and task-oriented. In any case, it is worth trying; I want to use 
Jackson’s schema to consider in detail three types of teachers. 

1 , The teacher as shaman. Here the teachei’s orientation is narcis- 
sistic. The public manner does not matter; this type ol teacIuT is not 
necessarily vain or exhibitionistic; he may in lact appear to be with- 
drawn, diffident, even humble. Essentially, however, he keeps the 
audience's attention locusc.*cl on himself. He invites us to observe the 
j)crsonality in its encounter with the subject matter. He stressc's charm, 
skill, inana, in the self’s entanglement with ideas. When this orienta- 
tion is combined with unusmd gilts, we have a charismatic tc^acher, 
one ol those outstanding and mcniiorable personalities who sc'em more 
than life-si/e. I’hc charismatic teacher is marked Ly power, energy, 
and commitment: by power we mean sheer intellectual strength or 
uncommon percept iveness and originality; by energy we mean an un- 
usual forte or vivacity ol personality; and by commitment a deep ab- 
sorption in the self anti its woik. Generally, all of these cpialities are 
present to some degree: eneigy without power turns out to be mere 
flamboyance; pewer w'ithout energy or commitment is likely to be 
blootlless, arid, enervating. 

This tells us tmly part o! the story. In that group of teachers whom 
we term narcissistic, we find considerable variation in the degree ol 
impact on the student. In .some cases, the narcissistic tei^cher’s impres- 
sion on us is strong but transient; they move us, but the spell does 
not .survive the moment. We admire them as we admire a great j)er- 
former; in their presence we dream of doing as well ourselves. But 
when the occasion is past, we return to our mundane .selves, out of 
the spell, unchanged, uninfluenced. In other instances, we may find 
the teacher’s narcissism at the least distasteful and at times repelling. 
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Something in it warns us to keep our distance, to remain wary and un- 
committed. 

Wliat makes the diflerence? 1 am not sure that we know, but I think 
we will understand it better when we know more about tlifferent forms 
of narcissism. There is a narcissism which makes a hidden plea to the 
audience; it cries out: “Look how w'onderful I am! Admire me! Love 
me!“ There is also a narcissism which is vindictive and vengeful; it 
says: “1 love myself. Who needs you?” In either case the audience, 
or at least a good share of it, seems to sense the infantile source and 
(juality of the teacher’s narcissism, senses the petulance or anxiety 
which informs the teacher’s manner, and keeps itself from becoming 
involved.-* 

There is another and rarer form of narcissism which affects us ijuite 
dilferciitly from these. It is directed neither toward nor against the 
atidietue; it is autonomous, internally led, sustaining itself beyond the 
observer’s response to it. T he best description of its appeal remains 
Freud’s: 

It scc'nis very evident that one person's narcissism has a great attraction for 
those others wlio have renounced part of their own narcissism and are seeking 
aftc*r object-love; the charm of a child lies to a great extent in his narcissism, 
his self-sufficiency and inaccessibility, just as does tlie charm ol (eriain ani 
mals which seem not to concern themselves about us, siidi as cats and the 
large beasts ol prey . . . It is as if we envied tliem their power ol retaining 
a blissful state of mind — an unassailable libido-position which we ourselves 
have since abandoned (Freud, 193 ^). 

It is this form of narcissism — ingenuous, autonomous — which, when 
it is joined to other cjualitics, makes the teacher memorable. J'his 
orientation invites us to identilicatioii, to share in its bounty, to seek 
its protection and care, or to join its omnipotence. Yet teachers ol 
this kind are most problematic. 'I’hey tempt us into regressions. We 
may come to feel them to be too exalted to serve as models lor us. 
Or we may feel defeated by them before we begin, thinking that any- 
thing we achieve will be only second-rate, that we can never grow up 
enough to eciiial them. 

2 . The t€€u:her as priest, llie priestly healer claims his power not 
through personal endowment, but through his oifice: he is the agent 

*This is too bold a statement, for I have left out of this account a consideration of 
the great individual differences within the audience. People vary markedly in the 
degree to which they can tolerate or become attractc-d to narcissism of any kind. 
Narcissistic teachers of the exhibitionist type — the platform personalities — generally 
arouse controvcisy because their narcissism affects listeners so differently. Fhey 
recruit a large audience of admirers, but also accumulate a body of students who 
despise them devoutly. 
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of an omnipotent authority. Do we have a parallel to this in teaching? 
I would say it is the teacher who stresses not his personal virtues, but 
his membership in a powerful or admirable collectivity, c.g., physics, 
psychoanalysis, classical scholarship. The iiauissistic teacher to some 
degree stands apart from his discipline, and seems to say: “1 am valu- 
able to mysell.” 'I’hc priestly teaclier sa)s: “I am valuable for what I 
belong to. 1 represent and personily a collective identity.” 

It is dillicult to gene*:ili/e about this inode ol teaching, since the 
teacher’s behavior toward the student varies so much with the iiiitiire 
of the collectivity. It is one thing when the collectivity is cotei ininous 
with a subject matter, and another when it is an enclosed or be- 
leaguered sect wdthin a discipline (e.g., the various ‘‘schools* within 
sociology and psycholcjgy). Ck)llectivities diilei in their c^penness, theii 
degree of organi/ation, their status vis-a-vis other groups. Some aie 
easy to enter, whereas others are closed; some are loose and informal, 
bound by common interest and camaraderie; and others are stialihed 
and formal; some are marginal in status, wliereas others are sec 'ire, 
enlienched elites. Other dilferences involve the teacher’s statjs in the 
collectivity: the undergraduate teacher may proselyti/e, seeking re- 
cruits among the promising students; the giaduate-i)i'ofessional school 
teacher will fust indoctrinate, then examine', and finally ordain the 
recruit. 

To illustrate tire teacher’s activity in the jrriestly inode, I will refer 
to the more eticlosed and differentiated collectivities. We generally 
Imcl the follow'ing elements: Coulniuity: I he collec tivity defines itself 
along a temporal dimension. It has a version ol the past and a vision 
of the luture. In the past th(?ie were great ancestors whose cpialitic's 
and trials established the collective identity. There* is a program lor 
the immediate lutine as w'ell as a prophecy ol the distant luture. One 
ol the te:icher’s tasks is to help the student absorb the sense of the 
collective |>ast, and acTe|)t the* common blueprint lor the luture. ///- 
runchy: Generally (though not ahvays) the collectivity is stratified in 
incstige and authority. The ic'acher’s personal authority depends in 
.some part on his position on the: ladder ol authority. Although the 
teacher is siiperorclinate to the student, he is in turn subordinate to 
more elevated figuies. Hie student inter nali/es the group’s system of 
hierarch'', and learns that he is beholden not only to his teacher 
but to other members of the hierarchy. One ol the? distinctive* lc*atures 
of this mode of teaching is that both teacher and student may .share 
a common model or gi'oup ol models, either exalted contemporaries 
or great ancestor's. Elecliou: When the group is an elite, when incm- 
ber'.shij) in it is desirable and hard to achieve, we will generally find 
that emphasis is placed on cliscij>Iine, the enduring ol trials, and self- 
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translormatioii. ediuaiional process is in sonic degree an ex- 

tended rite of passage; the teacher s role is to jirepare the student for 
(he trials he will endure, and to adrninisier the tests which will ini- 
tiate him. Missiofi: The collectivity olten oilers a utopian view of the 
future (especially when it is powerless and competitive), as well as a 
program for achieving dominance and instituting reforms. Jn these 
cases, the teacher’s work is inlormed by missionary zeal; the student 
is expected to absorb the group’s sense of mission, and in turn to re- 
cruit and socialize others once he himself has achieved ollice. 

There is no ({uestion ol the potency of the priestly mode of teach- 
ing. It achieves its eflectiveness lor a great many dilferent reasons. 
Teacher and student are generally in a close relationship to each 
other. The sindent is encouraged to model his activity alter the teach- 
er’s, very much as in those c harming experiments on imprinting, where 
the baby duck follows the decoy. We also find a gocxl (U*al ol close 
coaching, both of behavior and ideology. In most cases the leaching 
is both jiositive and negative — that is, the sludciU is tiained not only 
to develop new behaviors, but is also recjiiired lo eliminate comiiet- 
ing or discordant lesponses. (ienerally the student is given an un- 
ambiguous ideal ol character and behavior (he may be allowed, as 
})art ol the strategy ol training, to leel uncertain whether he is meet- 
ing this ideal, but the ideal itsell is usually cleai-cut enough). In some 
instances the collectivity oilers an encompassing doctrine, and the stu- 
dent is exhorted to reinterpret his expeiiences in the vocabulary of 
the doctrine; and when this is not the case, the training itsell demands 
so ccmiplete a commitment of time and energy that the student’s 
ideational world narrows to include only the collectivity and its con- 
cerns. The teacher customarily enjoys a great deal of power in rela- 
tion to the student, which re-emforces the latter’s dependency. The 
student's tie to the collectivity is further re-enforced by his close asso- 
ciation wnth peers — rivals, fellow-aspirants, lellow-sullerers- -who share 
his trials, sustain him in moments of doubt, restore his llagging spit its, 
and keep alive his comjretitive drive. Eirrally, this mode ol teaching 
is cllective because it oilers to the student a stake in a collective, uto- 
pian purpose, and also in promising such tangible rewards as power, 
position, money, intellectual exclusiveness. 

Less obviously, but cpiite as important, the collectivity makes its 
appeal to the student in helping him to resolve intcTnal confusions. 
His participation allows a distinct identity choice; it supports that 
choice by collective approval; it reduces intellectual and moral am- 
biguity. A great many advantages also accrue to the collectivity; over 
the shc^rt run, at least, u is helped in achieving its aims by its capacity 
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to recruit a cadre of devoted, disciplined believers. I'he history of 
riiy own field, psychology, has been decisively influenced by the ability 
of certain schools to select and organize students in the “priestly*' 
framework, an ability which has veiy litile to do with intellectual 
merit. lUil we also rniisi recognize ihat iliis mode of education posses- 
ses some deadly disadvanlages, boih to the siiident and the group. The 
studeni purchases direclion, Jorce, and clarity, but does so by sacri- 
ficing some share of hi', own developiiieiu; in soiiicr important ways 
he is no longer his own man. Tor the collectivity the danger is in a 
loss of flexibility and innovation. We have a perlec i example in the 
history of the psychoanalytic moveincni. I hrough the h),so’s it was, 
in its policies of recruitment and ttaining, the most cosmopolitan of 
groups, a circumstance which produced an extraordinary boldness and 
vivacity of thought. Since its capture by American psychiatry it has 
develo|)ed a priestly mode of education, the* result being a severe loss 
in intellectual scope and energy. It has now settled into its own Alex- 
andrian age, repeating itself endlessly, living oil its intellectual capital, 
afiliient yet flatulent, an ironic c'xainple of the lailuie of success. 

I'lie dominance ol this mode of teaching in the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, allhotigh regrettable, is probably inevitable. It is 
more disturbing to note its stc‘acly encroachment in tmdci graduate 
education. Kor man\ college teachers the intioducioiy coinses have 
Icfss value lor theinscives than as a net in which to trap the bright ini- 
dergiaduate, while the advanced courses increasingly seive only to 
screen and socialize students lor what the* Liciilty deems “the great 
good place” — namely, the giaduatc school. Kmihcrmore, academic 
counseling at the fioshnian and sophomore level frcxjiieiitfy produces 
a guerilla w'arlaie between disciplines, c*ach seeking to captiiie the 
|)romising talents for itsell, and without too much regard for the 
student’s needs and interests. If matters arc not worse tharr they al- 
ready are, it is irot because the disciplines have any gemiine concerrr 
for the undergraduate or lor liberal ideals ol education, but because 
the leviathans have managed to iietiiraliyc each othci’s demands. Even 
so, the pressure of requir'd courses and prerecjuisites serves to force 
the studerrt into premature career cornmitmerrt, while the onerous de- 
mands on his time (especially in the laboratory sciences, but also and 
increasingly in other fields) keep him Ircmi tryiirg anything else. 

3. The teacher as mystic healer. The mystic healer finds the source 
of illness in the patient's personality. He rids his patient of disease by 
helping him to correct an inner flaw or to realize a hidden strength. 
I'he analogy here — perhaps it is a remote one — is to the teacher I 
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will term aUndstic. He concentrates neither on himself, nor the sub- 
ject matter, nor the (liscijjline, but on the student, saying: “1 will help 
you become what you are.” We may recall Michelangelo's approach 
to sculpture; looking at the raw block of marble, he tried to uncover 
the statue within it. So does the altruistic teacher regard his unformed 
student; this type of teacher keeps his own achievement and person- 
ality secondary; he works to help the student fiml what is best and 
most essential within hinisell. 

At this point we are uncomfortably close to the rhetoric of the col- 
lege brochure. I'his is what the colleges tell us they do; and yet we 
know how very rarely we find altruistic teaching. Why is it so rare? 
For one thing, it is a model-less approach to teaching; the teacher 
points neither to himself nor to some immediately visible figure, but 
chooses to wwk with his student's potential and toward an intrinsi- 
cally abstract or remote ideal. For another, this mode ol teaching de- 
mands great acumen, great sensitivity — the ability to vary one’s at- 
tack according to the stiidtmi and to the phase of teaching, now lenient, 
now stern, now eiuouraging, now critical. 

But the reason that the altruistic mode is so rarely successful lies 
deepei than these. The mode is selfless; it demands that the teacher 
set aside, for the moment at least, his own dcisires and concerns, t») 
devote himself, without hidden ambivalence, to the needs ol another. 
In short, the teacher’s altruism must be genuine; and aliruisin, as we 
know, is a fragile and unsteady trail, all loo fie(|uently reactive, born 
out ol its opposite. II the teacher's selflessness is false, expedient, or 
mechanical, it it comes out of a lailure in self-esteem, or if it gives way 
to an underlying einy — and in the nature of things, these are real 
and ever-preseni possibilities — then the teaching at best will not come 
off, and at the worst may end in damaging the student. 

Some years ago 1 taught at an excellent progressive college which, 
quite unwittingly, induced some of its younger faculty to opt for a 
pseudo-altruistic mode of teaching. The college was committed to 
the ideal of student self-realization, and this was not, 1 should say, 
the usual j>ious cant, but a conscious, deliberate aim which showed 
itself in day-to-day |)lanning and policy. In pursuit of this ideal, the 
college authorities stressed altruistic leaching; it was held that talent, 
productivity, and eminence were of only secondary importance in the 
hiring and firing of faculty, that teaching talent per sc was primary. 
Here things went seriously awry; for a variety of reasons, the college 
managed to attract an astonishing proportion of charismatic teachers 
— cither men of established reputation, or ambitious and talented 
young men on the way up, but in either case men of great vitality. 
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self-fonfidence, and sell-absorption. The presence of these teachers 
produced a star sysiein; the students, (jiiite naturally, adored them; 
and they gave die college its distinctive tone — lebrile, impassioned. 

When a young teacher was hiied by the college it was (juite natural 
for him to gravitate to the charismatic mode ol teaching, liui some- 
times it did not woik out for him— he did not have, or lelt that he 
did not have, the necessary resources ol talent, dii\e, and “person- 
ality.*' If he wanted to airvive at the coIU'ge, lie had to (or so he be- 
lieved) carve out a niche lor himself, oi even bener, make himsell in- 
dispensable. He had to lind a new sl^Ie, and he was likely to clioose 
altruism, whediei or noi ii leall) suited him. He played die role of 
the teacher who had gi\ en up his own am hi lions lo put himself at 
the seivice ol youth. In scMiie cases, J suspect, this role was chosen 
coolly and cynically, the teacher reasoning, cjuile correctly, that the 
college authoiities woidd lind it caiibarrassiiig to lire someone who 
was so true a believer in the college’s ideology; in otliei cases, the 
teacher adopted this role gradtiall) and witlioui delibeiatioii, waking 
up one morning, so to speak, to discovei that this had been Ins mc3tier 
all along. 

Expedient altruism very laiely came oil, eithei lor the teacher or 
his students. The latter sometimes showed an uncainiy, tinough laigely 
unconscious, sensitivity in these matters —they could sense that the 
pseudo-altruist was somehow not (|uite kosher, not the real thing. Th(‘y 
niiglit deem him “nice,” “Iriendly,” and “veiy lielplul,” but they said 
so in a forced or lukc?warm way which olleii concealed a polite dis- 
dain. riie teacher’s manner was olten so artilicial and oversolicitous 
that students weie, I think, made uneasy by it, lecling that they did 
not really merit all that elaborate concein. rhis type ol icachc^r tended 
lo attract the marginal and unmotivated students, jirimarily because 
he was reputed to be solt. The more seiioiis students continued to 
ptelcT the charismatic teacher, however dillicult and demanding he 
might cjccasionally be; and this was so, I think, not only because of 
his greater gifts, but also because they would cleave only to someone 
who showed them that he l.rved himsell. 

Expedient altruism produced most ol the time a kind oi dead-level 
mediocrity in teaching; students were not much inlluenced, but neither 
were they damaged. It was a very clilferent matter when this mode 
was chosen not as a survival techniciue but lo perform some obscure 
personal restitution, when the teacher loved his students to avoid hat- 
ing them, helped them to avoid harming them. As I suggested before, 
this ecpiilibiium is ordinarily too delicate to sustain, and in lact 1 
know of no examples wheie the students of the reactively altruistic 
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teacher did not in some way suffer from a breakthrough of envy or 
sadism on ilie teacher’s pari. I remember one man, widely known to 
be lovable, who was warm and encouraging to his students and who 
would, when their backs were turned, write the most damning letters 
of reiommendation lor them, in another, more spectacular, instance 
a particularly sanctimonious advocaie of good teaching was fired when 
his own major students petitioncxl the t()ll(!ge to do so. It turned out 
that he had the habit ol helping his students by being ‘‘sincerely 
frank” with them, expositing their ‘‘weak points” at great length and 
in excruciating detail, and so managing to wound and humiliate them 
deeply. 


THE ANTIMODEL AND THE DISAPPOINTING 
MODEL 

This last anecdote reminds us ol what might otherwise escape our 
attention, that the teacher may sometimes serve as a ru'gative or nnli- 
7H()(lrl. Here student uses teacher as a lodestar, from which he sails 
away as rapidly as he can, .seeming to say: Whatever he is, 1 will not 
be; whatever he is for, I will be against, rcachers who exercise this 
power of revulsion are, in their own way. charismatic types; indeed, 
the teacher who is charismatic ally positive* lor some will be negative 
for others. He breeds disciples or enemies; lew remain unmoved. If 
we follow a student’s development closely enough we generally dis- 
cover both positive and negative models; the dc*c ision to be or become 
like .someone goes hand in haruj with a negative choice ol identity and 
ideal. 

An even more important topic on the negative side of modeling con- 
cerns the teacher whose value ch;niges — the disnl^puiulifig model. 1 
would not have thought this to be so important — it does rrot come up 
in casiral conversatiorrs on modeling; but clo.se interviewing brirrgs to 
light li'ec|uent mentions atrd exatttples of disappointrnerrts in the 
rirodel. 

Let me suggest why this may be .so. It may be trite and lacile to say 
.so, but we are again led to the importance of the Ocdipal motif, es- 
pecially where we find a do.se relatic^mship between teacher and stu- 
dent. These ap|)rentice.ships lend to be colored by the student’s earlier 
tie to the father; they repeat or complete the Oedipal interaction. For 
most c^f us — and for some of us acutely — orre outcome of the Oedipal 
situation was our coming to lecl-di.sappoirrtc'd by the father . When we 
were very young, we thought him to be grand and ennnipotent; then 
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we learned better; and for some this was a galling discovery. In these 
cases the close tic to an csleemed teacher has the meaning of a second 
chance, an opportunity to relive and master that early disenchant- 
ment. The attempt to cure disa])]X)intment, however, genet ally leads 
to its repetition. The student must keep up the fiction of its teacher s 
perfection; any Haw, any failing in the teacher iiiusi be denied out of 
existence. It is too hard a position to maintain, and sooner or later 
the discoveiy ol some defect in the now idealized teacher will send 
the student into a state ol acute disappointment. 

When the student uses his relation to the teacher in this (repetitive) 
way, he is especially vulneiable to any lailure in the teachers work or 
character. In the main, students are not so vulneiable; they learn to 
be realistic about their teachers, enough so that they are spared any 
strong sense of disappointment. Indeeil, they manage it so well that 
we are likely to temaiii unaware that it is a problem, that even the 
“noniial” student undergoes at some time some crisis, however minoi, 
concerning the day feet of an intellectual idol. 1 remember a poignant 
moment when talking to a young man who was telling me ol his ad- 
miration for a brilliant teacher. Alter woiking lor this man for some 
time, it dawned on him that the teacher was in some lespects |)en\, 
petulant, and vain. At first, he told me, he had a haul lime reconcil- 
ing these trails w'ith the man’s great intellectual gilts; but then he 
was able to recognize that the two really had nothing to do with 
each other. What was poignant painful in fact — was that the student 
told me this in a strained, blull, ovei ly hearty mannei which spoke 
tellingly of the struggle it had been to accept it. 

'The student’s response to clisa|>poiniment cle])encls not only on his 
susceptibility but also on the type ol llaw he discovers in the teachei. 
It makes a dillerence whether or not the lailing is }olr-)rfrv(nit. It 
puts a greater stiain on the student when the model’s lault involves 
role-perlormance than when it is unrelated to how the teacher does 
his woik. Ill the latter instance the student can more easily compait- 
mentalize his image of the teacher. 

Probably the most dillicult tyjie of failure lor the student to accept 
is a moral one. Uy “niotal” 1 dcj not mean, |)rimarily, the leachei’s 
living iij) to conventional standards in ])leasuic-seeking; rather 1 mean 
such cpialities as intc'grity, lairnc!ss, ethical sensitivity, courage. I’lie 
student is not overly demoralized to discovet that his inodcrs ego 
equalities arc not cjuite what he thought or liopcxl they were, that his 
teacher is not as intelligent, penetiaiing, or perceptive as he first ap- 
peared to be. It is, in lact, part ol the student’s maturation that he 
learn to tolerate such facts, just as the child, in growing up, learns 
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to give up his belief that the parents are omnicompetent. But a moral 
failure is not so easily accepted, and if it is serious enough in nature, 
is likely to be a disheartening or even a shattering expcticncc. When 
we think of the teacher as a model, we think naturally of the tcachei 
as an ego-ideal — an avatar ol virtue — and take for granted, and thus 
ignore, the superego aspects. Yet some teachers inllueiue us primarily 
because they cndxxly the moial ideals oi the role. Edward Tolmaii 
played this role for graduate students (and faculty too, 1 imagine) at 
lierkeley; many ol us were not deeply influenced by him intellectually, 
but all of us were profoundly touched by his integrity and humility. 
For another c-xample, Freud has told us how, many ycxrrs later, he 
could still recall atr incident oi his student clays when, arriving late 
to work, he was “overwhelmed by the terrible ga/e oi his (Brucke’s) 
eyes.” Most ol us do our w'ork in the silent presence ol some such ga/e, 
terrible or (nowadays) merely rejrroachful. 

'Fhe teacher's lile is as lillc‘d with moral tension and ambiguity as 
any other, but the moral dimension is most visibly operative in aic'as 
which do not allect the student — for example, departmental ])olitics 
— consecjuently, rrroral issues do not ordinarily beconre problematic 
in the teacher-student relationship. But when they do, we become 
iirtensely aware of their tac it importance. 1 kirow ol only one clear-cut 
occurrence of this kind: a group of students in one ol the scienc:es 
discovered that their tc^achcr — ordinarily lull ol pieties about the holy 
obligatiorrs of the scientist— was not entirely responsible in his han- 
dling of evidence: not outright fabricatiorr, I should say, but rutting, 
fitting, and suppressirrg data to lit the nc*c*ds of the study. Not all ol 
the students were distraught *b\ this discovery — here again vulner- 
ability varies — but some were errtirely demorali/c'd, and irr one case 
a student (who had been sitting on the fence) decided to give up 
research altogether and choose an applied career.* 

T hose of us who were at the University ol (^alilornia durirrg the 
loyalty oath troubles had a uiiic|ue opportuitity to observe henv the 
moral cpialities of our teachers, ordinarily takerr for grarrted and so 
overlooked, could assume overweerring importance in a moment of 
moral crisis. It was an uncanny time for us: with one part of our- 
selves we lived in the routine of things, concerned w'ith courses, 
prelims, dissertatiorrs; and all the while our inner, central attention 
was elsewhere, held in a fretful preoccupation with the morality play 
in which our teachers were involved. We wondered how things would 
turn out, of course, but beyond and deeper than that, the intimate, 

* A fusLiiiatiiir; iiccoiint of the* moral dimension in siiciiLc is to he found in (1. I*. 
Snow's early lunel, The Senrrh. 
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(ompclling (|iicslion w;is whether our models would beluive honorably. 
I’hey did noi, not most ol ihein, though lor a time wc kept ourselves 
from recogni/ing this, largeh by allying ourselves ])sychi(ally with 
the very lew who acted heroicalh while ignoring the very many who 
did not. Jt taught us, on the one hand, that moial coinage is pos- 
sible, and on the other, that it is inieommoii. All in all, it was a (|uiek 
and unpleasant education. Perhaps it is just as well fen' all ol us, teach- 
ers and students alike, that serious moral examinations occur so 
rarely. 
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11 Joseph Katz and Nevitt Sanford 

The Curriculum in the 
Perspective of the Theory 
of Personality Development 


D espite its central place in tlie program of the college, the ciir- 
riiiihiiii rarely has been made the object of systematic in- 
vestigation. riiere is, ol course, a vast literature on the curriculum, 
but most of it has been concerned with descriptions of existing pro- 
grams and with proj)osals lor reform rather than with the demon- 
stration of effects upon students. The great curricular revolutions that 
have taken place iri the LJifited States, such as Eliot’s at Harvard 
(Stewart, (Chapter ah), Erskine’s at Columbia (Columbia, icjlb), Mcikle- 
John’s at Wisconsin (iXTeiklejohn, i<J32) or Hutchins’ at Chicago 
(Chicago, 1950), have not been accompanied by contrc^lled observa- 
tions that would permit comparison, in terms of ellccts, of one cur- 
riculum with another or give evidence that changes in students were 
chic to the curriculum and not to other features of the college en- 
vironment (sec also Kennedy, 1955 and Taylor, 1950). 

’rhere have been some efforts to assess scientifically the effects of 
a particular kind of curriculum, for example, Dressel and Mayhew 
(1954), and there have been numerous studies of the effects of particu- 
lar courses (Jacob, 1957. pp. 151-151)- bnt when scientists have car- 
ried on investigations in the colleges they have tended to stress 
other aspects of the educational process — aspects such as methods ol 
teaching, the student’s sociological background and motivation, and 
the kinds of associations he forms with his peers. This has been due 
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not alone to the special interests ol’ the investigators but also to the 
lad that the influence ol the ciirriculuni on students has appeared to 
be much less than the inlluentc of other faciois. 

I he paucity of studies may also be traceil to the lack of theory that 
could serve as a guide tor such studies. Owing to the hiatus that has 
existed between educational psychologists and social scientists on the 
one hand and those responsible lor curriculum planning on the other’, 
we have very little educational ])s)(hology that is applicable to the 
college years. Much practice in our schools and colleges looks as if 
it were based in a theoi) ol the person that was c ur rent in the Twen- 
ties but which has been thoroughly outmoded. We rcter to the theory 
of the person as an aggrc'gate of specifre Irabits. The theory ol per- 
sonality has takerr giant strides since the I'wenties. but this develop- 
ment seems not to have had riiirch elfect on practice in the colleges, 
rror has it led to much rrew thirrking or new research orr the core of 
the college program, that is, the curriculum. 


PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE 
C:OLLEGE CURRICULUM 

In adopting the pers|)ective ol the theory of persorrality we wish to 
suggest a new point of dejrarture irt the* imdc^rstandittg ol the cur- 
riculurrr. It seems to have been alrirost urtiveisally assumed by educa- 
tors that the college curriculimr. as prc'setrtly consiitutc'd, delines the 
goals of achievenrerrt lor the studerrt and that the rratitre ol the cur- 
ricuhtm is to be largely deterrrrined by whatever is the present state 
ol tire “body of knowledge.” 'I’liis assurnptiott ttsrrally implies (r) an 
identilrcatiorr ol the “body of krrowleclge“ with the curricitlum ol 
the graduate school — a very debatable identilrcatiorr — and ( 2 ) only 
very limited attetttiorr to the role of such krrowledge iit the develop- 
ment of the studerrt. In regard to ( 1 *) it is usually assumed that the 
better the merrtal capacities of the studerri, the more he will assimi- 
late of the “body ol knowledge,” and that the nrore he abscjrbs, the 
better for him. 

'Vo us this approach embodies an unduly abstract conception c»f 
the curriculum and of knowledge in general. Ofree the cpiestiorr is 
raised, what is the impact, or lack of imjxict ol the curriculum on the 
student, the notion of the inviolability ol the “bexly of knowledge” 
disappears. It turns out, nror cover, that curricula, both past and pres- 
ent, embody a variety of tinexarrrined attd unavowed psychological 
assumptions. By making these assumptions explicit, it may be possible 
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to narrow the distance that now separates the curriculum from the 
actual learning that students do. 

A fresh look at the curriculum may well start with an analytic ex- 
amination ol the varying aciual and j)olential functions of knowl- 
edge. For this jjurpose we distinguish two main functions of the pur- 
suit ol knowledge, the Imictiral and the irnagwativc functions. In its 
practical 1 uric lion knowledge ac ts in the service of survival and suc- 
cessful mastery oi the environment. In this attempt at mastery it 
conlronts two worlds: the outer world, comprising both nature and 
human society, and the inner world of impulses, lire aitenipl to 
understand ilicvse inner and cjuter forces has always characteri/ed the 
pursuit ol knowledge. It has not always taken a forirr, however, that 
would siarrd the approval of coirternporary canons of scientific inejuiry. 

l ire other side ol the intellectual pursuit has been an imagirrative 
extension ol the real wcjrld. “Poetry’* originally meant “making, *’ arrd 
intellect has served in the makirrg of new worlds. This imaginative 
extensienr ol reality has served two (piite different purposes: (i) that 
of an enrichirrerri of reality by liflirrg the person beyond sensuous and 
practical inmrediacy, and (2) that of a withdrawal from reality. The 
fundarrreirtal dilfeieirce beiweetr the two purposes is that the secenrd 
is served at the expeirse ol the individuars vital arrd esserrtial rela- 
tions with reality, while the fontter is irot. 

"I'here is rro clear dislirretion between the practical arrd the imagina- 
tive diitrensions ol krrowledge. For imagiiration is rc’cjuired in the 
tasks ol mastering reality. The phantasies ol the prophet or the plans 
of the arrhitect -everr when they seem to dely gravity — have ofterr 
become tonrorrow’s reality. The inraginatiorr seems to bc^ both a de- 
pendeirt and an irrdeperrdent entity in the make-up of humarr per- 
sonality. In its deperrdent lunctiorr it serves the purposes of mastery 
of reality, hr its independerrt function it is close to being, arrd perhaps 
is, a primary need. Orre result of this is that it is nearly iiirpossible for 
a human being to j^erlorni even the most jnosaic task without some 
admixture crl imagination. 

hr this light the e volution of science out of poetry and the other 
arts is not hard to understand. Rut there has been an increasing dif- 
ferentiation ol function. Scierree is a parl-functiorr, recently so swollen 
up that it seems almost a whole culture of its own. Knowledge thus 
has come to be identified by many with conceptual manipulation. 
William James’ and Rertrand Russell’s distinction between knowl- 
edge by ac<|uaintarrce and knowledge by description (Russell, 1912) 
begair to call our attention again to the multidimensmnal meanings 
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of knowledge. These meanings are illiistraied in the full fleshly dimen- 
sions of tlic Biblical use of “know** or in contemporary researches 
on nonverbal communication. 

'File history of the term “theory’* graphically underscoics our point. 
The term has twice umlcrgone very significant shifts in meaning, 
thus illustrating dillereni part -functions of the pursuit ol knowleilge. 
Its meaning in Greek (lliroria) is “looking at.” 'The outcome of in- 
quiry, that is theory, is not conception alone, but perception and con- 
ception combined. Knowieilge in antiquity was seen as \ery much an 
aesthetic phenomenon and neither Gieek language nor Cheek phi- 
losophy ever arrived at cleai distinctions between art and scieiue. But 
in later antiquity we find the same word ihcoria used in a cpiite dil- 
ferenl sense, a sense indicated by its Latin and English translation 
“(ont('ni|)lation.’’ I'hroiia becomes the contem|)lation of nonsensuous 
and other-worldly icalms of existence. The latest shilt is to the modern 
meaning of theory which is devoid ol any aesthetic and religious 
im})licatic)ns and designates the concej)tual and generaliml outcome 
of incihodologically a|)j)rovcd procedures. 

Varieties of curricula and the conceptual orientation of the modern 
university. It is obvious that such widely dillerent coiueptions ol 
“theory” and knowic'dge give rise to cpiite dilleient educational prac- 
tices and institutions and that, moreover, the) tend, in vaiying ways, 
to make the puisuit of knowledge and learning either curricular oi 
cMracui I ic ular affairs. Many students get some ol the knowledge most 
important to them, in sc ience or in art, in an extiaciirricular way, out- 
side the classroom. Lherc have been thiougliout histoiy various more 
or less inlormal grouj)S that ranic'd on the pmsuit ol knowledge out- 
side the established sdiools. Ficino’s “Academy” in Renaissance Floi- 
erne and Freud’s seminar in imperial Vienna are two brilliant in- 
stances (Lewin, 195H). Important sdentifit innovations have liequently 
been achieved by individuals outside the institutional setup: examples 
are Darwin, Marx, and Mendel. 

Plato, who himsell founded something like the first university, has 
in his dialogues preset ved tsJid diamati/cd the nature of learning in 
the prccurricular days. In these writings the reader encounters ideas 
in the context of vivid descriptions of ilie natural and social setting 
and of the interactions of different personalities with each other. Ideas 
arc presented not just in their bare coirceptual aspects, but with due 
regard to form and style. The spirit of the discussion is cjuite un- 
like that of hard academic work; it is one ol play, sometimes hard 
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play, and grace. Moreover, even when Plato gets to be most abstract, 
there is always an im])lication that what he says is relevant to the 
life of men in society. 

Plato’s Athenian young men, who moved with ease from the gym- 
nasium to an encounter with Socrates in the market place, lo an eve- 
ning of drinking, flute play, and talk in the house ol the tragic poet 
Agathon, had achieved an integration of learning which in the modern 
university is barely possible. Jt is worth remembering tliat “sympo- 
sium” originally meant “drinking logether.” Our very word for school 
has undergone a significant reversal. In Greek sriiolc means “leisure.” 
We f)f the present time can hardly translate the term; for to us leisure 
and loafing are not too far apart. J o us having leisure suggests 7 ioi 
being busy, while in (ireek “being busy” has to be expressed nega- 
tively. 'The (ireek term lor being busy is “no/ having leisure.” 

Other “curri( ular” practices have been described lo us in many an- 
thropological reports; learning taking place through the group’s co- 
operative engagement in the practical and imaginative activities of 
the society and of the individuals within it. Older patterns ol edu- 
cation on the larm in our own culture bear some siniilarit) to this. 
It was the example of the comprehensiveness of lural education that 
gave John Dewey some main clues for his educational relorms (Schilj>p, 
1939). (Dewc'y, developing his ideas at the end of the 19111 century, 
still gives s])ecial attention to the political and economic problems o( 
society. Since then both economic prosjierity and the absor|>tion of 
Freud have pushed toward greater recognition of and emphasis on 
men’s inner reality. I his recognition is not inconsistent with Dewey’s 
approach, but if rejiresents an important shift in emphasis.) 

The conceptual orientation ol the modern university, then, pre- 
.sents only one of many possible choices lor the pursuit and the or- 
ganization ol learning; and pc'ihaps some of the peculiar limitations 
of the college are due to this orientation. I'he dominance of the con- 
ceptual symbol in the curriculum is ol course not absolute. Some ar- 
tistic activities, notably drama, have been finding their place in the 
college curriculum. But the place of the arts usually is a begrudged 
one. A student will be allowed to take a course in painting, for in- 
stance, if he is willing to take a certain number of credit points in 
art history. Analysis of art, rather than art itself, tends to be ground 
for admission to the curriculum. A notable exception to the domi- 
nance of conceptual symbols is the laboratory, which in spite of its 
manual-perceptual character has proved its indispensability to natu- 
ral science theory. Even here, theory was the primary academic justi- 
fication — though the technological utility of laboratory research may 
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well have been the stronger ileterniiiiant in forcing this curricular 
revision. 

The admission of the laboratory meant that working with one’s 
hands and the cultivation of the senses were thought deserving of 
some curricular recognition. A similar recognition for the domain ol 
leelings still is largely lacking. Some models for teaching greater dif- 
ferentiation in one’s own feelings and greater perceptiveness of the 
leelings ol others alreadv exist in the practices of psychotherapeutic 
training centers (Ekstein and VVallersiein, They provide a new 

answer to Plato’s ancient cjueiy in the Protu floras whether “virtue,” 
that is strength ol diaracter, is teachable. 

Our universities, in spite of the seeming objectivity of their cuiricti- 
lar orientation, seem in fact committed to one particular and cjiiite 
subjectivistic position: the value piemise ol the dominance of the 
intellectualisi ; and this in tuin is tied to an implicit personality theoiy 
which views peisonality as primal ily intellec tualist in nature. “Inlel- 
lectualist” may be distinguished liom “intellec tual” if the former term 
is taken to denote an emphasis on the manipulation of coiiceptual 
symbols in more oi less detachment from the needs ol outer and 
inner reality. Making (his distinction helps to claiily the claim ol 
some recent delenders ol the traditional view that they Imd no abun- 
dance ol intellect on the campus. I'heie is no abundance of intellec- 
tuality, but there is an abundance of intellc‘( t ualism, and this may be 
one ol the causers of intellec lual apathy. Some slucients, of course, 
find that there arc high rewards lor conceptual agility as such. Kot- 
in our society, as well as in others, examinations ol increasing severity 
serve as an “objective” way ol selecting people loi positions ol leader- 
ship and occupational superioiity. 

Strticlure of the contemporary liberal arts curriculum. Jn examin- 
ing more closely the structure of the contemporary curriculum, we 
shall coniine ourselves to the curriculum ol the liberal arts college 
because this curriculum allows, at least theoretically, a greater range 
of possibilities than currietda that arc lied to the demands, real or 
fancied, of particular occupations. I'he liberal curriculum serves at 
least three dillercnt purposes: (i) It is in some ol its aspects avowedly 
prcprofessional in nature, preparing the student for a career in the 
laboratory or in the law ollice. (2) It is pieprolessional in a less avowed 
sense, too. Many college courses are in large measure designed as in- 
troductory to the professions or intellectual disciplines that the vari- 
ous departineiits represent. Sometimes the intent, whether recogni/cd 
or not, is to win recruits c^r at least sympathi/ers for one’s proles- 
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sional discipline (which also yields larger enrolments in advanced 
courses). Even where there is no such intent, institution is so con- 
ducted iliat the structure and contents ol ilic academic discipline, 
rather than the needs and capacities ol tlie student, determine its 
nature. We might call this i'unciion “imjilicit pre})i olcssional." (3) It 
is oiienicd to the development ol the personality. I’his in our view is 
the prime meaning ol liberal ediuation. 

Some college suhjcds such as literature, philosophy, psychology, that 
could be primarily oriented to personality development, oltcn shift 
from the liberal aspect in the direction ol the preprolessional and the 
imjdicit pteprofessioiial. For instance, the history ol the criticism per- 
taining to a piece ol liieiature may or may not serve the [lurposes of 
a fullei appieciation ol it, depending on whether or not the issues 
reflect special interests ol the community of scholars or the evocative 
powers of the literary object. As indicated in (nia))ter 9, teachers ad- 
dress not only the students in front ol them but also their proles- 
sional colleagues cjr images ol them. 


THEORY OF PERSONALITY AND THE 
CURRICIULIJM 

Our theory of personality and its development was introduced in 
(^hajjier (i. Here we must consider the cjiiestion ol what is the role 
ol knowledge and ol thinking in the lunctioning and in the develo|>- 
ment of the personality. And more j^articitlai ly, how may the college 
curriculum be used to biing' about gieatei licedom ol impulse, en- 
lighlenmeiu of conscience, and dillereiuiation and integration in the* 
ego? According to our theoiy, knowledge and thinking are in the 
service ol needs. Dut the beginnings ol cognitive lunctions are j)res- 
ent from birth, and after .some development has occurred, kncjwiiig 
and thinking may be motive's in their own right. More than this, the 
particular needs that a person has will have come to dc'pend upon 
what is known or thought. 

One might say that a kind of thinking is present in the infant. II 
the gratification of one ol his needs is delated, theic will be images 
of possible gratifying objects. After a bit ol living, the infant or young 
child has a mind lull ol wish-fulfilling images 01 thoughts. This is his 
inner world, where generali/ation and a lack ol dillerentiation are the 
rule. But the infant soon discovers that adeqtiate gratification cannot 
be had by wish-fidfilling imagery. Fliere is the necessity for discover- 
ing or producing actual objects. Hence knowledge and thought be- 
come, to some extent, oriented to reality. The person has to construe 
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the world in order to act, and he acts according to what he believes 
or thinks. As the person develops, there is expansion ot the domain 
of wish-1 ulfilling imagery, and at the same lime his dealings with the 
external environment become more inielligent and cllicienl. There 
is an expanded store ol usable memory images anti increasetl powers 
of discrimination. Witli the development ol language it becomes pos- 
sible to deal with problems symbolically without having lo try various 
overt actions. 'There is improved judgment, decision making, and in- 
creased skill in complex action. 'These reality-oi ienied functions be- 
come the basis for the constiuciion ol an (‘go system. This system, in 
Freud's words, “commends itself to the ld.“ In other worils, the ego 
system is (omposed of ikxcIs which derive theii energy from the im- 
pulse life but which achieve satisfaction thiough realistic action and 
thinking. For the ego to carry out its iunc lions, to keep on comnu*iul- 
ing itself to the id, it must have a leasonable degree ol undersiancling 
ol situations. "Thus it is that the individual wants very much *o know, 
to know what is really there, and not to be misguided by liis hopes, 
lie wants to understand, and to think straight. His self-respect comes 
to (l(*pencl heavily upon these al)ilities. 

At the same time, the peison liecpienily finds liimsell in situations 
that he is unable' to master through the use ol his higher Iunc lions. 
Reality is sometimes too much for any ol us, and it is often too much 
for the child. 

This brings us to the cjuestion of how to describe, in the terms 
ol cjur theory, the kinds ol learning that occui in resj)onse to the col- 
lege curriculum. It is our thesis that all the individuaTs knowit'dge 
is a part of his personality, and that all ciirricida either favor or 
hamper personality development regardless ol whether they were de- 
signed with such development in mind. It was pointed out in (Chapter 
2 , however, that much ol the individuars knowledge is peripheral 
to the personality, in the sense that it is readily forgotten, and that 
much other knowledge: lemains siipei lie ial, in the sense that it does 
not become intcigraied with the individuars inner needs. Our major 
concern is with the kind of k'arning in college that can bring about 
a developmental change in tiie peisonality stiuctuie. 

One thing that can and does happen, and that can be encouraged 
to happen more olten, might be d(*scribed as the expansion cjf tlie 
“primary process’’ (the piocess by which tension gives rise to wish-ful- 
filling images) or, one could say, the freeing of the imagination. Where 
this is our aim, the point to be stressed is that the teacher’s best ally 
is not the student’s conscience but his imj)ulse life. The best way to 
manage impulses is to offer them outlets in phantasy, in dreams, in 
poetry, and in art; or, to put this the other way around, if we arc in- 
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tcrcsicd in freeing the imagination, opening the individual to expe- 
rience, encouraging creativity and spontaneity, we have no recourse 
but to free the individuars impulse life. A large part of education 
in schools, and perhaps even in tolleges, is concerned to suppress the 
impulse lile, while building up to the highest possible degree the 
controlling I unctions. Nfuch of this is of course necessary, but one 
could put the major problem ol college education in this way: how 
can one undo or set aside the restrictions upon the imagination that 
have been building for years? How can the student be shown that the 
world ol literature and drama and art, and creativity in the sciences, 
offers the best means by which the impulses of childhood may now 
find gtatiruaiion? 

At the same lime we must give attention to the possibility that 
knowledge ol lads may be acquired now, without its being relevant 
to any central purpose ol the person, and that it may be, as it were, 
stored, later to find a place in some Iresh insight or in some creative 
achievement of the individual. Much of our college education is based 
on the assumption that this acquiring without change of structure 
may everrtually serve the individual. \Vc believe this happens, but we 
also believe that it is easy to overestimate the Irecpiency with which 
it ha|)])ens. 

It may be doubted that such storing will occur unless the informa- 
tion has relevance to some need of the individual; but, happily, in 
peojrle ol college age the variety of needs that are in operation is 
very great. A need lor mastery by itself may be enough to lead to the 
legistiation and retention of much factual knowledge. And then, col- 
lege students liave the possibility at least of achieving integration ol 
personality, in which there is communication among the various snl>- 
systems or substriirtures of the person, scj that knowledge accpiired 
and stored, because of its relevance to one purpose, however super- 
ficial or temporary that purpose might have been, may now be utili/ed 
in the interest ol some fresh purpose such as the solution of a new 
and vexing problem. Such krrowledge, having been stored, may also 
make possible fresh insight into relationships existing in the world, 
once such relatic^nships arc presented to the student at times when 
he is suitably receptive. 


THE CURRICULUM 

Modes of presentation. In discussing the effects of curriculum in the 
light of our theory we need to distinguish between the mode of presen- 
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tation and the content. Though mode of presentation is related to 
subject matter, quite dilfereni subjects may have similar modes of pres- 
entation. Thus, although it is not easy to present English as one docs 
chemistry, it can be done if the teacher is determined enough. 

Otir argument is that some modes ol presentation lavor the develop- 
ment of personality while others have the opposite ellect. We shall dis- 
cuss some antidevelopmental modes first. 

ANTiDF.VELOPMKN lAi. MOUKs. Eiupliasis ou discipline and haril work 
is a very common charac teristic of the mode of presentation, although 
in practice there is a great deal of latitude. The amoiiiu ol latitude 
has been reduced in recent years, however, and the emphasis on dis- 
cipline increased since the advent ol the sputniks, and with the un- 
prc'cedented influx of large numbers ol students. We saw in Chapter 
h that the late adolescent will accept discipline only under very special 
conditions that are hard to establish in the college of today. VVlien di.s- 
cipline is given special accent it is likely to be perceivc'd by the student 
as external tc^ his cjwn needs, and, if he does not rebel, his atitluM'itarian 
disposition tends to be rc-enforecd. I'he grading system may be used 
as the stick to enforce exteinali/ed discipline, while concentration 
on collecting items ol “knowledge” may serve to ensure that woik is 
going on. Idleness is the arch-enemy ol any compulsive system, and 
the students are kept so busy that on many campuses it is becoming 
harder to make an appointment with a student than with a professor. 

A further chief < haracterislic ol the mode ol presentation is the 
teacher’s emphasis on the right answer, I’lie student gets the notion 
that there is only one or at best a very limited set ol right answers to 
any one c|uestion, that the teacher is in possession ol these answers, 
and that he expects the student to produce them. A class may have 
s('nie of the superficial characteristics of open discussion and the 
teacher may be sidqc-ctively convinced that he is not intruditig liis own 
views, yet the students sense the push to conform to an external stand- 
ard of correctness. This factor alone usually serves to make communi- 
cation between students and Uiacher extremely diflicult and discourages 
learning. 

Impersonality is another antidevelopmental factor. Ip interviews 
with students we have louncl that students almost universally link 
their most significant educational experiences to teachers with whenn 
they have had some personal relation in and out of the classroom. Even 
in classes of a hundred or more students, learning seems to be aided 
a great deal if the student can establish some sort of “personal” re- 
lationship with the prolessor. This is facilitated il the teacher’s own 
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personality is very vivid. If a student plans to enter the professor’s 
field of specialization, anticipatory professionalization may well serve 
to make the relaiionship more personal even though the student re- 
mains a blur in the prolessor’s visual field. 

Abstractedness also tends lo hamper development. Much attention 
has been paid to it and many teachers and programs have strenuously 
tried to tie subject mailer to (oncreic events, particularly events an- 
ticipated in the liitine life situations ol the students. The dillicidty 
is that these lile situations are in the luture and that, moreover, they 
easily become sieieoiyped and idealized. The present life situation of 
the student tc*nds to be ignrired in lavor of idealized conceptions of 
concreteness. This actual situation includes the very complex motiva- 
tions of the student, olten rather far removed from the motivations 
of the teacher or the intent of his subject matter (see Chapter (i). The 
tendency has been to deal with this discrepancy in disciplinary, puni- 
tive, or cynical fashions. None of these ways is likely to narrow the 
discrepancy or to combat abstractedness. 

Excessive orientation to method and segmentation are two other 
antidevelopmental factors. Oiientntion to method becomes excessive 
when there is a corrcerrtratioir on details ol method that is significantly 
out of Hire with the mastery of the content that the student has 
achieved at the time. Such c'lnphasis on method is due both to the 
considerable sophistication that proccxlures have achieved itr all fields 
of learning and to the purism oi many teachers, particularly teachers 
who are at the same lime researchers. But such enrphasis is likely to 
leave the studerrt at first Irustiated and then either indiflercrri or irr- 
transigeiit. 

Segmentation of preserttation springs in part from the departrrrental 
orgairi/ation of the curriculum. Teachers will occasionally report, 
with agreeable surprise, that a student has related something from an- 
other course. It seems that students lerrd, first, to segment inlot rnaiioir 
from the rest of (heir ])crsonalily and then to segment departments 
cif information from each other. As the inforrnaiiorr received is not 
adecpiaiely in touch with the spontaneous learning of the student, 
but is determined by external agencies, it seenrs lo be preserved most 
easily if it is left in the corrrpar tinentali/ed fcjiin in which it has been 
received. It is pigeon-holed arrd ’‘forgotten,” to be drawn upon when 
the academic bell rirrgs for it again. Students itr courses conductcxl by 
two instructors, for example a professor and his assistant, need lo sub- 
segment further so as to give the right segment to the appropriate irr- 
structor. Where students are not sure whether their papers will be 
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read by one of their two instructors or by the other, they may become 
veritable virtuosi in writing in such a way as to appeal to both at once. 

DEVELOPMENTAi. MODES. The pui'suit of objectivity is a major devel- 
opmental factor. Conceptions and pcrccpiioiis ol reality that are un- 
distorted by wishes and anxieties is one of the hardest things lor ilie 
human organism to acquire. The emphasis on evidence that pervades 
much of our college leadiing is an imporiani antidote to distortion. 
Although the wish freqttently is father to the thotight, independence 
from the father, here as elsewheie, is a condition ol mastering reality. 
Science has grown as it has succeeded in detaching the logical from 
the immediate presstnes ol wish and im|)ulsc. The psychoanalytic 
rediscovery of wish at first led to an emphasis on how logic can lead 
to an estrangCMnent fioni reality, particularly inner leality. But a le- 
verse influence also seems to be possible, hitellet tiuil mastoy, for ex- 
ample a college student’s discc)\cTy of new competence in a stibjcHi 
hitherto unknown to him. may become a basis lot revision of his self- 
image and ol much ol his inner and outer lile. Furthermore, the sym- 
bolic widening ol the possibilities ol expeiience can be a chief stimulus 
to fresh expcTieiues in the student’s own lile space. I'he |)ursuit o| 
objectivity rc<|iiires carelul attention to the student’s imptdsc and 
thought. Otherwise one sent ol impetus will cbaiacteti/e the emotional 
j)art of the personality and another its intellectual part; this is the 
life story ol many a libeial. 

VVe have so far spoken ol the pin suit of objectivity and logic as an 
individual ('xperience. It can also be a social ex|)erience: l(\arning with 
and in view ol otheis. Our school set-up tcaids to make the curricu- 
lum competitive and many ol the extrai in i ic nlar activities coopera- 
tive. Under certain circumstances classroom learning can impress 
upon the student both the fundamental otherness ol his fellow and 
the eomni uniration that is possible with him. We do not have in 
mind a superficial other-dircc ted ness, but rather that community that 
tlirives best when its members have achieved their own distinctively 
separate identities. By contrast, present classrooms are characteri/cd 
by a high degree ol isolation of students from each other. 

Learning to think by way ol hypotheses is a further factor favoring 
development. Every hypothesis is the creative transformation of an 
ossified or at least a hardened conception or percejrtion. Hypotheses 
begin in hunches and reciuire freedom of association as a necessary 
condition. They imply willingness to have aliens touch each other, 
and willingness to suspend the taboos ol segmentation and exclusion. 
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Some teachers might say that it is precisely the profusion of phantasy 
that needs to be disciplined. But the student productions such teach- 
ers have in mind here are best described not as the results of phantasy 
but ol tlic more or less vacuous abstractions that have lost clear lines 
of relations to their impulsive promptings. 


THE CURRICULUM: CONTENT AREAS 

In discussing the psychological significance of subject matter we 
begin by considering curricula in their totality; then we give atten- 
tion to the freshman curriculum, before turning to specific areas of 
content. 

The curriculum as a whole. 'The Report of the Harvard Committee 
on (ieneral Education (Harvard, 1945) distinguishes (p. 181) five 
major ap|)roach(‘s lo general education: (1) distribution reejuirements, 
(2) cciinprehensive survey courses, (3) functional courses, (4) great books 
program, (5) individual guidance. It is our impression that these cur- 
ricula make im|)licit assumptions concerning the developmental status 
of the students for whom they are designcul, although they are ric^t 
usually defended on this basis. One conception of the entering college 
student is that of a mature person whose value orientation has already 
been established, lie is expected to make choices in accordance with 
his predilections and his conceptions of what he exj)ecis to do or be. 
It is assumed that he is already an independent person or, if he is 
not, that he v-ill develop independence more rapidly if he is allowed 
or encouraged to do independent work. Where this conception c^f 
the entering student prevails, there is likely to be accent on free elec- 
tives, and it is not to be wondered at if the student, in choosing courses, 
follows the path of least resistance or is guided by conventional con- 
siderations or by plans for a future vocation (see Chapter 17). The 
opposite conception is that the student is by no means ready to make 
such fundamental decisions, that far from permitting him to make 
choices in accord with the values that he already has, the college 
should be concerned with teaching him what are the values that he 
ought to consider. It is assumed that the student is, so far, in a rela- 
tively undeveloped state and that it is up to the college to guide his 
development in accordance with some conception of what people 
ought to become. Where this- conception of the student prevails, re- 
quired courses are the rule or, as in the extreme case of St. John’s 
College, there is a full four-year program of required courses. The 
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more common distribution t)pc ol ciiiTicuhiin, the type thai seeks to 
achieve breadth of education through distribution requirements, and 
depth of education through a chosen area ol coiuentration, seems to 
be something of a compromise. Perhaps tliis type of curriculum rec- 
ognizes that we really do not know what are the most common devel- 
opmental needs of entering students, and seeks to achieve the benefits 
of both of the former approaches. 

The core cuiriculum is based on the assumption that the student is 
ready for core courses bclore there emerges readiness lor independent 
or individualized work. Moreover, the retjuired (ore curriculuni olten 
is delended on the basis that college Ireshmen, in order to develop 
intellectual interests and values, need the suppoii ol the social group, 
and this may best be achieved by ensuring that all members ol the 
group have the same experiences, the same Irusira lions and gralilica- 
tioiis, at the same time. So strong are the foices that distiact students 
or that pull them away fiom the intellectual task alutad, that it seems 
that everything possible should be done in onler to create an intel- 
lectual community. 

It makes a difference whether or not the core turriculuin and the 
community of experience are followed by anangements for inde- 
pendent work. Students may easily become too attached to the group 
.solidarity and the particular orientation to values that accompany 
their intellectual awakening. Particularly, a tradition-oiiented core 
program might subtly inlluence the student in the direction of be- 
lieving that authority resides in the great figures ol the past, thus 
diminishing his sense of his own authority and giving him the idea 
that a gull exists between the intellect and c'onlemporary life. Ol 
course, the impact ol such a program could be expected to vary with 
the type of student. The student already so inc lined might be strength- 
ened in his tendenc y to retreat toward a lairly passive spec lator role. 
Another student might acquire .some distance Irom Ins immediate 
involvements and thereby gain needed p(‘r.sj>ective, without endanger- 
ing his return to the present world. 

Great difficulty is presented by tlie fact that different students ma- 
ture at different rates (Murphy and Raushenbush, icjffo, pp. i5()- 
194). Within the .same institution, at the same time, there are un- 
doubtedly students who would benefit most from one type of cur- 
riculum and other students who would beneiit most from a different 
type, and yet that institution offers and defends as universally gocxl 
a single curriculum. A revolt against this practice has taken the form 
of individual education, as at Sarah Lawience and Bennington Col- 
leges. Everyone knows how difficult and expensive this kind of edu- 
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cation is, anti we believe that experience has shown that many stu- 
dents enterinp; these colleges were not ready to take advantage of the 
opportunities lor indivicluali/cd programs (see Taylor, Chapter 23). 
We can only make a plea for further research, aimed at revealing what 
are the common development statuses of entering students, and show- 
ing how these entail dillereni kinds and degrees of receptivity to cur- 
ricula. And we would urge that in debates about types of curricula it 
be recogni/ed that iheie is probably no one curriculum that is best 
for all sludenis a( all times, but curricula have to be devised with at- 
tention to multiple criteria. 

The freshman curriculum. It is in the freshman year that the fail- 
ures of today’s curricula are most glaring. Freshmen arrive on. the 
campus, typically, filled with enthusiasm, with eager anticipation of 
the intellectual ex[)erierices they are about to have. By the end of the 
year 10'/ have dr()p|)ed out and a large proportion of the remainder 
are rt'ady for what in the Eastern Colleges is known as the “sopho- 
more slump.” At Vassar it was loiind that the “sophomore slump” oc- 
curred in the spring ol the freshman year (Freedman, i95f>); at legist 
this was a period of considerably reduced academic interest and ellort, 
accompartying a dawning awareness that college was not coming up 
to advanced billing and that the exciting experiences would have to 
be postpoircd until one entered her major progranr. At Berkeley, no 
one Iras heard ol a sophoriiore slump. Pcrha|>s students enter with 
sritaller ex|H.'ctatiorrs, or fewer illiisiotrs, than is the casc^ in other 
liberal arts (olleges; or perhaps the game ol getting good grades or 
stayirrg in college to graduate — whichever the aspiratic^n — is played 
with the same coohress year irr aird )ear out. Listen to the talk on the 
campus: 

I wairtc’cl to take* lo-B this fall so T could get into iifi next year but the 
only .sc‘ction I could fit into iny schc'dule was (illcul; so I’m goitrg to take y-A 
and get that out ol the way. Did you know ihat you could substitute 24'C 
for 22-1) aircl count it toward your natural science reciuireinenis? Freshmen 
can take it with penni.ssioii of the iirstructoi'. That’s where all the Phys. Ed. 
majors go. 

We arc speaking here of course ol the common or traditional type 
of curriculum, drawn up with a minimum of attenticjn to how stu- 
dents learn, but with a maximum of concern with how knowledge 
may be organ i/ccl on paper — and of course with due concern for the 
rights and privileges of the ckpartments. There are enough breadth or 
distribution requirements and enough prerequisites for courses that 
the student thinks he will want to take later so that for many stu- 
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dents the whole frcsliman year is taken up with necessary evils, and 
for most there are no courses that can be regarded as ends in them- 
selves. 

The point is sometimes made that existing arrangements serve well 
to “weed out*’ inferior students. At some slate universities indeed 
there is weeding out with a bulldozer. Nobody knows how many po- 
tential learners go out along with the unable and the indiileieut; nor 
do we know to what extent remaining in college is a matter ol games- 
manship or capacity to adapt onesell to <onventional pressures. 

Existing progr ams arc easy to ci if ici/e. What is to be done? We 
suggest that where the foiernost concern is with the ilevelopmenl ol 
personality the major aim of the Irishman year should be to win the 
student to the intellectual enier|)rise: with lull rei ognition ol the 
lact that for many it is now or never, every ellort should be made 
to capture the student’s imagination, to give him a sense of what it 
means to become deeply involved in a discipline or sid>ject, to learn 
things that make a diliercnce in his life, to be a member ol a com- 
nitiiiity that is devoted to the pursuit of truth. Most essentially, the 
student must be shown that college education is a means for the ex- 
pression of his impulse lile, an op|x>rttmit) lor the graliluation of his 
natural curiosity, and not merely a set ol painliil tests designed to 
make him more appre(iaii\e of his college degree. 

"I’hcrc is one current ap])i(>ach to the Ircshman (urriculum, already 
referred to briefly, that seems in keepirtg with the point of view cx- 
pre.ssed liere. The entering student is allowed to indulge to the full 
any intCTest that he already has, the assum|)tion being that il the in- 
terest is genuine he will soon be led into the study ol various subjects 
that are relateil to it, and that il the irrterest is superficial, or il the 
object of interest is essentially insubstantial, it will be su|)plantcd by 
others without loss in motivation, riie trouble, ol course, is that not 
many students have interests that are sufliciently developed so that 
they can serve as guides to pr'otracied courses of study. (It is a conr- 
mon observation of the cotnrselor of entering freshmen that students 
who arrive at college with a concrete proposal concerning a course 
of study leading to some vocational goal tan easily be “talked out” f)l 
their plan; many have been under such pressure to. say wlnrt they are 
going to do or to be that they have made superficial choices that were 
not in accord with their genuine needs or irrterests.) More than this, 
according to our theory ol development, college Ireshmen are capable 
of enormous expansion and development in their interests, values, 
and modes of thought; we should be wary of proceedings that in- 
dulge their natural inclination to confirm themselves as they are. 
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ence. As there is something of everything in every course, any p.ar- 
ticular student may give any of the variety of responses here noted 
to any ty[)e of course. Students’ actual responses do not, of course, 
easily follow this pattern. A student may be attracted to a course be- 
cjiuse it is easy to get passing grades; or the very abstractness of a 
course may allow him easy transitions from the nonconcrete symbols 
of .science or philosophy to personal phantasies of magic, omnipo- 
tence, and persecution. 

'rhe remoieness or pre^ximity of the subject to the student’s cul- 
ture, time, and social class may be of important psychological sig- 
nificance. Distant subjec ts invite an imaginative trying out of dilferent 
identities in relative safety. Proximate .subjects, such as local govern- 
ineiii or housing, may strengthen a phantasy-impoverished acceptance 
of things as they are, or they may encourage a mature attempt to 
excTc ise one’s powers in one’s own life space. Curricular configura- 
tions in a student’s program arc in this regard more revealing than 
choice ol any particular subject matter. A student interested both in 
the African 'I'iv and Icual liou.siiig trends is diii'eicnt from one in- 
terested both in ancient Cireek history and Far Eastern literature. 

In our consideration ol how the .study of particular .subjects may 
favor or liamper development we limit ourselves to some examples. 
It is our belief that once the perspective of the iheory of persc^nality 
development has been adopicd, a teacher of any subject may think 
of ways in which his materi:d might be uiili/.ed in the iiitcresls of the 
.student’s development; and he may think of other ways in which that 
material is used, including, ways that are antidevelopmental. In the 
di.scus$ion tint fc^llows we retain the current departmental divisions 
oi subject matter, but this does not imply c^ur acceptance of them. 
Our chief aim is to elucidate .some of the psychological aspects of 
traditional academic subjects. 

What impre.s.se.s one most immediately about the array of fields of 
knowledge represented in the curriculum is their sheer bulk. Bulk 
looms particularly large in the humanities; and the .social sciences 
are doing their best to catch up. One might guess that complete read- 
ing of all primary and secondary .sources on the topic cjf, say, the 
19th-century novel alone would in number of pages be greater than 
all reading in contemporary physics. This bulk is a consequence not 
only of the ever-increasing specialization of knowledge, but also of 
the conceptual omnivorou.sne.ss of the present stage of our culture. 
The recent quiz shows higlnighted the prestige in our popular cul- 
ture of the man who knows the answers to every po.s.sible (piestion, 
however trivial. Wide reading is a mark of distinction in academic 
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culture as well. The sheer bulk of niatciial can and easily does en- 
courage a sort of indiscriminate collecting ihat is little connected to 
the inner and outer reality of the reader. In some lieltls the tempta- 
tion to collect is greater than in others. An undcrgrailuate will linil 
himself easily encouraged in such collecting temlencics (be he a small 
or a big collector). Some people Iioard ideas the way others hoard 
money, Dewey says in Hiunau Xaiurc and Conduct (1930). 

tiislorical studies, lor example, (an ser\e such collecting tendencies 
easily. But all dcj>cnds on the way in whidi history is handled. Take 
an undergiaduate wiiiing a paper on aiiiiudes 10 the League ol Na- 
ti(^ns between i(j20 to Kjyh as expressed in ediioiial oijinioiis which 
he explores on his own in the bouirl copies ol journals and news- 
papers ill the libiary. Siuh an undeigiaduaie not only may gain an 
excellent sense of (he varieties ol reasonableness and of approaches 
to social problems, but he also may gain (he exciting sense ol inde- 
pendent research, ol discovery, and ol disagieement with some authori- 
tic\s. The fact (hat the materials ol history aie leadily available in (he 
library is helpful in compaiison (o subjec( ma((ers wheie (he ma(erials 
are lc*ss readily accessible. 

The bulk of curiicular subject ma((er makes selecdon a necessi(y 
and such selection is guidc‘d by conscious as well as by unconscious 
principles. (Clearer conceptions of goals and how 10 achiexe them aie 
more urgently needed, f.ei us take the study of foreign 1(1)1 guages as 
an example. In certain Kuropean systems of education the cLissical 
languages have the central j)la(C'. Thus a “(iyiniiasium" graduate in 
Ciermany traditionally is one wJio is identified by having studied 
“Latin and Gieek." In the Ameiican college ioreign languages con- 
stitute one ol live Ol six majoi segments ol the curriculum. What aic 
the goals in the teaching of foreign languages? No generally agreed 
upon answer exists to that (|uestion, and its veiy pinsuit, when it oc- 
curs, is frec|uently lacking in vigor and extent. In what lolicnvs we 
attempt to state a variety ol jiossible goals of language teaching in 
college, mentioning dilficiilties as we go along; and we are surely not 
exhausting the po.ssibilities of goals. 

(1) The most obvious goal is that of equij)ping the student with 
suHicicnt knowledge of the language .so that he has access to the litera- 
ture and (he people of the foreign country. But this goal is only a 
paper goal and if the tc‘aching of languages had to be evaluated in 
regard to it, only a very small percentage of all language teaching 
would meet it. (2) Lhc study ol a foreign language is to cejuip one 
with a sense of the structure of language, leading among other things 
to a better apjneciation of one’s native tongue. But when this is 
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said, it is left untested whether this goal is best, or even adequately, 
reached by present language teaching. Conceivably coiiipaiaiive lin- 
guistic courses might iiilfill this function much better. (3) The study 
of a foreign language is a prime tool for acquainting the student 
with a foreign culture. It is also a prime device for making him hate 
French or Spanish, or for leaving him indifierent. To be frusliaied 
in regard 10 the language ol a culture, as students so often are, is 
hardly likely to (ontribute to international amity. (4) The study ol 
foreign languages is antielhnocentric. But the experience of the (ier- 
man secondary school system alone, wnth its heavy emphasis on foreign 
languages, provides evidence that tJiis need not be so. 'I'here may in- 
deed be antielhnocentric uses to which the study of language can 
be jjut, but they do not reside in the Leaching of foreign languages as 
such. Jn some students one can even note a re-cnlorccment ol eth- 
nocentrism by way of language learning. 'These are the stiulents upon 
whom the foreign language couises have made an impact anil who 
have become chauvinistic: in the language and culture ol their choice; 
in other words, their native chauvinism has remained iiiiact, but 
has now bcTome somewhat less accessible to insight because of the 
pseudo-cosmopolitan oveerlay. (5) The study of language can be viewed 
pragmatically in that it gives a .skill usable for employment in busi- 
ness, government, rc^.seaich organizations, and the like. Ru.ssian seems 
currently to enjoy such a utilitarian vogue. But this goal eliminates 
language as a liberal subject. 

There are three further pragmatic: uses ol language: (fi) Some lan- 
guages arc reejuired lor eiitrance and exit rec|uirenients in college 
and for the (obtaining of the Ph.l). degree, and in this context they 
are a well-known unlunctional hurdle. This use ol language is ol cour.se 
nonlibeial, too, and these recjtiiiements stem from the eternal logic, 
or illogic, of the university system, with little relation to the purpo.ses 
of education. (7) The study of foreign language is good discipline 
for the mind. 'Hiis is an almost frankly psychological goal, but it 
.should be subjected to the legitimate psychological tests. Docs the 
study of foreign languages instill discipline or obedience? Ckin one 
speak of discipline as desirable without regard to objectives that arc 
meaningful to the student and that allow him a suHicient sense of ac- 
complishment? (8) Some particular languages are considered to lurnish 
a good basis for the learning of other languages. Thus I.atin is rec- 
ommended as a good base for learning modern romance languages. 
That may well be, but here our goals are becoming circular. 

(9) The study of language can be viewed wdth certain leisure goals 
in mind. The most obvious one is the acquisition of a minimum of 
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knowledge, enougfi to ease loreign travel and conversation witli for- 
eigners in one’s own toiimry. Sometimes superficial knowleilge of a 
language gives one a minimum of social savoir-faire, from reading a 
menu in a restaurant to estahlishing one’s respectability by being able 
to recite in like company some detacbed lines ol a classic. Such uses, 
although undoubtedly jdcasant at times, again raise the question as 
to whether they are gcnuinel) liberal. 

'riic question may be raiseil whether college is the a|)propriate lime 
or appropriate place for the learning ol languages. In regard to time, 
we have some evidence that the optimal age loi language learning 
(Oines much earlier than the college years. In regard to place, it might 
be asked whether the learning ol language belongs in the college cur- 
riculum at all, or rather should be considcic'd a |)icrcc|uisitc to it. 
Students might not be admittc'd to the foreign literature courses 
iiniil they know the language. This would free loieign language teach- 
ers for the teaching they are interested in and |)re|)ared lo;-. reach- 
ing machines may soon Iree the language teacher Iroin the elementary 
tasks anyway. 

Our analysis of goals in foreign language teaching can be duplicaUKl 
lor every other subject in the curriculum. Discrepancy between pro- 
fessed goals and actual achievement is a general phenomenon and lor- 
eigii languages, like mathematics, have the advantage ol having the 
outcome more measurable, while in other lields inemori/atioii, craib- 
ming, and other devices make measurement more dillic uli. 

After this discussion ol goals we turn to c onsidci ing some of the 
actual and potential ellects ol several academic subject matters on 
undergraduate learning. 

Literature and the arts — chama, painting, music — may be considered 
first. These subjects ofiei one of the best means lor Ireeing the im- 
pulse life. What we have in mind here is the possibility that through 
the guided study ol litciature the student may discover that impulses 
which he has found it nccc.vssaiy to inhibit can actually be expressed, 
sometimes symbolically and sometimes in other ways, if he knows 
enough about the world ar.l about himself. We assume that litera- 
ture is going to be taught in the right way — that is, that the teacher 
is going to require that the student undeistand the chaiaclers being 
studied bclore judging them. The student’s natural inclination, of 
course, is to judge characters in literature, as well as elsewhere, ac- 
coicling to the values that he brings with him to college. If liis anxiety 
is so great that he cannot tolerate any change in these values, he 
will of course not be good in literature. Hut if he gets the point, if 
he discovers that anything can be done in the imagination and that 
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everything that he has so far imagined has been done by somebody, 
and that those who did tlicsc things can be understood, then he is 
bound to admit into his scheme of things a broader range of human 
potentialities. I'hese he can see as present in himself as well as in 
other people. 'Mie thing about literature, as we understand it, is not 
that it simply releases iundamental impulses to be expressed in their 
original iuiulaineiital fonn — this could haiilly be called freedom; in- 
stead, it gives to the individual something of the very thing which 
made the creation ol that literature possible in the first [)lace, and 
that is the means for transforming the impulse life in such a way that 
it meets the recjuirernents of reality and of conscience — but meets 
them just barely. If tin's kittd of change in the individual is brought 
about through the study of literature, it will affect the individuars 
performance irr all of his other courses, as indeed in his life generally. 
Thus change hrought about by education in one discipline ramifies 
throtrghout the peisorrality and affects ways of responding to any dis- 
ci])! ine. 

Our point about literatitre and the arts may be emphasi/ed by call- 
ing atterrtion to the a|)peal of popular culture, that is to say the 
movies, television, comic books, arrd the like. 'These media afford 
incrans for conventionali/ing the individual phantasy life. They put 
into socially acceptalrle lotni phantasy themes which arc widespread 
among individuals in our society. It may be noted parenthetically that 
even the more extreme comic' books do not oiler phantasy themes that 
are more violent or penverse than are the phantasies which a child 
is capable c^l prodiicirrg l«r himself. When he produces them for 
hirnsell he has to deal alone with the anxiety occasioned by them. To 
know that othcT people have the same phantasy or that his own needs 
may be expressecl in public way.s, is probably a considerable relief to 
him. In the enjoyment ol these kinds ol po|)ular culture it is easy to 
sec that there is some gratification of impulses, the element of escape* 
as we sometimes say, and there is also instruction in how to feel, how 
to express emotion, even instruction in what to feel on given occa- 
sions, and in how emotions may properly be expressed. The a])j)eal ol 
what we call good literature and art is in some fundamental respects 
the same, but with several important dillcrences. As people develop, 
new needs arc generated, and hence there is the possibility of mote 
kinds of conllict among these needs. There is, as we have seen, more 
complexity of personality, and in these circumstances a person can 
derive benefit from literature and art only when what is presented is 
sufiicicntly subtle and c'omplicated to match the development of the 
person. As a person bcccjmes more cliflerentiaied he cannot identify 
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himself with gioss oversimplilied ein()tic)ii;il expiessioiis, iioi c.iii lie 
learn anything from childish material about how to express Ids adult 
feelings. Nevertheless, and perhaps more important, that which we 
value most highly in literature and the arts is topically in ver\ close 
touch with the impulse life, it is fai Irom being an acciilent that 
most of what is great in these area^ comes at one time or another into 
conflict with the authorities and is subject to being banned; though 
we hasten to add that everything that is banned is not gootl. Con- 
sider, for examj)le, the dillereiue beiween ;i play by Eugene O’Neil 
and an ordinary television drama. The niaik of the latter is always 
its conventionality. What is said and done and expresseil is ;dways 
in accordance with the piexailing motes. Although undoubtedly the 
impulse life finds some expiession. the channels for expression have 
been sharply drawn by conventional moialii), and the linal |)roducl 
is more a triumph ol the primitive (onscieiue than a vehicle for the 
expression ol impulse. Ehe passion ol the O’Neil play, on the other 
hand, is the i(*al thing, that is, it is a tine expiession of the impulse 
life, but fot this very leasoii the play must he good in the artistit 
sense in order for the niatiue or maturing person to enjoy it. Seen 
from this point ol view, taste is not something that tan be attpiired 
from those who have it, or think they do, but it is that precise balance 
of the impulsive, on the one hand, anti the lealisiit and sotially ton- 
forming, t)ii the other, that the iiitlivitlual re(|uiics in ttrder to .de- 
rive maximum saiisfaciit)n through his lesiKinses to literature and art. 

Wc have spoken earlier about the necessity lot thallenging the cog- 
nitive stiuc lures — the ctmt epiit)ns t)l tine’s sell anti ol the wtirld, the 
ethical princiiilcs — with whith the siutleni enters college. These struc- 
tures undoubtedly deiive in the main fioni the lamily and the lom- 
munily, and many have been taken tivei auttmialically anti have not 
been the object of the student’s own thought and expeiieiiie. It wtmld 
seem that the study t)l jf/iilosophy uud and the history of 

idras is nicely calculated to piovitle the necessaiy challenge. One of 
the chief aims of jihilosophy is to instill a sense til the tentativeness 
of all conceptual foi imilatioiis, of the possible flexibility til all con- 
ceptual devices, and ol the possibilities ol intei tianslation among dif- 
ferent ctmceplual systems. The study til religion alldrds a special tip- 
porttinity of examining not alone the vaiiely til conte|Uions but alsti 
the variety of beliefs tJiat have bc‘en or aie being held with great emo- 
tion, and thus to bring about undeistaiiding where the student might 
have felt strangeness or even repugnance befoie. It is to be rccogni/ed, 
of course, that the values and beliefs with which students leave col- 
lege are, often, not very dillereiu from the values and beliefs with 
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which they c*ntc;r college. 'Fhere is, however, the possibility that the 
values and beliels are now held in a dillercnt way, that they have a 
firmer basis in the subject's own experience and thought, and hence 
a dillerenl relation to other jmxesses of the personality. One might 
also expect that regardless of the content of one’s values and beliels 
at the moment, one lias available to him the means lor improving his 
decisions in this area as time goes on. (But we must remind ourselves 
that how the individual lunc lions in this area depends on many potent 
factors that have nothing to do with the content of the curriculum.) 

In approaching the areas ol tnathnnaiics and natiDal science^ we 
have to recogni/e that these subjects as they arc olten taught today, 
favor the maintenance' of defensive structures, tliat they play into 
the hands of the conventional, the restricting, the sujjpressing liinc- 
tioiis of the personality. "Flic study of these disciplines may very 
well su]>|>oii the aim of being a well-disciplined, well-controlled, well- 
behaved young lady or young man who grimly accepts the lonmdas, 
meiiKiri/es a mass of {actual material, and hands in meticulous lab re- 
ports. But we know that things do not have to be this way, that it 
is possible to leach science in a way that conveys its spirit rather than 
its facts or its precise tc'chnic|ues, a way that introduces the student 
to its waywai'd aspects as well as to its discipline. Sciemee, after all, 
is out to upset the existing order ol things. It is essentially daring and 
unconventional. Its rules, its discipline', derive out ol its own processes 
and needs, and have nothittg to do with conventional morality. Many 
young people who choose science hope thereby to capita li/e upon 
their prematurely organi/ecl corrscierre es. When science is chosen in 
this way, anct its discipline is used to su|>port the suppressing and 
controlling functions of the personality, it is very dilhcult to see how 
insti tiction iir these disciplines will later free the irrdividual. Would 
it trot be better to recruit lor scierree those students who are passionate 
and curious and out to discover and to change the world, atrd their 
to undertake to teach them the necessary disci|)lines? 

We hai'dly need to elaborate lire poirrt that if natural science is 
taught in the right way, or if the student discovers for himself what 
the subject is about, there is nothing that can be nioie instructive 
of how to think. 'I'raining in scientific thinking can rrrake air enor- 
mous difference when it conies to dealing with practical jrroblems or 
problems in human affairs as well. But it is obvious that our* natural 
science teachers, given the vast array of facts and principles which 
they feel they must somehow cover, often neglect to assure themselves 
that the students have grasped the fundamental modes of scientific 
thought. It may very well be that for the time being, until training 
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in tlic natural sciences has been refoimcd, j)syclioh)gy and social sci- 
ence migh! be the belter instruments lor leacliing studenis how to 
think. 

If taught in the right way, mathctnatiis, ollt'rs one ol the best 
means for training the inlelligcncc. Matlicmatics, as Frank Pinner 
(Chapier 27) stresses, can exhibit the processes of thought and of feel- 
ing by wliicli truth is discoveicd. The student may here learn that the 
maxims and theorems arc noi unalterable, that they do not have an 
objective existence but aie (leations of the human mind that aid 
the pursuit of truth. Pinner also points out that in mathematics one 
may learn of the dose allinity between beauty and tiuth, how it is 
that an elegant solution or tlie demonstrated genet alit\ ol a truth 
may be causes lot joy. When one looks at the matter in this light it 
betoines veiy sad to conlem])lale how many Noung |)eo|)le ate deprived 
of a great and inexhaustible sourte ol joy h) kinds of teadiing that 
leave them either terrified of anything involving mathematics, or else 
fixed in the notion that matheniatits involves nothing more than a 
set of devices lor manipulating mmibcis. 


CONCLUSION: CONDITIONS OF CTJRRICULAR 
REFORM 

The (ollegc (urriddum (an be a uni(|uely potent insttumcnl for 
the develojmient of personality. (aiiTCiiily the (urrictihim luHills its 
promise very inadequately because it does not iiuoiporaie a sophis- 
ticated attempt to make contact with the impidses and piesent situa- 
tion ol the student. The student is whatever he is: career oriented, 
rebellious, indiflerent. One may decry any ol these conditions. But 
the student is all that the cuiiiculum has tf) work with. Undoubtedly 
the curricular task would be dilfeient if the entering Ireshman were 
an “ideal” student. 'Hiere is no lack ol iniellcc iiial vitality in stu- 
dents, but it is a vitality that is often systematically discotitaged. The 
curriculum at present is t'>o much allied with the mechanisms ol 
social authority and of individual defensive coiiliol to make lelt its 
full developmental potential. 

We have indicated at the beginning that a redefinition of the cur- 
riculum is necessary in order to ensure its greater impac t. Even now 
there is an implicit acknowledgement ol the expendabiliiy of a great 
many curricular features. In most c'ollcges, individual students select 
an enormous variety of dillercnt courses. T'his amounts to an acknowl- 
edgement that there arc many ways of learning, and that any one 
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of the present particular ways tan be done without. TIic needed re- 
vision of the curritulum will, we believe, depend on at least the fol- 
lowing four condilions; (i) A better articulation of the central fea- 
I tires of differing curricular modes of j)resenlation and content. (2) 
Omtinuing experimentation; curricular experiments hitherto have 
depended on a curricular philosophy; once a curriculum to fit the 
philosophy was irrund, the experiment was over. We need curricular 
science; that is, a (ontinuing process of theoretically guided experi- 
itientation, and ass(\ssment of its results, so that a cumulative curricu- 
lar reform tan become built into the curriculum itself. (3) Sell-ex- 
amination ol teachers. 'I his could be done along the lines indicated 
in (Jiapter 9. (.\) Recognition ol the differing impact of the curricu- 
lum on dilfering students. 

Adccjuate redefinitions ol the curriculum will, therefore, have to 
wait for the future. But a beginning can always be made on the basis 
of past experience and present institutional patterns. The field is wide 
open to the exercise ol imaginative and experimental skills. 
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Anthony Ostroff 



Economic Pressure 
and the Professor 


T lic Idllowiiig essay was originally iniciulcd to be part of a 
much huger study ceutciiiig on what is called “ac ademic pres- 
sure“ — tliat is, on those prolessional and inslilulional pressures to 
which the college teacher is subject, and which are rellected in his in- 
tense involvement in institutional ])oliiics, administi ati\e and cpiasi 
administrative labor, and the dcspciate siitiggle lot publication. IJn- 
fortunaiely, that larger study could not be iompleted in time lor 
inclusion here. One lesult is that the pic\seiu essay, standing by itsell, 
fails to make clear two important points which would have been aj)- 
parent in its or iginally intended context. 

'I’lie iiioie important of these two jjoints, in terms of the intention 
of this essay, is this, the iiiusi deplorable ellec t ol the ccdlege pro 
fessoi’s economic situation is that it denic's him the o|)tion ol lelus- 
irig to submit to those academic pressures which arc- most destructive 
c:)f his teaching function, lie cannot choose to devote himself to teach- 
ing at the expense ol producing a sic'acly stream ol “publi.shable re- 
search,” and he cannot avoid participation in the vast buieauc lac ic^s 
of committee routine and i.iculty politics. '1\) refuse to join in any ol 
the nonteaching aspc*cls of academic life means to foileit hope ol pro- 
fessional advancement — and the collcfge teacher’s sole hope for eco- 
nomic survival is to reacli the to]> ranks of his prolession. 

All of this becomes particularly depressing when the intensity of 
conllict between teaching and nonteaching activity is seen, and this 
is not merely a matter of lec ogtri/iirg the direct usurpatiorr of teach- 
ing time by professionally recpiired but nontcaching activity; it is 
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also a niattcr oi applet ialing the subtle and pernicious elferts of so- 
(ailed “academic [ircssure” on the psydiolog) of the individual j)ro- 
fessor. Indeed, it is here that the increasingly disruptive drama of 
academic lile today is to be iound. 'I his is not to say that the psy- 
chological piofilems discussed in the present essay are trivial by com- 
parison to the moic intricate and devious problems created I)y aca- 
demic pressure, but it is to suggest that their chief importance lies 
in the contribution they make to the total complex ol problems aris- 
ing Irom strictly academic pressure — that is, hcmi pressure directly 
related to prolessional activity ircjuired c)l the college teacher today. 

l"he second point to be made in this introduction is that what fol- 
lows is chiefly concerned with ///c ro/Zege teacher in the humanities. 
riris may not alw'ays be kept sharply in focus in the essay itself. 
Many of the problems and pressures discussed ar'e general in academic 
life, and it has sometimes s(‘eined important to treat these in ways 
suggestive of their broadest relevancci. However, the one constant 
frame of reference is the college teacher in the humanities. 

1 feel obligcxl to add that I powerfully suspect the problems de- 
lineated in this essay are more generally relevant to the whole spec trum 
of college faculty than most readers will be jrrepared to admit. For 
all the reccait, dramatic improvement in the economic circumstances 
of some college and university professors itr certairr disciplines — es- 
jrecially the natural scierrees — it seems doitbiful that even the lot of 
the average college professor of pliysics or clienristry is very greatly 
inrproved over the average of the academic jrrolession as a whole. I'he 
widely publici/ed availabilit) of “fringe berrefils’'— consultantships, 
lesearcli grarrts, and the like' — to supplement income in the natural 
and social sciences, would seenr to a coirsiderable exteirt nrisleadirrg. 
Orre wonders how marry of the total number of teachers in the “al- 
fluerrt’' disciplines arc |)rivileged to enjoy these mircii-touted opjjor- 
tirrrities- -arrd how marry of them can use the opportunities to im- 
prove their ( ircurnstarrces lor- rrrore than very br ief terms. 

However sceptical one may be of the extent of improvement in 
the economics of academic life in disciplines outside the humanilic's, 
there is no doubt that there has been some improvernent generally. 
Bin within the disciplines of the humanities, which account for a ma- 
jority of all college teachers, there has bc*en no significant improve- 
ment for the past three or four decades. Real salaries have risen little, 
if at all; fringe benefits, practically speaking, are not available. Con- 
sultantships sinrply do not exist. Fellowship or research funds are 
nreager, and irrdividual opportunities lor securing tlreirr are few in- 
deed. If it is not consistently true throughout the acaderrric; profes- 
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sion, it is true in the luini.inities profcssioinil iiuonie equals 

salary — and salaries arc fright i ally low. I'liis fact, and some ol its con- 
sequences, arc the concern ol what follows. 


THE PROBLEM 

Certainly the most ch'seussed of all the problems faced by the pro- 
fessor is the economic problem. Whctitci or not teaching be a gentle- 
man’s profession, it has become very clear that one should not enter 
it wilhoiil a gentleman's means. I'oo often, howevei, coiuern with 
academic salaries ends with the shocked rt'cogniiion that our college 
icacheis genet all) make a good deal less than almost eversone to 
whom they ate compared, horn milkmen in Manhattan to caipenters 
in (California. The public cries that something must be clone — and 
fitids a grand t<)])ic for conveisation in the relative salaries c f the vari- 
ous professions and track's, and the time rec|uiied to train lot thetn. 
Attention sc'cms rarely to arrive at what academic salarie*. actually 
mean in economic terms to the professor, let alone the speci.il hard- 
ships the piolessor must suflei because of his low wages. 

The fact is that iti our picrsent, piospeious national economy the* 
academic prol'essioti as a whole l)elongs to the Iowct class, oi. at best, 
the lowei tnicldk'-class, economical!) spc'aking. In plain words, most 
tc'achcTS ate pool. Flie Hollywood steieolype ol the prolessor as a 
man in worn and tasteless clothes, chiving a deciepit cat lioni a home 
in nc:ed of repairs to give an address to the well-kept elders ol the 
town is not inaccurate in the physical image it piesents. It is only 
wrong in its suggestion that the profe^ssor, thiough some ivory-lowered 
preoccupation with ickas, is incliflereni to the* things of this world. 
If he is ill-dressed, ill-housed, ill-transpoi ted, and otherwise ill, it is 
because he cannot aflorcl good clothes, good housing, a good car, or 
even v'et'y elaborate medical aftc'iition. 

Still and all, he slays alive. Me is paid enough lor clothing and 
shekel, even if not of the rio.si elegant. I hc'ie is no need for extreme 
anxiety cjver his economic plight. He will sinvive. 

Rut there is some cjiieslion as to whether he will survi\e as a teacher 
and sc:holar of much wwth. Ihe experience of poverty, though it 
may have some humani/ing values, is. if continued long enough, de- 
structive of the life of the mind; and the average member of the aca- 
demic profession who lacks piivaie means may today be assured ol 
a long experience of poverty. 

1 use the word “poverty ” advisedly. We are acc ustomed to thinking 
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of it in mclo(lr;nnatic terms, as representing hunger, starvation, cold, 
helplessness, and of course where these circumstances exist they must 
make prior daim on our attention, wdiether we arc genuinely con- 
cerned with the welfare of all mankind or merely interested in tlie 
spectacle ol man. litit there is a poverty of deprivation as well as one of 
destitution, and it tan be a serious matter, which it is, in the case ol 
the atademit man. Of what does it — this “poverty ol deprivation” — 
consist? It is difficidt to describe. Like parenthood, it is something that 
has to be experienced to be understood. But perhaps a few figures may 
suggest some ol its cold facts. 


ACADEMIC SALARIES AND HOW TO LIVE 
ON THEM 

In most of the published studies of the economics of the academic 
profession, the statistics given have to do witli salaries of the varif)us 
academic ranks and of the profession as a whole in relation to past 
salaries and real purchasing power, or in relation to what has hap- 
j)ened to incomes in other occupations over the past decade or mote. 
Indeed, some of these statistics aie impressive. Jt is interesting to con- 
sider. for example, that in 1901 the top professor's salary in ihc IKS. 
was .*(7000 — for which today's equivalent would be upward of 
000.* It is interesting to ('ontemplate the fact that the pereentage gain 
in real income from 19^59 to 1957 was 79% for all forms ol employment 
in the United States. By 1957. physicians had gained 93% over their 
1939 real incotnes — and over .pio^ in dollar income; dentists had 
gained 54^;^ ; lawyers, about 45 • During the same period the real 
income of the academic man actually drclincd — from an income 

already inadeejuate in 1939 The average salaries of the learned prolcis- 
sions of medicine (including dentist ly) and the law, which only a few 
decades ago wx'rc more or less on a par walh those of the academic 
|m)fession, are now substantially more than double those of the aca- 
demic profession.- And ol course the income poasibilitirs of other pro- 
fessions are so enormously greater than the very best offered by the aca- 
demic profession that discretion forbids any specific comparisons. 

* Ucardslfy Riiinl. Pay and the professor, Atlantir Monthly, 199, April 1957. (Note: 
Rimil’s figure for the 1957 eciiii\aleiil l*» a 1901 salary of !I570(K) was $31,250. 'I'he 
19(10 ecpiivalent would certainly he. above .$35,cmx).) 

"Instructional salaric's in 39 .selecu*d college's and uni\ersi!ies for the academic 
year 1957-58. (A siud\ by the committee on the economic status of the profession ot 
the A.A.U.P. — final report), A.A.V.P. lUtilctin, March 1958, 44. 
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But althoiigli such figures as lia\c just been quoted are interesting, 
even dramatic, their diania lor most people seems to take place in a 
play of abstractions. What academic salaries adnally mean with reg,ird 
to the economic and social lile ol the (ollege teacher and scholar is 
rarely signified by such figures, or even by the liguies of actual salaries 
today. For example, what is told of a man’s life when it is reporleil 
that his gross income is .$5oo<» or Sfiooo a >ear? Not very nuiih, no 
doubt, to most people who live on a larger imonie. So it is not much 
use to report that the average salary ol the ( ollege and universit) in- 
structor in the United Staicvs toda\ is slightU under S5000 a year, or 
that the average salary lor assistant pioltssois is less than .'i>(*M)0(). Nor 
is it very useful merely to re[)ort that these salaries account lot most 
of the faculty below the agc! of foity — in other words, for most ol 
those who, after an average of fiom tinee to five uats of costl) giadii- 
atc study, have served from one to lilteen \eais in their institutions. 

It may be helplul, howevei, to consider what such salat ies ira) tneati 
in terms ol family budgets. Fhe lollowing examination, taken lioin 
the back pages of a 1957 issue ol the house oigan ol a Clalilotnia Dis- 
count flouse,'* is . . a s])ecific example and we leel a fairly tspical 
example of the economic situation, give or take a child 01 two, in 
which many . . . teachers find themselves.” It is already out ol date 
in terms cjl the continuing inllation (though not in teiins ol academic 
salat ies), and it relers to a high .school teacher with a Mastet’s dc'grce 
rather than to a college teacher with a Ph.D., hitt as it may tints eii 
in rellccting a college teacher’s budget today, it ens on the side ol 
con.servatism. 


.S'l'A'rUS: Mariiccl Male- tcac hc-r, age jjo, childrc-n. Master’s Degree, in his 
(itli year of teaching. 

.SAI. \RY: 55,050 per yc-ai BU r le.ss income tax, letireinent. medic ai insurance, 
yields I AKK-HOMK IVW of ri-.R MON Fll. 


MXKD MON rill. Y J.XPKNSK.S: 

House ])ayiiient (Purchase Ihicc-, $9,850) 

C;as. water, electricity, gaifiage 

'I'elephonc 

Food for family ol 5 

Milk 

Automobile (gas. oil, luhricaticm, repair) BU F NO T REPLACF- 
MFNl 

Payments lor replacement 01 puichase of all household furnish- 
ings K: furnituie, tools, equipment, etc. 


.$ 80.00 

20.00 
4 50 

1 25.00 

12.00 

20.00 

20.00 


=‘A teacher’s choice, A.G,h. (Associated Cicnei miiciit l-.iiiployees) Rcportci, Apiil, 


' 957 - 
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FIXED MONTHLY EXPENSES (continued) 

In sura tier: 

Rrdiuinj; term inortj^agc on home 
$8,000 Jife on htishand; .$1,000 on wife 
Aiitomohile insurance 

Total 3500 

Newsj)a|KT 2.00 

Haircuts for hushand (i every 3 weeks, at $2 each) 3.00 

Total .$31*1.50 

TAKE-HOME PAY 

MON T HLY EXPENSE «L*i.5o 


? 9 5 ” 

"J'he prohlem is to BUDGE T the remaining .$9.50 to cover the following items: 

1. (Clothing for 5 people 

2. (Cleaning 

3. Medicine and doctor olTice calls 
ij. Dental hills 

5. Prole.ssional (irowth 

a. Profes.sioiia] organ i/ation.s’ dues 
h. Bcjoks 

c. Periodicals 

d. Re.search travel 

6. Gar licen.se and taxes 

7. Books Xc niaga/ines (non-professional), retording.s, etc. 

8. Family recreation 

9. Eaniily vacations 

10. Christmas gilts, cards, etc. 

11. Birthday gilts (childreli only) 

12. Personal postage X: stationery 

13. I'oiletries 

1^. Upkeep on home (paint, etc,) 

15. Upkeep of lawn and laiid.scaping (seed, fertilizer, plants, etc.) 
i(i. Provision for children’s education 

17. Replacement ol automobile 

18. SAVINGS PR()(;RAM??^ 


No doubt it is unnecessary to point out that most of the items listed 
under Fixed Monthly Expenses are almost grotestjuely modest. 
(Housing, heating, teleplione, and dairy bills, for example, are today 
substantially above those listed in the table, even at a minimum.) It 
does not seem unreasonable to assume that the .$()ooo a year man in 

* Ibid, (Note: 1 have slightly re\isccl item 5 above, .substituting "research travel" 
for the original listing, which gave ' SuinincT .Sc'hcM>l & Extension ('c)iir.se.s." I his was 
clone to bring tlic listing to conform to a college teacher's needs rather than to tho.se 
of a high .school teachei.) 
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idGo could do liitlc belter than the $5000 a year man lepreseiued in 
i!ie above (onsklciaiion. Nor does it seem necessary to point out that 
a gross income ol at least an additional $1000 per year would be re- 
quired for a viable salary in terms of the modest budget outlined. 

Prom the budget as it stands, however', several things become per- 
leetly obvious. 7 ’he $5000 a year man in the academic proiessiori 
(where, like it or not, members are usually docked a lair percentage of 
their gross income for retiremciit, medical insurance, cK .) sinij>ly can- 
not afford many ol the necessities ol his lile. lie cannot really alforil 
out-patient medical ireatmeiit or dental cate. Even personal grooming 
at its most minimal — and (|uite apart Ironi his family’s needs for 
clothes, toiletries, and the like — is a dilhcull expense to bear. One may 
w'onder how he manages at all. 

Well, how iloes he manage? II he has no private means, he rents 
house or apartment rat her than owning his home, lor he has little 
hope of saving money for a down paymiMil lor purchase. 'Thus he 
avoids some ol the costs of upkeep ol properly which the home owner 
inevitably assumes — though he pays a juice in such measure ol eco- 
nomic and |)sychologicai security as the acc|uisition ol real property 
might jjiovide. (Needless to say, his house or a|>attment is likely to be 
a minimal facility if he is head of a family. He can’t rent much of a 
|)lace lor what he can allord to jxty.) He does almost all ol his shopjring 
at the ciu-rate stores. He buys cheajj clothes, guarcls them carefully, 
cuts down on cleaning bills the best he can. He encourages his wife 
to learn to jness Iris suits for him, to cut his hair lor him, and to 
inhibit sharj^ly her own natural desirc^s lor service at the hairdresser’s 
and beautician's, not to mention the women’s aj)|>ai'ei shojj. His diet 
and his family’s include an unusual amount ol macaroni, beans, rice, 
and other cheap loocls — casseroles will be coming out ol his ears for 
Nears. II he lives in a state where it is jxrssible to buy good horsemeat, 
he sometimes eats hoisemcal instead ol bcel. He drinks cheaj) wine in- 
stead ol good, and that is kejn to a minimum. (Little or no licpior-, ol 
course.) He buys his furniture secondhand from (;ood Will or the 
Salvation Army. When he acejuires thcaii, his ai)|)liances are used, his 
automobile is secondhand; il he is fortunate enough to have friends or 
family to jrass clothes on to him, he olteii wears used clothing. Most 
of the clothing and toys he acejuires lot his children are used when he 
gels them. y\nd e ven then he goes into debt. 

He feels obliged to jn'ovide reasonably good medical, optical, and 
dental care for hirnseil and his family. He attempts to maintain the 
illusion of a normal home at least for his children, so Christmas and 
birthdays arc obser ved (though he and his wife arc likely to exchange 
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only token gifts, if any at all, on these occasions). Once his children 
are beyond babyhood, he atieinpls to [)rovide some sort of vacation, 
at least loi iheni, il not lor the whole family, and even though that is 
likely to be at a church or YMCA or community-sponsoied caiiip, it 
means additional expense. C)1 course he has to replace the worn-out 
automobile, the broken bityde, the torn winter (oat. Probably, out of 
his rather moie-intense-than-norinal sense of community responsibility, 
he even gives a little something to diarity each year. So he goes into 
debt. And he worries. 

At the end f)l every month he is caught in the anxieties ol not being 
able to pay all his bills -anxieties especially wretched fVn him whose 
sense ol social and economic responsibility is especially keen (one notes 
in the tables ol the batik and loan (()m|)anies that the best credit risks 
— for small loans and financing — are teachers). Or he is caught up in 
the Irantic btisiness ol trying to economi/e still lurther to make it until 
payday live clays away. He i^iay manage to keep his economic- worriers 
iti the background of c'onsc iousness lor most of each month, but the 
last lew clays of the month are likely to be times when all else is 
dominated by the search lor ways now to meet the bills )i<no. I’he 
especially bad months may lead to longer periods ol despeiaie pre- 
occupation with .schemes to solve the incessant linancial problem. 
And always he is hauntcul by images of the clisastcT that could ruin 
him lor months or even year's — not the apocalyptic images ol atomic 
war or earlhc|uakc or the melting of the polar icecaps which are the 
hobgoblins of epic miiicls, but images of social and natural disaster on 
a personal .scale — another hike in the cost ol living, an accident beyond 
the .sco|)e of his medical insurance, the sudcleii breakdown of the car, 
or explosion of the water heater, or hole in the .scat of his pants. I’he 
smallest loss must be serious in the economy ol his lile. 

I'liis picture is not over-drawn. It will probably .seem so to most 
people outside the academic pi'ole.ssion, as well as to those many in- 
dividuals within it who are pri\ileged to pos.sess other means of sup- 
port in addition to their salaries — whether in the form of regular 
private income or in gifts such as automobiles or down payments on 
houses or other kinds of financial aid from families or friends. Uut the 
fact remains: the average salaries for the Icwer ranks of the academic 
profession do not provide even for the minimal level ol economic 
existence the college teacher is recjuiied to maintain. At this moment 
there must be literally thou.sands of college and university teachers 
whose financial situations are similar to the general ones here sug- 
gested. Moreover, the condition ol poverty here ascribed to the lower 
ranks of the profession is by no means confined to the lower ranks. 
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Only a minority of the entire working lone of college ami university 
faculty throughout the coiintr\ makes over S750C) a )ear. inchuling even 
those at the full professorshij).'* While in the junior grades, the aca- 
demic man is likely to mortgage his future earnings for a number of 
the fifteen or so relatively “liigh" salary years lie may hope to enjoy 
before retirement. Debts accumulated during the years as instructor 
and assistant professor may for some years usurp tlie increase of pay 
at the associate and lull professorstiip. This, plus new tax dillereniials 
at the higher pay level, pins the usual attempt to raise his siaiulard of 
living slightly — from horsemeat to bed. Irom an apartment to a house, 
or at least to private rooms loi the childien — may cause the average 
academician to continue suffering acute economic piessures well into 
his mature years in his prolession, if not to the veiy end of his days. 


CONSEQlJENtlES OF ECONOMIC DEPRIVATION FOR 
THE PROFESSOR’S RELATIONS WITH HIS JOB 

What are the conse(|uences of this economic im’dicameni with re- 
gard to the relation ol the professor to his job? For one thing, in the 
grim ellort to chaw abreast of his dc*bts, he will probably be lorccd to 
sjrend his siimmei -that invaluable respite horn the psychic- chain ol 
active teaching, that iinpeiative calm for research and pie|>aration .to 
teach again — in tc'aching. .At least, this will be true until he has 
reached a living wage in the senior ranks ol his piolession. And il he 
is not so loitunate as to get a summei teaching job, he will work as a 
bus driver, truck driver, factory hand, cannery worker', salc'sman, clerk, 
croupier'* whate\er emjilo\meiit business and labor* will let him 
have. Dtiiing the academic \ear he will snatch at stich jobs as his 
institution will allow him to take and as he c:an manage along with 
his regular teaching duties. He may legally take ou extra teaching 

slioiilcl pcriiaps he pointed out that lli<- tij»tirf foi tin* collrf'c tcaclici in llic 
hiiinanitics is piohalrly considciahly Inwci than this. Xvailahlt* salaiy studies of the 
acadeniir profc'ssioii ro\rr tlic wlintc ot the pioic.ssion. or selectc’d (and presuinahly 
ivprosciiiative) inslitiitions wiili.n it. ^I'tiey do not. Iio\ve\er, distingiii.sh among 
various disciplines witliin llie profe.ssion. I lu ii* is no doul)t tliai ilie iiumaiiities 
gcMierally serve as low nian on ilie ec*)iioniic totem pole ol academia. At many insti- 
tution.s, salaries “aho\e scale” iiiiisl he paiii to scieiilisis, eiigineeis, lawyeis, mc'dical 
doctois. and even certain .social scicMitists, to fiold such men again.st high-salary 
oppoiliinities in hu.sine.ss. industry, and piivate piactice. \verage and mean salaries 
for the profes.sion as a whole reflect these relatively high salaries wliich are, for the 
most pan, not available to the humanities professoi. 

"This is not mere rhetoiir. I ha\e known of college or university leathers woiking 
summers in all the oLCiipations naim'ci — and some olheis as well. 
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chores in his university or college extension or adult education pro- 
grams, he may accept speaking engagements before the Lions’ Club 
or the Baptist Ladies Literary Group, and if he is good at disguise 
and can keep his mouth shut, and has a sympathetic chairman, and is 
otherwise liaky, he may get away with clerking for a distant hardware 
store or raising |)oultty lor sale in his backyarcl.^ 

One dirc( t result of this extraprolessional employment is, of course, 
its interlereiKe with professional activity. As needed time for class 
prc[)aration, lor research, lor reflection, to say nothing of simple re- 
laxation, goes into chores in which the academic man should not have 
to engage at all. he is lelt short c)f time lor the best fulhllment of his 
professional obligations. 'Lhis problem extends through all ranks of 
the academic prolession, but it is especially serious for the younger 
members ol the piofession, who most desperately need time to work, 
not only to improve themselves by actual u^adiing and research ex- 
perience, btit also to prove themselves to their scMiior colleagues and 
(jualify for professional advancement by s|)e(ilic scholarly accom- 
|)lishment. 

"I’here arc further conseejuences, however. More subtle, but at least 
ecjually destructive of his effective j)erformance in his role as teacher, 
gentlcmian, and scholar, will be those psychological pressures the col- 
lege faculty member suflers as a more or less direc t iTsult of his cco 
nomic predicament. While struggling with his financial anxieties, 
while preoccupied with worries about feeding and clothing his family 
deccMitly, educating his children, meeting the inevitable, un|nedic table 
bills continually arising beyond the limits of his allowal)le indebted- 
ness as well a: his budget, he will not be able to give himself \cry fully 
to the jobs of research and teaching, which rec|uiie nothing less than 
total conceniiation if they arc to be done properly. As long as he rc^ 
mains truly dedicated to his job, any frustration ol his ability and will 
to do it well will be especially painful to him. Indeed, as he finds him- 
self doing less than the job he lecls he should do, he may fall into feel- 
ings of insecurity and guilt which may still further inhibit him from 
fulfilling his academic role as he conceives it, and he may thus become 
involved in that vicious c irc le of perscmal insecurity which feeds and 
fattens on itself until some act of fate or fortune or will brings it t<3 
a stop. 

But this disruptive pressure of financial anxiety on that peace of 
mind needed fc')r good work is only the most obvious ol the psycho- 
logical pressures to which the professor’s economic situation may con- 
’ Ihhi. 
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tribute. Ihere is also a problem ol social insecuriiy wliiih helps to 
undermine his morale. 

The professor finds himselt, in his secondhand life, in a difficult 
position in the community. Me would hold up his head among his 
neighbors, but all those status symbols in terms of wliicli he is likely 
to be judged seem to be arraigiietl against him. In all die jiublit lerms 
of his economic position (his dothiiig, automobile, lurnitnre, ability 
to entertain, etc.), he is inferior lo almost all tluise people with whom 
he would associate, except ioi colleagues. That this means he is neces- 
sarily looked upon by most ol his (ommunity as a man who does not 
quite measine up is something of which he (piickly becomes aware, 
and by which lie may be considerably troubled. The problem is not 
merely one of social status in terms of the “right” [lossessioiis; it is 
also a problem of active social relations outside the academy. 

As c iti/en and neighbor in a prosperous nation, il not as sc holar and 
gentleman in whatever country ol his mind, the j)rc)lc‘ssor would riN 
cipiocatc dinner invitations; he would even oiler his nonacademic 
Iriends the same (are they have olfeied him; hc‘ would now and then 
accept their suggestions that he accc)inp:iny them to the theatre or 
opera; he would go with them to the week-end lake or skiing lesort to 
which they so cordially urge him. llis social ambition entirely out of 
hand, he would even reciprocate their gilts at Chiistmas time. That 
he can do none ol these things, or. at bc’st, can do them only very oc- 
casionally, and then only with consideiable guilt at the insult to his 
already ;ibuscd budget, p;iins him. He is likel) to have an incori igible 
sense ol propriety in social matters — to say nothing ol noimal pride. 

The college teacher may not care for the usual status symbols, per se, 
so much as his neighbors do, but he does care to live preseiitably in 
material teims, and he wishes to enjoy true equality with his neigh- 
bors. lie wishes to paiticipate normally in the social alfairs ol his 
community, not as a poor relation. However, even where he enjo)s 
the alleclion ol his nonacademic fiiends and neighbors, and a real — 
if somewlnit curiously compai tmeniali/ed — measure ol their respect, 
he finds that again and again in relations with them he is reminded ol 
his precarious economic plight in humiliating ways, and there are 
usually unlortunate conscxjuenccs. 

An immediate and lairly common result of the academic man’s in- 
security in social relations outside the academy is that he tends in- 
creasingly to limit himself to association with members of his own 
profession. This is, of course, undesirable from the point of view of 
the whole sc^iety he serves. As an intellectual, simply as a man who 
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thinks — il not also as one who is traditionally expected to possess not 
only a broad knowledge ol human affairs but some wisdom in them, 
as well — the teacher and scholar is of great j)otential value as an aciive 
participant in the social and civic lile ol any Iree society. It is a shame 
when this value must be rendered endlessly potential — that is to say, 
inactive — by the academic niairs withdrawal from the social life ol 
his (oinnuinity at large. 

His wiihdiawal is lurlher undesirable in terms of his function as 
educator, il noi also as scliolar. Without doubt the teacher, ideally, 
shoidd be in laitly intimate contact with the life of his society in all 
its aspects and on ail its levels. Not only is this important with regard 
to the continual adjusiment to leality of that criticism of lile which 
it is his function to teach; it is important in terms ol knowing how 
most elfectively to teach. Insolar as he is not in contact with the 
thought, thc‘ values, the attitudes ol milieus outside the academy, the 
prolessor lisks failing to make contact with his students. His task may 
be to provide his stticlents with new, larger, better frames of reference 
for expel ience than those they biing to college with them, but often 
he must fiisi leach tlurni within their own Iranies of reference, and to 
do so he must know what these are. 

For all the importance of the above considerations, fiowever, the 
most serious immediate consecjueiue ol the academic man’s with- 
drawal fioin the general social life ol the community may be (since 
such withdrawal is usually accompanied by commitment to the acad- 
emy lor soc ial as well as for |>iofessional lile) that it leads toward a 
kind of prolessional incest which often develops within the academy; 
that is, it is a helpful fac tcjr in the development of the academy as a 
closed system, socially, psychologically, and |>oliiically. 'Fhe conse- 
cjuences ol such development, in terms ol institutional and proles- 
sional pressures on the laciilty hiciiibcT, may be great and highly de- 
stiuctive of thcjse ideals of luniuinistic development which seem to 
characteri/e tlie highest aims ol higher education — at least, as those 
are generally stated. (Problems of professional and institutional pres- 
suies, especially in relation to the strucitne of the college or tiniversiiy 
as a closed system in terms ol the faculty member’s position, are far 
too complex for discussion within the limits of this essay. They are 
mentioned here, liowever, because it is important to suggest that they 
are not to be divorced frciin the economic aspects of academic life.) 

At the same time that the academic man may, for essentially eco- 
nomic reasons, sillier considerable frustration of his natural wish to 
participate normally in the .social and civic life of his community, he 
also sulfers another kind of Irtistration which may contribute psychic 
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pressures capable of interfering with the best pei forniancc of his job. 
In his private life he is almost certain to be cheated in considerable 
measure of realizing those ver^' values he had joined the academy to 
serve— not. perhaps, the intellectual values (although these would 
seem to be affected too), but certainly the aesthetic values, if one can 
separate truth and beauty, those two classical components of the good 
lile. (And of course it is the good life in which the professor, in the 
humanities at least, seeks to instruct.) 

'Fo speak of beauty in the prc'scnl context may seem an imperti- 
nence, especially when it remains as impossible to deline as truth. But, 
as with truth, it can often be shown to our satisfaction where beaut \ 
lies: this is a beautiful suit of clothes; that is a beaut ilul house; liere 
is beautiful music; there is a beautilul painting. And when one has 
spent one*s lile developing taste, it is usually easy to rccogni/c the good, 
the beautilul, the true, when one comes upon them. I hese things, in 
their real forms, are imperative in their appeal to the man who can 
rcTogni/c them. Hut, ah, the cost of a well-wrouglit iiriil ^ 

To be sure, the professor can find his hooks in the library, paintings 
in the museum, gardens in the park, clothes, architectme, artilacts ol 
fine design, on tJie streets. He is lai from deprived ol sight and ex- 
perience of all that he necessarily ailmires. If his philosophy he true, 
he may fulfill his aesthetic needs well enough, with a little elloit. He 
must be an imperfect idealist indeed to be made morbid by not beiirg 
able to buy the book, the handsome table, the giacelul chair, with 
which, all other things being c(|ual, he would furnish his home. It is 
hard to take seriously his ilespair at sending his students to plays and 
concerts he cannot alford. He is aheady steeped in (ulturc, and surely 
his mind, his memory, his iniagination, if any gooil, will su]>ply him 
in spirit with what he may miss in the flesh. Besides, eight years ago 
ho traveled to Rome, and that should hold him for a whilel But alas, 
it does not, except as a debt on whidi he is still paying. 

What must be rccogni/c:d is that although the academic man may, 
for the most part, be lar less preoccupied with the material things of 
life than most other men, material things have their imjioitancc for 
him — and in some respects he must be interested in them in ways that 
may seem extravagant to a civilization mindful of those historical be- 
ginnings in which teachers and tutors were slaves. 

What may to some people seem material luxuries may, to the teacher 
and scholar, be spiritual necessities. Although the professor will not 

" rhe; allusion is to John Donne’s poem, “ The Canoni/.ition,” in which the follow- 
ing lines occur: “As well a wcll-wroiighi urn hccoiiics/ The greatest ashes as half-acre 
toinhs.” (Ed.) 
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ask half-acre tombs of life, he may reejuire well-wrought urns. Like 
all men he may sometimes dream of luxury, but unlike most men he 
niusi always recjuire excellence — and to be deprived of it even in the 
most modest aspects ol his private life is to be denied what he can 
scarcely help regarding as both his privilege and his right. I'hcre is 
small justice for him in working lo create audiences for Shakespeare 
and being himsell unable to afford attending productions of Shake- 
speare’s plays. lie cannot help l)ut leel bitterly the irony that forbids 
him to support at least by subscription those intellectual and cultural 
journals to which he gives his allegiance and on the existence of which 
he may leel his own enterprise somewhat depends. lie cannot avoid 
the humiliation ol his own sensibility by the relative scpialor in which 
he must live; the worn upholstciy, the faded wallpaper, the ugly lamp, 
all in his home that is less than clean, less than well-wrought, must be 
an ollense to his sensibility, shapeal by training, if not by instinct, to 
value intelligence, grace, dignity, in the things of this world as well as 
in human ac tioii. 

Moreover, in an important sense the personal or private ac\sthetic: 
or spiritual needs of the prolessoi suggested above are also proles- 
sional necxls. As he seeks to establish in his students habits of buying 
books, rc'cordings, |>ainlings, of supporting as well as appreciating the 
arts in all theii forms, as he encourages them to ccmimitment to the 
idea ol beauty as well as morality, ol grace as well as justice, ol honor 
as well as honesty, he must feel an obligation to serve as a model ol 
what he preaches. 'To be unable to do so, indeed, to have to con- 
tradict in the appearance 9I his life a good deal of what he professes, 
is to seem t«- betray himself in his role as mentor, as man ol learning 
and the arts. The |)roblem is, perhaps, a delicate one, but it may have 
indelicate consccjuences. 

Roth by his nature and by his piofessional sense of obligation to 
those ideals he serves, the professor must be given to espousal of the 
excellent. Rut because of his economic situation he must provide — in 
almost all the visible aspects of his piivate life — cxemidification ol 
the mediocre. I’he tension between the two may be vety great. At best, 
the academic man must stiller a soTiiewhat schi/ophrenic sense of him- 
self, split between his aesthetic commitments on the one hand and his 
material realities on the other. At worst, he may fall into paranoia. 

The professor is aware that as a model of what the life c>f the mind 
may lead to, he presents little to appeal to his students, most cjf whom 
know perfectly well that it -is in the w'orld outside the academy they 
arc going to live their lives. Indeed, he knows that in the image he 
presents in his private life, which is often far from unknown to his 
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students; he is a living lomloit to the Philistinism he jn-obably con- 
siders it his job to correct. Furthcimore, he is aware that many, if 
not most, of his students regard him with a measure of condescension, 
however tempered by more longenial aiiitiides it may be. He is. alter 
all, in terms ol that image ol ilie good life constiucteil by llolhwootl 
and Madison Avenue, a lailiire. His iiiudents do not always forgive him 
tliis. What can (hey be expected to feel toward a man they aie asked 
to treat as a superior but whose position in the “real world" outside 
the academy hardly commands respett? 

As the professor is aware ol the pit\ or disgust or contianpt of his 
students, or at least ol the logic that would |)io(luce such attitudes, he 
is likely to stiller a measure ol ilespair. He feels he must (ommaiul the 
respect ol his students il he is to succeed as their teach(*r aiul mentor. 
To have some of the teims in whidi he will or will not command their 
respett be utrorl) out ol his conttol (i.e., those aspects of his piivate 
life and relations to society whith are determined by his economic 
situation) is a dillitiilt thing to bear, at best. He may rise above the 
problem by his sheer brillaiue or devotion as a teacher, but the proi)- 
lem remains a problem, surmounted or not. I'oo olten it may alfect 
(he piofessor advetsely in his relationships with students. 

For cxamj)le, he may, in retaliation against his students’ lack of 
respect lor him (real or imagined), develop a contempt of his own lor 
them. II he can view them as largely frivolous or witless, and generally 
unworthy of respect, he can comlortably discount any n(*gative view 
they may take of him. Naturally, he will not consciously set about 
arranging his defenses, but aiTangc them he nevertheless may. 

It is by no means uncommon for the college prolessor to develop 
rather strong negative attitudes toward his students, es|)ec:ially his 
undergraduates. (One may sj^eculate that graduate^ students tend to 
escape such faculty attitudes in part because the laculty member sees 
them as apj)ientices to his own misery.) Fortunately, although almost 
every campus has its classroom tyrants, those tcaclieis whose hostility 
toward their students is operr and extreme are relatively few; but so 
are those teachers who lc‘el no hostility at all. Most members of the 
academic’ profession are aware, on honest introspection, ol a trouble- 
some arnbiv;dencc in their leelings toward their students. Most woiiUl 
feel respect and everr alfection for their students, but at the same time 
they do Icel these things they also feel resentment, envy, contempt, 
animosity. As such attitudes are general psychological defenses (rather 
than occasional functions ol personal problems with particular stu- 
dents), they are bound to have their deleterious eflcct on teaching. 

Certainly more than economic lactors may contribute to the estab- 
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lisliinerit oi ncj^ative faculty atiitiules toward students: sexual factors, 
factors of our general cultural situation of the moment, and factors of 
more or less purely institutional pressures, may also be extremely im- 
portant. But there is no doubt that the economic factor may play a 
major role, if not as the main agent of conllict, as its necessary catalyst. 

Again and again the professor must experience direct reminders ol 
his economic inferiority not merely to his society in general, but to his 
students in [>articular. Again and again he must watch his students 
graduate into jobs far mote remunerative than his own, and he must 
face tliem ret inning for visits after, in a few years, accomplishing a 
measure of maieiial suet ess he can never hope to equal. Again and 
again he must watch them, as students, soar off to their winter nmun- 
lains or sunny islands, or summer lakes and luxuries, and witness them 
easing their difficuli lot between vacations by balms of new clothes, 
tonvei libles, books, records, parties, and all the paraphernalia oi 
upper-class student living perpetually before his eyes and beyond his 
means. 

Although he will not often consider himself in direct competition 
with his students in any ol these aspects, as he must nevertheless sec 
many ol his students as constant, ironic reminders of his own depriva- 
tion, he is almost bound to envy thciin sometimes. He may resist the 
change of his envy into resentment, by a supreme philosophical adjust- 
ment. He may even rejoice in the good luck of his more fortunate 
students, through some truly selllc'ss interest in their happiness and ac- 
ceptance ol his own more clillicull lot. But it is equally possible that 
he may resent them for having caused him envy, or to compensate foi 
his guilt at feeling an envy he knows he should not feel, and the re- 
sponse can become habitual and generalized to include all students. 

It is impossible here to discuss the forms ol faculty resentment ol 
students. The problem is clearly in the province ol the psycholc^gists. 
But it seems proper to suggest that vaiious though the foims of nega- 
tive faculty attitudes toward studeiits may be, and wide though the 
range of their expression may be — Irom the most lawning and Halter- 
ing behavicn* to the most savage kinds of classroom authoritarianism 
— they must almost invariably stand between the professor and the 
best jjerformance of his job as teacher. 


URGENCY OF THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

Usually the plea for better salaries on the college and university 
levels of the teaching profession are made on two grounds. The first 
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is the ground of expediency: we must pay better salaries if we are to 
continue to attract the necessary recruits to the acailcmy to keep it 
staffed. The second is the ground of simple human decency: we should 
pay our professors more because— well, it’s the right thing to do. Too 
often this second argument is sentimentally advanced: too often it 
smacks of charity and condesccnsioii. Sentimentality is a nice device 
for avoiding action, and it is a nice device for avoiding the facts. 'The 
facts do make the second argument a real one, but they also urgently 
present a third: greatly improved academic salaries are imperative if 
the academic profession is to function as it should. 

In liis present economic situation the professor linds himself, in his 
relation to the community, to his stiKlents, and to that complex of 
ideals he originally entered the academy to serve, trapped in condi- 
tions of frustration, huiniliation, and irony, which are almost impos- 
sible to transcend and yet which must be transcended ii he is to suc- 
ceed in those ambitions of fine teaching and line scholarship with 
which he began his career, and which conform to the nation’s tradi- 
tional and hopeful conception of his task. The personal insecurity, 
the inevitable sense of failure before family, neighbors, and even stu- 
dents, the helpless and frantic pieoccupation with the most mundane 
concerns, which are all direct consecpicnces oi his poverty, obviously 
will make it difficult, at best, for the academic man to achieve that 
combination of command, detachment, and involvement, essential tf) 
effective teaching. 

The urgency of the economic (>roblem of the academic prolcssion in 
terms of recruitment and retention of faculty has been much dis- 
cussed in the past lew years. Ihere is no doubt that the problem is 
already severe or that it will become increasingly acute. On the one 
hand, the si/e of the demand for new recruits to the acadcmiic pioles- 
sion is without precedent, and it promises to grow enormously in the 
immediate future. On the other hand, the academy is now subject to 
competition for new personnel in ways it has never before had to face: 
we have never in the past had a situation in which so many forms of 
intellectual employment other than academic life were available as 
there are now; we have never had a situation in which much more 
lucrative employment was so generally available to men outside the 
academy as now; we have never had a situation in which men within 
the academy were so harassed and underpaid as at present. It would 
seem that unless the economic circumstances of the academic profes- 
sion are rapidly and considerably improved, there will soon be critical 
problems in staffing our colleges to meet the national need for higher 
education, at least in the field of the humanities, if not in all areas. 
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But at least equally crucial are those psychological aspects of the 
economic problem — those little discussed side-effects of the economic 
disease in the academic profession which tend to cripple pride and 
self-respect, and to develop attitudes inconsistent with the proper 
function ol college faculty. 

Money is the sign of value in a capitalistic society. As the academic 
profession continues to see itself i/t/valued, as it were, it may well recall 
Plato’s com|)laint when he saw the Athenian democracy declining. 
“Hie young feel themselves on a level with the old. "Feachers fear and 
flatter their students; students despise their tc'achers. Horses and asses 
have a way of marching along with all the rights and dignities of Iree- 
inen.” 

Jt is too easy to imagine the college jjrofcssor today, struggling to be 
the moral superman the world would evidently have him be — with 
fine philoso|)hy accepthig his second-class socio-economic status as a 
trivial price to pay for his academic career — wistfully reassuring him- 
self, “I am neither a horse nor an ass . . 



PART 


IV 

STUDENT SOCIETY 
AND STUDENT CULTURE 

e avinj^ iliscusscil ciliicatioiial procedures wc liirii now lo an- 
other potent aspect ol the student’s enviioninent — the 
extrarurricular social system in which he lives lor loin yeais. Recent 
studies (rreedman, Suchman, (iold.sen et al., i()ho; New- 

comb and Wilson, in i)ie.ss) including thcvstudies reported in this part, 
leave no doubt tliat what students leain in college* is deteimined in 
very large measure l)y thcii lellow students oi, moie |)recisc‘ly, by the 
norms of behavior, attitudes, and values that |)iev.iil in ilie peei- 
grou])s to which each student must bi'long. What are the gioups that 
make up campus society, what are their noniis, and what are the means 
by which conformity with these norms is induced? I'hese are the 
cpiestions upon which the tlnee chapiters of this part are mainly fo- 
cused. 

But in approaching these fjuestions we must at the same lime look 
at student groups in anothei pel sped ive. As Dr. Newcomb makes 
clear in Chapter these groups and what they stand lor arc cletcr- 
minc?d as much as they are determining. To a considerable c^xtenl, the 
norms of these grcuips rcprc*sent the collective responses ol students, 
who have cc*rtain dispositions in common, to the sittiation in which 
they find themselves after enteiing college. 'Muis, student society and 
student culture have to be regarded not only as aspects ol lire particu- 
lar student's environment, but also as asjrccts ol the behavior ol stu- 
dents in general, as ways in which they :idapt themselves to the situa- 
tion of being young and in college, riie present part, then, is a bridge 
between Part III, which has dealt with what is clearly “environ- 
ment'’ Iroin the student’s [>oint ol view, and Part V, which is con- 
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cerned with bdiavior in the role of student. It will be seen in Part V 
as well as in the piesent part, however, that the behavior of the in- 
dividual student in college is closely connected with student culture, 
partly as response and partly as contribution to it. 

The present part oilers, first, a theoretical treatment of the forma- 
tion and functioning of student groups, and then two concrete ex- 
amples of student society and culture in particular institutions. Dr. 
Newcfirnb jjresents in Chapter isj a contribution to the general social 
psychology ol peer groups. Dr. BushneH’s report on V'assar students 
((Chapter i.j) and Dr. lJughes, Dr. Decker, and Dr. Ceei’s report on 
student behavior in the University ol Kansas Medical School (Cliapter 
15) are ethnographic studies; these authors, although offering some 
theoretical conceptions of their own, describe in some detail the 
content ol tire group norms that develop and are disseminated in 
these [iarticular settings. 

In Newcomb’s theoretical iiamework, tire conditions of ])eer-group 
lormation are prinraiily prec'ollege accjuairrtance, j>ieseirt propincjuity, 
and siiirilarity ol the students’ attitudes and interests. I he main basis 
for the group’s iirlluence upon its members is to be found iir the fact 
that because huirran beiirgs need each oilier the group acc|uires power 
to reward conformity and to punish dissidence. The amount of peer- 
group inlluence is believed to vary with such conditions as the si/e 
and homogeneity of the group, its isolation from groups haviirg diver- 
gent norirrs, and the imjrortaiice the individual attaches to being ac- 
ceptcxl by his peers or to lullilling liis obligations as interpreted by 
them. Nc'wcomb argues that peer-group inlluence and educational 
objectives a’e not necessarily aniitlretical, and he pc^inis to some condi- 
tions under which educational puipcjses may be served through the 
processes ol peer groups. 

Hushirell ap|n'oaches the student culture at Vassar in just the way 
an aiithropolcigist would approach the study of an American Indian 
tribe. VV\; are ollered a picture of lile as it is lived by the student irom 
day to day and from semester to semester. In the anthropological tr adi- 
tion, Bushnell has set about gathering a great many concrete facts to 
pi'Cjxiie the gioiind for generali/alions about a particular culture and 
for instructive comparisons among a variety of cultures. 

'I hc details of student life at Vassar lend themselves well to treat- 
ment in theoretical terms. Thus wc find in Bushnell’s account ex- 
amples of all the conditions which, according tc) Newcomb, are neces- 
sary to the formation of peer groups. We see here also why it is that 
the inlluence of the peer group is strong at Vassar: all the circum- 
stances that in Newcomb’s view lavor such inlluenccs are clearly in 
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evidence. But Bushiiell is particularly interested in the content of the 
peer-group norms, in the whole configuration of attitudes, values, and 
ways of behaving that constituie the student tuliurc. It is in the daily, 
weekly, and yearly rounds of tlie sludents that he finds the elements of 
this culture; and it is through close observation ol student lile that he 
is led to some of the sources ol this cuhuie and ol its variations: in 
traditions that are maiiuained even though the ( ircumstancc's that 
gave rise to them have changed, in the partic ular stiains and possibili- 
ties of the college environment that call for collective response, in the 
situation ol the middle- and upper-middle-class young woman in the 
society of today, and in the larger national cidiure, which the peer 
group interjnets and transmits in a characteristic way. 

In Bushneirs conceptual scheme there is in each American collc'ge 
a student cidture and an academic (lacult\ and administration) cul- 
ture; the two are in a **('ontacl situation," in which the faculty has ac- 
cepted the task of "accul titrating" the “underdeveloped naiion" ol 
students, while the students, with a laiily realistic view ol the |)rc*- 
recpiisites to a pleasant life on the campus, and of what is needed to 
achieve a secure life after graduation, are much taken up with sociali- 
zation — “enculturatioii" — within their own group. In the teims of 
this scheme Bushnell describes some ol the basc‘s and lorms of the 
students' resistance to acculturation, and he makes it clear that the 
facidty’s task is a difficult one under the conditions that prevail 
Vassal* and in many ol our colleges at the present time. Like New- 
comb, however, he prclers to end on an optimistic note; he expre.sses 
the Impc that increasing understanding ol the social |uc)ce.s.ses on the 
campus will l(*ad to a leversal ol existing trends. 

I'he chapter by Hughes, Becker, and (;eer ieprc;.sents the one in- 
stance in the present volume in which a graduate school, rather than 
the undergraduate college, has been made the object ol study. 1 here 
is a special reason for this inclusion, in the giadualc* school, and per- 
haj)s particularly in the prolc?ssioiial school, as Hughes, Becker, and 
Geer pcjint out, students begin with similar inlet ests, attitudes, and 
goals; they are subjected lo the same pressures — often iiiien.se ones — 
at the same time, and they work in close association w’ith one another 
and in relative isolation Irom giotips having dillerent ncums; hence, 
it seems, we find in such .schools the clearest examples of the processes 
involved in the formation and functioning ol student groups. We arc 
reminded here of the fact that in Chapter lo the best examples of 
students who adopt faculty members as models come from the graduate 
school. The implication to be drawn from this is not that in the 
graduate schools the inlluentc ol the faculty is strong relative to that 
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of fellow students; it is ruther that in graduate school the student is 
in a situation that leaves him peculiarly open to influence by his as- 
sociates, both teachers and peers. He is now lully committed to a life 
goal — he is “playing for keeps” — and hence highly sensitive to what- 
ever might appear to favor or hamper his progress; he is open to 
anxiety, disappointment, frustration; his “need for other human 
beings,” to use Newcomb’s phrase, is strong, and it is likely to find 
expression in deep-going relationships with his associates. A com- 
parison of the student culture described by Hughes, Becker, and Geer 
with that described by Bushnell shows that processes that loom large 
in this medical school arc present in less extreme degree in a college 
and, at the same time, that there are important differences between 
the two cultures studied. It was with considerable regret tliat the 
planners of this volume gave up their original inteniion ol addressing 
themselves to higher education in general, rather than to education in 
the undergraduate liberal aits college alone. The larger undertaking 
would have foiced our analysis onto a higher level of abstraction, and 
it is likely that our understanding of both giaduaie and uiulcrgraduate 
education would be dcciiencd WTre we able to examine botli, within 
the same general frame of reference. It will no doubt be agreed, how- 
ever, that the scope of our in(|uiry is large enough as it is. 

Hughes, Becker, and Geer conceptualize student cidturc much as 
Bushnell does: it is a system of definitions of the problems and situa- 
tions with which students arc confronted and a set of understandings 
and agreements concerning ways in which the problems might be 
solved and the situations mastered. Student culture in medical school, 
according to these authors, has two major iunctions: first, to provide 
modes of adaptation that make the pressures ol the school tolerable 
and not too upsetting to the iiKlividual student, and, second, to pro- 
vide support for patterns of behavior which, though they are in the 
interest of the students as they see it, may be at variance with what is 
desired by the faculty and administration. The authors describe, in a 
manner that is consistent with Newcomb’s theory, the ways in which 
entering freshmen become a group and arrive at their common under- 
standing of such matters as what medicine is, and how much work is 
necessary, and how to budget their time in ordci to pass examinations. 
Massing on to the clinical years, the authors show how the students, 
who have now arrived at an agreed conception of medical practice, 
decide as a group, what to study, how much work to devote to particu- 
lar tasks, and what to demand of their instructors — all on the basis of 
what is considered useful to future practice. The problem for the 
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medical educator, as Hughes, Hccker, and Geer see it, is how to raise 
the level of suitably directed effort on the part of the students; and 
the solution, these authors suggest, lies in finding for the particular 
institution the right combination of types of students and of functions 
to be performed; this may involve inducing at least some students to 
creale new images of themselves and of what they might become. 

We have omitted Irom consideration in this pari the most time- 
honored and widely used approach to what is sometimes called stu- 
dent culture; thal is, the survey, in (|uantitative terms, of the beliefs, 
atfitudes, and values of large populations of students. Kat/ and Allport 
(1931) were the pioneers of this approach, and findings of rcreiit and 
continuing studies are icadily available. I'o mention some prominent 
examples, there are the reports of the Cornell Values Study, among 
them (ioldsen et al. (ufnii), Suchman (195S), Jacob (1957), ihere 
are ihe contributions 10 the volume now being edited by Newcomb 
and Wilson (in press). Various chapiers of ibis present volume report 
c|uantitative findings concerning the beliels, atiiiiides, and values of 
students: we have seen in Part II something of the outlork of the 
freshman, and reports of what students of various categories think 
appear prominently in Chapiers 17 (Beieiier and Freedman), 19 (Sum- 
merskill), 21 (Stern), 23 ('Faylor), 2j (Webster, Freedman, and Heist), 
25 (Freedman), and particularly in Chapiei 17 in which Beardslee and 
O’Dowd describe their study of what students think about occupa- 
tions. In j)Ianning the present part we wTre thinking of student culture 
not as the aggregate ol beliefs, attitudes, and values that students, in 
general or by subgroup, express, and that have vaiious sources; we 
were thinking rather of student culture as a system of “understandings 
and agicenienis,” conceining the iec|uirements ol the student role, 
thal is imicjue to each campus and to each campus subgroup; that may, 
in most places, be distinguished from the acadcmiic culture, and that is 
presumed to have its origins in conditions that exist on the particular 
campus. Studies guided by this conception do not lead to generaliza- 
tions about what students think; we may hope, however, that such 
studies may lead to general i /a lions about the conditions and processes 
that pioduce particular patterns of culture, and about the ways in 
which student cultures inlluence individuals. Cieneral knowledge of 
this kind may eventually make it possible to modify student culture in 
ways thal arc favorable to educational objectives. I’hc authors of all 
three of the chapters in this jiart address tliemselvcs to this problem; 
it is a prominent concern also of Pinner (Cluiptcr 27), of Jcncks und 
Riesman (Chapter 22) and, as we have seen, ol Bay (Chapter 28). 
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JLQJ/ Theodore M. Newcomb 

Student Peer-Group Influence 


S tudents, like otlicr people, are members oi groups, and all 
groups (as distinguished fiom arbirrary categories) have 
power over their members. This [)aper deals, in necessarily oversimpli- 
fied wa)s, with the nalure, the sources, and the cllects of such power, 
and also with the general problem of relationships between those 
effects and the presumed objects ol college experience. I shall not for 
present purposes distinguish between lormal groups (like a fraternity, 
or a freshmarr class) and informal ones (like a loosely defined set ot 
students who, in a given dormitory in a given year, share a couple ol 
classes and an interest irr folk rmisir). Nor shall I in any lottnal way 
attempt to define the term pan group, by which I shall mean simply 
any set of two or more students whose relationships to one another are 
such as to exert influence upon iheru as individuals. 


THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL BASES 

I’he theoretical argument for assumirrg that the ellects ol a student 
peer group should be rather considerable runs esserrtially as follows. 
People respond to a situation not necessarily as it “really” is but as 
they perceive it to be. Arrd they perceive all but the simplest situations 
— especially human ones— not as they have been preortlained, by their 
physiological make-up, to perceive them but as they have learned to 
do so. rhe matter of learning to perceive — of actiuiring habits of per- 

Not(\ Adapted from a chapter in The study of collcfre peer groups: Problems and 
prospects for research. '1*. M. Newcomb and K. K. Wilson (Eds.) New York: Social 
Science Keseuicli Council, in press. 
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ceiving in one w;iy things that might be perceived iliircicntly (and 
often arc, especially by other people) is very complex indeed, but 
nearly all psychologists would agree that such habits are learned as a 
result of the successes and failures that follow from actions based upon 
“right’* and “wiong” ways of perceiving situations. The notions of 
success and failure assume, of course, that individuals have motives — 
whether standard, universal, or idiosyncratic — in terms of which 
siu'cess and failure are experienced. 

'riiere are powcrfid reasons why groups have much to do with in- 
dividuals' successes and failures, and thus with the kinds of perceptual 
habits that they accpiire. This is true, first, because groups so often 
have it in their power to rewaul and to punish — as by applause or 
shame, or by the accortling or withholding oi social status or of worldly 
goods. Group standards often seem arbitrary to members of other 
groups — and indeed they aic and must be, in the literal sense, lor in 
many areas of lile it is the fad of conscnsuality, not its content, that 
matters. One needs to know, dependably and in advantc. what kinds 
of behavior will and will not be rewarded. Such standards (ome to 
have the psychological impact ol ineluctability, and are sometimes re- 
ferred to as “social reality.’* Successes and lailures are matters of group 
life, second, because human beings want and neetl each other. If we 
w'ant and nec'd other people, then their responses to us are potentially 
rewarding or punishing — regardless of whether our wants lepiesent 
spontaneous affiliativeness or the calculated instrumental use of others. 
In either case, group members develop sets ol consensual expectations 
about each other (c.g., husband, wife, and child all want and expect 
husbandlike, wifelike, and childlike behavior from the appropriai(‘ 
family members, as well as wanting and expecting certain similar, 
rather than differentiated, kinds of behavior from all). 

For the purposes of the present aigument, the outcomes ol these 
two bases of group power over its individual members are the same: 
individual members develop attitudes towatd each other — most com- 
monly favorable ones,* and they develop consensual sets of expec- 
tations regarding each others* behavior and regarding im|)ortant 
aspects of their common environment, by which their individual ex- 
pectations of success and failure are guided. Such consensual e.xpecta- 

^ The prevalence of favorable over unfavorable intci personal ad it tides, as oiitcornrs 
of interaction, is by no means limited to voluntarily associating; group mc'inbers; 
witness the veiy common fact that most parents and cbildren. tlic^ woild around, 
have predominantly favorable attitudes toward one another, tlioiigli they had 
nothing to dcj with choosing each other in the lust place. Piofessor C^eoige Homniis' 
observation (19:50) that iiitciaction and iiitei personal attraction tend to increase 
together is, in general terms, a \cry dependable one. 
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tions aboiil each other’s behavior are known as norms. Kalclly put, 
groups have power over their members because I he same processes 
of interaction that result in members' feeling favorably toward each 
other also result, simultaneously, in their adopting norms that enable 
them to aim at success rather than iailure. 

7 'hc final step of the argument, of course, is that student peer groups, 
as a sjiecial case ol a general phenomenon, are subject to the general 
rules. A plausible case can in fact be made for the assumption that most 
of the general rules should apply a fortiori to studeiil groups. College 
studenis (particularly in this country, perhaps) meet each other with 
a ready-made consensuality <ompounded of needs lor independence 
from patents in a setting where indej^endence is relatively possible, and 
of strivings lor adult status in a world that treats them half as chil- 
dren. These initial bases of (onsensus, together with the fact that stu- 
dents arc inevitably thrown together in dining rooms, classes, and dor- 
mitories, inevitably result — and olten rather c|uickly — in the joint 
processes according to which groups ac(|uiie inlltience over their mem- 
bers. - 

I'he empirical grounds for concluding that substantial peer-group 
elfects in fact occur in contemporary American colleges are not as 
solid as rrrarry ol us would like to believe. Within the bounds ol stu- 
dent peer-grou]) studies, the followirrg corrrlusiorrs seem justified, (r) 
Urrdei* certairr (orrdi lions there ha\e been several demonstrations of 
marked charrges in attitude, ol ( orrseirsual nature, duritrg college or 
professiorral-s( bool years. (W^ebster et al., C.hapter 2^, cl. Jacob, 1957; 
Newcomb, 19 Sanlord, 1951); Meriorr et al., 1957. (2) A much larger- 
set of studies lails to show sigrrificant amoiirrts of such changes 
(see, irr particular, Jacob’s review, 1957). Ahrrost without exception, 
however, these studies have made no attempt to study differentiated 
peer groups. 1 heir data have generally come from .samples (more 
rarely, whole [roj^ulalioirs) of certairr college c lasses, with no attentiorr 
to group rrrembership beyorrd the assinrrption that entire classes, or 
everr entire student bodies, constitute menrbership grouj>s. (3) Nfany 
arrd probably most of this larger body <^f studies have, cjuite under- 
standably, c orrcentraled njKm the kinds of attitude charrges that edu- 
cators consider desirable. 

In sum, I believe that the theoretical reasons for expecting impor- 
tarri peer-groups ellecls within Arrrcrican colleges arc very convinc- 
ing, and that the expectations have been well supported when they 

® More siihstaniial bases for the Kencial position outlined above may be found in 
Ascii (ic)r,i>). Claitwii^bl and /ander Festingcr el al. (M)r,o), Gardner and 

Thompson (icob). Hare et al. (lyrir,). Ne\\c<Miib (1950), Scliaehtcr (1959), Sberif and 
Shcrif (1950), lagiuri and retiullo (1958). I bibaiil and Kelley (1959)- 
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have been put to the proper tests. 1 shall later suggest certain condi- 
tions of peer-group inlluence that have emerged, or hypothetically 
would emerge, from such “proper tests.” 

A framework for the problem. It often happens, particularly in the 
world of human affairs, that the consecjuenres of an event are best 
understood if viewed in the light of the circumstances of which that 
event itself is a consetpience. 'The stud) of peer groups is a case in 
point: peer-group formation is an outcome of antecedent events; the 
nature of members* experiences, and thus the effects of those experi- 
ences, may be profoundly influenced by the circumstances attending 
the group’s emergence. And so (in the language of contemporary social 
scientists) it is necessary to consider peer groups alternately as depend- 
ent and as independent phenomena. 

More specifically, the nature of student pccr-grouj) experience is 
sure to be influenced by the various factors having to do with student 
selection, and these in turn are influenced by and (in time) also in- 
fluence both the actual and the perceived nature of the college itself. 
In very direct ways, furthermore, various kinds of institutional ar- 
rangements — e.g., student living arrangements — influence peer-group 
formation. 'The schematic diagram (Figure i) in which arrows in- 
dicate presumed directions of influence, will suggest the kinds of in- 
teraction effects which must be taken into account. 



Schematic Diagram Illustrating Interdependent 
Influences upon Final Student Characteristics 

Figure i. The diagram suggests the* framework witliiii which I shall examine some 
student peer-group phenomena. Within .such a framework, at the heart of which 
are “student experiences” and in pat titular peer-gioiip experiences, 1 shall look 
into the question of how peer-group mcmbershij> arises and how it comes to have 
elfects. 
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SOME CONDITIONS OF PEER-GROUP FORMATION 

It is of course “natural’* for people with common interests to as- 
sociate with one another, and it is a truism that, in our own society 
at least, not only early hut also late adolesteiUs (including most col- 
lege students) seem to have strong needs lor acceptance by age and 
sex peers. T he truism leaves unexplained, however, the entire matter 
of selection. Even in very small colleges, not every one associates with 
ccjual freejuenry or with etpial intensity with all of his peers. There 
arc, moreover, wide ililferences among individuals; some are uiiiler- 
involved and some ovcrinvolvcd, in terms of local norms. Furthermore, 
there are many pr>ssible bases for peer-group ir>rmation, ranging from 
chance propinquity through moie or less casual common interest to 
shared concerns of great moment. And so, in order to gain our primary 
objective of understanding the eifects of peer-group experience, wc 
must examine such specific <|uestions as why it is that particular peer 
groups get formed in the first place. 1 am, of course, making the social 
scientist’s usual assumption that things happen in orderly rather 
than in “uncaused’’ ways, and that, in any college community at any 
given time, if certain conditions had been dilferent the consequences 
for peer-group lorniation would have been different. 

T he following discussion of conditions under which influencial peer 
gi'oups are likely to develop (like the subsequent discussion of their 
eliccts) is netessaiily a general one. Colleges in this country vary enor- 
mously, in almost every conceivable resj)ect; moreover, peer groups 
of the most diverse forms arise within all but the tiniest colleges. It 
often happens, lor example, that a total student body is an influential 
gtoup for many of its members; the stamp of the Bryn Mawr girl or 
the Harvard man may be unmistakable — and cjuite consciously so, in 
many instances. At the other extreme, a tiny cliejuc — whose members 
are bonded together, perhaj^s, by dissident values or beliefs — may be 
an inllucnce group jxir exc*dlencc; probably such groups are of more 
importance' in laige than in very small colleges. In virtually all col- 
leges, regardless of si/e and other charai teristics, there are roommate 
pairs or triads, interest and activity groups, and informal circles of 
li iends whose impact upon their members is often decisive. Associated 
with such variations in the nature of peer groups are of course wide 
differences among the kinds of motives that lead individuals to join 
or remain in them, as well as differences in individual personality, 
and differences in dcgice and kind ol impact the groups have on their 
various members. T he rather general considerations noted below do 
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not apply with equal force, or in constant ways, to all these kinds of 
groups, but in one way or another I believe that the generalizations 
are none the less relevant. 

In any case, there aie three kinds of factors that may be considered 
of primary importance as independent variables, that is, as variables 
contributing to the formation of particular peer groups. 

Precollege acquaintance. Particularly during early college experi- 
ence, previous acquaintance — especially as established in secondary 
schools — may form the basis of college peer gioups. One study of high 
school seniots* prelerences among colleges (Coleman and Rossi, iqOo) 
fcjund that a small proportion of high school friends hoped to attend 
the same college. Neither this study nor any other known to me, how- 
ever, provides much information as to the subseejuent fate ol pre- 
college friendships.** It seems ptobable that many if not most of them 
are superseded by oiluas developed in college with j)revic)usly unknown 
persons. In the piesumably lare cases where they do persist through a 
sigrrificaru jrroportion ol the college years, it seenrs more likely that 
they re-enforce existing attitudes and values ol the individuals involved 
than that they mediate new ones acc|uired through college experience. 

Propinquity. One cannot very well develop peer-group relationships 
with persons whom one has never met. Neither does one develop them 
with all of the persons whom one has met. But propinejuity determines 
the probability ol airy two persons' meeting and, in particular, early 
propincpiity in college — when most other individuals are relatively 
indistinguishable, since most of them are strangers — determines the 
probability of early meeting. This basic statement of statistical prob- 
abilities, together with a rather basic psychological consideration, has 
important consequences for peer-group formation. This considera- 
tion is that a currently known source of reward is not likely to be 
valued less than an alternative whose rc?ward value is less certain (c f. 
G. Mui'phy, 1947, on “canalization”). Existing sources of reward en- 
joy a kind of scjuatter's right and peer-group acceptance is likely to 
be rewarding. This principle, the consequeirces of which are in a cer- 
tain sense conservative, must of course compete with other and some- 
times over-riding principles and therefore describes a probable rather 
than a required state of affairs. But the two kinds of probabilities, 
together, result in a considerably greater than chance frequency of 

^ Relevant findings will appear in iny forthcoming report of a 20 -ycar follow-up 
of students whose undergraduate attitudes were reported in Personality and Social 
Change (i«j43). 
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persisting peer-group rcliitionships tli:it originated in “chance’’ en- 
counters facilitated by proj)in(juity, as in dormitory residence or 
classroom attendance. 

In view of the fact that marriage rates — even within a single city — 
vary directly with residential propinquity of marriage partners (cf. 
Bossard, 1932), we should scarcely expect ihat the formation of less 
intimate peer-group relationships would be immune to the same con- 
siderations, and the known lads support the expectation. Festinger 
et al. (1950), for example, have shown that in a housing project for 
married students the closest interpersonal relationships (in a statisti- 
cal sense) develoj)ed not merely on the part of those whose ajjartinent 
entrances faced the same court, but also, in particular, among those 
who used the same stairways and other facilities. A more recent in- 
vestigation (Newcomb, 1901) shows that, even within a small, two- 
flofir house accommodating only seventeen students, there were at first 
(but not following intimate acquaintance) significantly more close re- 
lationshi[)s among the eight men on one floor and among the nine 
men on the other than between men on the different floc'rs. Room- 
mates, whose jH'oximity to each other was greatest of all, were par- 
ticularly prone to develop close relationships.** (Ct. also Biishnell, 
Chapter 1 \, pp. 191, 501 i.) 

'The evidence concerning propi!ic|uity, and its attendant probability 
of interpet sona I contact, has obvious implications for peer-group. for- 
mation as related to the si/e of college pojMilations. In small colleges, 
of course, where all students have lrc<|iitnt contacts with nearly all 
others, the student body as a whole is likely to have more important 
effects, as a peer grotip, than in laiger institutions. But this does not 
mean that the totality of peei-group influence is likely to be greater 
in small than in large colleges. Other things etpial, the more intimate 
kinds ol interpersonal relationships that characterize smaller rather 
than huger gioups have relatively great impact upon group members; 
an<l subgroup formation is quite as characteiistic (if not more so) of 
very large populations as of smaller ones. At any rate the essential sig- 
nificance of the factor of propinquity is, J think, somewhat as follows. 
For any iiulividual there are many others, potentially, with whom he 
might form significant relationships. Those with, whom he does in fact 
develop them are limited by opportunities for contact and reciprocal 

tinding coiucrniiig sanu'-floor and different -floor relationships holds even 
when room mates, whose relationships were genet ally close, were excluded from 
consideration. ... It should be added that all of these 17 men were total strangers 
to each other on entering the house, and they had nothing at all to do with the 
choice of their own roommates. 
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exploration, which in turn arc influenced by physical propinquity. 
And, other things equal, he is most apt to maintain close relationships 
with those with whom he first develops them (as determined in part 
by propinquity). Thus the proper generali/ation concerning college 
size is not that peer-group influence is more effective, but that it is 
of more diverse nature, in larger than in smaller colleges. 

Insofar as we are interested in the study of formal peer groups 
(which arc easier to identify than informal ones) it seems clear, from 
the available evidence, that they arc likely to be found wiierever local 
arrangements — of living, dining, studying, engaging in student ac- 
tivities — result in very frequent associations among a given group of 
students. Not all individuals whose associations with each other are 
frequent will necessarily be subject — and certainly not in equal degrees 
— to the eflects ol the norms that inevitably develop under such con- 
ditions, but a large proportion of those who arc influenced by such 
norms can probably be thus discovered. 

Similarity of attitudes and interests. Birds of a feather do flock to- 
gether, and the kind of feathering that seems to be most essential for 
the human species is clearly marked by common interests, riiis truism 
both rests upon and illustrates some crucial principles concerning 
human interaction. People arc most likely to interac t — and thus, in 
terms of probabilities, to develop close relationships — when shared 
interest in some aspect of their common environment brings them 
together. The eailier principle (p. 474) that interaction tends to create 
consensual attitudes should, not obscure the ecjually important one that 
interaction tends to begin on the basis of existing interests that arc 
shared. The two principles, together, imply that interaction may lead 
to new (and often widening) kinds of shared interests. Also, of course, 
it may merely reinforce existing ones without leading to new ones. 
These matters are discussed in the following section. 

Contiguity and common interests (or at least those assumed as com- 
mon) together would seem to account for the beginning of most peer- 
group relationships. An initial basis may of course be provided by 
the common features of the shared environment, but the selective as- 
sociation that usually occurs within large groups, all of whose mem- 
bers have an environment in common, is likely to be based upon 
shared interests that are not inherent in the immediate situation — 
like preferred sports, hobbies, or tastes in music or sex partners. In 
my own study of the process of acquaintance on the part of small 
populations of college men, common interests in sports or college ma- 
jors often served as a basis for early clique formation, but these did 
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not necessarily persist; changes tended to occur with further oppor- 
tunity to explore each others’ interests. Closeness of interpersonal 
relationships alter lour months of acquaintance was in many (though 
not all) cases determined more by sharing of general values (religious, 
perhaps, or aesthetic) than by more specific interests held in common. 

Common interests include common problems, of course, insofar as the 
latter are not too privaie to be communicable. The problems of the 
late adolescent in our so< ieiy (see (^hapicr 6) may not be harder to bear 
than those of other ages, but many of them are such as to invite col- 
lege students to share them with each other. The struggle for inde- 
pendence is aj)i to be one ol these, and such a problem is more share- 
able with peers than with patents (>r teachers. In college, moreover, 
most students for the first time find themselves cut oil from intimacies 
with adults; they probably see little of their j)arents, and their teach- 
ers neither invite intimacies nor welcome stuclents into faculty .society. 
Such a coinliination ol circumstances is hardly calculated lo aid the 
student in his .search for identity — precisely at the tim(‘ wlien he is 
l(‘ast certain about it. Small wonder, then, that students tend to be 
thrown u|)on each othei: theii common problems together with their 
relative isolation fiom nonstuclents make them ripe lor pccr-groujj 
formation. (For a special instance of peer -group formation in response 
to common problcMiis, sc'e Chapter 15.) 

I’he common interests (including common pioblems) that are so 
essential to the Idrmation of peer groups may or may not extend be 
yonci those which stuclents bring with them to college, or beyond tliose 
which they share with their contemporaries outside of college*. Jf not, 
the c'onsecj lienees of membership in such groups may be cjiiite un- 
related, c^r even opposed, to the distinctive c^bjectives of higher edu- 
cation, as educators commonly a.ssiime. 1 suppose nc^ one really knows 
how generally it is true that peer-group ellects are essentially irrele- 
vant, in this sense, on the coiitcnipoiary American .scene. In the lol- 
lowirrg section 1 .shall cli.sciiss some of the conditions under which such 
irrelevant outcomes most probably occur. 

Meanwhile, to pursue the question ol hcjw common interests con- 
tribute to the formation ol student peer groups, it is well 10 remember 
that the interests of groups, like those of individuals, may change, 
rircre is a well-known principle in psychology according to which 
motives initially instrumental to the gratification of some other', over- 
riding motive may take on a life of their own, independently of the 
goal to which il was at first subsidiary.''’ Means often become ends. 

Among vaiioii.s foriiiiila(ioii.s of fliis |jriiici|>!f, that of Trofessor G. W. Allport 
(1937) hus pcMiiups been moM iiiliiit niial; he uses the leiiii “functional autonomy.” 
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An analogous principle may be applied to groups. A group already 
characterized by conseiisuality o£ interests and attitudes, and by in- 
terpersonal attitudes that are favorable, may persist as a group on 
the basis of the latter set of attitudes even though the former set has 
become dissipated. A group that has acquired considerable inierper- 
sonal solidarity may jnove lo be autonomous, in this sense, but it 
does not follow that a subsequent basis of consensuality can be dis- 
pensed with entirely. Jf the originally common interests have disa|)- 
pcaied, they tend to be replaced by others; if not, interpersonal soli- 
darity is likely to (let line, leaving nothing to hold the group together. 
The social-psychological fact seems to be that gioup continuity is fos- 
tered by high levels of consensuality of both of two kinds: favorable 
attitudes toward each other, and similar attitudes toward things of 
common importance — though most groups can tolerate less than a 
pet feet ly solid front. 

In any case, the educator who despairs at the irrelevancics of stu- 
dent peer-group influences may take heait over the fact that yester- 
day's poisonous irrelevancy may, in the same group, become today’s 
relevant meat. Ele may even anticipate that, as students rcassort them- 
selves, old groups giving way to new, some of the emerging groups 
will form around his favorite relevancies. FTc may, in fact, legard such 
possibilities as special challenges to his educational skills. 


SOME CONDITIONS OF PEER-GROUP INFLUENCES 

As 1 have already tried to show, it is students' attitudes — lathci 
than their general skills, or specific capacities, or basic personality 
characteristics — that arc most likely to be directly influciued by peci- 
group membership. Let me first indicate a little more clearly what 1 
mean by attitude and then point to some conditions under which 
attitudinal effects arc most likely to take place. 

Attitudes, as social psychologists commonly use the term, refer to 
the ways in which an individual has Icaincd to assess things with 
which he is more or less familiar. “Things" include any entity — cab- 
bages or kings or concepts — that he recognizes and distinguishes from 
other entities. Assessment refers both to the attribution of cjualities 
to the thing in cjucstion and to the evaluation of it in view of these 
qualities — evaluation, that is, in ways such as liking, fearing, approv- 
ing, or their opposites. We generally think of attitudes as varying in 
intensity, or strength, in sign (favorable vs. unfavorable), and in gen- 
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erality (i.c., the inrlusivencss of the CTiiity lo which tliey refer; one 
may have attitudes toward a specific man, toward men in general, or 
toward human beings in general). We often refer to highly generalized 
attitudes, especially toward nonconcrete entities, as values. 

Insofar as groups have power over their members, J have argued, it 
is because two processes tend to occur together, as group members 
continue to interact. Members become more favorably disposed to 
each other, and they come to adopt as their own certain group-shared 
attitudes, or norms, and to feel that those norms are right and proper. 
Both of these coiisecjueiucs involve, in imi)ortant ways, the yielcling 
of power over oneself to otiicis. But it is the second — which 1 have 
described as the sharing in group norms — that is of primary interest 
as an outcome of educational experience. 

The import of these considerations seems to me to be as follows. 
Insofar as we are inter c\stcd in what college experience does to stu- 
dents’ attitudes we must, bcTause of the nature oi attitude formation 
and change, be interested in the groups to which students (wittingly 
or not) yield power over their own attitudes. Most altitiules — and 
particularly those in which educators are interested — are, as social 
psychologists like to say, anchored in group membership. This state- 
ment, let me hasten to add, in no way represents an advocacy of cem- 
forniity, as opposed to personal independence and c ritical-niindcxlness. 
llie latter, too, represents a kirrcl ol value orientation (highly prized 
by most social psychologists, incidentally) that, like most others, is 
nourished by group support, however narrowly selective. The asser- 
tion that, as a matter of enipii'ical observation, \ allies and other 
kinds of attitudes are nourished and even created through group mem- 
ber shi[;, carries no implication that any given type cjr instance of the 
gener al phenomenon is to be applauded or decr ied. 

Insolar as the projrosition is correct, however, it is heavy with im- 
plications for educators: How can we direct peer-group influences in 
acToidance with- -rather than ir rc‘levantly or in opposition to — our 
educational objectives? I his cjuestion is really a double-headed one. 
It invites both scientific and “applied" replies -i.e., both statements 
of conditions uirder which the presumed ellects are most likely to 
occur and presc riptions lor cTeating those conditions. I sh ill touch only 
lightly on the latter. 

At least foui conditions that facilitate student peer groups’ influence 
upon their memberV attitudes appear to be well enough established 
to deserve mention. No one of them is an essential condition; per- 
ha])s any single one ol the conditions, tinder exactly the right cii- 
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ciimstanccs. might prove effective in tlic absence of all of the others. 
Most commonly, however, several or all of these conditions exist to- 
gether when marked effects have been noted. 

Size of f^oups. Perhaps the most obvious of these conditions has 
to do with group size. Membership in very large populations is not 
likely, of itself, to bring about the strong interpersonal attitudes that 
are so important an ingredient in peer-group effects upon attitudes. 
Small groups, in which such interpersonal relationships can be es- 
tablished, often mediate the attitudes for which a larger population 
(like “the college”) stands, but membership in the latter without the 
formers mediation would probably not be very effective. From the 
point of view of formal arrangements which result in group forma- 
tion, however, relatively large groups have the advantage of making 
it possible for individiuds to be selective in their more intimate as- 
sociations. From this point of view, the formal group should not be 
so large that most of its members cannot recognize one another, nor 
yet so small as to discourage the formation within it of spontaneously 
formed, congenial subgroups. Fhe combination of strong interpersonal 
attitudes engendered by the latter, and the strength of support pro- 
vided by the more inclusive group of which the subgroup is a repre- 
sentative, is often an clicctivc one.^ 

Homogeneity, A second condition involves relative homogeneity of 
group members. Homogeneity of age, sex, social class, or religious 
affiliation contributes to ejfcctive peer-group influence primarily be- 
cause of the homogeneity of attitudes that tends to go along with such 
similarities. The more readily observable forms of similarity without 
their attitudinal counterparts wjll hardly suffice for the formation of 
effective groups. The fact that existing homogeneity of attitudes is 
so important to group solidarity has, of course, implications of con- 
servatism: if group solidarity depends uj)on the similarity of members’ 
attitudes, its continuing solidarity is likely to be threatened by lessened 
similarity in those attitudes. But the same fact also provides the pos- 
sibility of exactly the reverse. As the late Professor Kurt Lewin used 
to say, apropos of the effectiveness of “group decision” under certain 
conditions, “it is sometimes easier to change the attitudes of an en- 
tire group than of a single individual” — simply because group support 

•Witness, for example, the colleges within (Cambridge and Oxford Universities, 
the Houses at Harvaid (see Chapter 22 ) and Yale, and several small colleges in wliidi 
formal arrangements have resulted in groups of a few hundred that have proven 
capable of arousing effective gioup loyalties. 
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may be mobili/ccl for change as well as against it. At any rate, if a 
group is not relatively homogeneous with regard to some existing at- 
titudes of importance to its members, it will not have much power to 
change its members' attitudes. 

Isolation. A third condition, relative isolation from groups having 
divergent group norms, is closely related to the second. Either the fact 
or the illusion of a membershijj homogeneous in attitudes may serve 
to sirengthen the conviction that those attitudes are “right." Jt is com- 
municative rather than ])hysicai isolation, however, that I have in 
mind. In a college community which I once studied from the point of 
view of freshman-to-senior attitude changes (1943), I found no stu- 
dents so untouched by the prevalent patterns ol decreasing political 
conscivatism as those, who, together with tiny grou|)s of close friends, 
were so insulated from the majority of their fellows that they were 
quite unaware of the dominant trend that was so conspicuous to 
others . . . let me add, again, that to point to a (onditioii oi group ef- 
lectiveness is not necessarily to appiove of it. Hut whethe’' one ap- 
[>rovcs or not, there arc many institutions ol higher education, and 
many kinds ol formal student groujrs within still more ol them, whose 
policies of admission together with their selective (hawing jK)wer re- 
sult both in attiludiiial homogeneity and ( ommuni( ative isolation. 
The effects of the combination are indubitably conservative, and also 
indubitably cflcct ive. 

There is a paitidilarly wry aspect of this condition of isolation from 
other groups in rendering peer groups ellective. We faculty members 
who so often bemoan what we lake to be the undesirable directions in 
which peer-gioup eilects are expressed do a good deal to conlribuie 
to the insulation of students’ isolation from ourselves. And then we 
wonder why student norms are not more thoroughly permeated with 
our own. (In the following sccti<m J shall have more to say on this 
point.) 

Importance to individuals of attitwles that are group-supported. A 
final lacilitating condition for peer-group effec liveness is also an ob- 
vious one— the importance to individual members of the group-sup- 
ported attitudes. Other things being equal, the greater the importance 
to them of the attitudes lor which the groujj stands the greater is 
the solidarity of the group, legaidiess ol whether the sense of im- 
portance preceded or has been engendered by group membership. 
Again, the implications appear to be conservative, but again they are 
not necessarily so. It does not necessarily follow, from the fact that 
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group members feel that something is very important, that existing 
attitudes (even consensual ones) toward it are immutable. It may fol- 
low, from the same fact, that its very imporiance requires accural e 
assessment of it, and group power may be mobilized toward recogniz- 
ing new facts or widened perspectives Irom which changed altitudes 
follow. If so. the same group influence whch previously resisted change 
now comes to support it. 

In sum, groups become more effective influencers oi their members 
under some sets of conditions than under others. The effective com- 
binations of conditions are not infrequently present in contemporary 
American colleges, whether or not by design of their educational ar- 
chitects. Very often, too, they are not met — and perhaps fottiinately 
so. I he educators’ objective is not necessarily that of maximi/ing i)cer- 
group influence, but rather that of understanding how, when, and 
why it occurs in order that its effects may be consonant with his pur- 
poses. 


PEER-GROUP INFLUENCE AND EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 

It is rather commonly assumed, among faculty members who are 
concerned about the j)roblems to which this book is devoted, thai 
the “(|uality of the college pn)duct'’ is more fully accounted for in 
terms of the characteristics that individual students bring to college 
with them than in any other single way. And a very considerable 
number of us assume that peer-group influence conics second in iiii- 
pc^rtance, leaving professorial tutelage in third-rank place. By assign- 
ing these relative weights we -have no sense that we are necessaiily 
denigrating our own roles as educators. It is possible that the char- 
acteristics of students, on entrance, are important not just because 
those characteristics (intelligence level, for example) remain relatively 
unchanged through college; perhaps, also — or even instead — initial 
characteristics are important because some of them make their posses- 
sors more likely to beccmie cliflerent. In that case, professors may pro- 
vide a necessary mechanism of change. And if, as seems to be the case, 
peer groups are also potent sources of change, then our task, as edu- 
cators, may be stated as follows: How can we take advantage of stu- 
dents’ potentialities for change, and c>f peer groups’ power to induce 
change, in such ways that change will most probably occur in the 
directions of our educational objectives? 

One of the considerations that we need to bear in mind in trying 
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to answer this question is the fact of the diverse motivations that stu- 
ilents have in subjecting themselves to peer-gioup influence. Some stu- 
(Icnls, lor example, have strong tendencies toward conformity, while 
some others seem to be compulsively deviant: both tan find support 
from like-minded groups. Some need to be dependent upon authority, 
whereas independence is essential to some othets; although the lat- 
ter may seem to be immune to peer-group influence, the fact seems 
to be that they need it as much as the otlieis, but tend to find it in 
smaller and more selective cirdes. For some, membership in high-pres- 
tige groups is the crucial thing; positions of “leadership” oi domi- 
narue, or perhaps just prominence, is rc(juired by still others. Some 
students become gtouj) mend^ers because of the interests or altitudes 
for which the group seems to stand, while othets ap|)ear cjiiite willing 
to adopt the norms ol any group tliat becomes important to them lor 
othc?r reasons. Many of these and othei motives can be combined in 
the same jterson, as he finds diflcrent kinds ol satisfactions in mul- 
tiple and doubtless partially overlapping gioiips. 'Ihe ell eels ol peer- 
group membershij) will vaiy with such motives, and with the degree 
to which they find satisfaction thiough affiliation. But eflects ilu.Te 
will be, in any case, and whatever the motivations, or c oinbinations 
thereof, theie are comparatively lew .students in American colleges 
who are immune to peer-group influeiHe.* 

For the most part such motivc‘s are perfectly normal ones. Students 
need the experience ol mutual exploiation; of learning to take dif- 
ferent kinds of roles in teams, clid)s, house gioups, etc.; ol finding 
themselves through soc ial experiences without benefit of adults. T hese 
kinds of learning are legitimate objectives of colleges, along with those 
of more intellectual and academic nature. Foi present pui))oses, how- 
ever, there is a ci uc ial distinction; the loimc*r objectives are reasonably 
well furthered, in most American college's, by jjeer-group expeiicnces; 
there are good leasons to doubt that this is true cjf acaclcmic-inteUec- 
tual objectives. 

Cirouncis for doubt on this scoic are not hard to find. As student 
bodies have become larger .iiicl less homogeneous in most American 
collc'ges, there has coirespondingly arisen what might be referred to 
as a kind of academic anonymity. Most students tlcvel()j> friendships 

^ All occasionul sliulciit iloi-s appear lo lx- viiuially iinmiiiie to peoi -group iii- 
lliieiice. There are gtMiiiine isolates. I'licre are nonisolates who. while going thiuiigh 
the forms ot group niemlK'rship, are inwaitlly uiiloucheil hy il. Ai'd iheie aie some 
whose impoilant oMeiitaiif>ns are toward faculty memheis rallier than toward other 
students. Such “types" piol)al)l\ repieseiil laiher special foims of peisonality dy- 
namics. In extreme forms tlie> aie laie. and fall outside the topic of this paper. 
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with otliers whom they know as persons but noi as students (in the 
literal sense). If peer groups of importance to their members include 
individuals who are sharing the excitement of academic-intellectual 
discovery, it is almost a matter of chance, ll has become less and less 
probable, during recent decades, that individual students who know 
each other well, and who are important to each other outside the 
classroom, cxpciienre shared excitement in the same classroom. With 
exceptions which, though not rare, arc far too infrecpieiit, the domain 
of peer-group influence overlaps but little with the intellectual do- 
main. 

I believe that college faculty members, by and huge, are nowadays 
no less capable of offering intellectual excitement than they used to 
be. But for the most part they now operate in social systems such that 
whatever exc itement they offer tends not to be caught up, re-enforced, 
and multiplied by virtue of being shared outsiile the classroom. Time 
was when colleges were typically small, their student bodies relatively 
homogenous, and their general atmosphere connnunitylike. Most of 
the cJianges of the past few decades have tended to deprive large num- 
bers ol (olleges of these characteristics. I’he result has been that peer- 
group influences are as potent as ever, but increasingly divorced Irom 
intellectual concerns. I'hese developments have not been premedi- 
tated, ol course; they have been “natural” adaptations to new con- 
ditions, and perhaps they have occurred so gradually that the divorce- 
ment has been almost uniioiiceable. But there is no need to assume 
that new (oriditions cannot be adapted to in ways that retain the de- 
sirable aspects of the ancicji regime, as well in w^ays that destroy them. 

It is rro aicident, I think, that the more conspicuous exceptions to 
this general trend toward divorcement from intellectual concerns arc 
colleges that remain small, relatively homogenous, and community- 
like.’'* My poirrt is irot that the divorcement can be halted only in small 
collc^ges, but rather that small colleges cair, almost without taking 
thought, provide the essential conditions lot mobili/ing peer-group 
influence around intellectual concerns, whereas if larger colleges are 
to provide them a good deal of thought will have to be taken. Stu- 
dents will in any case create their own j^eer groups, but the influence 
of the latter will not (even in small colleges) have much irrtellcctual 
impact unless the conditions for sharing intellectual excitement are 
met. 

One of the comriion student complaints, in larger colleges at least, 
is that “we never get a chance to meet the faculty.” Most faculty mem- 

"Tlie reader may name his own examples. Mine, drawn piimarily from my own 
experience, include Antioch, Ucnningtoii, Obcilin, Keed, St. John’s, Swarthmore. 
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bers have some sense of guilt about this, and some of them go so far 
as to arrange an occasional tea for students. I'hc assuiii[)tioii seems 
to be, on both sides, ihai there is some magic about “student-faculty 
contact.'* If magic ihere be, it is surely not intellectual magic. Let me 
cite one bit of evidence. An ex|K‘riment was receiiMy (arried out at 
Antioch Cf:)llegc, under the supei vision of Professor E. K. Wilson 
(in press; Chapter 3). In eight different courses, including humanities, 
social science, and natural science, diffcient groups of students were 
subjected to iimdes of instruction involving two or three different 
frecjuencies of student-teacher contact. Some groups had “(ontinuous 
surveillance of the teacher,’* others only “sporadic contact," and in 
still others, students were “lone wolves studying — with the guidance 
of the syllabus — cjuite independently.” Outcomes of these* different 
procedures were evaluated in terms ol various kinds of examinations, 
attitudinal rc^sponses, amount ol “outside” reading, and in other ways. 
By none ol these criteria were there any important dilfereirccs, in any 
of the courses, among the different procedures. Other ex])eriments 
— though rrone so comprehensive — in other college's have yielded simi- 
lar results. There is no research evidence, as ol now, to indicate that 
intellectual outcomes vary — other things ecjual — with fr'ec|uency of 
studerrt-teacher coniatt. 

'The probable rc'asorrs for such “negative” findings scorn to rrre pretty 
clear. Outcotires of stucl^iirg arc determined by inielUotual capacH), 
motivation, work habits, and by prcvailiirg norms about how seriously 
studies are to be taken. At Antioch (as would have been the case in 
other colleges, itr var ying degrees), students assigrreci to the various ex- 
perimental groups were nrore or less alike itr subscribing to the local 
norms and presumably, also, the groups did not differ much in ca- 
pacity. motivation, and so forth, reachers* influence, if it is to be 
effective, must be caught up in the nornrs of student groups, arrd 
the degree to which this occins bears no necessary relationship to 
frecjuency ol their direct contact with students. It tan oi>erate at a 
distance, mediated by some students so as to aflect others. Indeed, if 
it cannot be tirade to operate in such manner the degree to which any 
but the smaller colleges can achieve their intellectual objectives seems 
to me very limited indeed. 

Teachers’ irrfltiencc can operate at a distance — provided that col- 
leges are willing to supply the necessary conditions. The major ones, 
1 believe, all stem from the elementary principle that individuals 
wlio spend a good deal of time together— particularly if they do so 
without a sense of constraint — ^joirrtly create norms, concerning their 
common interests, by which each of them is influenced. Like all gen- 
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cral principles of social interaction, this is true in a statistical rather 
than in an absolute sense; there are bound to be individual exceptions. 
The applications of this principle that seem most likely to be effective 
are as follows. 

First, there are facilitaling effects of having a formal membership 
group that is both moderate in size and that is characterized by rela- 
tive homogeneity of interests that arc relevant to the desired out- 
comes. The assumption here is not only that small and influential 
peer groups arc most likely to develop within larger, formal groups, 
but also that certain norms of the former can also be supported by 
those of the latter. And (as Jcncks and Riesman have suggested in 
Chapter 22) the formal group should be large enough to provide a 
range of selectivity based upon individual [)rcferenccs for coinj^anion- 
ship, but not so large that it will be improbable that most individuals 
will at least recognize each other. 'The imj)liration here is that larger 
colleges should be composed of smaller units — 300 to 400 being a rea- 
sonable guess as to optimal size. 

It is important, second, to take advantage of the fact that students’ 
living arrangements provide the major single source of daily contact. 
Peer-group influence is almost certain to be enhanced — for belter or 
for worse — if there is a considerable overlap between membership in 
formal college units and in living units. As with the application of 
any principle, there is a danger here of conflicting with another prin- 
ciple-'- in this case that of providing op|)ortuniiy for the develojmieiu 
of new interests. Hence complete or compulsory overlap between these 
two kinds of membershij> units is probably inadvisable. In large and 
heterogeneous colleges or universities, however — where the problem 
of mobilizing group influence toward intellectual objet lives is prob- 
ably most serious — opportunities for the development of new interests 
are plentifully available. 

The third condition has to do with instruction and faculty contact. 
It calls, again, for overlap — both with formal college-unit and with 
living unit. In the typical large university it is hardly more than a 
chance occurrence if a set of students whose personal relationships are 
close find themselves simultaneously excited by the same lecture, the 
same book, or the same seminar, with resulting reverberations in their 
peer-group life, so that they re-cnforcc and sustain one another’s ex- 
citement. Such outcomes arc predictably more likely if arrangements 
concerning college (or subcollegc) membership, living-group member- 
ship, and classroom experience arc so dovetailed that groups of in- 
dividuals who are important to one another come to share many in- 
terests, including intellectual ones. 
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Insofar as colleges are able to make curricular, resiilcnlial, and 
other administrative arrangements that have such consccjuenccs, fre- 
quency of studenl-laculiy contacts ceases lo be a matter oi concern. 
It is their quality that matters. Whether they be in the classroom or 
in the coffee-bar (preferably both, 1 think), we need only ask whether 
conlacls result in students’ discovery that ideas are worth further ex- 
ploration with each other. If so, tearheis' iniluence is likely to be 
strengthened and multiplied; il not, the consequence is too often 
that it is multiplied only by zero. 

In pointing to kinds of educational arrangements that resemble 
those typically provided by many small colleges, especially some dc(- 
ades ago, 1 am neither pleading for a single, standard model nor call- 
ing upon time to ttirn backward. My intended implications are just 
the reverse. Many small, communitylike colleges, both of the past 
and ol the present, have provided the basic corulitions under which 
intellectual correerns have been caught up into the community life, 
but yesteryear’s homogerreous cointtriirrities carr no lorrger provide to- 
day’s pattern. Probably an outright majority ol all students in Ameri- 
can colleges arrd urriversities today are enrolled in irrstituiions of 
more than .jooo students (cf. (lornmager*, i()ho). Ihe educatiorral ad- 
varriages of the sttrall, Iroirrogeireous cormrrurrity irrust nowadays be 
created arrd in diverse ways, irr large heterogeneous institutions, arrd 
the re(|uii’ed invent iverress is hardly beyond our capacities.'* I sus- 
pect that more ellort has been expended in applying social science find- 
irrgs to factory rrrarragemeiri and to the organi/atiorr of mental hos- 
pitals than to the achievenrerrt of intellectual objcjctives irr our col- 
leges.'** 

Student peer groups are here to stay, arrd so are collc^ges. I do not 
think that the orre is about to become a cancerous growth withirr the 
body of the other; I prefer a dilfererrt figirre. 1 do tltirrk that, irrereas- 
irrgly (iir this courrtry, at any rale) the social-psychological motors ol 
student lile are racirrg, disconnected from the wheels of intellectual 
development, and that the nrearrs ol exploiting the power delivered 
by those motors are at our ccmrinand. 

“Cf. Jcncks anti Kicsiiiaii (Cliaf)tc‘r 22) anti PiiincT (Chaplcr 27) anti Bay (Cliaptn 
28) for fuller discussions of Iht* (oinnninii\ aspicis of stiulcMl-lac ult\ iclationsliips. 
Otiur stimulating ticaimcnts appear in llanis (njl>o) Part \', Mfikifjohn (1031.*), 
Sanfoitl (195^* 

'“On tlie ifscaicli side, as distingiiishcd fioiii the adniinistiaii\e, there are several 
CMicoiirnging signs. C'.f. Newtoiiib and Wilson (in pi ess), foi sonic tlesciiptions, how- 
ever incomplete, of conteiiipoiaiy icscarch concerning college peer groups. 
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JL ll John H. Bushnell 

Student Culture at Vassar 


T he following summary of student life at Vassar College is 
based upon fiehl data obtained through the anthrcpologist’s 
customary combination of observation, particij)ation, and utilization 
()t inforiiianis. The wiiter seived first as a teaching member of the 
faculty (hj 51 ~ 55 ) subsequently as stall anthropologist with the 
Mary (Jonover Mellon Foundation at Vassar. The present report per- 
tains generally to the period 1954-5^^, years in which a sample ol 
the class of 1958 was itUensivcly interviewed, tested, and (deserved as 
a central feature of the Mellon study of the contemporary college stu- 
dent. I'he excellent rapport that developed with this pool of inform- 
ants lacilitated not only the collection ol standard ethnographic data 
but also a probing in depth into the college experience. By the time 
these students were seniors, most of them would willingly and freely 
discuss most aspects of their lives — past, present, or future. 


THE CAMPUS SETTING AND LIVING 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Vassar is a century-old liberal arts college for women located in 
Poughkeepsie, 80 miles upriver Irom metropolitan New York. The 
campus lies inland frotn the Hudson on the eastern fringe of the ur- 
ban community so that the city intervenes between Vassar and the 
river. I'he college has at its disposal an exjxinsc of some 950 acres. In 
appearance and atmosphere V^issar is a typical old Eastern liberal 

A conipichciisivc and loiijr-ianpc study of the Vassar stiidenl, directed by 
Ncviii SanfoKi, has been liiiaiiced In the Maiv Conover Mellon Foundation for the 
Advaiicenient of Induration (tf. Sanfoul, u.iMi). 
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arts college. Architecture, both pleasing and disconcerting, is inter- 
spersed with well-tended lawns, venerable trees, formal llower gar- 
dens, an outdoor amphi theater, and two small lakes. 

The college with its residence halls is, for its students, almost a self- 
contained community. “Main” with its administrative offices not only 
serves as the nerve center for the college but also houses the post of- 
fice, bookstore, grocery store, and “Retreat” (a snack and coffee room). 
A commercial area with small stores, a movie house, and an occasional 
restaurant reaches one edge of the campus. Although the borders of 
the campus are marked off by wire or stone fences, there is always free 
access to the grounds by foot and bicycle. Students are not permiiied 
(with some exceptions) to have cars at Vassar so that they do not 
normally range very widely off the campus except on weekends. 

The student population, Tn recent years the student enrollment at 
Vassar has numbered approximately 1400. J'he freshman class in 1954 
was composed of 421 students whose average age was just two weeks 
short of 18 years. Fifty-eight percent were admitted from private 
schools, 36 9^' from public schools, while 6% had a mixed public-private 
high school background. Nearly half of the matriculants came from the 
Middle Atlantic states (35% from New York state) with the Central 
states and New England approximately tied for second place and ac- 
counting for 35 - Ail major areas of the United Stales were repre- 
sented as well as 12 foreigti countries. Of the freshmen 18^/. were re- 
ceiving scholarship aid. 

Since Vassar has been -stereotyped nationally as a “rich girl’s” col- 
lege, it is of considerable importance that the character of the student 
body in this respect be clearly understood. 'Fhere are the daughters ol 
very wealthy families at one extreme and, at the other, girls who work 
part-time for spending money to supplement the scholarship aid they 
are receiving. The majority of parents have the financial ability to pay 
the annual $2500 tuition-residence fee and su])plemental clothing and 
spending allowances. Upper-middle and lower- upper-class standing 
applies to the greater number of students (few Vassar girls in this 
decade voluntarily characteri/c themselves as “upper class,” however). 

Wealth differences play a surprisingly small role in student life on 
campus. The girls dress quite similarly with little or no ostentation. 
There arc no sororities and no fees for membership in any campus 
organi/ation. With all students living and eating in college housing 
and with bicycles the sole possibility in the line of student-owned 
transportation, neither incentives nor outlets to emphasize financial 
status come into play very often. 
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The Residence Hall, The Vassar siudent body is housed in eight 
houses and in the Main Building, which contains the seniors. The 
ground floor in the houses is largely taken up by a dining hall, a series 
of parlors, and one or more entryways. Centially located, and usually 
within I he ininiediaie vicinity of the main entrance, is the desk and 
switchboard ol the “white angel,“ an older woman (in white uniform) 
whose major duties are to relay verbal aiul written messages, route in- 
coming calls to corridor phones, and serve as receptionist to visitors. 
Also on the first floor arc the special apartments (usually two) of 
faculty members who are known as “house fellows” (sec below). 

The Vassar students live in single and double rooms with an oc- 
casional larger suite occupied by three, four, oi more girls. Corridor 
groupings tend to be of considerable informal importance. More ac- 
curately, half a corridor may repiescnt a close-knit group, cither be- 
cause friends have chosen to room close to each other or because spon- 
tanc'ous friendships have developed among girls who did not pre- 
viously know each other. 

Rooms and roommates arc assigned by the college on the basis of 
siudent preferences insolar as possible. Belore entraiue, lew Jreshnum 
express [rreferences; most Iioi>c to make new accjuaiiitances and arc 
content to let the college do the choosing. Beyond the freshman level, 
siudents select rooming (ornpanions and then ask for assignment to a 
particular sci ol rooms, usually on a conidor with friends. 

Foi each student the college provides a bed, bureau, desk and chair, 
a closet, and a metal box with padlock for money and jewelry. A clean 
sheet and pillow case are issued each week (top sheets go to the bot- 
tom). Every )car the fiisi fall activity centers on tiansforming the room 
or rooms into comlortable (juarters. When there are two or more 
rooms to work with, one will be set up as a living room. Rugs (often a 
(otton shag), a sf>la, chairs (wrought iron canvas slings arc much used), 
bedspread and lurtains, bookcases, study lamps, and a phonograph 
will be purchased, brought from home, or picked up at a student 
furnituic exchange. In general, a I'ather remarkable degree ol livability 
is achieved. 

Communal bathrooms with multiple facilities are located off the 
corridors. Mornirrg use is staggered as different girls have their first 
class at dillercnt hours, and some students will elect to forego break- 
fast at 7:^50 in favor of catchirrg up orr sleep lost through a late bed 
time. 

Each house has its owrr dining hall complete with kitchen staff. 
Meals arc served cafeteria style at designated hours with the dinner 
followed by coflee served in a first-floor parlor room. Bathrobes may 
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be worn to breakfast (except in Main where members of the faculty 
or guests may be eating); skirts are required for the dinner hour. 
Menus are posted, and a girl who wants to pass over a given meal in 
the house can utilize the Retreat or one of the off-campus eating places. 
Certain cidinary items gain a reputation for being unsatisfactory, e.g., 
"Pigs-in-blankcts will clear out the campus!” Most students, however, 
are not given to complaining and accept the ups and downs in table 
fare as an inevitable concomitant of institutional life. 

The girls in each hall elect officials who act as a governing body in 
conjunction with the two faculty members serving as House Fellows. 
'I’his internal administrative unit is charged primarily with the regula- 
tion of student conduct and supervision of a work program known as 
“co-op” (cooperative work) whereby each student is expected to con- 
tribute what amounts to an hour a week to the physical functioning ol 
the house. 

The co-op jobs which each girl receives at intervals during the year 
arc under the direction of a student Work Supervisor and consist of 
"Scrape” — scrapitig dishes in the kitchen lor an hour at meal time, 
“Coffee Ciii” — setting up and serving collee tluring the after-dinner 
hour, “(Jorridor Sweep” — a daily sweeping of one’s own corridor (con- 
sidered to be the easiest of the co-op tasks), and “Message (Center” — 
manning the local switchboard while the “White Angel” is absent at 
meal-time. Failure to appear for a co-op job results in “blacklist” — a 
penalty of additional work hours. An occasional complaint is voiced 
against “co-op” but, in general, the students regard the system as part 
of the expected routine at Vassar. 

The “blacklist” penalty may also be incurred for failure to pass a 
weekly room inspection which is carried out on a specified day by a 
student elected Irom the house membership. Any reasonable effort 
toward neatness will suffice, i.e., bed made, ashtrays and wastebaskets 
emptied, stray clothes put away. The college provides cleaning eejuip- 
ment including vacuum cleaners. A student may gain a reprieve if her 
room is obviously not ready, and the insjjector or student supervisor 
for the house is a friend, by promising to clean it up as soon as pos- 
sible. Actually most Vassar girls make their beds every day and prefer 
a measure of orderliness to chaos. No onus devolves upon the students 
who fill the roles of supervisor and inspector. 
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ACADEMIC AND EXTRACURRIC^ULAR ACTIVITIES ^ 

The student ;a Vassar has no choice but to allot first priority to her 
studies. The college exhibits consicierable pride in its academic stand- 
ards and all matriculants, even those with a facility for learning 
quickly, soon find that the scholastic requirements demand a fair 
degree of consistent application and self-discipline. As a consequence, 
the daily and weekly need to meet assignments adequately with respite 
for other activities requires dose attention to scheduling. 

'The formal pattern of the academic round — 12 to iCi daytime class 
hours per week — adheres closely 10 that tound elsewhere across the 
country. The assignments in terms of outside reading, projec ts, and 
papers or reports are, in general, quite extensive and the student with 
a penchant for procrastination is likely to lintl herself in serious dif- 
ficulty. 

Approximately 180 faculty members (of whom about fio% are 
women) teach in a departmental system. Vassar has tended to attract 
personnel who arc primarily interested in teaching although profes- 
sors who can carry forth research on their own initiative are highly 
valticd. 

As one would expect, the relationship of teacher and student is 
variable. As always, professors find some students more rewarding than 
others — and conversely. Most contact centers in and about the class- 
room and the scheduled conference. Here the student may aim for 
minimal interaction or lor deep involvement. Occasionally, a student 
and teacher will develop a close working relationship based on their 
mutual interest in an area ol study. For the student, this may represent 
the high point ol her academic experience at Vassar. 

There are, of course, other occasions for student-faculty contact. The 
Retreat provides an opportunity for conversations which may range 
over academic matters, world affairs, or the infinite foibles of human- 
kind. Student-oriented campus activities may involve faculty in their 
planning and execution. Professors not infrequently invite students or 
perhaps a class to visit in their homes. These gliixipses into the home 
life of the teacher, which may include a husband or wife and children, 
are sometimes saluiary for the Vassar girl who finds it hard to visualize 

' Since the formal slructiire of the college includes, from the student viewpoint, 
tlic administration as well as the faculty, both arc discussed as components of the 
academic side of campus life. 
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her professor as an individual with interests in areas of life beyond the 
academic. 

The House Fellow program, which is a fairly recent modification of 
the older Residents system, places faculty members (with their families, 
if any) in relatively close contact with Vassar students. Although 
House Fellows have kitchens in their apartments, they also have the 
dining hall facilities available to them and frequently eat with the 
students and/or join them in the parlors for the coffee hour following 
dinner. A Fellow will customarily invite the girls in the house to his 
(or her) apartment, a group at a time, for a social hour (usually tea). 
Different faculty people serving as House Fellows define the role with 
varying emphases. 

The structure of the management side of Vassar College could be 
presented in the form of an organization chart plotting positions from 
president to custodian. Although the students arc at least dimly aware 
of such a hierarchy, it is of little or no concern to them. Vassar girls 
are primarily involved with the small number of officers and j)crsonnel 
who impinge di redly on their immediate lives. 

The Department of the Dean and the Department of the Warden 
are the administrative offices most intimately intertwined with the 
day-to-day living of the Vassar students. 'The Dean and her associates, 
including the Recorder, are in charge of all academic matters and 
hence must advise on curriculum retjuirements, confer with the 
lagging student, schedule classes and examinations, jjass upon leaves 
of absence, withdrawal, and so on. The Scholarship Office and the 
Vocational Bureau (parMitne jobs, summer jobs, and postgraduate 
positions) are also in this department. The Warden is responsible for 
the social and extracurricular activities of the students including the 
often complicated issue of room assignments. The student who wishes 
to resolve a roommate problem, bring a car to college temporarily for 
a skiing weekend, or arrange a special activity for a campus club will 
confer with the Warden. In practice, the Dean and Warden work 
closely together in guiding the four-year destinies of the 1400 girls. 
Positions in these two departments have traditionally been filled by 
women, although recently a male faculty member has been appointed 
as the Assistant Dean with jurisdiction over freshmen. 

The student body is much less involved with the General Manager, 
Comptroller, Director of Halls, the Public Relations Office, mainte- 
nance personnel and campus police. There are two exceptions to be 
noted here, however. Vassar girls do interact daily with kitchen em- 
ployees and with the White Angel. The latter is rated on the basis of 
congeniality and her efficiency in getting incoming phone calls through 
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to the correct party. Close rappoit sometimes develops in the dining 
room where the cooks and their assistants meet the students of the 
house two or three times a day. 

The extracurricular. 'I'he formal, organized student activities on the 
Vassar campus range from college government, which thcoreiically in- 
cludes all students, ihrough the “Big Five” major organi/alions, to 
the small special interest clubs. Every Vassar student, almost without 
exception, is involved at one time or another in one or several student 
organizations. 

The Vassar College Government Association is a large, hierarchical 
structure encompassing the student body and segments of faculty and 
admiiiistiation.” It has executive, legislative, and judicial branches, 
and is headed by elected student officers, suc h as President, Sec retary, 
C^hief Justice, Cliairman of Freshmen Orientation, etc. 'I'here is a 
Senate, a Legislature, and a system of courts. Faculty and administra- 
tion retain control of academic matters, the management of the 
])hysical plant, and jurisdic lion in such ar'eas as ]>ublic relativ>ns and 
safety regulations while the students are responsible lor the operation 
of clubs, house and class organizations, and the major, campuswide 
attivities. Students and delegated fatuity together lornuilate policy 
and rulings affeding the “co-op” system, student hours and leaves, 
scheduling ol extracurricular events, and so lorth. 

Each class and each residence hall clet is a slate ol officers annually 
and promotes a series of traditional yearly cverrts. Hie “Big F'ive” arc 
the nrajor organizations: (r) The Athletic Association which sponsors 
iniramural athletics, “play days” (often with other colleges), awards 
yearly jiri/es, and includes a number ol specilrt interest clubs (dance, 
riding, skiing, swimming, yachting, etc.); (2) The Gommurrity Re- 
ligious Association which firm lions through a Council, CHlucation and 
worship committees (the latter assists the chaplain in arranging chapel 
ser vices), an Inter ( ultuial Association, and affiliated denominational 
clubs (Clhristian Fellowship, Newman, Hillel, C^aiiterbuiy, Christian 
Science); (3) I’he Political Association which sponsors week-end campus 
conferences and includes Young Republican and Young Democrat 
clubs; (.\) The Week-End Activities Association which promotes social 
activities jointly with riieirs colleges; (5) Philaleiheis, the dramatic as- 
sociation, whicli produces two or three major plays a year and assists 
the sophomore and junior classes in their annual musical productions. 

A number of minor clubs usually related to departmental areas in 

“This description pertains to stiiicfiire of the- college government 

was extensively inodific'd during the 195^59 irc.ideiiiic year. 
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the curriculum contribute to the diversity ol* the extracurricular op- 
portunities. A weekly campus newspaper, the Vassar Miscellany News, 
is edited, managed, and publishcil by students. The Vassar Reviciv is 
a literary publication, and there arc occasional issues of Igitur, a 
humor magazine. Interest in college government and in other formal 
student activities has declined in recent years, reaching a particularly 
low ebb in njGo. 

There are, of course, a variety of events available to the student 
wliich arc not subsumed in the formal extracurricular structure, such 
as lectures, conceits and recitals, art exhibitions, and weekend movies. 
The weekly calendar, published by the college, lists a steady siucession 
of activities, and rarely docs a weekend go by without one or more events 
being scheduled for interested students. A student center building 
with auditorium, club rooms, lounges, and campus publication olficcs 
is available for meetings, dances, dramatic prodtictions, and so forth. 

The variety of opportunities in the extracurricular realm allows the 
Vassar girl, il she so wishes, to fill her open time completely with 
participation in student organizations. As a deterrent to overextending 
one’s extracurricular life (and also to limit the executive power which 
may be held by an individual student), the college has developed a 
“census’* system which restricts the number of campus positions to 
which a Vassar girl may be elected or appointed. 

'I'here exists little or no formal pressure for a girl to involve herself 
in campus activities. It is only the highly marginal student, however, 
who foregoes this area entirely. A number of informal inlluences 
operate to channel a gfrl into the extracurricular — the contagion of 
peer enthusiasm, earlier interests carried over from high school days, 
a tradition in the student’s family (particularly if the mother was an 
active Vassar girl), the fact that extracurricular participation is placed 
in the student’s permanent college record. 

Vassar matriculants are highly selected, primarily lor scholastic 
achievement but also for their potential to contribute to campus life 
and, presumably, to community functioning in later years. Freshmen 
are fretjuently dismayed by the level of performance exhibited by peers 
in class work and the same general situation applies to leadership in 
campus organizations. 
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DAILY, WEEKLY AND YEARLY CYCXES OF 
STUDENT LIFE 

Monday through Friday tlie events that start and stop by the clock 
hold the upper hand and getierally work to structure the day lor the 
Vassal' student. 'The dining rooms are open at specific times, each girl 
has her class schedule (and seldom cuts — even the 8:30 — except Ibi 
the greater pressure of an unfinished term paper, an impending mid- 
term examination or an early departure on Friday alternoon), the 
organized noncurricular events get under way at announced hours, 
and tilt resideme halls close at a regular time in the late evening. 
These fixed points in the daily schedule do not constitute inexorable 
demands, however. No one, lor example, has to get up lor break! ast 
or take any other meal in the house. What is done with iree daytime 
periods, the evening, or indeed the small hours in the room alter mid- 
night, is a personal choice subject only to the broader resiiictions im- 
posed by group living and campus standards for behavior. 

Tlic gills lely upon alarm clocks 01 a roommate who has arisen 
eailier to call them. I’hose who have an 8:30 or want breakfast are 
usually up by 7:30. I he morning cafeteiia hours are liom 7:30 to S:io 
and the majority of students come down to brcaklast, some in pajanlas 
and bathrobe. T he girls often eat with roommates or liiends at the 
tables which seat six to eight, although a girl may come downstaiis 
alone and sit with students she does not know w'cll. Many of the girls 
subscribe to New ^'olk (aty morning news])apers which reach the 
house in time loi breakfast and may be read over coflec. 

While those with 8:30 class(\s (which are viewed as a rather grim 
and not wholly civilized undertaking by many faculty members as 
well as students) make their way across the campus by foot or bicycle, 
the others return to their 100ms to chess, read the paj)er and perhaps 
tackle the crossword puzzle, work at studies, or prepare for a trip to 
the library. The 9:30 class hour promi)ts another exodus from the 
residence halls. 

The 9:30 class is followed by a half-hour break which the vast 
majority utilize for a collee break, an opportunity to check for mail, 
a chance tcj return to the hall, or an intcTlude Ic^r chit-chat with friends 
on the campus grounds. The centcT of Main building wfith Post Office 
and Retreat becomes choked with girls. 'Mie overflow from the Retreat 
traditionally fills the adjoining hallway with clusters of students sitting 
on the floor. The halls in this immediate area are lined with bulletin 
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boards so that students find this lioiir an expedient moment to peruse 
the announcements and sign-up sheets for noncurriciilar activities. 
There may be an extended line obtaining free tickets for the ncxi 
drama production at a table temporarily installed in the hall. The im- 
portance of mail, ol collec, of taking a break impart to this half hour 
in the morning a rather special and uniejue flavor or quality. In con- 
trast, the otlier hours of the forenoon are usually given over to study 
and fill ther classes. 

Lunch is available between twelve and one. The girl who has 
“scrape” will finish her task around 1:15. Classes are in session until 
5-15- On warm days in spring or fall, seminars or small classes may be 
held outside on one of the numerous campus lawns. The student with 
free time may elect to go off-campus to the bank or to neighborhood 
stores. Acijuiring or maintaining a tan is avidly pursued by some stu- 
dents who may bring a reflector as well as their books to a sunny spot 
on the grass. With the need for frequent recourse to the library, Vassal* 
students will devote afternoon hours to assignments and research in 
the stacks. 

Dinner is served from firoo to 6:/|5 followed by a coffee hour in one 
or more of the house parlors. 'Lhc student who has “coffee girl” duty 
pours demi-tasse si/e cups. Here again the girls often sit on the floor 
(carpeted in this instance, however) and talk is the main staple. Hriilgc 
is a popular pastime. There is frecjucntly piano music rendered by 
one of the students. The House Fellow often takes this opportunity 
to interact informally with his (or her) charges. 

At about seven o’clock* the collec hour dissolves, although an ot- 
casional bridge foursome plus kibitzers will persist until 7:30 or S 
o’clock. Some girls will stay in or about their rooms, while the activities 
of the major organizations or -a concert, speech or rehearsal (ilraiua, 
choir, etc.) will occupy the evening for other students, rireic are few 
boy-friends on campus unless it is a Friday or a week when the men’s 
colleges are on vacation. 

The library closes at 10:00, and students must be in their houses by 
10:30 on week nights (11:30 on Friday) unless they have obtained 
“late permission,” by the signature of the House Fellow on the appro- 
priate slip which extends the hour of return lo 11:30 p.m. (1:00 A.\f. 
after Friday night). Beyond the stipulation that students are to be in 
the residence hall after a stated hour and are to observe (juiet hours 
through the night, there arc no directives to structure the night-time 
activities. The girl pursuing her studies is usually vulnerable to room- 
mates wandering in and out and may find herself involved in a late 
evening talk-fest. 
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Bccl-timc is optional and reflects a combination of personal predilec- 
tion and the modus vivendi of the roommate group. A few girls are in 
bed by 10:30 but 11 or la o’clock is the more general practice. The 
student with a paper to type may settle herself in one of the parlors. 
Within the locked building, which is now the responsibility of a night 
watchman, the girls are free to move about as they wish. Instances 
have been recorded in which girls have returned to the hall after 
hours to enter by a fii‘'i iloor window or door with the connivance of 
friends inside, but this is an adventure which is seldom sought. 

The weekly round. As a theoretical standard, the college exj)ects that 
the student carrying a 15-point academic load will devote .^5 hours per 
week to her studies. A “time siuvcy” conducted by Vassar in 1955 
showed that an average of 43I4 hours went into a i5-j)oint program.’^ 
'File data were obtained through daily records kept by the students 
themselves (^9% of the student body com])leted the tlnce-wcek record- 
ing stint). In reporting on this survey, the administration recogni/ed 
that there was “undoubtedly a tendency to exaggerate academic 
hours*' 

An analysis of daily activity reported verbally in the spiing of 1950 
by interviewed members of the Class ol ’58 revealed that approximately 
GUj hours of the regular weekday wcic spent in academic and allied 
pursuits. The student who maintainc*d this pace throughout the week 
would total work hours. Howevei, lor most students the pattern 

varies widely from a minimal or routine academic week to a scc|uence 
of days crammed with assignments and deadlines w^hich occupy nearly 
('very waking moment and cut deeply into the time span normally rc- 
scrvcxl for sleeping. 

The prevailing attitude among students on the Vassar campus is 
that, as a general operating printiple, the weekdays belong to the aca- 
demic life and the weekends to the private, personal, or social sphere 
(there are no Saturday classes). If the student is planning an olT-cam- 
ptis weekend, the wish to get an early start prompts a departure as 
soon as possible on Friday ilternoon. Actually, the Vassar girl is prob- 
ably more likely to slay at the college than to absent herself for the 
weekend, but this docs not set'ni to impair the notion, common among 
students, that, ideally, the aclecjuate Vassar student will be sufficiently 
“on top” of her studies by Friday afternoon so that these may remain 

results of similar lime surveys at Vassal College in earlier years suggest that 
contemporary students spend more hours on iheii studies and therefore presumably 
work harder than their preilecessois. Academic work week for 15 points: 1925 36 

hours; 1940 — 43 hours; 1955 — 43!/^ hours. (Vassar f.ollege, 1957-) 
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comfortably in a state of suspended animation until Monday morn- 
ing. 

Vassar girls may visit parents, boy friends, or a fellow student’s home 
on a weekend. This may involve a trip to the suburban New York-New 
Jcrsc'y area, to New Haven, or perhaps Boston. Lacking a specific rea- 
son to go elsewhere. New York (]ily with its myriad attractions is the 
usual destination. 

On campus the weekend tends to a leisurely pace, even though spe- 
cial events are often scheduled. The library is closed Saturday evening 
and Sunday morning. Breakfast on Sunday is served hall an hour later 
than usual. Free movies can be seen on Saturilay night in one of the 
auditoriums. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of a weekend at Vassar is 
the number of young men visiting in the houses, strolling the campus 
with their Vassar dates or loading them into cars (often of the sports 
type) for a drive to one of the countryside restaurants in the Hudson 
Valley or nearby Connecticut. 

Boy friends visiting Vassar can stay at nearby Alumnae House or 
off-campus. The girls may have men guests in their rooms during the 
afternoon and in the house parlors until 11:30 p.m. (1 a.m. on Friday 
or Saturday). The student must sign her visitor in and out on a spe- 
cial register. For the boy and girl who woidd prefer to be alone, the 
room with its roommates and the parlor with its traffic are far from 
idyllic. Considerate roommates may make an effort to isolate a serious 
couple for at least a brief period, but as a rule the group has priority 
and the boy friend is appended and, in a way, shared for the time 
being. 

Sometimes the Vassar student takes her date to the library so that 
she (and sometimes he) can put time in on current studies. 'The ath- 
letic facilities of the college — tennis, golf, bowling, shuffle board, 
swimming, etc. — are available to the Vassar girl and her weekend date. 

Although there arc always young men at Vassar on the weekend (and 
now and again during the week), the frequent visitor will complain 
to his girl friend that they have exhausted the list of places to go and 
in view of the limited local choices, he would prefer that on the next 
occasion she visit him. The fact that boys get discouraged over the 
Poughkeepsie scene adds to a note of isolation which is already present 
and leads many Vassar students to wish occasionally that the college 
were in a more accessible and urban location. 

The yearly round. Vassar follows the two-semester pattern which 
provides an annual double cycle of classes, mid-term examinations 
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course j)a])crs, and final exams. "I'he regular progression of the yearly 
round is interrupted by the cusloniary vacation periods mat king oft 
waypoints usually welcomed by studenis and faculty alike. 

T he year is also stepped oft by a series of traditional events, initiated 
by a (onvocation and terminated by the commenceinent exercises 
honoring the graduating seniors. Every fieshman is instructed to bring 
a wliite dress to college so that she may be properly attired for the 
convocation exeicises in ilie chapel which open the academic year. 
When Ireshmen, sophomores, and juniors have occu|)ied assigned seats, 
the seniors inarch in, two by two, wearing their ca])S and gowns lor 
the first time. A welcome by the President j)reccdes the address by the 
convocation speaker. The cercmoii) holds its greatest meaning for 
the nev»rly-arr ived Ireshman, and for the seniors who now arc to live 
together in Main and are lormally giouped as a body in identilying 
academic dress. 

7'he seniois put on caps and gowns for subsequent college assemblies 
although the lornial mairhing entry is omitted. Since all students must 
ap|jear to fill their allotted seats, some oi the more blase will “t ike some- 
thing to do,” i.e., lead, study, or write a letter. 

'1 he sojjhomore and junior classes each produce an oiiginal musi- 
cal, and the student diamatic association undertakes three major plays 
a year. The Kxpei imeiiial rheatre, diawing upon laculiy, student, and 
extracampus talent, oilers three or lour prolessional-calibie produc- 
tions. 

Each residence hall conducis an annual week-end party of its own 
(sometimes two houses at range a joint aflair), lea? tiring a cocktail 
])arty on .Satuiday allenioon and ciltcn a dance in Students Building 
in the evening. l)i inking is cpiitc restrained at ihc*se aftairs, and the 
occasional heavy-drinking date who sometimes proves disru|)tive is 
latcHl as decidedly unsatisfactoi \ by the girls. (Mass parties, which in- 
clude the musicals noted above', also encompass a weekend. A ja// 
group may be biought in loi the special event on Sunday alteinoon. 
Weekend aflaiis ol this kind oiler an oppoitunity lor the Vassal girl 
to invite a date to c'ome to Poughkeepsie. I'laditionally she expects 
to cover the exjienses involved lor meals and entertainment. 

Hie Junior Prom is perhaps the most lormali/ed serial event of 
the yeai. I’he student committee in chaige chooses “posts” from the 
fieshman class -girls who participate by adding decor and marking 
oft the route of the grand maich which highlights the evening. To be 
selected as a “post” is considerei! a definite social honor. The Senior 
Prom is similar in loiniality to its Junior counteipait. 

As noted earlier, there is a steady succession of campus events 
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throughout the academic year, interrupted only by vacations and ex- 
amination periods. Fresliman Play Day, house teas, the week-end con- 
ference, a performance by the Corps dc Pallet, the annual swimming 
show produced by the Swupper Club, the Athletic Association Banquet, 
notable visitors and speakers provide more o})portunitics for educa- 
tion and diversion than the average Vassar student can encompass. 
When college starts in the fall, the freshman is given a glimpse of 
this array through an open house held in Students Building where 
booths are manned by representatives of the campus organi/aiions, 
and the newcomer’s interest and participation arc sought through ex- 
planation and enthusiasm. Seniors nearing the end of their under- 
graduate careers will often say that they wish they had taken in more 
of the concerts, speeches, and conferences which were passed itp be- 
cause of conflicting events or an immediate lack of interest in a more 
sober or serious campus offering. 

The late spring is highlighted by Salve Night (pronounced “sol- 
way”), a ceremony which confers senior status to the junior class. 
Salve Night actually starts in the late afternoon with a college as- 
sembly which includes a transfer of symbols — a gavel to the incoming 
president of the (College Government Association and a spade (the 
one used by Matthew Vassar to turn the first earth lor Vassar f emale 
College a century ago) to the Senior Class President — and a singing 
of the Salve marching song by seniors only, a prerogative of the grad- 
uating class. All others clap in rhythm. At a given point, however, 
next year’s seniors pick up the song, changing, for example, ‘‘Salve 
*957 ' “Salve 195S,” and at this moment the juniois have achieved 
senior standing. The ritual is followed by a picnic on the campus with 
beer permitted. The seniors then retire to Alumnae House foi their 
own party while the juniors wander about the grounds singing and 
demanding recognition of their new status as seniors from lower class- 
men. The event occasions a good dc?al of hilarity and high spiiits. An 
old fire bell perched atop Main Building is traditionally rung in mock 
defiance of college regulations. 

Graduation exercises follow the customary pattern of U.S. colleges 
with baccalaureate service and cominenccmeni. Vassal’s most famous 
trademark — the Daisy Chain — is a feature of this last day of the year. 
The long rope of 1 lowers is carried by sophomores who have been 
selected by representatives of the graduating class not only on the 
basis of physical attractiveness but also on degree of involvement in 
campus life. If, as sometimes happens, a late spring has delayed the 
growing cycle in the Poughkeepsie area, daisies are llown in from Cali- 
fornia or Hawaii. 
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There are, of course, many other ingredients of student life which 
are a regular part of the annual cycle but not of a nature to be re- 
lied cd in the college calendar. Rermuda shorts may give way !o skirts 
and occasional slacks as winter closes in, and then reappear as spring 
breaks. Heat in the residence halls fades away after in p.ni. on winter 
nights, forcing the issue of bedtime so that even the hardiest stiulent 
finds li or 3 a.m. the ultimate limit. Parents come for visits occasionally 
(luring the year. Friendsliip groups will celebrate a birthday, some- 
times with an off-campus party featuring cocktails and a cake. A 
sliower for the recently-engaged student is a fairly Irequent event, and 
occasionally a sliident mat lies during the academic year with her col- 
lege friends invited as participants or guests. J he late spring features 
going-away parties for girls who have decided not to return to Vassar 
the following fall. And each year the semesters are invariably marked 
l)y the pronouiued build-up in tempo and tension that accompanies 
the deadlines for term pa|>eis and the onset of final examint.tions. 


VALUES AND PROCESSES OF THE PEER GROUP 

Vassar students spend most of their time w'ith each other. The resi- 
dence hall, by its very nature, contrives to place and keep its occupants 
in close association. I'he great majority of students seem to thrive On 
a diet ol gregariousness, and the individual who seeks occasional res- 
pite from her fellows must make a deliberate elfori to isolate herself. 

'l ire sustained tempo ol interaction among Vassar students featuies 
an emphasis on being friendly, pleasant, and agreeable. Animosities 
do occur but critical remaiks about peers are made in their absence 
and usually confined to one’s own roommate or friendship group. 
Minor irritations are perhaps inevitable when living in close ejuar- 
ICTS. A dirty tub, the last students in the dining hall dallying over 
their food while the “scrape” girl w'ails and glares, the rooniinate who 
is lax ill doing her share on room clean-uj), the classmate who makes 
an obvious intellectual phy for the prolessor’s attention can create 
moments of resentment, lire dominant desire on the part of most stu- 
dents, however, is to live along in a smooth and compatible manner — 
not without a measure of give and take but with a scrupulous avoid- 
ance of pushing clillerences or disagreements to the point of open hos- 
tility and disintegration ol the interpersonal relationship. 

Most important to the Vassar student, and hence crucial in her 
college career, is the immediate group of girls with whom she spends 
most of her time. J'he basic nucleus of a friendship unit usually is 
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composed of roommates. Other girls may be appended to the room- 
mate group, and sometimes two or three roommate clusters may form 
an unusually large social entity. The concept of roommate is so bas- 
ically related to Vassar life that students who prefer singles but have 
chosen to room near each other will refer to a next-door friend as 
“my roommate.” 

It may be said that in a very real sense the roommate situation can 
“make or break” the Vassar girl with rt?spe( t to both her academic 
and social life. Outright discord and conllicl between two roommates 
is actually rather rare and largely c'onhned lo the Ireshman year when 
many students did not chose a roommate prior to matriculation either 
because they knew of no one else coming to Vassar from their own 
community or because they preferred to lake a chance on developing 
new friendships rather than to depend on schcjolmales who had also 
been accepted by the (College. The occasional clashes between room- 
mates grow out ol personality differences and associated living habits. 
As a rule in such instances, their sc^parate sets ol friends are also not 
siillic iently compatible. One roonmiate in such a situation will some- 
times try to resolve the problem by spending most ol her time in the 
rooms of her triends, but she cannot avoid the necessity ol using her 
own room lor slec‘ping and finds herself definitely handicapped if she 
doc‘s not leel Iree to use her own (juaiters foi study. 

rhe college administration makes every effort to shift students who 
have severe roommate pioblems. The freshman often hesi tales to 
complain, howevcM’, sometimes believing that the fault lies w^itliin her- 
self, and a semester or mcJre may go by before a crisis forces the issue. 
Those who have been through this experience are prone to recall ii 
as “the year (or semester) that 1 lost.” 

The sorting-out process with respect to roommates is largely takc*n 
care of at the end of the freshman year when studenis choose iheir 
companions for the following fall. There are some realignments in 
subseejuent years either became an anticipated friendship wears thin 
or a girl decides to switch her allegiance to a group which differs 
rather markedly in attitude and interests. Most students, however, go 
through college within the framework of a friendship group carried 
over from high school clays or developed in the first year on campus. 

Not all social groupings derive from dormitory life, of course. Noii- 
curricular activities such as drama, athletics, or serving on a campus 
newspaper staff provide a meeting ground for students with sirnilai 
orientations. The classroom may bring compatible students together, 
although this medium is perhaps the least Iruiiful in producing new 
friendships. When firm alliances are made, they may be reflected in 
roommate choices for the succeeding year. 
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The room in the residence halJ, the Vassar girl’s ‘‘honie away Iroiii 
home/’ fills and empties with the How and ebb of rooinmaies and 
friends. I'here is frcquemly a plionograph in the background play- 
ing classical music or sometimes “mood” music , show tunes, or lolk 
songs. MiuJi of the conversaiioii deiixes fiom immediate activities 
and sil nations in the lives of the students and is as likely tcj center 
on fiancc’s or problems with patents as on academic matters or w'oild 
issues. An international crisis or a national election arouses irrterest 
and concern but, by and large, it is the personal diflrculties, the in- 
di\idiral gcjals, arrd the on-goirrg state ol allairs with respect to cairrpus 
life, both scholastic and extracurricular, that dominate the talk, arrd 
presumably much ol the thought, oi the Vassar student. 

Woiiierr at college have ilreir coirmerpart of the male “bull session,” 
also frecjucrrtly contirrued into the* eardy hoirrs of the mornirrg, witir 
the traditional dissection ol large topics sirch as religion, sex, arrd poli- 
tics. In the irratter of religion, lor example, the Vassar girl comes to 
krrow where her Iriends starrd aird how they leel, and arry early ef- 
lorts to challenge or |)r'osel>li/e are soon replaced by the pc^er-group 
emphasis on lolcTairce ol dilfeterrees arrd the academic ideal of re- 
gai'ding social jjhcnonrena liom an objective diversity of viewjxrirrts. 
Sex mores are discussed, but personal behavior, once agairr, is set 
against a philosophic backgioutrcl ol “live and let live.” 

Perhaps the most striking aspect ol the Iriendshij) gi'oirp is the eVer- 
present and reliable support which the members provide for one an- 
other. Although some students are bc^set with more problems than 
other's, particularly if there are sharp clillereirces with jrarerrts, a lloun- 
dering in class work, or an irpset in a serious bov-lrierrd relationshii), 
the course of the college caic'er is never corrrpletel) smooth lor arry 
Vassar girl. To thirrk ol a residential college as “nronastic” or* “shel- 
tered ” arrd iherelore ironanxiely-irroducing and obviating the neces- 
sity for irrdividual decisions is wholly misleading. Students at Vassar 
irrusl varicjusly conterrcl with problerrrs arrd situatiorrs which bear irr 
on thcmi from the academic side, froirr irrvolvetrreni in one or several 
of the noncui r ic ular orgrtri/atiorrs, and hour their c:ontinuing ties 
with j)ersons arrd everrts beyenrd the carrrpus. Lhe strerrglh of the ini- 
nrediate j)cei gr'oup is probably best demonstrated in those instances 
wherr a girl slumps into a severe arrd sornelirrres protracted depres- 
sion. The loyally arrd erreouragerncart of roorrrmates and other close 
friends is ofierr the factor that enables the student to survive, lliat is, 
to stay on as a studerrt while wealheriirg a troirblesome phase. 

Attitudes held by the individual lowaicl class work and higher edu- 
cation in gerreral are, as a rule, highly corrgruerri with those espoused 
Ijy her fr'iencis. ’Phis close aligrrment ol similar attitudes is teached 
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by at least ilirce different palhs. First, there is the group of girls who 
transfer en masse, as it were, from the same school to the same col- 
lege and carry with them a leady-made value system which is not usu- 
ally subject to serious modification. Second, there is the freshman who 
arrives alone and on her own. For her the impact of the new group 
in which she finds herself may be a decisive factor which sharply colors 
the four yc*ais to follow. And third, since assignment of roommates 
for the freshman year often has an element of chance in it, there are 
students who realize, sooner or later, that their piclerences are at 
(hUIs with those of the majority of their associates and who conse- 
c]uently gravitate toward new friends and roommates. 

Vassal' students arc tpiite aware of differing emphases (one might al- 
most say cc^ntrasting life-styles) among campus subgroups. As miglit he 
expected, their own observations and categorizations bear a rough cor- 
respondence to classification by objective criteria (cl. (^ha])ter ih). In 
student thinking there is a continuum ranging from the liighly social 
to the highly intellectual girl. At one pole is the small minority ol 
students who are intensely concentrated on their academic work to 
the detriment (fiom the majoiity viewpoint) of the other areas of their 
lives. I'hese aie known as the “supcT-intellectuals” or sometimes as 
“the science-major type.” The socially-oriented arc variously referred 
to as “good-time Charlies,” “debutantes,” or “Yale-weekend gills.” 
They are charged by their critics with using Vassal as an address, tak- 
ing “gut” majors, and going thrcjugh the lecjuiic'd academic motions 
in Older to participate in the world of boy Iriends, weekends, and the 
latest recounting of who’s engaged or pinned to whom. Needless to 
say, there is a high casualty rate in this group. As one senior put it 
when reviewing classmates in this category, “Most of them are gone 
but a few are limping through.” 

One small cadre of students stands out so sharply that it was men- 
tioned alnmst without exception by every inlorinant. 'These arc the 
“bohemians” or “pseudo-intellectuals” who are stereotyped as sloppy 
nonconformists wearing black turtle-neck sweaieis (or shirts with the 
tails hanging free), toreador pants, no lipstick, and hair uncombed 
or hanging long over one eye. Also known as the “intellectuals on 
probation,” they are thought never to get their term papers in on 
time and always to look terrible because of a scorn for the ritual of 
sleeping. Commonly associated in student thought with the Drama 
Department, this “off-beat” type is actually rarely a serious drama 
student although she may play bit parts or work on the stage crew. 

Campus leaders arc viewed collectively as a particular brand of 
student — the ones “who like to run things,” “the all-round doers,” 
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“the Joc-collcgc pcojjlc.” Mom Vassar girls, however, place themselves 
and the hulk ol iheir peers in the middle range belween the social 
and intellectual extremes and characteri/e themselves as the “normal 
group" which strikes a happy medium between seriousness and fri- 
volity — “We get our studies done and have tun too." I hese are the 
bright, neat, sociable “IV and "(r* level students (so goes the self-de- 
scription) who are usually sufficiently orgaiii/cd and productive to 
carry off the peer-apj)io\ed balance between the work week and the 
weekend. 

It is important to note that getting good grades is not, in itself, held 
to be an undesirable achievement by any student group. Quite to the 
contrary, high marks are generally respected and the girl who makes 
Phi Beta Kap]>a, particularly if she docs so in her junior year, is fre- 
quently accorded general admiration or, at a niiniinum, given credit 
for an academic performance beyond the reach of most ol her peers. 
'I'lie one reservation voiced by most students is that scholastic excel- 
leiKC should not be the sole virtue. Jf there is an ideal Vassar girl, she 
is the one who receives consistently high grades without devoting her 
enlirc lime to the endeavor. In fact, the emphasis on combining good 
marks with a reasonably full social life is so strong that some stu- 
dents who, in reality, have to work quite hard to maintain an impres- 
sive grade-point ratio will devote coiisidctablc elfort to presenting 
an ap])earance of competency and licedom Irom academic haiassment. 

Jt is possible to speak also of other attitudes which cut across stu- 
dent groiqxs oil the Vassar campus. Although a professor may be asked 
to shilt the date of his mid-semester examination to alleviate the pres- 
sure generated by a clustering of such tests in other courses, or there 
may be coinplaini voiced over an a.>signmeiil of two term papers when 
one is the traditional expectation, the students always accept the aca- 
demic reejuirements and demands ol the faculty. A rebellic^us note 
is exceedingly rare and protest is largely conlined to an occasional 
editorial or letter in the campus newspaper. With resjiect to national 
issues, organized jjrotest action by Vassar students has been virtually 
nonexistent since the clep e.vsion days of the Thirties. However, one 
recent local event may presage an impending break Irom the reputa- 
tion American college students have acquired since World War II 
for self-(’cnteredn(*ss and passive acceptance of the status quo. In March 
Hjho Vassar girls picketed a Poughkeepsie variety store in an expres- 
sion of support for the Southern lunch-counter sit-ins. 

With the possible exception of a few individualists in the “bohe- 
mian" category, the stuclentwicle preference is for a life-style which 
stresses moderation, friendliness, cooj^eration, and a smoothly-moving 
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collegiate experience. The value placed on conflict-free, agreeable in- 
terpersonal relationships is reflected in the nearly-universal specifica- 
tion that “a sense ot humor*' in rooininatcs, friends, or acquaintances 
is one of the most important traits contributing to the continued suc- 
cess and stability of a given subgroup of peers. Acting on impulse or 
losing control arc fell to represent potentially dangerous kinds of be- 
havior, and an avoidance of conflict with authority holds not only 
with respect to the faculty but also in the area of social regulations. 

The student who has been punished by a campus court for a serious 
infraction ol the rulebook neither hides the verdict nor takes pride 
in a broken regulation. 

There are a number of fundamental attitudes exjnessed by Vassal 
students which have their original locus in the larger world beyond 
the canquis but continue to constitute important determinants of be- 
havior within the framework of college life. Since the subject of 
value configurations among students at Vassal* has been discussed else- 
where (Rushnell, 1959, 19(10; Freedman, 195(1; Sanford, 195(1), the pres- 
ent description is limited (0 a lew brief highlights. 

Jacob’s summation of student characteristics for higher education 
in the IJ.S. (Jacob, 1957, PP- Goldsen, 19(10) has consider- 

able relevance for the Vassal* population although his conclusions are 
not fully applicable, particularly in the matter of kinds ol changes oc- 
curring during the college years (sec Chapter 28 of this volume). On 
the basis of Jacob’s desc ription, the conteinporai y (ollcge student might 
be epitomized as self-conliclent, sell-satislicd, and sell-i entered. Vciy 
broadly construed, these adjectives fit the Vassal* girl, although there 
are ilefinitcly times when her confidence is sliakeii by an academic 
set-back or her self-satisfaction is plagued by insistent doubts as to 
what will happen to her after graduation. Moreover, the self-centered- 
ness is relative since it primarily excludes serious, peisonal involve- 
ment or concern with national or world issues but definitely includes 
the immediate world of friends, relatives, hometown, and a future 
milieu of husband, children, and community ties. 

Attitudes in two areas seem to be of special significance for the Vas- 
sar student. The first constellation centers about the assumj^tion and 
belief that the existing social and economic order in this country will 
prevail, perhaps with an occasional minor recession, for many years 
to come. Allhough the students find ii exceedingly difficult or im- 
possible to project their lives twenty years into the future, successful 
struggles with the imagination in this respect always take the form of 
an older self immersed in a familiar, contemporary setting. 

This image of stability carries with it several corollaries. Since the 
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monoIiLhir social order has jelled, there is little point to engaging 
in activities directed toward social relorm. Moreover, Vassar students 
judge our society to be about as ideal as any, cspec ially since they have 
now learned that a Utopia is an impossibility and are lurtlier con- 
vinced that the wrongs in our society will giadually right themselves 
with little or no direct intervention on the part ol women college 
students. 

'I ’he established system is viewed as providing on the one hand a 
framework within which to plan and piedici a luture life (especially 
so for a husband’s career) and, on the ollu*i“ hand, as selling concrete 
limitations as to permissible liie-styles and life-work ambitions. V'as- 
sar girls, by and large, do not expext to achieve lame, make an endur- 
ing contribution to society, pioneer any front ieis, or olheiwise create 
ripples in the placid older ol things. Future husbands should mark 
c^iit and work directly toward a niche in the* business or ])rolessional 
world which piovides adc*c|uate remuneration and status, but a rise 
to the to|) is neither demanded noi expc'ctcnl. 

'The second important constellation ol altitude's i evolves about the 
V'assar student’s conce|ji ol hcisell vis-a-vis the status and role of 
woman in modern United States society. In the past the basic deci- 
sion foi the young woman on campus may have hinged on the choice 
between mauiage aiul caic'ei but today it is virtually impossible to 
find a V^assar student who views the two .is incompatible. Not to 
many is almost inconceivable and even the strongly carc'er-orienied 
gill fully cxjiecls that somc'day she* too will be a wile and mother. Not 
only is s|^instei hood viewed as a pcTsonal tiagedy but ollsjiring are 
consideiecl essential to the lull file and the Vassar student believes 
that she would willingly adopt children, il it wcie iiecessai), to create 
a lamily. In shoil, her future identity is hugely cncomi)assed by the 
|)iojectcd lole ol wile-mother. Since the validation of lemiiiinily and 
a lull reali/alioii ol the potential ol womanhood is ihoughl to reside 
almost e\clusi\ely in the realm ol mariiage and lamily, there is, per- 
haps inevitably, a coi les ponding diminuiion ol inteiesl and involve- 
mcMit in the intellectual, Mcative, and allied pin suits. 

In describing the cjualiiies to be lound in an ideal husband, the ma- 
joiity of Vassar girls aie ejuite explicit in their preference lor the man 
who will assume the moic ini|>ortanl lole, that is, handle his own carc'ci 
and make the majoiiiy ol dcTisions .illecting matters outside the home. 
Although most ol them consider it desirable to maintain theii own 
chastity before marriage, they usually bt*lie\e, ne\ei thedess, that .i 
future husband who is sexnall) experienced is best c|Uiihfied to intio- 
diice a biide into the intimacies of manied life. Moreover, some con- 
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temporary Vassal siiulenls say that an occasional extramarital en- 
counter on the pan ol an absentee husband need not be an alarming 
event, since it is assumed that the sexual needs of a husband cannot 
reasonably be th waned lor an extended period of time. 

In the light of what has been reported, it is not surprising to dis- 
cover that Vassal' students view the sulfragettc movement and the 
whole issue ol AVomen’s Rights with indilference. That the female 
should attempt, in their thinking, to usurp the preiogalives of the 
male is a distastelul notion which would seriously disrupt their own 
projected role of helpmate and faithful complement to the man of 
the house. Kor these young women, the “togetherness” vogue is deli- 
nitely an integral theme of future family lilc, with any opportunities 
for independent action attaching to an Ivy League degree being will- 
ingly passed over in lavor of the anticipateil rewards of close-knit com- 
panionship within the home that-is-to-be. 


ACX:ULTURATION AND ENCULTURATION 

A description of student life at Vassar College reallirms the major 
general finding of earlier campus studies (cf. Chaptei which, 
broadly stated, holds that the lole of the student j)eer grouj) is ol' 
fundamental significance in deteimining the course of events in the 
college experience, indeed, it would be strange if this campus did not 
rellect what appears to be a nearly universal jrhenomenon in United 
State's coIk?ges and universities, (iiven the fact of a distinct and 
viable student way of life, the immediate need is to move beyond a 
recogniticni of the pervasive inlluencc of this student society to a con- 
sideration of how best to concepluali/e and understand its relationship 
to the functioning ol the entire college. Since students at Vassar and 
elsewhere exhibit a society and culture of their own, it is teasorrable 
to accord the faculty in conjunction with the admirristratiorr a sinrilar 
starrcling which Suther'land (itjp)) has called “academic culture.” Llris 
formulation recognizes that, in cllecl, two societies occupy the same 
territory and that cultural divergemee and consecjuerrt cc^rrllict rrray 
bear importantly oir the educatiotral process. From an arrthropological 
viewpe^int the campus provides a culture-contact situation, and the 
possibility arises that a number of the processes which are activated 
when different cultures meet in the world at large may also be oper- 
ating under our very noses' in the academic world. 

Whenever two societies are in contact the process kirown as ar- 
culturnlion is also under way, i.e., there is an interchange ol cultural 
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elements (languii^o, ideas, artifacts), even in those instances where a 
strong arilagoiiisiii exists. In most contact situations one oi the two 
societies is stronger, larger, or more advanced in technology so that 
there tends to be a greater cultural How from the dominant to the 
subordinate group. In the l^.S. college, it is feasible to view laculty- 
administration as the donor society since this collectivity occu|)ies an 
authoritative and jiresuniably prcsiigelul position vis-a-vis the student 
body and, moreover, it Is specifically oriented to the tasks of trans- 
mitting iniorination and serving as a model for emulation, at least in 
the intellectual sphere. 'I'liere is also a cletc'c table countcillow from 
student to faculty and administration (at Vassar and piobably all 
cam|)uses) which is not without its lepercussions in the dominant 
society. In the case oI Vassar, the acculturative process is facilitated by 
an implicit agreement to maintain a hiendly, stabilized relat ionshij) 
across an open cultural fiontier-- but with fraternization limited by 
tacit understanding on both sides. 

I'he key factor in this matter ol contact between intracampus cul- 
tures lies in the fact that the* students, even though the) constitute 
the “underdeveloped” population and are on the leceiving end of 
most ol the cioss-cultural exchange, are nevertheless fat Irom occupy- 
ing a passive or subset vient position since they have at their dis])osal 
the various technic|ues available to any soc iety subject to accultiuation 
pressures. For example, the kinds and amounts ol cidtural materials 
actually transmitted across the laculty-student fiontier may be con- 
trolled by choosing only those elements or complexes that may be 
adapted comfortably to the student culture, while rejecting those 
aspects that might ])rove unsettling or disruptive. When the content 
is nonthrealening, theie may be whole-hearted, even uncritical ac- 
ceptance. A preferemee at X'assar lot ceitain fields ol study, such as 
art, history, or languages, would seem to be a reflection of this dy- 
namic. Rut when cliflus(‘d iniorination is potentially disturbing or runs 
counter to peer-group values, contra-accultiu alive processes ate acti- 
vated which may take the loini of surface compliance or superficial 
adaptation and a coiuoii: lant relusal to integrate or internalize the 
new offering. 

J’he mechanism teinied syitOTti.sjn , that is, acx'cpting a cultural item 
but utilizing it for a purpose not intended by the donor, is another 
technicjiie open to the student who may, for instance, pieicr to utilize 
course content mainly lor small talk ovet cocktails. It should also be 
remarked that alihotigh V'assar students rarely, if ever, overtly reject 
faculty demands and, as has been noted, are likely to be agieeable, co- 
operative, and accepting of the status cjuo, they seldom seek out the 
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faculty in what might be rharacteri/erl as an attempt to speed up or 
intensify the a( ruliuralion process. The usual course of aclion is for 
siudents to keep the faculty at a dislance and to rely on each other foi 
counsel and su])port. 

The ability of the student society to maintain control of the ac- 
culturation situation, even though the faculty has broad cultural sanc- 
tion and direct institutional support for the pressures they bring to 
bear, would indicate a considerable unity, cohesion, and resilieiuy in 
the student culture. I’hat this continues to be the case is due, in part, 
to the fact that student values and norms for behavior are pass(‘(l down 
— with some modification — iroin one student generation to the next. 
The learning which takes place among students is. in terms of (ultural 
dynamics, niculturnthfc in nature. Enculturation, the actpiisiiion of 
one’s own culture, is at the college level a continuation of the socializa- 
tion process formerly in the hands of the family and play group and 
now mediated by friendship units, campus organizations, etc. In (on- 
trast to the acculturation situation on the campus with its deliberate, 
higlily-structured and often self-conscious learning enviionment of 
the classroom and conference, the inculcation of student culture takes 
jjlace largely at a primary group level through a process that is moie 
informal, less contrived, and moie immediate in its rewards. Further, 
it is easier to come by. since much of the cultural content, e.g., the 
ground rules for peer behavior, the specialized symbols, the pievailing 
attitude-value system, can be absorbed effortlessly, almost by osmosis. 

The viability of the student culture at V'assar dciives also from the 
belief held by many girls that, in actuality, the donor culture of the 
professor is not the dominant, superior, or better of the two, and there- 
fore the cultural oflcTings are of limited value. This feeling among 
students is fostered by their own sense ol self-satisfaction, by the at- 
titude that they know the direction in which they want to go and how 
to get there, and by the general conviction that they understand their 
own problems best. Vassar siudents are not, by and large, anti-aca- 
demic. They place a definite value on familiarity with the intellectual 
approach and many are willing at least to sample wdiat apjK'ar to be 
the rewards inherent in scholarly activity. Nevertheless, the students 
tend to regaid themselves rather than their professors as located in the 
mainstream of contemporary civilization with the result that the 
teachers are assigned marginal status and are viewed as a group whose 
members are to be respected for their intellectual prowess but need 
not be permitted to intrude too far with their academic proselytizing 
which is seen as somewhat irrelevant to the larger scheme of things. 

Briefly stated, the student society with its capacity for succcsslul 
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cnculturation has a strong |)ositivc valence for its incmberslii|) so that 
iTiotivaiions for accepling externally-sponsored change, in this case ac- 
culturation via iacidty and administration, are niiniini/cul. One might 
almost speak ol the presence of a “rational nativism,” to use Ralph 
Linton's (1913) term for describing the reaction of a doniinated group 
which considers itself to be the supcTior society. Anthiopologists, how- 
ever, in examining cases of culture contact where the natives have 
successfully maintained .1 Iiaid core of their own cultural values, have 
usually focused on dominated populations which stood more or less 
alone in their fight for ethnic survival. Collc'ge students do not con- 
stitute a scx’ietal isolate set in the middle ol a vast and notably dillei- 
ent culture. In fact, their modus viverrdi in a student culture such as 
Vassar’s with its emjdiasis on mocleratiorr, collective harnioiry, and 
long-range security receives direct and continuing .su|)port and re- 
enloiTemeiU from the prevailing value dictates of United States society- 
at-large. 

'The cultural inllueiices and pressures that deprive from the natic,nal 
society and play an irrtegial role in student life also, of course, bear 
upon the bcdiavior and attitudes of laculty and administration. A 
study of tire total cainjms would explore the possibility that the 
\oungcr generation of professors has also adopted a value system that 
places a pierrriurii upon finditrg one’s niche as part of an overall strat- 
egy geared to the ideal of a predictable life trajectory. 

It is far Irom clear at the ])i'esent moment, of course, whether stu- 
dents or faculty-adnrinist ration are more lavored by emerging jratterrrs 
in the natiorral ethos. Lwo corrtrasting lines of developirrcnt suggest 
themselves: a profc*ssoriaie, isolated and ignored but laithlidly pre- 
serving irr a kind of nrorrastic sc^clusion laintly echoing the Dark Ages, 
the academic ideals, traditions, and essence of Western civili/atiorr 
as contaiired in the liberal ar ts; or an ultinrate blending and fusing of 
student and faculty cultures as both take most ol their c oloration Irorn 
tire larger social order. Thc‘rc* is no irccd to assume, howc'ver, that 
existing trends arc irreversible*. "Flie aj)j)lic'atiorr ol a scherrratic model 
is one approach to under>’ .Hiding and contr'olling the \ariablcs and 
dynamics of a giv(*n segment oj the social otclca. llopelully, the con- 
cept ol two cultures orr the campus with their potentials lor conHict 
and coirgrucnce will lacilitate the task of airal\/ing contt*mpc)rary 
processes and perlra|)s predicting and directing lutuie trerrds in our 
colleges and universities. 
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Student Culture 
and Academic Effort 


If^or ilie sever:il yejirs, wc li;ive been engaged in a study of 
JL a large slate medical school. VVe have tenter ed our attention, 
primarily, on the problem ol academic ellort; how hard do students 
work? What do they work at? What detennines the level and direction 
of their elfort? 

We present here two aspects of our (ontinuing attack on these 
problems. Fitst we present very brielly a general consideration of the 
lange of actual situations one may exj)ec t to encounter in studying 
American schools and of the concepts most appropriate tor use in such 
studies; then, a brief sketch of what we found in the medical school. 


LEVEL, direc:tion, and style of effort ‘ 

'I'he clifFeicnce between an Ameiicaii and an Englishman is that the 
American pretends to work harder than he docs, while the Englishman 
works harder than he jnetc rds. riiiis runs one version — whether true 
or not — ol a joke orr an ancient therrre, that of the relation between 
appearance and reality. Arry dillerence that may exist between some 
typical British student and some typical American student as to either 
the appearance or the reality of his academic elfort is nothing com- 
pared to the dillererrces among American students and Amer ican cclii- 

* Most of the III St |)ait of this chapter appcare<l as How culleKCS dilfcr, Platiniti^ 
coUrtTc fmliry foi l/ir nilitnl dttndc ahead. New Yoik: (:<»llcgc Kiitiaiicc I'xuniiiia- 
tioii Roanl, pp- lO-ai!. 
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cational institutions. In the amount of effort put forth by teachers and 
students, in the (juality of their product, in the direction of their efforts 
toward one kind of learning or another, our country may well exhibit 
a larger variety in educational institutions than does any other country. 

rhey also differ from one another in what one might call rhythm 
and style ol efiort. David Daiches (1957) written some observations 
concerning the rhythm of academic ellort in Britain and America. In 
Britain he observes that youngsters put on the great push in seconilary 
school, achieving (juite remarkable knowledge of some subjects; in 
university, they take it easier, and perhaps do not make etjuivalent 
progress. 7 ’he American youngster comes to college not very learned, 
and probably unaccustomed to hard work, but may enter into college 
work with such verve and lively curiosity that he may come out ahead 
of the English graduate in some respects. 'I'hat is what we mean by 
rhythm of elfort. At Oxford, one must preserve the aj)j)earance of 
doing little but enjoy the intellectual and other amenities of the place 
during term, while also giving the impressiem of doing naught but 
“swat” between terms. That is a matter of both rhythm and style, since 
everyone there knows he really must work hard to survive. A man who 
teaches in the most gentlemanly of our state universities repoiis, with- 
out bitterness, that the students cannot be made to work e\ce|;i for a 
mad burning of midnight oil during the last ten cla)s of term; only 
out-of-state “odd-balls” start work at the opening of the tenn and do 
all of the assignments. It may be that these gentlemanly students ac- 
complish more than those of another, much larger, and more folksy 
state university at which the students are kept so busy at little daily- 
assigned chores that they have no time to tlexelop or ptusue a piogtam 
of study (not that most of them had thought of such a thing). In llu* 
effort to get some reasonable level ol accomplishment and elloit in his 
own course, each instructor had resoited to the device of assigning a 
quota of daily chores. The student gives each teacher his due, claim- 
ing in return the right not to be held responsible several months Irom 
now for debts for which he already has a leceipt. The rhythm is one 
of small, slight pulsations cjf effort. At Mcfiill University, the >oung 
ladies from the upper-middle and upper slopes of West mount seemed 
to have as their goal a good, solid Second-Class achieved by competent, 
unstrained effort. First-Class wcjulcl have indicated eager competitive- 
ness worthy only of those “pros” who weie working for prizes and 
graduate scholarships; Third-Class would have betrayed either slack- 
ness or lack of ability to take things in cjne’s stride. 

There is an analogy in industry. Groups of skilled workmen will 
nearly always set, by informal understandings, the proper level of pro- 
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diirtion. If they hate the raie-biisicr, they also despise the man who 
has to strain lo make “bogey.” How unlike those young ladies are the 
pious hard-working studenis in a certain sectarian college, who lack 
goals and style altogether, having no one to give them a model of 
either; how unlike also is the moderately bright, frighiliilly earnest 
young man who is rewarded w^iih a leaching assistantship by a profes- 
sor grateful to have at least one promising “major,” and stays on for a 
dreary second-class M.A : then, as an instructor at his home university 
or one of its satellites, he becomes that drone ol American education, 
the ])reniature pundit teaching too many subjects, and who is driven 
by his wife, the administration, and the accrediting boards to get a 
Ph.D. by applying what arc known as tests ol significance (sic) to what 
arc indeed data, since they were handed him by his academic master. 
The poor lellow may have lile made even woisc by having to teach 
at a certain college where the students simply say, “FACTybody has a 
right to go to college, even though they don’t want to woik hard”; 
or at another, a state teachers college that has had its name changed 
by law to “stale university,” where* the students will not answer any 
examination (jucstion based on a book not on the list of those issued 
free (as a percjuisite for being [>art of the public school system of the 
slater). 

Anyone who looks at all the concerns that go by the name of coll<‘gc 
and university in this country will see their great variety as to ad- 
ministralise and financial situation, historical concept c)f function, 
sensitivity to community forces, actual c/r potential numbers and kinds 
of students, and other c hat acU*iistics.* This variety is malclicd by one 
ecjually gieat in the amount, style, and diiections of elforl and ac- 
(oinplisliment cilec lively expected of students by each other and by 
the people who teach them. Although we have a good many tests of 
the levels of accomplishment of students in vaiious schools and col- 
lc‘g(\s, we have less knowledge than wc should have of the manner in 
which vaiious levels ol effort aie set and maintained. From studies in 
inclustiy we know that levels ol production are set by many factors 
other than the wishes of nMnagement, ability of individuals to per- 
foim tasks at a certain rate, and by the formal rewaids of wages, pro- 
motion. and security. It is sale to say, as did Max Weber abtmt fifty 
years ago, that any group ol workingmen jiossessed of any solidarity 
whatsoever, and with some common image of themselves and their 
situation, will not easily yield to any authority full control over the 
amount of work they do or over the strenuousness of the effort they 
put forth (Weber, ic)2 0* "'*** wrestle with management when- 

* Kdiioi's Xoic. (oiiiparc Rifsinan and Jciicks, (-haptcr 3. 
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ever a change is made in the conditions of their work and in the con- 
cept of normal effort. We have assumed that the individual goals of 
students are more compatible with those of the college than are the 
individual goals of workers wilh those of their employers, and that 
the main thing required to raise levels of accomplishment in the col- 
lege is simply to raise standards required of individuals for entrance 
and graduation. We have not systematically studied the way in which 
students form their own cultures as we have studied the cultures of 
workers. By the term, student culture, we mean a whole body of con- 
ceptions and images of problems and situations and of proper and 
justifiable solutions of them arrived at by the students; in part passed 
along from one generation of students to another, in part apparently 
rediscovered — or at least re-enforced — by each succeeding generation 
as they pass through the same experiences. In tfic second part of this 
paper we shall discuss the student culture of the medical school in 
some detail. At this j)oint, we need only note that the students in the 
school had a common goal — to become practicing physicians — and 
faced common problems: how to get through school without flunking 
out and how to prepare themselves to practice medicine. The result- 
ing student culture is integral and homogeneous. 

Ordinarily the students of a college or university will be less homoge- 
neous as to goal and problems, lliat may make for a less distinctive 
and Iioniogeneous student culture; it may be more dillicult to dis- 
cover just what it is in case of institutions with heterogeneous student 
bodies, lint it does not mean that there is not a student culluic, or 
that the understanding of it is not es.sential to the making and carry- 
ing out of educational policy. 

A certain urban “underdog'' college prides itself on providing educa- 
tion for those neglected by other iiisli tut ions. Since the students work 
for a living many classes are held in the evening. The students, in 
spite of all the dilFiculties of their individual situations, have an ex- 
ceedingly active collective lile in the corridors and lounges. In their 
discussions, they — that is, some articulate group of them, at least — 
have come to the notion that since their education is so hard to come 
by, it is up to the professors to make it good, but good, and that al- 
lowance in assignments and in marking should be made for the fact 
that a student has to work long hours at some hard or tiresome task. 
It is not the attitude of passively accej)ting a hand-out from the pro- 
fessor, but of aggressively demanding it and of reserving the right to 
decide whether it is a good hand-out. These students work out their 
particular student-culture not so much in relation to a specific com- 
mon goal (such as medicine), as in relation to a common set of dit- 
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firultics in their iiiiiiuxliatc careers as siiuleiits arising out of their 
life-situations. And noie that their body of expectations incliulcs some 
concerning what their professois owe them. When these students turn 
up in graduate school, as a gooil many of them do, they are at first 
resentful ol the load ol work given them anti of what a|jjK*ars to them 
the indillcrent attitude ol the stall. Since, however, they arc usually 
bright students and really eager, they often pick up the slack tjuickly. 
Their cxpericiKC of lile rdieii makes them the gooil observers we prize 
in sociology and anthropology. 

One solution offered for the problem of student cultures that are 
not what we would like is to pick the right young people to go to 
college, or, at any rate, to our ow^n particular college. It should be 
pointed out that even in those cases where the college can and docs 
pick its students from a national market, much of what is most prized 
is in the particular types of student (ulture achieved, and these emerge 
independently, lor the most part, ol the wishes of laculties. 'The issue 
is not presence or absence of a student culture, but its character. Most 
academic institutions, in any case, appear fated to ofler several kinds 
of goods to several kinds ol clients. And in colleges, as in hospitals 
for chronic ailments (which keep their patients around for a long 
lime), the clients — or patients, as you wish — develop their own notions 
ol wdrat is wrong with them aird of what to do with the medicines 
di.s[)ensed to thcirr. 

Although we all know it, it is well to remind ourselves of a certain 
great clilference between the institutions called colleges and universi- 
ties in this country and those of the same designations irt Europe. 
There, tliese institutions provide for the later education of but a few 
young people in a very few lines ol work. The great burden of voca- 
tional training is allocated to other institutions. In this country, a 
great and increasing jrart of vocational training is done in colleges 
and universities, 'lire postponement of entry to work, in our era ol 
automation, combined with lire notion that he who does not yet work 
goes to school, and that college comes afUT high sc:hoc3l, has brought 
about a huge incr'c?ase in the number of things taught in American 
colleges, and irr the numbei of vocational bachelcn’s degrees. The dif- 
ference between this country and others is not that we or they do or 
don’t support vocational training but that in this country a great and 
increasing part of the vocational training is done in the very institu- 
tions that also cany the burden of higher education. There is no way 
out of this, even if we wanted to find a way. 

We all know that in many colleges and universities where the gen- 
eral level of aspiration and effort is miserably low, there are small 
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nuclei of sludeius ol great intellectual verve. Such groups, in effect, 
create little subcultures all of their own, contrary in many respects to 
that of the prevailing mass student culture. Wc need to study such 
groups, so as to learn more of the circumstances in which they arise 
and disapjjcar, and so as to learn how they may be planted, cultivated, 
and emulated. I'here are many experiments of this kind going on. We 
suspect that those experiments in cpiality will succeed best that make 
most use of knowledge of the propensities of groups of students for 
developing their own conceptions of their abilities, ol setting their 
own group standards and goals. Encouragement ol individual “rate- 
busting" will not succeed in more than a few cases (although all of us 
know of students who have wrung an education from an unwilling 
college). Nor will a general raising of minimum standards, or a- purg- 
ing ol so-called extraneous matter, and unworthy material, create and 
increase the number of nuclei of students of superior effort and ac- 
complishment. We would lay our bets on efforts to create or encourage 
groups ol special cjualiiy within the bosom ol the conglomerate in- 
stitutions that go by the name of university or college. 

American colleges and universities are, in a measure unknewn in 
other countries, enterprises; it matters little whether they ate private 
or public, they are still enterj>rises seeking formulas for survival or 
expansion in competition with others. A common formula for sur- 
vival is retention of some measure of monopoly over an original 
function, while also entering into competition with other institutions 
for other functions and other kinds of students. Many of our colleges 
and universities are goinj^ concerns that have come to their present 
state throi gh such processes and arc still making adjustments of this 
kind to survive, consolidate their positions, or to expand. In eacli 
case, the students — usually several kinds of them — arrive with certain 
expectations and, in interaction with one another and with their 
faculties and with circumstances, gradually develop some culture of 
their own, including notions of how harti to work and what to work 
at. Our problem is to develop the means that will make it possible fc:)r 
experiments in excellence to be carried out in many of these weird and 
interesting going-concerns; wc waste our energies if we limit ourselves 
to thinking about the one ideal kind of institution with the one ideal 
kind of student. The problem is to develop, in real institutions, com- 
binations of functions and of kinds of students in which the number 
who will seek higher achievement will be made greater; this is, in turn 
and in part, a matter of getting some students — and their teachers — 
to create new images of themselves and their possibilities. 
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STUDENT CULTURE IN MEDICAL SCHOOL: 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE CASE - 

We turn now to a detailed consideration of one kind of student 
culture: the kind we lound in an intensive examination of medical 
students. Tliis is, clearly, ;,m extreme i>|)e. One would not expect the 
students ol any college to be so homogeneous in their goals, in their 
conceptions of the problems they face, or in the solutions they find 
to those problems. We have just begun a study of student lultuie in 
the undergraduate college of a medium-si/ed state university and 
hope that our findings there will enable us further to refine our 
present concepts and hypotheses. 

Conditions for the development of subadtnres, Subcultuies (of 
which student cultures are one example) develop best where a numbe* 
of people arc laced with (ommon pioblems and iniciact both inten- 
sively and extensively in th<* effort to find solutions for them, where 
people who face the same contingencies ami exigemies in everyday 
life have an opportunity to deal with these (‘omnnmally (Siminei', 1907: 
Cohen, 1955). Medical school is an ideal hot house lor such a plant. 

Medical students live with a number of ])ressing and chronic prob- 
lems, the most inrpoitant stenrnriiig Iioiri tire fact that they are coir- 
tinuoiisly preseirted with an enorairous and, in airy practical scirse, 
unlimited amount of material to leaiir. rirough students and facidty 
agree that the ciiterion for choosirrg what to learir should be relevarrcc 
for medical practice, there is enough disagreement and uncertainty 
among the faculty as to what is relevant so that the student is never 
presented with a clear directive to guide him in his own studies. Stu- 
dents worry together over this problem, in one or anc^rther of its many 
transformations, during their four )cais of school. 

Similarly, medical school provides extremely j)ro])itious conditions 
— intensive interaction and i'olation Ironi outside inffuences — for the 

“ I'liis portion of the paper was oiiginally icaci at lire niceijngs of he Amrriran 
Sociological .Society, Aiigii.sl 28, ic)r>7i VVashinglon, 1 ).(.., and was later piihlished in 
llic llawaul Educational Rnnrir, VVinirr, 1958. 28, 70-80. 

Our .study of me dical .siiulc-iii.s was spoiis<»ied !>> C oniimiiiiiy Studies, Inc., of Kansas 
Lity, Misscjiiri, and was furthei suj»poitcd h) giants from the C.arnegie C.orporaiion 
and the National Institute.s of lUalth. Anstlni Siraiis.s has collaborated with us in 
both the field work and the' pieparation of the final report. 
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development of comiiion solutions to these problems. Students usually 
spend eight or more hours in school every weekday, working and 
studying together in the labs and on the wards, and are likely to spend 
many evenings and weekends together in similar aciivity as well. Much 
of their work is carried on in groups of four to iwelve students, and 
these arc arranged so dillerently from course to course that the students 
come to know many of their fellows w'ith the intimacy that arises from 
close, continuous association at work. The students are insulated from 
contact with other people, both by reason of their crowded schedules 
and because they find it difficult to talk with peojjle who are not suf- 
fering under the same pressures as they are. Even those students who 
have friends or brothers only a year or two ahead of them in school 
report that they get little help with their immediate problems from 
these j)eopIe. Each class of approximately one hundred students goes 
through school as a unit, meeting the problems they face together. 

I'his intensive interaction in an isolated group produces a particu- 
larly meaningful and essential array of those understandings and agree- 
ments we call student culture. One set of understandings specifies goals 
and values, telling the students that they are in school to learn those 
things relevant to their prospective professional futures. In the scliool 
we studied, students came to believe that they were in school to aciiuire 
the knowledge and clinical experience one must have belore he can 
assume the responsibility of the physician lor the lives of his patients, 
a responsibility they intended and expected to have onie they finished 
school, 'rhey based their interpretations of the worth of various school 
activities on the criterion of how well this function was served in eadi. 
Another set of understandings suggested modes of cooperation tie- 
signed to meet examinations and other crises, and su( h returreiit 
problems as sharing loads of -clinical work assigned to groups. 

The student’s interpretation of specific events and issues tends to 
be made in categories that are part of the student culture, because 
these events and issues are new and unlamiliar and do not fit easily 
into categories provided by his earlier experiences. 'These cultural 
understandings coerce his behavior though not, at least in medital 
school, by methods as crude as punishment by lellow-participants in 
the subculture (characteristic of subcultures in the underworld or 
industrial work groups). It is not tliat the student must abide by these 
informal and hardly conscious agreements, but rather that they con- 
strain his thinking and perspective almost without his being aware of 
it (though an occasional student may be conscious of a degree of ten- 
sion between what he might like to do and what the group norms 
specify as correct). 
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The academic years. Perhaps the most important lacior in the de- 
velopment of stiulent ciiltiire during the freshman year is the forma- 
tion of a grouj) in which all or nearly all meiiihers have opportunities 
for interaction with each other. When the freshmen arrive in medical 
school, although they come with the common inieniion of becoming 
physicians, they are not a group in any but the nominal sense that all 
are in the first year class. 'I'licy begin to gel to know some of ihcir fel- 
low studenis right away, bin this lakes place noi in the class at large 
but within small groups. The small groups are of two types. First to 
form are friendship groups consisting of siudcnts similar in social 
status who have opportunities for leisure inieiaclion because they live 
near or with each other. Fraternity members, lor example, most of 
whom are unmarried, make Iriends in their own house, married stu- 
dents get to know other married students who live in the same neigh- 
borhood or trailer camp, and unman ied sLiidents who do not belong 
to a liaternity get together at the student center to (‘at and relax in 
their spate time. 'Fhe second t\pe ol group lonns in the anatomy 
labcjratoiy. As the I'aculty assigns students in gioups ol lour to a 
dissection lank, mcmbeis ol clilleieni liiendship gTou])s get to know 
each other under the intimate conditions that dissection of the same 
cadaver imposes. The intei sec lion of woik and Irienciship groups 
makes it jiossible lot each student to learn the altitudes current in 
other groups toward student problems, and, at the same time, carry 
back to his own friends solutions he and his lab j)arliiers have tried out 
in the couise ol their work together.’' 

Fhe s|)reacl of common uiiclei standings among the f-eslimen is also 
promotc'd by their isolation. Unlike most graduate sludems, all mem- 
beis ol the medical school class are taught togethei. I'hey si)end an 
eight to-five day in one building. Fach morning and afternoon, lec- 
tures lasting as long as the instructors wash are followed immediately 
by laboratoi) periods. Review and pieparation is clone at night, usu- 
ally at home (for theic- is little or no library work) or once again in the 
laboratoiy. On a schedule like this iheie is little opportunity for 
interaction w’ith groups outside the class, nor do the* studenis turn 
to the facult) with jiroblems excejM about details of daily work. For as 
they begin to draw together and gel a scaise of themselves as a gioup, 
they think of the faculty as a gioup opi)osecl to their own. To ask 
faculty advice is to break student ranks. Thus, the students come to an 
understanding among themselves of what the study ol medicine is and 
how it should be accomplished. I’heir notions are derived from what 
the faculty says and does (which are sometimes cpiite different), from 

"On iiitcrsc'c ting groups, see Siinincl (iyri.5» *4y~*5^)- 
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the future they envision for themselves ns physicians, and from their 
past experience in getting through school and college. 

The student concept of what medicine is develops first. They be- 
lieve it is a great body of known facts, some of which will be im- 
parted to them in the first year for eventual use when they bccoinc 
physicians. I’he idea that everything is important soon gets them into 
a dilemma, for there are more facts than they have time to learn. They 
are told this by the faculty, and prove it to themselves when, after 
studying four and five hours a night and on weekentls as well, they 
have not mastered the material to their (^wn satisfaction. 

As they realize they can’t learn everything, all but the most self- 
exacting students see that they must study only iinpottaiii things 
and let the rest go. Hut what is imj)ortant? '1‘his question becomes the 
chief subject of discussion in student groups shortly before the firsi 
major examinations, d’wo points of view predoininafe. One group ol 
students believes the most ini|)ortant facis are those they will use in 
medical practice. (Selection of these facts is a matter a sttuleni feels 
quite coinpeieiit about even if he has only been in school a few weeks.) 
A second group of students, most ol them fraternity members, takes 
into account the necessity of passing examinations to stay in school. 
On this basis, the importarrt facts ate those the faculty thinks im- 
portant. Students who believe this develop various systems for finding 
out what the laculty wants them to know. 

Although taking ihe examinations brings the issue of what to study 
to a head, it does not settle it. Rightly or wrongly, studerrts consider 
soirre (juestions “impractical,” unrelated, that is, to the practice of 
nredierne. These questions lead students of the groirp that believes in 
studyirrg thirrgs important for medical practice to begin thinking rrroie 
about what the faculty thinks these arc. In preparatiorr for the rrext 
exarrri nations these students pool their knowledge, make use of fries of 
old tests, arrd consult members of the class who aheady study irr this 
way. But the examinatiorrs also corrtain questiorrs studerrts cortsidcr 
“tirrfair” — poirrts rrot cnrphasi/cd in lectures or texts. Studerrts who 
follow some system for learrring what the faculty warns are unable to 
predict such cpiesrions. 'J'he faculty has rroi beerr “playing the ganre.” 
As a result of their difficulties with the exarrrirratiorrs, both groups of 
students begin to have doubts about the faculty, rirc practice-minded 
group wonders whether the faculty teaching first year subjects (most of 
whom are Ph.D.’s) krrows much about practice. 'I'he system-minded 
group wonders whether tlve faculty is agreeil about what is important; 
if not, perhaps it is inrpossible to predici what will show up on an 
examination. Both groups consider briefly wheiher the fatuity is “out 
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to get them. The significance of all this for the development of stu- 
dent culture is that in their bcwildermcni, students draw closer to- 
gether and finally settle their problem in a way acceptable to all but 
a few. 

Hiey agreed that they ought to study the “basic medical facts.” 
These are ihe only ones they have time for, as there is so much to 
learn. These arc the facts imporiani for practice, certain to be on 
examinations if the fa(iilt\ is reasonable. I’o this central j^roposition 
the students add a number of other understandings which they apply 
to their daily activities. 

1. Basic' facts arc most economically learned from textbooks. 'I'his 
means that lectures which do not follow the text arc a waste ol student 
time, and a faculty member who stiays from the text is a poor Icx:turcr 
who probably has some scientific axe to grind in connection with his 
own research which does not cone ca n medic al students, y. Demonstra- 
tions and lab work which repeat classical experiments arc a \;astc ol 
time; the results arc most easily learned in the text and siiiclents can't 
do them well enough to learn much anyway. 3. Theoietical material, 
concepts (except those which help to organize facts), and research 
findings not yet in clinical use are not facts and are not uselul to 
medical students. 

These understandings of the student rultur'e can be summed up in 
the student phrase “give it to us straight,” which has its counterpart 
in the derogatory faculty phrase “spoon leecling.” A student will say 
that he does not want to be spoon led, but points out that there is so 
much to learn he hasn’t time to think or worry about ‘minutiae” (de- 
tails) and “all that academic cruel” (nonfactual material). Orrcc they 
have decided the* cpiestion of what and how to study, the students 
settle down to hard work. They are no longer worried about how to 
select the iinportam thirrgs to read because “you just go by the black 
type.” In the same way, they learn to get through their lab work by 
various short-cuts which arc both approved by studerrt culture and not 
penalized in exariiinations by the faculty. The following incident 
shows how such a short-cut became widely used in the class. 

Each anatoniy student is given a dissecting guide with explicit directions 
on what to do, in what order, and what to look for during the lab session. 
Reflection of skin is the first step in dissection of each part of the cadaver, 
riie laboratory guide calls for great care in reflecting so as not to pull oil 
the underlying layer of fat whicli adheres to the .skin. Embedded in this 
subcutaneous lat are tough, threadlike fibers— the peripheral nerves, rhese 
are to be traced to their origins and identified. It is a slow, exasperating task; 
virtually impossible if reflecting is not cleanly done. 

When the class began dissection of the lower leg, we noticed one group 
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had taken off skin and fat tof^ether leaving the nerves undissected. A student 
at the tank said, "You see, it’s easier this way. I think it saves a lot of time 
because you really can’t get those nerves anyway." His partner agreed, say- 
ing, "It’s much better to get the nerves from the book." Another student, 
speaking for Iiimsell and liis tank partners, said, "We knew we couldn’t do 
tile nerves because they are all different on every body. It doesn’t make any 
difference it you do the nerves or a lot of other things." By the third week 
of dissection, most groujis observed were stripping off skin and fat together; 
identification of the peripheral nerves was omitted. 

Collective behavior of this sort does not mean students do not work 
hard. They continue to w^ork very hard on the things tlicy think im- 
portant. One reasc^n for their neglect of pci iplieral nerves, for instance, 
is their haste to get to the next layer down which contains the larger 
structures, muscles and blood vessels, that every doctor must know 
about. It docs mean that where the faculty fails to “give it to them 
straight" in accordance with student concepts of why they arc in 
school and what and how they ought to sttidy, various short-ctits aic 
devised in more or less open defiance ol faculty instriiciions, and stu- 
dents who have deviant interc'sts outside the student culture keep 
them increasingly to themselves (sec Becker and Geer, 1958). 

The clinical years. During the last two years of medical sdiool— -the 
clinical years — the student's work consists largely of taking medical 
histories from and performing physical examinations on patients, in 
order that he may develop these skills and use the information so 
gained in learning how to diagno.se and treat varic^us diseases. Al- 
though he continues to 'be lestcxl on his knowledge through formal 
examinations, he is told in various ways and believes that the crucial 
decisions about his future in school — whether he pa.sses or I ails, for 
example — arc based largely on the facidty’s evaluation of his clinical 
work. Furthermore, he believes that, having got this far, it is very 
unlikely that he will be flunked out of school; few such cases arc 
known to have occurred. 

The major problems requiring collective solution no longer lie in 
the realm of examinations. Rather, students focus their attention on 
how to deal with the continuous pressure of a heavy load of clinical 
work and how to get the nicest out of that work in terms of the future 
one envisions for himself in medicine. Student cidiure develops as a 
set of perspectives c^n and .solutions for these problems. 

The view that the function of medical school is, among other 
things, to train students to recogni/c and deal with diseases that are 
commonly run across in a general medical practice constitutes one 
such perspective, shared by almost all students, even those who do not 
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con template becoming general practitioners themselves. This basic 
proposition itself derives in part from statements by the school’s 
Jaculty and adminisltation and in part irom the inability of most 
students to visiiali/e anything but general practice for themselves be- 
iorc they have liad clinical (oiitact with other medical specialties. 
Once iornied, the proposition continues as a more or less imcpiestioned 
premise even after the students know more about specialized kinds of 
practices. 

The students draw several more specific conclusions about their 
school work from this pro[)osition, in the course ol convei sat ions and 
discussions of specific incidents. T hese specific items of stiidcmi cultinc* 
may be suinniarized as lollows. i. The paiic'iiis whom it is really im- 
portant to study thoroughly are those who have (ommoii diseases - 
whether simple or complicated — for which there aie available treat- 
ments a general prac titioiier could utilize. l». All those kinds ol c linical 
work that they cannot imagine^ themselves doing in a general practice 
are regarded as a waste of time. Ca)ursc*s in which they ate not given 
practice in teclmicjues they regaicl as imjxntanr for the ])ractitioner 
to know tend to be dislikc'd. Matters ol this kind ate widely discussed 
among (he students and have important consecjuences for the way they 
inierjtrct their experience in scliool and distribute their ellori and 
time among their many competing inteiests. 

The following incident, one among many observed, provides a nice 
example of the way students c*oIlc*ctively draw inferencc?s Irom the basic 
propositicjii stated above and use these to guide their behavior in 
school. 

Til one of the* third year courses siiicleiiis are recjuired, at the* end of the 
course, to turn in el.dioiale sunuiiaiies of eatli case assi}[»n(‘d to iheiii durinjr 
their time on the serxicc*. riiesc* summaries must include* the important find- 
ings ol their own c*xaminalion, important lahorateny rinclinj»s, a discussion of 
all the possible causes for these findings, references to relevant literature, 
and a discussion of modes ol possible ti'eaiiiient. 'I'hey aic* long and recjuire a 
great deal ol time* to prepare. 

Tire students in one grouj) we observed established an irdormal norm spe*- 
cifying the number ol such sii. unaries they would turn in, although they 
were definitely directed to turn in one on everv jiatient they had been as- 
signed. Over a period ol several days preceding the date the sun”naries were 
dnc*. the six students in this group discussed the matter at length and decided 
that thc*y would all hand in no more than a tt*rtain number. Further, 
they agrec*d on the criteria for sc*lecting those* to be turned in, and on the 
premise^ that the* real purpose* lor these summaries was to provide matc*rial lor 
the faculty to c|Lii/ tht*m on during oral exams, so that the actual rrurirber was 
unimportant (in sjiite of the defiriile order that all cases wl’ic* to be so suni- 
nrarized). 
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The criteria for selection of cases discarded were those which it was agreed 
provided them with no knowledge they did not already have of treating 
common medical problems, or where the work involved in preparing the 
summary would not add to such knowledge. Thus, patients with fractures or 
simple infections, whose treatment was more or less standard and afforded 
the students no chance to participate were not summari/ed, and “crocks” 
were not summari/ed. (“Crocks” are patients who have no physical pathology, 
but only vague and untreatable psychosomatic complaints, thus patients from 
whom nothing can be learned that might prove ol u.se in general medical 
prac tire.) 

Tfie decision that these criteria were the relc*vant ones was rcachc'cl in a 
discussion between the students in tfie group and in discussions wu'th students 
who liatl Ijeen througli the course previously who confirmed this interpreta- 
tion. 

A similar set of attitudes has grown up around the routine labora- 
tory work — blood counts and urinalyses — the students must do on 
incoming patients assigned to them. They greatly resent tin's work 
because, among other reasons, it wastes fheir time since they them- 
selves will not do these procedures, they think, wdien they arc in prac- 
tice. 

"riiis general frame of mind, as we have said, coerces the students’ 
thinking to a striking d(*grcc. The following excel pt from an inter- 
view, which al.so illustrates the way courses are judged with reference 
to the amount of training thety provide for the exigencies of general 
practice, indicates this clearly. 

1 asked a third year studc'tit to compare his training in surgery at the Uni- 
versity Hospital with that^he had during the other half ol the quarter at the 
Veterans \dministralion Hospital to which .students are also sent. (This 
student had definite and reali.stic plans to speciali/e in internal medicine, 
h.iving even made airangements as to whom he would practice* with and 
where; as an internist he wouldj ol course, do no surgery ;it all.) 

He said, “One thing about surgery over at the V.A was that we really got 
to do (juite a bit more. 1 mean, for example, they would let us sew up in- 
cisions over there, where you don't get to clo that at the University. Anothe r 
thing about .surgery at the University is that they do a lot of veiy comj>licaled 
operations. For example, they do a lot of heart surgery ovei there*. Well, now', 
none of us .ire ever going to do any heart surgery. lint every one ol us 
will probably do .some hernias and .some appcnd(.*ctoniit*.s. And over at the 
VA you .see a lot of the.se. So it is really a better experience for us in a lot of 
ways. We don’t have the glamour of all that fancy surgery, but we do see 
the ordinary things that will be useful to us.” 


CONSEQUENCES OF STUDENT CULTURE 

Student culture affect.s the larger social system in which it is em- 
bedded — the medical school — mi two ways. On the one luind, it pro- 
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viclcs ihc basis for a modus vivendi between the students and their 
superiors, providing a perspective from wliich students can build con- 
sistent patterns of response enabling them to fit into the activities of 
the school and hospital. In ihis respect student culture is an accom- 
modation on the |)art of the students to the facts of life of the school. 
On the other hand, student culture provides the students with the 
social support that allows them, in individual instances and as a gioup, 
indej)endently to assess huiiliy stateinenis and demands so that they 
can significantly reinterpret faculty emphasis and. in a meaninglul 
sense, make what they will of their education. In this sense, student 
culture is a mechanism that creates the conditions lor considerable 
deviance from fcjrmally stated institutional rules. 

When students first enter schcjol their emphasis on medical practice 
— their belief that they are in school to learn to save lives (Becker and 
Geer, 195 ^^) — leads them to rebel against laboratory woik, essentially 
nonmedical, and against the drudgery of studying for inten.ive aca- 
demic examinations, l.atcr, they must deal with the same problem of 
an oveiload of work in a clinical setting in which examinations arc 
not so important although the possibility of bc‘ing tested and loiind 
wanting is always present. 'I’lie understandings and agreements that 
make up student cult me, by solving these problems in one way or 
another, allow the students to lit into the system without being con- 
stantly so u[)sei as to be unable to 1 unction. In this way, student cid- 
ture is a mode ol accommodation to what the students find expected 
of them in school. 

At the same lime student culture allects the level and direction of 
effort students expend while in school, by giving them a rationale lor 
restricting the theoretically infinite amount ol time and c'lloit they 
might devote tc^ their school work. More importantly, it provides them 
with sullicient collective support lo allow them to direct their eflort in 
quite dilleieiU diicctions than those suggested by the laculty — con- 
sidered as a unit or even considered with regard lor the divisions ol 
opinion within the faculty itsell. Though members of a given depart- 
ment may feel that their coeisc is really designed to put across such- 
and-such a bi'and ol knowledge lor this-and-that purpose, the students 
may remain relatively immune, dr awing the str ength lo ignore the 
faculty’s otherwise authoritative notions from the lore that makes up 
student culture. Student culture is thus the cornerstone of many 
faculty difficulties with students, one ol the facts ol lile to which 
teachers must, in their turn, make some accommodiition. 

As we have said earlier, medical school represents an extreme case 
of the development and operation of student culture. We would not 
necessarily expect it to ph*y important a role in othei educational 
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instiLutions. But wc do believe that it i^ likely to exist in siidi places 
and that it will likely be found to have at least the two funclions wc 
have discussed for the medical instance, that of providing a means of 
acconimodaiion for the students to the diiriculties ol school life, and 
that of providing the basis lor redirection of eftbrt on the student’s 
part, possibly in defiance of faculty standards and ideals. 
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PART 


V 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

IN RELATION 
TO EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


T he college sophomore is a familiar hero of psychological 
literature. Intelligcni, chceiful anil, above all, available, he 
has long been a favoiitc siibjecr of cxpeiiments designed lo establish 
general truth about human behavior. Hut he has not often been in- 
vcstigaled as a student: in other words, it is not olten that psychologists 
or other social .scientists have studied his behavior as a response to 
the demands of the role of student. As pointed out in CJhapter 2, all 
colleges require ol students that they behave in ways considered neces- 
sary to the running of the institution and favorable to the student's 
devclojnnenl, while other rolc-ilemands arise out of the informal or- 
ganization of the college society. Each of the four chapters in this j^art 
is addressed to an important formal role-demand: that the student 
reach certain levels ol achievement in his academic work (Brown, 
Chaj)tcr iG), (hat he commit himself to some major field ol study 
(Bereiter and Freedman, Chapter 17), (hat he oiugrow simple-minded 
stereotypes aljout vocations and intelligently go about choosing and 
jjreparing for a career that is suitable to his inclinations and talents 
(Beardslee and O'Dowd, Chapter 18), and that he finish the course, 
that is, that he remain in college for the prescribed two or four years 
(Suinmcrskill, Chapter 19). 

All of the.se authors assume that behavior in the role of student 
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depends both upon role-dispositions, that is, the factors of ability, 
j^ersonality, and background that the student brings with him to col- 
lege, and upon factors of the college environment. More precisely, the 
authors assert that the role-behavior is a result of the interaction of 
these two types of factor. In reviewing the literature in their several 
fields, however, these authors find that the tendency in the past has 
been to consider the determining factors in isolation; and that far more 
attention has been given to dispositional than to environmental 
factors. Understanding of the complex interacting processes underlying 
the student’s performances in his role wdl improve with the produc- 
tion of more research that is directed by iheory concerning the 
functioning of personality in its social setting. Some examples of this 
kind of research are oflcred in the chapters that follow. 

Dr. Brown, in Chapter ifi, argues that in order to study the deter- 
minants, or predictors, of achievement in college we must first have 
suitable criteria of achievement, and that these must be based in a 
conception of the goals of liberal education. Jn support of his argu- 
ment he reports a study of his own in which the criterion of success in 
college was designation by faculty members as “the kind ol student 
the college ought to produce.” llic relationships of this fiiterion to 
grades, and to various factors of personality and background, are 
shown to have theoretical significance and practical importance. We 
learn here ol the kinds of personality and social functioning that ap- 
peal to a liberal arts faculty. To be nominated as “ideal” a student 
needs to be in the top half of her class, but she by no means needs to 
be a “straight A” persoil. 

Brown then presents a survey of various studies in which factors 
other than ability have been found to be predictive of grades in col- 
lege; he first considers studies that have focused upon factors of back- 
ground and disposition, for example, ethnic background, type of 
school attended, and pattern of achicvcmcni developed before entering 
college, and then he reports some studies of a clinical nature that have 
stressed the impact of the college environment. Finally, Brown re- 
views several recent or on-going large-scale studies that have sough* 
to bring personality, the college environment, and academic achieve- 
ment into the same research design. He makes it plain that our problem 
is not so much how to predict achievement as how to promote it; and 
Brown, like McConnell and Heist in ChajJter 5, concludes thai differ- 
ent types of students will do well in different kinds of college en- 
vironment. 

When Dr. Bereiter and Dr. Freedman say “fields of study” they are 
thinking of something more than the traditional academic disciplines; 
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they have in mind a variety of ways in whicli the content and modes of 
intellectual activity might be analy/cd. They would no*e kinds of 
questions asked, kinds of infoimation and operations utilized, and 
styles of work, and they would study variations in these ])henoinena in 
relation to personality. Idrst, liowever, Bereiter and Freetlman review 
lliose studies, including (heir own, that have shown that people — 
undergraduates and prolessionals — in difterenl disciplines differ in 
ability, in attitude, anrl in various other traits of personality. The 
authors then proceed with what might be called their differentiated 
approach to the problem of ])ersonality in relation to intellectual pur- 
suits. We are shown tliat a given scholarly discipline enibrates various 
areas of content and intclle<tual style and that it oilers a variety of 
roles that an individual might take; and we are peiinitted to sec that 
such different aspects of a discipline might have varying appeals to 
the individual; they may be peneived differently, evoke tliflcienl at- 
titudes, have different roles in the development of the individual ]jer- 
sonality. Experience in a discipline may change the individual; and in 
time the disciplines themselves may change. This last observation 
brings the authors to a consideration of fundamental cpiestions of 
policy: should a scholarly or professional discipline recruit mainly or 
only people who are likely to he well-adjusted and successful, or does 
it need also peo[}le who are likely to be less happy with the present 
state of the field or profession and to press lot changes? Should students 
be guided into a discipline on the basis that it will utilize and perpetu- 
ate ( haracteristics that they already possess, or should they be advised 
to enter a field that promises further to broaden their development? 
Bereiter and Freedman conclude with rcTommendations concerning 
the directions and methodology of luture lesearch: they favor longi- 
tudinal studies as the means for expanding our knowledge of how 
students choose, and are later influenced by, the academic disciplines; 
and lor a deeper understanding of the relations between peisonality 
and intellect they uige further analytical studies ol the functions of 
intellectual processes. 

One might suppose that when students choose their field of con- 
centration they would do so maiidy on the basis ol a carelui investiga- 
tion and a considered judgment concerning how their studies might 
prepare them for the work they propose to do in the future. But ap- 
parently this is not the way things work out, in the typical case. 
Bereiter and Fieedmaii show that motives lor choosing a major are 
often irrational or superficial, if not entirely irrelevant. 

This last general conclusion is supported by Dr. Beardslc*c and Dr. 
O'Dowd, who in CJhapter iS, give evidence that most students, in their 
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thinking about their vocations, are much less concerned about the 
work they will do than about the kind of life they will lead. 

The focus of Beardslee and O’Dcnvirs study is upon the images that 
students have of different occupations. Using an instrument especially 
prepared for the j^urpose, and obtaining responses from students on 
four campuses, and from some lactilty members, Beardslee and 
O'Dowd have been able to describe in some detail common beliels 
about the people and the styles of life that are associated with most of 
the occupations entered by the college-educated. We learn also some- 
thing of the student’s level of vocational aspiration, the ways in which 
he modifies his goals, and the manner of his adaptation to the c\pc‘cta- 
tions that others liave of him once he has made a tentative choice. 

in their eiloris to explain the behavior of students in the arc'a of 
vocational planning, Beardslee and O’Dowd make lefereiuc to what 
the college expects of the student, to dispositions present in the stu- 
dent when he enters college, and to various factors in his contemporary 
environment. 

It appears that in the first instance the student is the object of 
conflicting role-demands. On the one hand, there is in the libeial arts 
colleges some expectation that the student will delay his vocational 
choice in the interest of his general education, but on the other hand 
the student is well aware of the enormous social and economic implic a- 
tions of one’s occupation in our society. In addition, his need for a 
suitable self-conception urges him to declare early what he is going 
to be or do. Thus college students are under considerable pressure to 
make earlv and definite 'vocational choices. 

Different students, of course, approach the problem of career plan- 
ning in diflerent ways, and Beardslee and O'Dowcl relate variations in 
thinking about occupations to such factors as sex, type of college 
being attended, class in college, and the influence of the college faculty. 
Having discovered that students have much the same stereotypes of 
occupations as do other educated people in our society and that little 
hajjpens in college to change the student’s thinking, Beardslee and 
O’Dowd come to a conclusion that aligns them with Douvan and Kaye 
(Chapter 4) and with Bereiter and Freedman: in choosing a vocation, 
as in choosing a college and a field of concentration, the young person’s 
chances of making a happy choice — happy for him and for society — 
can be greatly increased by giving him fuller information about the 
realities of available alternatives, and also by reducing the insecurity 
and emotional stress that tend to dominate his thinking. 

That the young person often does not make a hajjpy choice of col- 
lege is underscored in Dr. Summerskill’s paper. Here it is pointed out 
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that for the nation as a whole fi()% of the students entering college 
drop out before finishing the prescribed course. Perhaps, in view of 
what McCjOiinell and Heist have lold us in Chapter 5, this should not 
surprise us. Colleges as well as students are very highly diversifictl, and 
at the present time j)rocedures for filling the student to the college 
arc little belter than hit or miss. 

Dr. Siimmerskill makes it clear that attrition is a very serious eco- 
nomic and administratl\ (' [)roblem for the college, and that dropping 
out of college oltcn involves the student in an emotional crisis. For 
a number ol students, however, leaving a college may be a blessing in 
disguise; it may be the only way oi correcting a mistake that has been 
made, anti it may be the occasion for the student's gaining a fresh 
perspective on Iiimself and his situation. 

It is a striking fat t, j)ointed to by Dr. Summerskill, that despite much 
administrative concern and despite many studies of the problem, the 
rale of attrition has remained more or Ic'ss constant over the years. No 
doubt considerable attrition is inevitable in the nature of things, uut 
practical action still awaits understanding ol the problem. Dr. Summer- 
skilfs survey of the literatuic makes it clear that the problem is com- 
plex: (hoj)j)ing out of collc'ge is associated with a great variety of inter- 
related actuarial, economic, sociological, and psychological factors. 'To 
make f)rogress toward understanding, he concludes, we must bring all 
of these kinds of lac tors into a comprehensive theoretical scheme, a 
scheme that can guide basic research into the sociology and psycliology 
of college students. 

Achieving a satisfactory level of academic work, choosing a field of 
concentration, planning a career, finishing the course — these are not 
all the rc'cjuirements of the student’s role. Other rec|uirements and 
expectations arise out of the college society and the college culture, 
particularly as these are expressed in its extracurricular life. More 
than this, re(|uirements are dillerent in dilfercnt phases ol the passage 
througli college. Futiiie resc.iich, aimed at providing a comprehensive 
account ol the student s behavior in relation to educational objectives, 
will not only extend the w rk that the authors of this part have de- 
scribed, but it will go on to investigate performances in rolc.\s, such as 
roommate, athlete, campus leader, big brother— or sister— of the enter- 
ing freshman. Such research might well relate performance in one role 
to performance in othens and emerge w’iih a scheme of student types; 
and its major orientation, of course, should be to the relations be- 
tween behavior as student and the future attainment of educational 
objectives. 




Donald R. Broom 


Personality, College 
Environment, and Academic 
Productivity 


I t has become increasingly clear that education is not a disem- 
bodied process that can be applied to an individual much as 
a bright finish is sprayed on a new automobile at the j)roper point 
in its development. Rather it is a complex, tlynamic, and poorly de- 
fined process likened by Sanford ((Chapter 2) to psychotherapy which 
is continually going on as part oi the total ilevclopmental history of 
the individual. The rcarization of the inter relatedness of intellectual 
development with total development has led to an increased interest 
in the interaction of personal attributes and environmental charac- 
teristics, both of the larger community and of the college, to produce 
academic achievement. 

The general aim of college selection has always been to predict 
academic performance although, of course, any given institution may 
strive for the ideal combination of high performance and other per- 
sonal attributes, such as athletic prowess, whitc-Protestant backgrotind, 
or leadership qualities, which that institution desires in its student 
body. The basic requirement for the success of any study of predic- 
tion is the clear and operational statement of what is to be predicted, 
in technical parlance, the criteria. Specification of the criteria of aca- 
demic success has not been a simple problem, since grades alone will 
satisfy few educators as the end all of academic achievement. Further- 
more, since education as seen in its broader context includes personal 
as well as purely cognitive development, it is to be expected that 

536 
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changes in botli spheres niusi be iiicliuled in the criteria to be pre- 
dicted. 

Inclusion of so-rallcd “noniiitellcctivc" attributes complicates the 
inechanits of the prediction probhan, but it also coiisitlerably increases 
the rewards to be reaped Ironi a successful solution. (See Fishman, 
Chapter 20.) (consider, lor exam|)Ic, the increased power the educator 
would have to maximi/e the intellectual potential oI students il the 
contingent relalionshi))s nl cognitive power, atmos|>here for learning, 
social tlass values, and ])ersonal piedisposiiions were understood sul- 
ficienily to allow bringing each ol tliese attributes to bear on the edti- 
cational development of the student. 

Donald Thistlcihwaite ol the Natit.nal Merit Sdiolaiship Corpora- 
tion has taken a similar tack in introdiuing the many studies di- 
rected at the above relationships by John Holland and himself. 

I he developiiicni ol liunian tesoiiices may he thought ol as involving 
three distinct, hut interdependent, process<“s: the ideniincaiion, motivation, 
and training of talented persons. 'They aie interdependent siiue <arrying out 
one siucesslulh necessarily involves the other two. McClelland in tin* \oliiine 
Talvfii and Society (Me (delland, ic)5H) asks the somewhat emharrassing (pies- 
tion, “Ideiitilication lor what? ’’ We all agree that identilicalion of ili * gifted 
is clesirahle, hut what do we propose to do with the* potentially crc*ati\c‘ pet- 
son after we have identified him? How should onc‘ manipulate the enviion- 
ment so as to nia\imi/e the c ontt ihiitioiis ol talcmtc’d pc'tsons? As long as we 
remain within the framework of a pieclictoi-c riterion model, W'e cannot hope 
to fulfill our res]>onsihility to stiimil.ite. enhance, and luither the careeis ol 
piomising young scientists, scholars, and artists ( 1 histlethwaite, icj5C)h, p. 1). 

In recent ycais there has been an increasing interest in the apjnoach 
suggested by Thisllethwaite and reviewed in the thaptei by Fishman. 
Many laclors serve to encourage this broadei interest in selection le- 
scarch. Perhaps the most inllueniial, on the one hand, are the pressines 
<d’ nuinbeis on admissions comiiiiliees and the concern ol college ad- 
ministrations with the* attiition rale and, on the other hand, the new 
locus ol academic psychologists and .sociologists on pioblems ol highei 
edutation. These .scientists have been inlet ested in many problems 
besides selection as such, as a survey c>f the chapter headings ol this 
volume indicates. 

The present chapter limits itself to de.scribing a lew studies in which 
personality and environmental lac tors appeal to be relevant to aca- 
demic .'U'hieveincnt. I’he assumption nncleibing each ol the.sc studic's 
has been described by Stein in (^ha|rter 21 as the application of eco- 
logical principles to the study ol students and ol their environments 
as they exist for particular subgroups ol siudenls. lhe.se subdivisions 
or subcultures can be lound not only between institutions, but olten 
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within institutions iis well. In the latter case, evidence to be presented 
below indicates that students of dificring personality and motivational 
types not only perform differently, but, from their descriptions of 
their college, evidently perceive themselves to be in differing environ- 
rnents. 

The first task of research of the sort to be considered here would 
seem to be to define as clearly as possible the goals of liberal arts 
education in ciriler to tlevclop specific criteria for the prediction of 
their attainment. This is not an easy task. Indeed, in many discus- 
sions of the value of a liberal arts education, one is reminded of Mark 
Twain’s farmer, who when asked if he believed in baptism replied, 
“Relieve in it? Why, I’ve seen it done!” I'his kind of acceptance has 
brought higher education a long way, but it has also allowed etluca- 
tional resources to be channeled in a most pluralistic manner. Today 
the term “liberal arts” is used to cover a pu//ling array of educational 
endeavors and goals with a consequent clouding of the selection prob- 
lem both for the candidate and for the institution. 


THE VASSAR STUDY OF FACULTY-NOMINATED 
IDEAL STUDENTS 

Brown has attempted a study to specify the goals of a liberal arts 
faculty as part of a larger study of the total educational pioccss at a 
women’s liberal arts college (cf. Chapters 2, fi, i.p 17, 24, 25). I'he 
problem was to determine what qualities beyond grades were char- 
acteristic of students whom the faculty selected as ideal students. 
Longitudinal and cross sectional studies of personality development 
during the college years provided a rich source of data which was sup- 
plemented by the official records of the college. In designing the study, 
it was assumed that academic achievement and successful attainment 
of a liberal education was a broadening experience, inseparable from 
the total maturing of the personality. 

The task, then, was one of clearly stating the criteria of academic 
goals that the faculty held, as indicated by their choices of ideal per- 
formers. Thus, the criteria ol success in this study were not the classi- 
cal intellective criteria such as grades and achievement scores. Rather 
it was believed that a need existed for more differentiated criteria 
which, based on theory, were associated with the successful attainment 
of a liberal arts education. It is obvious that a certain level of intel- 
lectual capacity is required, but above that minimal level there is 
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found a wide range of actual college performance, 'rhe experience 
of many colleges that select students largely by scores on standardized 
aptitude and achievement tests indicates an increasing ability to pre- 
dict, and thus avoid, lail tires; but, conversely, it also indicates a de- 
creasing ability to predict the relative grade performance of those 
selected. Of course, the restricted range of talent involved in predic- 
tions at colleges with very high College Board cutting scores makes 
a high relationship im]j()sr>iblc. It has been suggested, in fact, that 
faculty at such colleges are arbitrarily forcing the perlormance re- 
quirements up so that the traditional perceniage ol the class will do 
poorly. In other words, the laculty are subject lo an adaptation phe- 
nomenon, and the bright, but relatively less bright, students are the 
vicuiTis.i Regardless of (he artilacis of prediction that make it dillicull, 
there is a practical need for more dilferentiated predictors that arc 
related to intellec iiial capacity. 

It was also believed that intellectual predictors alone did not throw 
light on the motivational problem, except insofar as the intellcctiial 
development at the time of testing is contingent on the proper mo- 
tivational development, and that they are not causally relatcxl to 
growth and development. We have been struck by the lact — one that 
is often overlooked — that grades might he obtained in (|iiite dillerent 
ways. For exani|)le, in the one instance by a brilliant, independent, 
versatile, flexible thinker, and in another by a persistent, well-disci- 
plined, welborgani/ed, and olx'dient student with a good memory. 
Get/els (i 9 <io), indeed, <|uestions the use of standard aptitude tests 
and grades themselves as measures of academic' achievement, on the 
grounds that high scores on standaid ]nulii|)le choice tests and high 
grades both result more from a nanow and conlorniist interpretation 
of the test and/or demands of i(*achers than they do from creative 
and original behavior. In fact, creativity is penalized since the crea- 
tive student is apt to give a highly cniginal meaning to the ciuestion 
which in a machine scored tost or in the presence ol a “by the bcjok 
tearhc?r will not be scored correctly or api)tcciated. 

Furthermore, since the st ted aims of most colleges go beyond im- 
parting knowledge and developing skills to stimulating such qiiali- 

^Spaiildiiig (ictfio) reports correlations in the onlcT of | .80 l)eiween arhicvcnient 
tests and freshman roll»'ge grades when the giactes have been adjusted for each 
college. She also linds that high school iiiaiks give the best piediction of college 
freshman grades when t)oth piediclor and crilciion arc adjusted for cpiality. The 
adjiistmcMU used by Spaulding for ci.inlit> and the high correlation obtained would 
support the adaptation phcnoineiia as an explanation. 
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ties as ciiriosily, responsibility, lolerance, flexibility, independence, 
and openness to new experience, grades were dismissed as an inade- 
quate criierion. 

The approach to setting the criterion for this study, then, was 
frankly exploratory. Although no claim of absolute validity for faculty 
judgments of individual students is made, it is argued that faculty 
judgments none the less have special relevance in an educational in- 
stitution. 

In order to provide as complete a specification of the criterion group 
as possible without prejudicing the judgment of tlie faculty, or mak- 
ing the task too dilficult to get their cooperation, the following re- 
(juest was sent to all members of the faculty from the college admis- 
sions office: 

Siiite, in our opinion^ the best jiidji*es of siicrcssful college ])erforinancc are 
the l(‘a(hing fadilty, we slioidd like tlie teachers to notninate a group of 
superior students wliose records will he studied. We would like to ask eadi 
of you to give us the names of any students in the (lavs ol ’57 who, on the 
basis ol advaiK(‘d (tirade 3) work done with you, seem to belong to such a 
group. We are not attempting to define the criteria for selection, rc'ali/ing 
there are difiereiit kinds ot extellencc among students whose development 
and a( liievenient during their four years ol (ollege w(Te siuh as to make their 
teachers think ol each. “She is the kind ol >oung woman we w^ant at Vassar.” 

Obviously, if we were interested in gradt's alone we could select our group 
from availalile records. While \ve (ould expect most ot the students nominated 
to haxe clone generally superior work in college, it is possible that some have 
been outstanding in one field and would be overlooked if w'e relied on the 
(redit ratio as the basis for sel(*(tion. 

Although we are not asising lor any definition ot general criteria lor nomi- 
nations, if ]jossible we should like to know the basis for sj>ecifi( selections, 
'riierefore, xve w'ould like you to indicate brielly, next to each student's name, 
why you think .she should be included in this study. 

If none ol the members ol i()r,7 who took advanced work with you seem 
to have been of the calilrer that we are trying to identify, please return the 
nomination sheets with a statement to that ellect. 

This rc(]ucst residted in the nomination of some 67 members of 
the Class of 1957 from a total of 310 (iM.fi/r). Each name was accom- 
panied by a statement, of varying detail, explaining the basis ol nomi- 
nation by a faculty member. 

The nominated grou|j wms then classified by whether the nominee 
had achieved a four-yeai (iiniidative credit ratio of above or below 
t} (3 corresponding to an A— average). Fifty-seven percent were above 
3, and <13 Vc below, the lowest being i*.4. 

In order to determine what differentiated the various types of col- 
lege achievement as seen l)y the faculty from the college grades re- 
ceived, all students in the class with credit ratios of 3 or above, but 
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not nominated, were also included, as well as a random sample of 
non-nominees with credit ratios below 3. The former number 45 
and the latter 41. Ihere weie no faculty staiemenis on these people. 

I'or cross-validational purposes a similar procedure was later lol- 
lowed with the (dass ol 195S, and 21.3 /J ol the dass was nominated 
with approximately the same ptoportions ol above and below 3 credit 
ratios. 

In addition to f^ivim^ ilie names ol “ideal” students, the faculty were 
asked to give the (|ualities of the nominees that led to their being 
nominated. These statements varied from a lew descriptive adjec- 
tives to detailed statements of one or two pages. A (ontent analysis 
of llicse data was perloimed using tin* lollowing lifteen categories 
listed in order ol the fre(|ueiKy with whidi they weie mentioned.- 
The actual Irecjueiuy is given as peiceiilage alter t'adi categoiy. 

1. Coguiiivr c: brilliant, (|ui( k grasp ol (once])ts, su- 

perior intellect, etc. 22.2 /c 

2. Directed Jntrlle< tual (^inio.siiy: wide lange ol iiiieiests, goes be- 
yond assignments, aleit, enthusiastic, diiected orientation, etc. 

17.7% 

3. (lejiodi Ijlidbility: pleasant, modest, cooperative, helpful, etc. 
9-7 

/j. (iroivlli Dining College: shows high level ol matin ity as com 
paied to freshman year, marked progress in work. etc. 7.8'/* 

5. / ndef)en(lence: sell-dircH ted, works b) sell, etc . h.ti/r 

(k Sjyecilic Skills: writes well, talks well, good laboratory techiricpie, 
etc. 5. 1 

7. 1 nlcgidtiou: wcll-organi/ed, ret.iins and utilizes material horn 
diver'se sources, sees relationshij)s within held, integiatc‘s sub- 
ject with other helds, etc. 4.*)/^' 

8. PcnelYdtiou: goes beneath surlace. depth ol understanding, etc. 

j.HV; 

9. ^//zr/yZ/V .■ shows cr itical juclgrrrent, etc. 

10. Mold I llrsl)onsibilily: good citizenship, leadership, etc. 4.8% 

11. Origiiidlity: creati\e, etc. 3.7'/ 

12. flexibility : openrrrirrclediress, loler'ance, respect lor lacls, prohts 
from criticism, etc. 2.2 Vf' 

13. Promise for Pntiire: make a gocnl scholar irr the field, etc. 2.0% 

14. Aesthetic A hlyrecidtion: sensiti\e to beaut), apprc^ciates art, etc. 

1.7% 

15. I ntellectiidl Integrity: horresi, loithright, etc. 1.7% 

“'lliis content analysis was pcifoniiccl b> Miss Susan StIioniHTg. 
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If one combines the total responses in categories i and 2 (“Cogni- 
tive Intelligence” and “Directed Intellectual Curiosity”), 40% of the 
total responses are accounted for by this almost pure intellectual 
factor. It is interesting, none the less, that such personality factors as 
“General iJkability” and “Growth During College” are third and 
fourth in frequency followed by a general integrative-analytic factor 
which accounts for about 15%. 

'rhus, by their own statements, faculty see “ideal” students as hav- 
ing a high degree of intellectual power which is directed toward ob- 
jects of intellectual interest in an independent manner and disciplined 
along integrative, penetrating, and analytic lines. It is important, how- 
ever, that the cognitive-intellectual aspects of the student’s develop- 
ment not be one-sided, so that (pialities of friendliness, helpfulness, 
and cooperativeness are lost, or the moral qualities are slighted. 

A student need not* possess all of these qualities, of course, to be 
considered ideal. An unusual amount of originality or flexibility, or 
the possession of a highly developed skill relevant to college perform- 
ance will often compensate for other lacks. Furthermore, the faculty 
is appreciative of marked growth in intellect or personality during 
college and interprets such growth in an honorific way. When one 
reads of the kinds of growth mentioned in the nominating staicmenis, 
one is struck by the similarity to the kinds of normal developmental 
changes that psychologists believe to be desirable in laic adolescence 
and early adulthood. Such trends as deepening and broadening ot 
interests, the humanizing of values, the stabilizing ol the ego lunc- 
lions, lessening of purely defensive mechanisms, elc., are freciuently 
alluded to. 

It appears, then, that the faculty admires high ability but prefers 
to find it housed in a well-iiUegrated, develojiing, pleasant, purpose- 
ful young person. Nor are they overly inlluenced by pcrlormancc as 
indicated by grades alone. 'Fhe disiribution ol grades referred to above 
indicates that although a student must be in the top half of her class 
to be nominated, she need not be a “straight A” person. In some 
instances, students of Junior Phi Bela Kappa status were given nega- 
tive nominations although thevse were not recpiested, suggesting that 
the grades achieved were by techniejues of manipulation, overcon- 
formity, or brute ellort without any saving grace or real intellectual 
interest. 

These four criterion groups for the classes of 1957 and 1958 were 
then compared on the thirty-three quantified variables and the item 
analysis of the Vassar test battery. "I'hese data were available before 
the subjects were chosen for the study as a result of the ongoing Mel- 
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Ion Research Program (Sanford, 1956). All members of the two classes 
had taken the loial Mellon Test Rattery in both their ficshman and 
senior years; this baitcry includes eighteen of the variables as test 
scores. Six of the variables are ihc freshman and senior year scores on 
three factors which had been found by Dr. Harold Webster (1957, 
and Chapter 24) to account for most of the variance in the Vassar 
scales. 

In addition, nine nicai.uies from the college records were included. 
I'hese were: 

1. Type of high school — private or public 

2. Number of schools attended 

3. Aclmission grou|j — rating given in the Vassar Admission Com- 
mittee when the applicants are considered. Essentially, it amounts 
to a cpiartile rating with i as high. 

4. College Entrance Examination Hoard Verbal Scholastic Aptitude 

5. (>)Ilege Entrance Examination Board Mathematical Scholastic 
Aptitude 

(). College Entrance Examination Hoard English Achievement 

7. Sum of the two CJlEH Achievements ollered for admission 

8. Rank in secondary school ecpiated for si/e 

9. Senior credit ratici 

As was expected, the grade point ratio holds up as the most dlicient 
predictor of Jacidty nominations. However, as indicated above, the 
nominees exhibited a wide range ol grades, and Irc^m the descriptions 
provided by the laculty it is obvious that noninteJlective factors played 
an important role in the nominee’s being seen as ideal, and no doubt 
in achieving high grades as well. For example, during both the senior 
and freshman years, the genet al secjtience of mean scores was almost 
invariably such that the nominated but below 3 credit ratio students 
had the most honorific scores. 1 hat is, they were seen as the most ma- 
ture, confident, open to new experience, tolerant, able to suppress 
and tolerate impulse, showing much growth during college, being high 
on masculine interest, and low on the Berkeley- F-scalc and ethnocen- 
trism (Adorno et al., 1950). 

The nominated above-3 credit ratio groups had the next highest 
scores on these variables, while the non-nominated high graded people 
and tlie non-nominated low graded people iollowcd in that cmler. 

A comparison of nominated and non-nominated above-3 students 
shows that a student who is nominated versus cjiie who is not is apt 
to come frenn a public school, have a higher senior credit ratio, be 
low on maturity, confidence, and suppression, but high on dominance 
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and self-confidence as a freshman, and show a decreasing degree of 
repression-siij)pression. 

In contrasi lo these above-g people, the below-3 students who were 
noiiiinated show a somewhat different picture. In addition to higher 
grades than the non-iiominated, we find again a high dominance and 
self-confidence but also a high impulse expression score; this implies 
that faculty members favor a certain amount of unrestraint and ex- 
pressivity of impulse in students who are not able to achieve top giades 
in the system. Also, the nominated people are higher on impulse 
expression, lower on the autlun itarianism and ethnoceiiti ism scales, 
higher in social maturity, and have a lactor ])attern that indicates a 
personality mote tactful about describing self and others, more per- 
ceptive, aware of strong impulses, more introceptive, less authori- 
tarian, more realist if, and more mature than their non-iiominated 
peers and for that matter than their nominated above-3 peers. 

Comparing nominated groups with non-nominated gioups with 
above and below-3 credit ratio people combined, we find that the 
teachers nominate people who have a good credit ratio, who are Iiigh 
on admission criteria but not necessarily top tandidates, who have 
high social maturity, who show a moderate amount ol impulsc'-expres- 
sion, who are low on measures of repression and suj>pression, who 
achieve high developmental status as seniors, who arc low on con- 
formity and integration into the student peer culture, who have ade 
([uatc self-confidence, who arc mildly dominating, who tend toward 
masculine interests, and arc low on authoritarian tendencies both per- 
sonally anc* with respect *to socio-political issues. 

The descTi|)iions arrived at by the use of persorrality scales taken 
indepcirderrtly of the selection of the nomiirees throws considerable 
light on the kinds of personality and social functioning that a])])eals 
to the faculty arrcl could therefore be taken as a further specification 
of some of the implicit goals of a liberal arts ediicatiorr. 

From a cross-validated item arralysis of the total (177 item battery, it 
was clear that the rrornirrated students dillered from the non-norninated 
as freshmair as well as in the senior year. For example, irr the Iresh- 
rnan year before college started, the nominated subjects gave self-de- 
scriptiorrs showing less convcrrtiorral social role-perceptioirs, rrrorc in- 
troception, more nrasculirrity, more civic-rniirdccl interests, arrd a less 
hysterically repressive type of defensive structure. In the senior year 
the items remaining after cross-validation gave much re-enforcement 
to the denial of conventional social relations and of conventional 
women's role-prescriptions by these nominees. Also, there is a hypo- 
chondriacal trend running through the items which is probably more 
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a reflection of frank admission of difficulties and lack of conventional 
suppression that actual exaggeration of symptoms or soinaticizing. 
Other trends include a definite tolerance of ambiguity and acceptance 
of the theoretical and the abstract as worthwhile. The civic-minded 
and somewhat liberal type of orientation with an appreciation of the 
dignity of the individual reflects itself as well, although the personal 
orientation is often on the introverted and introspective sides. Com- 
bined with these soci.d ntitudes there is less dependence on super- 
natural. mystical events, and less false optirniMii, but this is not ac- 
companied by cynicism or |)aranoid tendencies. Rather, there appears 
a sense of inner direction and tempered confidence ami a strong sense 
of morality. In the realm of family relations there is a wish foi greater 
freedom and a frank cr iiicaliiess of parents, without stiong guilt feel- 
ings but with social responsibility. There also is evident a sense of 
adventure, exjjressed in a morally resjxnisible manner rather than as 
impulsive acting out. 

The overall impression received from these sell-descriptions, then, 
was (|uit(! favoiablc to nominees as against non-nominees. Whether 
these personal qualities are conducive to high perlormance oi are a 
result of the (onfideiice that comes from being admired b) the faculty 
cannot be answered Irom Ihown’s study but it is not hard to see 
what the fatuity found to ilteir liking. 

In addition to the implication that liberal arts lactilty members re- 
spond to certain personality and motivational patterns in students, be- 
yond stiictly intellectual tapaciiy, tlicie is some stiggestion in brown's 
results that academic achie\emcnt is to some degree predetermined 
by patterns of achievement develoj^ed before college. Indeed, the 
woik of McClelland ( 195 . 1 ’ Atkinson (1958), Strodlbcck (1958), 

McArthur (iqfio), and Rosen (1959) would place the origin of the 
achievement motive very early in childhood. I'hcre are a number 
of studies w^hich bear on this implication. Many of these studies are 
longitudinal in tJieir apjnoach and rich in clinical detail. Of these, 
the studies of McAithtir and Strodtbeck are discussed belcw, pp. 550- 


THE VASSAR ALUMNAE STUDY 

A study which, in a sense, provided the groundwork for the em- 
pirical work just described was one in which Brown (195!)) obtained 
ratings on fifty alumnae 20 to 25 years out of a women’s liberal arts 
college. These women were taking part in an intensive three-day per- 
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sonality assessment program similar to that described in the OSS re- 
port (194H). They were studied in five separate groups of ten sub- 
jects each. The j)art of the total research that concerns us for present 
purposes was the isolation of some of the lasting elFects of college edu- 
cation and therctore: 

... It seemed reasonable to begin with the educational histories of the sub- 
jects as gotten from interviews and college records concentrating on the college 
years, noting the patterns ol experience and performance that existed at that 
time and seeking relationships of these to background factors and to features 
of the contemporary lives ol the subjects (Brown, 1956, p. 44). 

The educational histories of the subjects were rated low, medium, 
or high on each of seven variables which were chosen in accordance 
with hypotheses concerning the major pressures arising in the col- 
lege situation and the major kinds of response to them. These vari- 
ables were: 

1. Social Orieutaiion. It is defined as the degree to which college was 
perceived by the subject as primarily a social experience. 

s{. Decree of Orientation to Professional Role. High ratings charac- 
terize those subjects who not only emphasize in their interviews 
the intellectual experience of college but who also saw college 
as a path to a career diilerent from the usual accepted role of 
the woman of that day. 

3. Internalization of the Values and Ideolo^ of the Faculty. The 
degree to which the subject acce])ted or identified herself with 
the faculty’s regard for the intellect, accent on social responsi- 
bility, and interest in social reform. 

4. Orientation toward Future Family Situation. The degree of 
orientation duting the college years toward the envisaged de- 
mands and gratifications of being a wife and mother. College 
was perceived as somehow enabling the subject to attain a fuller 
life in the future family pattern. 

5. Seeking New Identity. The degree to which search for identity 
was brought to the foreground of the college career by discon- 
tinuity with previous life history and cultural values. 

6. Capacity. Intellectual capacity as measured on the Tcrman Con- 
cept Mastery Test (Form B) taken during the assessment and 
on ratings by the assessment staff. 

7. College Performance. Rated on the basis of rank in the subject’s 
graduating class. 

Analysis of the ratings resulted in the emergence of five syndromes 
that were remarkably consistent in their pattern of ratings on the 
seven variables. They are shown in Table 1. 
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These five patterns of college behavior were then compared on a 
wide variety of background, developmental, and current status fac- 
tois, and such a remarkable consistency was found that it appears 
that the college experience is more determined than determining. Let 
me briefly present the patterns found. 

Table i. Ratings of High (H), Middle (M), or Low (L) on Seven Variables 
for Each of Five Patterns 

So('i:i1 and IJnderaihievcrs Seekers 


Variables 

peet -group 
orientation 

Over- 
ac 1 lie* vets 

with family 
orientation 

llifrll 

achieveis 

of 

identity 

Social orientation 

H 

M-f 

ML 

L 

L 

Orientation to pro- 
fessional rolc‘ 

L 

L 

L-M 

H 

L-M 

Internalization of 
faculty ideology 
and values 

L 

L-M 

M H 

H 

Il-M 

Orientation to fu- 
ture family 

M 

11 

H 

L 

L 

Seeking new identity 

L 

L 

L 

L M 

H 

C'.apac ity 

1. M 

L M 

Mil 

II 

1. M 

Collc^ge perlot malice 

L-M 

H 

l.M 

11 

L-M 


Sodal Adivily and Per) Crow/; Orirntation. i'liese subjects were iliaracter- 
i/ed during their undergraduate careers by the amount ol social activity and 
orientation to the peer group. 'I'hc*y are ranked low on identity-seeking and 
iiueriiali/atioii of laculty ideology and prolessioiial role, and low to niediuin 
on ca)>aciLy and jK-rloniianc e, hut high on iutuie lainily orientation. Here, 
then, is the student at college lor a good time, not a notorious rebel and not 
primarily iriterc-sted in the iiiteiJec tual aspects ol college, hut enough iiitert\sted 
in a college degree to get hy. l ypically, she entered toIlc*ge Irom some well- 
known private scliool where she had an uiidistinguished record academically 
hut gave evidence of “all i\ iindiK*ss, independence, poise, and spark” to 
quote the entrance files. 

riie fathers ol llie women were usually graduates of Ivy League colleges 
and were in Jaw or business, fhose activities occupied most of their time so 
that the daughters saw them as busy and dista?il figuies. I’he mothers were 
seen as poised, charming, active, and intelligent women of grc*at energy. Often 
they were graduates ol tlic^ siibjc*ct’s Alma Mater. 1 he subjects tend to be 
strongly identified with their parents. Childhood is rememhered only vaguely 
but in terms of stability and happiness. 

Upon leaving college, they occupy themselves in Junior League activities 
until marriage; alter marriage they devote themselves to suburban living. 
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child rearing, and some soul-search in<r. I'he latter seems to have resulted in 
their now being liberal Protestants and left-ol-center Republicans. At the 
time of the study these women were high on authoritarian scales, relative to 
the group, and were rated as lacking introspection, lacking capacity for 
further growth, and lacking complexity.** These women did not find college 
intellectually challenging nor dicl they gain high academic achievement. 

'I’he ovrrai hicxfcrs,^ These are women whose college performance was much 
higher than their tested capacity would indicate it should have been. They 
are low on orientation to professional role, low to medium on internaliyation 
of faculty iclc‘ology and values, high on orientation to future family, and 
low on identity-seeking. 

The (‘xplanation ot overachievement seems to reside in the lamily history. 
The mothers of the subjects are college-educated women with very high so( ial 
a.spiratioiis. The fathers are .self-made business men who are giratly admired 
by the subjeci.s. On the whole there is close conformity with strict parental 
demands. I'he family life is recalled only vaguely but said to be ha])py. At 
college these students worked hard and did well, but aicpiired little .serious 
appreciation of the intellectual life; coicsecpiently their pre.sent lives tend 
to be devoid of intellectual pursuits or a.spiratioiis. The high college peiforin- 
ance seems to be largely a matter of .submission to authority, whidi paid oil 
with academic rewards. 

Since leaving college, these subjects have lived that type of conventional 
suburban existence so caricatured in much contemporary writing. Their lives 
have been routine upper-middle and lower-upper-c la.ss patterns with narrow 
scope and opportunity and very little deep meaning. As a consec|uc‘n( c% these 
women show more signs of an approaching role crisis relatc'cl to menopause 
and aging than do the other groups. I'heir .social and political ideology is 
conservative and cautious. In religion they are traditionalist and ProUstant. 
I'he picture would tend to .support the often-heard complaint that giadc*s can 
to some extent be achieved with only a rea.soiiable capacity, little deep intel- 
lectual curiosity, and a gooclxlc^al of “proper” behavior accompanic'd by some 
careful choice of content from the curriculum. 

Urtderachiexwr.s with Future Family Orieyilnlion. 'These women are medium 
to high on capacity but medium to low on college performance. In spile ol 
low performance, there is evidence of a good deal of intellectual giowth during 
college. They are medium to low on .social activities and medium to high on 
intcrnali/ation ol faculty ideology. 'The latter identification on their part 
appears to be related to one ol three sources -either (a) they came Irom 
politically libc^ral families; (b) they reacted strongly to the depression ot the 
'Thirties while in college; or (c) their lucsbands, whom they began dating 
while in college, were liberal politically. In line with their main interest in 

^.Studies of current .students, in progress at Vassal', show tlie.se women to be most 
similar to the group of students w'ho drop out at the end of their sophomore year. 
In today's moie competitive situation, the colleges arc less tolerant of the socially- 
oriented student. 

*Thc term “overachievers” in itself .suggests a paradox. I low can one achieve 
higher than he is capable of? One' may be excii.sed for using it only when it is defined 
with the enipha.sis on the validity of grades as measures of either capacity or per- 
foriiiancc. 'The per.sonaIily syndrome ob.scrvcd here as well as by .Stern's Chicago 
studies (1956) siiggc'sts that this type of achievement is a spurious thing at best. 
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marriiigc and family, they were niediiim to low on professional role identifica- 
tion. However, many became active professionally just before and in the early 
years of niarriaf^e, partiiulaily in areas of human wellare, such as social work 
or nursery school teaching;, where the interest was more in the liumaiiitarian 
aspects of the job rather than in idc'as or profc'ssioii.d status. Problems of 
self-identity did not botlier tlu'se women in any serious manner duriiiji; collej>e. 

I h<\se subjects came Irom more diverse social l)ac kt>ioiinds than tlie other 
j^roups. "J hey, in the ic)2o’s, went to piivate but usually pioj»ressive and aca 
cleinically .sound schools and chose their college on the basis of recommeiida' 
ticjns Irom school olficials and liiends. Scholarslii)) aid was usually not needed. 

I’he early family lile is clc‘scribc‘cl by these subjects as ha|>py and secure. 
Fathers are seen as havinj^ bc»eii comj)eieni, loviiij^, lots of iim, and appear 
to have bc*en in the l.imily picture a j*ood deal. Mothers were warm, .sociable, 
hajipy, and accept injr. 'Fhey rate both parents positively, but identity more 
with the mother. Fhey report more than the usual amount of Ireeclom and 
independence in their relationships with patent.s, with little threat of depriva- 
tion for iionconfoniiity. 

In line with their intention and interest, they mairicM soon alter collej^e. 
rht‘ir chosen spouse was a profc'ssional or busine.ss man ol ihei. own af>e, 
and the unions have rc'sulted in three to six children born over a |>eriocl of 
live to twenty years. In spite ol the lainil) oblij>ations ol thc‘se womcm, who 
are generally without servants, they are active in the community. Contrary to 
their earlier dcclication to home* and family, they are now’ looking foiw’ard to 
pal t-time employment. 

Ideologically they tend to h:ive conventional religious belic‘ls, but have 
arrived at them .after a good deal ol thought. Fhc-y are low on authoritarianism, 
and they describe their political beliels as model ate, with leanings toward the 
Democr.its or ‘‘liiclepenclents.” 

//ig/z A( hinins. rhis group is high on capacity now and :it c*ntrance to 
college. They |)eTlornu'cl veiy well at collc*ge, gr.icliiating at or ucmi the top ol 
their classc-s. They weie low in soc i.il-peer gioup orientc’d activity while in 
college, but high in orientation toward prolc’ssional role and in identification 
witli f.iculty values. Future laniily orientation w.is low w’heii these subjects 
were in college, and indeed, these women rarely marry and even more rarely 
have children when they d(». Ratliei they attain advanced degrees and hold 
lesponsible profc'ssional positions. Although these w’omen often have problems 
lelating to their identity, they aie usually able to achieve a satisfactory .self- 
conception through their high capacity, strong iiitciest, and actual achic've- 
rnents. 

'Fhesc’ women most often come irom public schools — a fact not generally 
true of the sample in those c’. iys; furthermoie, they were usually scholarship 
holders. Indeed, in this s.imple of fifty women, c ollege performance is correlated 
significantly w’ith years in public school, a fact wliich -indie at^-s that an eco- 
nomic selective factor, opeiating at that lime, may h.ive barred less brilliant 
high school girls Irom college. Flic laiiiilies ol these subjc’cts were rarely 
socially or intellectually prominent, and the parents were usually not college- 
educated. 

Presently, lhc‘.sc women are oriented toward liberal political and social phi- 
losophics, tend to vole Denioc ratic . to be intcTestcd and iidonned about 
politics, .ind .'ignostic in religious beliefs. 

In their early life and adolescence, they have experienced conllicts arising 
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from domineering and talented mothers, against whom there is considerable 
repressed hostility associated with strong guilt. As a group, their early lives 
tended not to be free of upsetting events, such as deaths, moves, economic 
crises, and the like, nor were their childhoods outstandingly happy. I hey rate 
their fathers more favorably, but accept the opinions of their mothers. 

'I'he intelleciual development of this kind of woman may be described as 
early, intense, and continuing. They report an inclination toward intellectual 
activity dating from their earliest years, and consequently they are quite 
decided on an intellectual career before coming to college. Usually the col- 
lege was chosen because of its academic prestige and because scholarship aid 
was available. 

Identity Seeker. This is the final syndrome isolated in this study. The group 
comprises a miscellany of rather unhappy and confused people trying to 
break away from strong and domineering parental ties, or experiencing the 
need to make drastic adjustments to a social and economit situation at col- 
lege that is very ditterent from that at home. These women range in back- 
ground from extreme upper-class Victorian upbringing to lower-middle-class, 
small-town girls. The icientity-sc'cking process rangc^d from open defiance of 
home pre.ssures to a maintenance of a weak conformity until conditions 
presented an opportunity for a break. On the whole, these women have been 
unable to arrive at stable lives except after prolonged therapy, or drastic 
change in the environment, or both. I’he families were either unstable and 
oppressive, or the .sex-role conflict was so .severe and sc*x idctuitic;s .so muddled 
that normal heterosexual relations were .seriously impaired. These are the 
.subjects who as students presumably could have [)rorited most from currently 
existing therapeutic facilities on tiie campus. As it was, intellectual interests 
were largely forsaken because of the intensity of the personal .struggle. 

A later cluster analysis of clinical Q-sort ratings by Block and Baker 
(Brown, 195!)) confirmed the existence ol these .syndromes, and com- 
parable types were founct in the current student studies at Vassar by 
Freedman (Freedman, 1956). 


SOME SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DETERMINANTS 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 

The Vassar alumnae study suggests that social variables, mediated 
through the individual student in the form of role-behavior toward 
and within the educational institution, often determine academic 
achievement. McArthur's (i960) ob.servations of differences in aca- 
demic performance at Harvard between boys prepared at public vs. 
private schools illustrates this effect directly. His sample of privately 
prepared students is limited to the traditional, well-established New 
England schools. Using a variety of clinical tests, McArthur finds a 
number of striking differences in the cognitive modes and social values 
of the two groups of boys; there is higher achievement and more 
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orientation toward the sciences on the part of public school boys, 
more undcrachievcnient with orientation to the humanities and arts 
on the part ol tlie privately prepared boys. In addition to the dil- 
ferences in social values that are related to academic and occupational 
goals, there are clifFercnces in “cognitive style.” "Hie private school 
sample tends to have a lot of creative impulsivity while the public 
school sample is more stimulus-bound and systematic in dealing with 
unstructured perceptual material. McArthur interprets these diller- 
ences as being due to dilleririg sets of values transmitted in the social- 
i/nlion process by families representing dillercnt subcultuies of Amer- 
ican society. 

Strodtbeck (1CJ58) has attem|)ted tc# discover the roots of academic 
achievement in family intcTaction, and in values held by parents ol 
Italian and Jewish ethnic origins. Although he worked with high 
school students rather than college students the findings are impor- 
tant and similar eimugh to observations at the college lev“l that it 
would be well to consider them here. Strodtbeck’s study is one of the 
very few well-executed investigations that relates achievement values 
in family interaction to academic athicvcmeni (see also Rosen, 195c)). 

Strcxltbcck started with the theoretical relation between the value 
placed on achievement in a society and the major ideological institu- 
tions ol that society, as jn'oposed by Weber in his discussion of the 
Protestant ethic. He hypothc'siml that two subcultures that, as groups, 
had achieved differing degices of status in Amciican life would show 
value systems and lainily lile p.itterns that dillc iecl, and that these dif- 
ferences would be consistent with the degree to which the subculttnes 
held value systems similar to the Piotesiaiit ethic. A careful analysis 
of ethnographic evidence indicated that second generation Italian 
and Jewish families in the Northeastein United States would meet 
these requirements. 'I'hat is, the Jc?wish tiadition as rcllecied in this 
American subculture was closer to the Protestant ethic, which pre- 
sumably was the underlying basis lor the high level of achievement 
orientation. I he two subcultures differed on the following five value 
orientations thought to be necessary for achievement in the United 
States, with the Jewish ethnic tradition being consistently more posi- 
tive than the Italian in regard to each type of value in cjuestion. 

1. A belief that the world is orderly and amenable to rational mas- 
tery; that, therefore, a person can and should make plans which 
will control his destiny. 

2. A willingness to leave home to make one s way in life. 

3. A preference for individual rather than collec tive work. 
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4. High beliel in the* pciiectability of Man. 

5. Great willingness lo esiablish eciualiiarian power relationships 
in face to face interactions with children. 

A (jiicstionnaire study of a large random sample of residents of New 
Haven, Connec ticut, confirmed the ethnographic analysis. Then sam- 
ples of twenty-four third generation Jewish boys and Italian boys were 
selected from the local high schools. They were str.itified by socio- 
economic status and by overachievemenl or underacliievement in 
school. The research team moved into each home For a two-hour (or 
longer) session with the boy and his parents during which the family 
was asked to resolve differences of o])inion as expressed cm a written 
({uestionnaire administered independently. In general, the value dif- 
ferences were berrne out and, in addition, the relations of the power 
structure in the family to academic achievement was clarified as fol- 
lows: 

Both in the boys’ reports of who was dominant at home and in the actual 
decision-winning in the homes w'c studied intensively, the Italians showetl 
greater variations from ecpiality of power than the Jews. While tin's finding 
is probably of less importance than those presented al)ov(‘, it nonetheless 
sharpens our curiosity about the eficTts of power balance on the son’s achieve- 
ment. Is it perhaps true that when relatively e(|iinlitarian relations exist in 
the home, the son can move to new loyalties for larger systems ol relation- 
ships, such as those provided. by tollege or a job, without an outiight rupture 
of family controls? Is such an adjustment to new instil utions outside the home 
harder the more the home has tended to be dominated by one parent ot the 
other? Furthermore, what would be the cost 10 the son of siuh a rupture — 
both in periormance and in motivation to (ontinue on his own? One wonders, 
of course, whether the conflict would not be less, the frustration less, when 
the break came — and coiisecpiently the emotional and intelU'c tual adjustment 
more efficient — if the son had coii'ic from a home wheic controls were already 
diffuse and equalitarian as they arc in many situations in life? . . . 

So we come back to one of the most persistent and important themes of 
this study: what have power and the adjustment ol power to do with achieve- 
ment? Let us review the steps ol the argumeiii briefly. We held that, to achieve 
on the American scene, one must adjust to a more or less impetsonal bureau- 
cratic system where power lies not with the individual but with the system, 
and is used to reward and punish according to the way individuals live up 
to impersonal specialized standards of performance. In addition, we argued 
that the family is also a “power system’* and that the son’s adjustment to it 
should generalize to his life outside . . . 

Our data on this point are especially striking ... we can feel justified 
in assuming that power balance in the family is of importance in giving a 
child ideas which will bear oh his later success or failure. .And, oddly enough, 
it is the power balance that is correlated with the ideas and not whether 
those same ideas are held by parents or not. (Strodtbeck, 1958, pp. 188-189.) 
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THE INTERACTION OF PERSONALITY AND 
COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT 

It appears from such results as these that fairly stable personality 
structures exist at the time of the college experience and can be quite 
determining of that expci fence in the absence of other environmental 
pressures, arising from the college, strong enoiigli to counteract the 
structures. We know, however, from the types of changes in attitudes 
reported by Brown and Bystryn (1956), Brown and Datta (1959), La- 
/iire (1959)* Webster (1958) (sec Chapter 24) that changes can 
and do take place as a function of college attendance. Even if one re- 
mains pessimistic as to the amount of change possible at the basic 
level of personality structure, it is logical to assume that no person- 
ality structure is unidimcnsionally related to any single foiin of fu- 
ture development, and that therefore differential experiences at col- 
lege can, and do, effect imj)ortant and lasting changes. Intensive 
clinical studies of alumnae and current students done by the Mellon 
Foundation at Vassar and by Wedge (1958) and his associates at Yale 
provide a rich source of often dramatic individual change, in the di- 
rection of greater intellectual growth and achievement, as a conse- 
Cjiience of a favorable pairing of personality determinants and the en- 
vironmental characteristics of a given college. Professors are fond of 
pointing to given students who, in their experience, have “caught 
fire in the junior year”; and the professors are usually happy to take 
some small share of the credit. 8uch observations are unfortunately 
often poorly controlled but, together with the evidence of attitudinal 
change referred to above, they provide some basis for the hope that 
college can and does make a difference.'* 

All of the above studies throw light on some of the personality de- 
terminants of academic achieveiiicnt, but all arc incomplete in a very 
essential manner. None was designed in a way that takes full account 
of the college environment Descriptions of these environments anil 
the dynamic interaction of personality structures with the culture 
found at various colleges (cf. Chapters 14, and 15) constitutes an es- 
sential sort of data for both the prediction and the control of academic 

®The Jacob’s report (1957) on value change in college students takes a somewhat 
pessimistic view of the possibility of change. Jacob’s study has, however, been criti- 
cized by Riesiiian (1958) and by Barton (1959) on nielliodological grounds and by 
Smith (1958) on definitional grounds. For a further comment on Jacob’s report see 
the Jacob and the Fishman articles (i960) in the educational Record symposium. 
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performance. Sanford (1959), drawing on the work of Freedman and 
Brown along with interviews of current students at Vassar, addresses 
himself to the motivation of high achievement among women students 
at a college such as Vassar. I shall cpiote Sanford directly since his 
conclusions stress both personality factors and general cultural and 
immediate college environmental factors in producing high achieve- 
ment and therefore provide a good introduction to some remarks on 
the ecological approach of 'Thistlethwaite, Holland, Pace, and Stern. 

. . . The observation that students largely educate each other, that the 
values and outlook of most students are profoundly inlluenced by those that 
prevail in the student society is not, of course, original with us. The same 
observation has been made Iroin time to time concerning the British uni- 
versities; and we know that those of our own colleges that have been able, 
largely through vigorous recruitment and selection, to create a campus society 
in which the highest j)restige attaches to the highest scholarship, can count 
heavily upon social pressure to keep motivation at a high level. 

. . . Criticizing student culture is like criticizing American culture generally. 
Some outsiders may not like the prat ticality, the enipiricisni, the ethical relativ- 
ism, the egalitarianism, the accent on social skill, found in our student culture 
and in American tulture generally, but there it is. Probably no one would 
call it all — or even mostly — bad, but the fact remains that ours is not ptimatily 
an egghead tulture. And that is precisely the rub, when t)ur contern is with 
motivation ft)r serious intellectual wt)tk. We might as well face the fatt that 
to be a serious .scholar at the student level, or to be a genuine intellettual 
in our society, is to be exceptional. One may, if he is fortunate, belong to or 
find inembershii) in an exceptional sub-culture; but usually he must be pre- 
pared to be an exception in the group in which he lives. 

... In all four cases (of high achievers), one or the other of the parents 
was highly educated or phfeed high value upon scholarly aitainnients, and 
held high hopes and expectations lor the daughter. In all four ca.ses (cited in 
the original) there was early, close involvement with the parents and early 
and persistent awkwardness in social relations with pc’er.s. In all four cases, 
the drive toward academic achievement has more than one source; its determi- 
nation is complex ... in each ca.se it seems that the early relations with 
the parents had a problematic aspect. Special tensions were generated and 
early emotional drives were channeled into the scholarship motive. Yet this 
channelization could hardly have occurred had not one or the other parent 
represented intellectual values. 

. . . If we are interested in identifying high achievers early in their lives, 
we must remember that this is not just a matter ot cli.scovering factors that are 
correlated in populations with high achievements; it is also a matter ol know- 
ing and understanding the different contexts in which the .same iactor may 
operate with differing effects. Moreover, it won’t do lor us to suppo.se that the 
destiny of the high achiever is already determined bclore she arrives at col- 
lege and that she will be “all right” in almost any kind of academic environ- 
ment. 

I believe our ca.ses have presented some different kinds of educational prob- 
lems. For example, they suffered, and profited, in different degrees from the 
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rxporienrc of beinj^ in a kind of ‘‘outgroup” as far as ilic riiajoriiy of their 
lellow students were concerned. Again, they were in difierent degrees friis- 
tr.ited, as tliey developed, by the relatively strut lured educational environment 
in which they lived, and readied a stage of readiness to move to a dillerent 
environ nient at dillerent times. (Sanford, pp. 

Murphy and Raushciibiish (igho) have also presented many stimu- 
lating and heuristic findings in a volume of collected studies carrietl 
on over a period of lour years at Sarah Lawrence using a longitudinal 
approach with a single college class. I'he longitudinal apjnoath, the 
intensive clinical analyses of the data, the use of faculty reports and 
ratings as criteria, and the locus on change during college make the 
Sarah Lawrence studies most valuable, even though one might have 
wished for a report with more quaniiiative data based on larger 
samples and standardized instruments, so that greater general i/a tion 
would be possible. 

Fortunately, a number of large-scale studies have begun tc) emerge 
in which comparative sainjdes of many types of colleges and types of 
students are being studied with standard instruments. The intensive 
study of one group of students at one institution, such as at Sarah 
Lawrence, at Yale by Wedge el al. (195H), by Heath at Princeton 
(1958), and Sanford et al. at Vassar, to mention a few, are invaluable 
in explaining the relevant parameters and in giving a sense ol the 
richness of the data, but ultimately the insights gained must be tested 
in a world which, as Egon Brunswik was fond ol saying, is “ecologi- 
cally representational and valid. “ Only then (an one safely generalize 
beyond single institutir^ns and paiiicular samples ol students. 

At least three national studies which combine the fruits ol intensive 
clinical studies with the rigors ol psychometric instrumentation and 
representative sampling are now diiected at the relations between 
niotivational-peisonalily factors, college environmental factors, and 
academic performance. Many other .such studies are being ('arried out 
locally. 

Some of the data Iroin tire work of the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education at the University ol C:alifornia is reported by Mc- 
(Jonnell and Heist in Chapter 5 and Webster et al. in Chapter i>.i. 
1 should like here to report cm two other studies focused on the in- 
teraction of student personality and college envirorrmenl. 'Lhe group 
of studies (entered at Syracuse University in the work ol Robert Pace 
and George Stern is reported in Chapter 21. 

The great possibilities opened by the Pace-Stern scales for systemati- 
cally studyirrg the interiu tion ol specilic personality patterns with spe- 
cific college environments are being exploited by the National Merit 
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Scholarship Corporation studies under the direction of John Holland 
and Donald Thistlethwaite. This group has the unique opportunity 
to gather data on thousands of top-performing high school students 
who each year compete for National Merit Scholarships. The research 
group has conceived their task very much in the tradition of the 
studies cited in this chapter. That is, rather than centering their in- 
terest only in predicting academic performance from their selection 
instrument — the National Merit Examination — they have intensively 
investigated a wide range of personal predispositions, societal influ- 
ences, and college demands in order to determine how best to maxi- 
mize the nation’s intellectual talent.‘» 

In order to fit these studies into their total research scheme and 
also to provide a framework for other researches described previously 
in this chapter, let us refer to Table 2, which has been presented by 
the National Merit R<isearch team as a classificatory schema of the 
areas of knowledge which need to be developed and of the variables 
thought to influence intellectual achievement. 

I'ablc 2 distinguishes four major classes of intellectual determinants: 

1. The conditions that produce the kinds of talent, inteiests, and 
motivations the student has when he is first identified by testing 
in the junior year of high school by the National Merit Pro- 
gram. 

2. The individual’s intellectual and motivational (jualilies. 

3. The educational environments to which the person is exposed. 

4. Special activities of external agencies designed to foster intel- 
lectual development such as the National Merit Program. 

In the words of the report: 

If wc look at research on creativity and achievement in this manner we 
see that studies of the identification, motivation, and training of the talented 
person are aimed at somewhat diftcrent kinds of knowledge. Identification 
studies are focused on the ADE axis of (the) Table . . . anci aim to develop 
knowledge (1) of the antecedent conditions which produce dilferent kinds of 
dispositions among talented persons and (2) of the relations between the 
person's dispositions (predictor’s) at given stages of his educational career 
and the desired outcomes (criteria). Training studies are concerned with the 
CB relationships and aim to develop knowledge of (3) the types ol college 
presses which stimulate student achievement and (4) the interaction of college 
presses and personal dispositions which determine achievement. Motivation 
studies (in this context) are concerned with methods of motivating the talented 
person to seek the kinds of educational experience which will help him to 
realize his potentialities. Thesl; studies are concerned with the 1)B relationship 

•A summary of the studies since 1957 is presented in yearly Technical Reports 
issued by the National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 
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Table a. A Model for Studying the Determinants of Intellectually 
Talented Performance 


College Presses 

(Student peer-group norms and values, faculty 
demands and requirements, faculty behavior, 
college's educational objectives) 


Antecedent 

Conditions 



( 3 ) 

1 

!□ 

L 1 


1 . 

( 4 ) 

- 1 


X 


( 1 ) 


(Family structure, socio-economic 
status, parental attitudes and 
values, high school training, 
adolescent peer groups) 


B I an n 

I \ 

Person’s Dispositions 
(Abilities, values, motives, personality 
traits, educational and career plans) 


( 2 ) 


Desired 

Outcomes 


( 6 ) 



( 5 ) 


.L 


(College performance, completion 
of college, entry into graduate or 
professional training, productivity 
in chosen career field, attainment 
of Ph.D. or professional degree, 
successful leadership, occupational 
rank) 


L) i 


D 


1 ) I 


Societal Inteiventions 
(Offers of scholarships, recognition 
awards, offers of fellowships) 


Early childhood, high school, 
and other pre-college events 


Undergraduate 

years 


Graduate 

period 


Occupational 

performance 


(Reproduced from Technical Report No. 3. December 1959, Research and Studies, National Merit Scholarship Corporation.) 


in (the) I’able .... and are liined at dcveiopiiij^ knowleilKe ol (5) the effec- 
tiveness of special recognition and financial aid programs in motivating the 
gifted person to seek advanced training, and (6) the interactions of these 
activities with the attributes of the person in determining effetts. (Nat. Merit 
Corp. 7 'ech. Report, 1959. p. 4.) 

The researches of Brown, McArthur, and Strodtbeck cited above, 
exemplify studies of antecedent conditions. Brown's study of ideal 
students relates to dispositions anti the desired outcome while the 
work of Pace and Stern falls into the categories (3) and (4). 
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The studies of the National Merit group that we wish to refer to 
here are all by Donald Thistlcthwaite (1959a, b, c) and belong in cate- 
gories (3) and (4), that is, the relationship between student personality 
and college environment. 

The latter studies follow out of the earlier work of Rnapp and Good- 
rich (1952), and Knapp and Green baum (1953), which attempted to 
isolate and describe highly productive college environments, using 
the number of advanced graduate degrees and other scholarly re- 
wards attained by a given institution’s graduates as the criteria of 
productivity. Several methodological criticisms have been Icvcded at 
these well-known pioneering studies, chiclly the statistical bias in 
favor of the more homogeneous small college and the failure to cor- 
rect for the talent ol the entering classes at each institution, thereby 
making it hard to determine how much of the productivity as defined 
is due to a better entering class and how much is due to the college 
environment, rhistlethwaite, with data on over 9600 talented stu- 
dents who were tested by the National Merit program, was in a posi- 
tion to work out a Talent Supply Index for colleges in which suf- 
ficient numbers of Merit Scholars or (Certificate of Merit winners were 
enrolled. This Index accounted for .p) to 50% of the variance in the 
Knapp-Greenbauin indexes and t^^/l of the Knapp-Goodrich meas- 
ures. A productivity index, defined by Tliislleihwaite as the discrep- 
ancy between a college’s expected rate of producing J'h.D.’s (as pre- 
dicted from its enrollment of talented students) and its adual rate 
ol productivity, was computed for 511 colleges which enroll 70% of 
all freshmen. The correlation between the talent supply and the col- 
lege productivity allowed the computation of the regression of one 
variable on the other and these prediction residuals gave an index of 
productivity independent of student cjuality. 

The College Characteristics Index (Pace-Stern, 195H) was filled out 
by 916 National Merit Scholars and (Certificate winners who were 
sophomores at 36 colleges. Later revisions of this scale were constructed 
so that items referring to faculty activities were placed in a separate 
scale to be answered in reference to faculty only. 

About the formal structural features ol institutions that are highly 
productive of Ph.D.'s alter correction lor Talent Supply, Thistlcthwaite 
reports: 

. . . type of student body is the cliaracteristic most closely related to produc- 
tivity. 'Po be sure, the uii productivity of women’s colleges and universities 

^ The reader is cautioned 10 bear in mind that ihc 36 colleges on which this and 
following characterizations of productive versus nonproductive institutions arc made 
have been chosen because they recruited enough National Merit Scholars and Ccr- 
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tends to depress the Jiverage for all noii-coediic ational insutiitions and so to 
make schools with coeducational student bodies look much more productive. 
However, in spite of their advantage in having an all-male clientele, men’s 
colleges and universities are not signifKantly more productive in the arts, 
humanities, and social sciences than coeducational institutions, 'rims, the 
high standing of coeducational schools suggests that a mixed student body 
may be favorable to the clevelcjpment ol motivation to seek advanced degrees 
in these fields. 

The only other characteristic related to both measines of productivity is 
the number of volumes in die institution’s lil)raiy. It is not surprising that 
schools with larger libraries tend to be mote productive, since it is likely that 
superior faculties and resources will be found at such institutions. 

'I’he remaining correlations . . . suggest that natiiial science Ph.D.’s tend 
to come from a different set of baccalaureate institutions than do Ph.D.’s in 
the arts, humanities, and social stience.s. NS (natural science) piocluctivity is 
associated with large freshman enrollments, gr.iduate ])iogianis ollering the 
Ph.D., public support, and alisence of religious alliliation. 

'I'hese characteristics arc typical ol the slate unixersity. which, as we have 
already noted, tends to be outstandingly ellective in stimulating achievement 
in the natural sciences. 

It is more difhcult to chaiacteri/e institutions which aie productive of 
Ph.D.’s in the arts, humanitic's and serial sciences. Thc'y tend to be located in 
small cities and — contrary to expectation — to have relatively huge iniinbers 
of students per (acuity number. Student-faculty ratios are notoriously cliflicult 
to interpret: one W'oulcl expect that the latios for colleges would be smaller 
than those for universities; however, this is not the ca.se lor coeduc.itional in- 
stitutions in the jiresent .sample. No doubt, part of the diiiictdty arisc*s lioin 
the practice of including the laculties ol graduate and prole.ssional schools in 
the denominators of such ratios . , . ( I’lii.^tlethwaite, 1959, p. 3)- 

Tlic pciteivecl characteristics ol faculty as obtained from the Col- 
lege Charac'tcrislics Index items relevant to laculty behavior show that 
colleges that arc? high in naitiral .science productivity Iiave faculties 
that appear to a]3proach siudents inlonnally and with warmth: faculty 
arc not cnibai rassecl by open displays ol emotion; they often refer 
to colleagues by their fn.st names whc*n talking to siudents; students 
do not describe! tliein as practical and elhcient in tlicir interactions; 
students do not led it ncce.ssary to use the title “protes.sor’' or “doctor 
with them. Second, they emjdtasi/e high academic peilormancc: theii 
standards are seen as exacting, they see thnjugh the pretenses and 
bluffs of some students; they push studenis to perform at capacity; and 
they give meaningfid exams. I hircl, they nj.)ply high standards to 
their colleagues: they emphasi/e basiv research. Pouith, the faculty 
is not protective of the sttidents but rather is understtinding of mis- 

tilicaic holders to permit siaiislical analy.sis. It is interesting to note that no college 
under an enrollmc-nl of i(K)o was included by this criteiion. although a number of 
colleges sucli as Reed, Bryn Mawr, and Havrrford are known to be highly produc- 
tive of Ph.D.’s. 
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takes in social and political spheres. Finally, they lend lo be more 
nondirective in their teaching methods. 

In contrast to the above, colleges that are more productive in the 
social sciences and humanities are characterized in students’ percep- 
tions as having excellent social science faculties, a flexible curriculum, 
and professors who teach in a controversial and very energetic manner. 

Examination of tlie students* attitudes, interests, and peer-group 
norms as related to achievement support the notion that scientific 
and humanistic scholars thrive in different types of environments.^ 
Student cultures characterized by humanism, breadth of interests, and 
refiectiveness are conducive to humanistic interests and achievement, 
while participation and aggression interfere with such achievement. 
Natural science achievement is typical of student cultures high in 
scientism and aggression and is inhibited by those that stress social 
conformity. 

It is hoped that studies such as those reported by Stern (Chapier 21 ) 
and by Thistlethwaite will be expanded and refined, for such investi- 
gations seem capable of providing a significant increase in our un- 
derstanding of the relation of personal predispositions to environmen- 
tal factors in producing high academic achievement. Combined with 
more work focused on the socialization process itself, which will hope- 
fully throw more light on the development of desire for intellectual 
achievement, we can look forward to the day when it will be possible 
to improve greatly the average attainment of college stiidenis. 

After admitting that there is a paucity of data on academic achieve- 
ment, what can be concluded from the sort of studies cileil? First, that 
academic achievement is a function of more than intellective capacity. 
Motivational factors, arising from long standing predispositions in the 
individual, and current environmental demands are as im])oriaiit as ca- 
pacity. The individual factors are mediated by the family and early 
social identity groups during socialization; and in turn, socialization is 
shaped by interpersonal family dynamics and broad social-ethnic ideolo- 
gies relating individuals to the general scheme of life. Such factors as 
these predispose individuals to perceive and to react selectively to the 
educational experience. The educational exj>ericnt:e, in turn, is medi- 
ated by a faculty working in a formal institutional structure that con- 
sists of several subcultures. Membership in and identiffcation with 

” Self-selection such that scientists and humanists both choose different schools 
and create differing environments at them, must be taken into account. Thistle- 
thwaite (i960) has been working on this problem by studying the "holding power” 
of the differing fields for students expressing interests in specific areas of study 
before entering college. 
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any of these subcultuies will color ilie naUire of anti the icceptivity 
to the educational process and may inieraci with native capacity and 
individual predispositions in such a way as to determine the level of 
acailemic acJiievemem bioadly defined. 

The j)roblcm of selec tion mi^ht better be thought of in terms ol 
channeling the right students to the types of colleges that can maxi- 
mize the potential of each tyj^e of student. It might be necessary, as 
suggested elsewhere in lliis volume, ic# cieate new types of environ- 
ments il we w'ant to be in a j^osition to serve as many students as pos- 
sible. With lull apprc^cialion of the individuality oi each student, we 
must nonetheless look lor the essential commiinaliiies that will allow 
educators to design the lewest possible types ol insiiiuiional environ- 
ments in order to foster the fullest intellectual devclo] 3 ment of the 
largest nunibei of students. It is only with such knowledge of individ- 
ual development and a clear statement ol the goals to be achieved that 
education can become less haphazard than it is now. 
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Fields of Study 

and the People in Them 


E ducators are concerned with helping individuals find fields 
of study (hat arc suitable for them and also with finding 
people who will benefit the fields of study they enter. A])arl from its 
('oniributions in the area of ability incasiiienient, psychology has not 
been of much help in this difliculi enterjnise. We do have, however, 
the beginnings of a factual description of the rcdaiions between per- 
sonality characteristics and intellectual activities; some of the basic 
problems are becoming clearer, and we can see the way in which 
future research might most profitably proceed. 

This chaj:)ter attempts a synthesis ol the findings to dale, with an 
emphasis on the clarification of issues and the drawing of implications 
for future research. We first consider the cjiiestion of what arc the per- 
sonality characteristics that distinguish people in various fields of 
study, riiis rather simple ejuestion is embedded in a more basic: 
question: what is it about the various fields that causes them to attract 
the j>eoplc they do? Wc then turn to the problem of how a person’s 
intellectual interests devel p as a part of his total personality develop- 
ment; and this leads into the issue that we consider to have the 
broadest implications for higher education, the complex interaction 
that takes place as peojrle arc modified by the fields they enter and in 
turn modify the fields themselves. 

Note. This study was suppoi tcd in part l)y a cooperalive research grant from the 
United States Office of l.diiialion. In the poitions of !hc study (oiitcrning Vassar 
College students, use has been made of unpublished research by Harold Webster 
and Page Wesicott. 
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TRAITS OF ABILITY AND ATTITUDE RELATED TO 
ACADEMIC FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION 

College student curricular groups have been found to differ psycho- 
logically with respect to three main characteristics: intelligence, liber- 
alism of attitudes, and psychological adjusimcni.^ In each insiance, 
the groups seem to be ordered in a systematic way. It is this systematic 
ordering that lends sujjport to the hope that some basic understand- 
ings may conic out of research in this area. 

Differences in mental abilities. The kind of difference among groups 
of students in various major fields that has been most ilcHnitely estab- 
lished is the one that, as it now stands, has the least meaning. Several 
large-scale studies of the general intelligence of undergraduate stu- 
dents (VVolllc, 1951; Eilucational Testing Service, 1952; Learned and 
Wood, 193!^) have produced remarkably consistent findings: the aver- 
age intelligence test scores of major groups regularly fall into an order 
with the physical sciences, cngineeiing, and mathematics at the top, 
followed fry literature and the social sciences, with the apj)lied fields, 
agriculture, business, home economics, and education at the bottom. 
An obvious explanation for this ordering is that it reflects the varying 
difficulty of the stibjecls as they are usually taught at the under- 
graduate level, rhe order has, in fact, been found to be substantially 
correlated with the lepfitaiions for difficiilty that these fields enjoy 
among undcTgiaduate students (Fosmirc, 1950; 1959)- It is for this 
reason that the average scores, though tfrey may be of practical im- 
portance, have little theoretical significance. Any department could 
raise the average score of its students by raising entrance reejuirements 
or reejuiring a siifl course that would eliminate the didlards. It is one 
thing to keep out the less competent students and another thing to 
attract those of superior intelligence, however, and it is this issue that 
seems to have some basic relevance. Do some fields have more intrinsic 
appeal than others to students ol superior intelligence? 

To answer this cpiestion we must ask, not what proportion of the 
students in a given field arc gifted, but rather what proportion of 
gifted students go into a particular field. Of the 911 gifted students 
whom Terman studied, 38% specialized in social sciences, ^9% in 

’ Wc leave out a fourth way in which they differ, vocaiional interests, because ii 
has been impossible to make atiyihing of these differences other than that students 
arc interested in the fields in which they major. 
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naliiral sciences and engineering, and 26% in luiinaniiies. rherc was 
a marked sex difference, however, with the men mainly clioosing 
majors in one of the science areas ami ilie women choosing social 
sciences or humanities frerman and Oden, 1917). 

More recent and extensive data liom WoUle (1951) permit us to 
estimate what proportion ol' the studenis within specified intelligence 
ranges are apportioned to dillerent major fields. In ti)iiig to assess the 
attractiveness of dillercMH fields ot study it seems best to ignore slii- 
dents of lower inielligence because the) must, of necessity, be con- 
centrated in the easiei fields, 'rhercfoie in examining Wolfle’s data 
we consider only the college graduates who lank in the uj)pei (io/V 
in gencial inielligence. These are siudents who would rank in the 
u})per two-thirds ol any group of the student body, so that it might be 
assumed, with a little geiic iosity, that thc‘y could do passing work in 
any undergraduate field. In Figure 1 we compaie the top 20 ol col- 
lege graduate's with the next foS' , that is, with those tanking in the 
.jist to Soih j)cic entiles on intelligence. If ceitain fields do have more 
attraction for highly iiitelligeiit siudents tlicy should accoriit foi a 
large?!' pot lion of the higher group than they do ol the lowei. 

What is most immediatel) sti iking in Figuie 1 is the c'venness ol the 
apportionment of top talent to the vaiious majoi fields. Fields, such 
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Figure 1. Wliiit ficltls atli.ut tin- most iiitcihj-iiit siuchiils?' ScgiiKiils of the bar 
giaphs iiitlicaiL- what poitioii ol ilii- most intclligiiii 20% and ol the next higlie.sl 
^0% of college giadiiales majoied in eath of the following fields: NS — Natiiial Sci- 
ence. E -Kiigineeriiig, SS -Social Science (iiicl. I'sycholog)), 1 1 — Humanities and 
Fine Arts, H Business and Clonimeice. Kd- Kducaiion. (Based on data from Wolte 
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as business and education, that look poor in terms of mean intelligence 
scores or overall distributions of scores come in for about the same 
share of the top students as do the more academic fields. 

If, however, we lump engineering with natural science, as is often 
done, it is evident that this field does attract a large portion of the 
more intelligent students — over a quarter of them. Moreover, this 
field is seen to attract a relatively larger portion of the top grouj) than 
of the lower group, whereas the reverse is true of business and educa- 
tion. Recent data fom I'histlethwaite (1959) on 1500 winners and near- 
winners of National Merit Scholarships generally corroborate these 
findings, although they reveal sex differences similar to those fcjuiid 
earlier by Terman and Oden. After three years in college, 52% of 
these talented students were in the natural or biological sciences, 18% 
were in tlie social sciences, and 20 % were in the arts and humanities, 
broken down by sex, however, the respective percentages for men were 
63%, if)'/, and 12%, but for women they were 32%, 22%, and 
35'/ . It therelore ajipears that any statement about the greater appeal 
of the natural sciences to studemts of high intelligence would need to 
carry the cjualilication, “for men.“ 

There is, ol course, nothing in data of this sort to prove that one 
field is intrinsically more appealing to the intellectualiy able than 
another'. Any interpretation of the results shown in Figure 1 must 
take into account such extrinsic factors as prestige and rernuneraiive- 
ness, as well as the intrinsic factor of dilficulty, which is attenuated but 
not cliininaied by our (reatmeiit of the data. 'The possibility of some 
fields being in a very general way more intellectually thallcnging lhan 
others is one that should not be summarily dismissed without iui lher 
investigation, however. 

1 he iiaiure of the appeal of naiural science will be considered later 
in a broader context. It may be pointed out here, however, that its 
a])peal to su])erior intellects need not necessarily be of an exalted 
kind. It could, indeed, be of a purely negative sort, originating in the 
fact that natural science is one area in which the precocious youth can 
be effectively creative before Ire has aetjuired any great amount of 
emotional maturity and wisdom. 

The data we have been discussing deal only with that ambiguous at- 
tribute measured by standard intelligence tests, which, it may be ob- 
jected, give a very limited ii not prejudiced description of intelligence. 
These tests measure, in effect, a set of mental abilities that are so 
generally useful that they correlate substantially with performance in 
all academic fields. The question of the intrinsic intellectual appeal of 
different fields of study seems to imply such a global concept of Intel- 
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ligcnce that data from tests ol general intelligence are relevant to this 
question. Their relevance to other questions, however, is much more 
limited. 

With respect to the larger piohlem of the relations between aca- 
demic disciplines and human personality, more specialized kinds of 
mental abilities need to be considered. A study by iMschelli and Welch 
(* 917 ) illiAstrates an ap])roach of this sort. 'They constructed a test ol 
ability to recombine giv. i. ideas into dilfereiit stiiu lures, for example, 
words into dillerciu sentences, pieces of liirnimre into dilferent ar- 
rangements. "Ihey frjund that artists and art students did better on 
this test than did a control group ol nonart students, 'rhe dillerence 
was largely accounted lor by problems of an obvious artistic nature, 
however, and this finding points up a dilliculty with which studies of 
this sort nrust conterrd: as one gets into more narrowly clelmc'd mental 
abilities, it becomc\s harder to measure them in a way that is not 
prejudiced in favor of special kinds of training. 

'Two related ways out of this ditlidilty are available. One is the use 
of factor-analytic techniejuevs to develop tests ol abilities that theoreti- 
cally are basic to human intellectual organi/atiorr but which are ol a 
much rrrore s|)eciali/ed type tharr the complex abilities measmc'd by 
tests ol gerreral intelligerrce. Some 15 of thc*se abilities are described by 
(iuilforcl (i95f>). We may mentiorr a lew ol these, the rrames being 
self-descriptive: eduction of perccjrtual relatioirs, symbol rrrariipula- 
tioir, adaptive Hexibility, arrcl logical evahration. l)evelo|)ment of tests 
of this sort often depends on use of the second tic hrricjue, which, how- 
ever, can be irsecl without arry relerence to factor thc*ory. It is the cle- 
velopriierit of mental tests that emjdoy tasks of such an tmiisiral sort 
that specialized tiainirrg will not be directly aj>jdicable to them. A 
device originated by John (1957) called the “jrroblem-scdving and in- 
jorirratiorr apparatus" is a particularly irigcrriorrs examj>le ol this ap- 
proach. It is an electronic ganre requirirrg the subject to solve problems 
in deductive logic by the irse ol irrlormation he hirrrseli asks of the 
rrrachine. riie device furnishes irot only measures ol the subject’s ef- 
ficierrey in performing the Msks, but also mc‘:isuies ol the kind of ap- 
proach he takes. Natural science students were lourrcl to differ con- 
sistently from nonscieriie stuclerrts in both respects; 

Hiere is every reasenr to suppose that studies applying tests of these 
sorts to students irr different Irelcis could rapidly get beyorrd the point 
of dernonstr'ating the obvious. W^e should, lor instance, be* able to find 
out cmi)irically whethcT the biological taxonomist has special aptitudes 
similar to his logical coirnterpart in the field of linguistic;;. And there 
arc many comparisons whose outcomes it would be hard to foresee. In 
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what fields do the various memory abilities flourisli? Is adaptive flexi- 
bility more common in some fields than in others? Because, on the 
psychological end, these ability measures arc tied to theories ol' the 
slriictiirc or lunctioning of higher mental processes, and because, on 
the pliilosopliical end, the academic disciplines arc tied to theories of 
logic and cognition, empirical data linking the two should be in little 
daiigci ol remaining lor long in the limbo where so many correlational 
data stay. 

Differences in attitudes. During the past tjo years the attitudes of 
college students toward such public issues as war. Communism, labor 
unions, and religion have fretptently been measured. With some con- 
sistency, students in certain fields of study have tended toward posi- 
tions that are |)opulaiiy regarded as liberal, and students in other 
fields have tended towaid conservative positions (Boldt and Stroud, 
1934; CJatlson, 1931; jemcis, 1938; Fay and Middleton, 1939; Rugelski 
and Lester, 1910: Newcomb, 1913: Ilanchett, i9jfi; Drucker and Rcm- 
mers, 1951; Stephenson, 1952; Lipsit, 1953; Noble and Noble, 1951; 
Pace, 1951; Stephenson, 1955; i'<-*bniann and Ikenbciry, 1959). 'I 1 ic 
consistency is far fiom j)cilect, and the diilerenccs are so small that 
one investigator, Jacob (1957), was led to the conclusion that no dil- 
feremes exist.- 

More often than not, however, students in social science come out 
as the most liberal ol the groups in attitude studies. With much 
greater consistency, students in engineering and agriculture appeal 
among the Ictast liberal groups. Literature, arts, and natural science' 
grou|)s are usually found between these extremes, with the natin.il- 
science gi()U|xs lending to be less liberal than the others. Students in 
education arc dilficnlt to pin down. I'liosc in secondary education tend 
to reflect the attitudes of their jirosjjective teaching fields, and those in 
elementary and physical education tend to be among the most con- 
servative groups. 

Small and irregular as these differences may be when compared to 
dilfcrcnces in intelligence, they arc of considerable interest; lor there 
is no obvious selective factcjr, such as the clilliculty ot the fields, to ac 
count for the differences. Liberalism is usually found to have a positive 

® Jacob's point appears to be that no clitrerences exist to tiu' cxleni of t)ne group 
being for soincthing that another is against. Wlieii, lio\ve\er, all gioiips arc against 
Communism, it is still possible' for one gioup to be more strongly against it than 
another. Kven Jacob's report on the Cornell data shows the social -science students 
nsiially differing from the oth(‘r.s in the* liberal direction ((^oldsen, Rosenberg, Wil- 
liams, and Siirhtnan, i960). 
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correlation wiili iinclligciice. but the ortlering ol groups on Iil)CKilisni 
is clearly differenl from the oidciing on general inielligenre. Engineer- 
ing is the niosi exircnie case in point, regularly ranking among the 
first in intelligence and the last in libeialism. 

llic most conservaiive gioiips are all in applied rather than aca- 
demic fields. One factoi that may help lo account for this ( onset vatism 
is that these fields tend to chaw students horn lower social-class levels 
than do the academic' hJfls (W'olflc*, Lookc'tl at in anothc'r way, 

the attitudes ol students in the* applied fields diller lioni those of slu- 
dctits in the academic majors in the same dirertion that the aiiiludc\s 
ol the i^ublic as a whole dillei from those ol college students, it seems 
cpiite reasonable to suppose that students who seek higher education 
mainly for some s|)ecial vocational prepaiaiion should tend to re- 
semble people in the woik-a-da) world mote than do academicians. 

The diflerenccs among students in the liberal arts can similarly be 
give'll a common-sense explanation. Even ii teachers in all liberal arts 
departments were ecjually libeial (studies show th.it the) are not but 
that they are, at any rate, usually mote libei.il than their stuoents) the 
amount of liberal teaching to which a student would be exposc'd could 
be expetied to vaiy with the subject. A student entering a social 
science could e\pc*c t a faii ly stiong close ol liberal teaching, one enter- 
ing a litc'rary field could expect somewhat less, and a student entering 
a natural science might expect the libcaalism of his professors to shc)w 
itself hardly at all. Thus it seems rc*asonable to suj>pose that the same 
kind of sell-selection pi oc esses th.it ate shown in (diapter 5 to lesult 
in altitude clillerenc c?s among students who choose dillei ent college’s 
may also opeiate intramuially to disc*)urage c onservat ive-minclc*d stu- 
dents from entering fields where theii beliefs will be cliiectly chal- 
lenged. 

Whatever the rtxison, it does appear that some; fields are relatively 
more attractive than others to libeial-minded people and some more 
attractive to c onset vati\e-miiided peo|)le. 11 social altitudes exist in 
a vacuum, then these diflerenccs have little imj>oiiance. Hut if social 
attitudes arc but one inanil •station of the way people view the wcirlcl; 
if, as tlie authors ol Tltr Authoriiariau Fosoimlity ( \cloi no, Ercnkel- 
lirunswik, Levinson, and Sanlord, thc'^se attitudes provide 

an indication of how the individuals whole pc'isonality is shaped, 
tlien wc have lieic an essemtial item ol inloimation in desetibing «iny 
field of study. 

It happens that most attitude scales lend themselves to interpreta- 
tion in terms of libc'ralism veisiis conservatism, but this is not the only 
dimension along which attitudes ma) dillei, and it may not be the 
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most meaningliil one for studying college students. It tends to lump 
together those students who are serious liberals with tliose wlto have 
merely taken on the liberal coloring of the college community, and 
those who have strong conservative convictions with those who simply 
have no opinions on major issues and make conventional, childish re- 
sponses to attitude items. We coidd therefore hypothesize a dimension 
which separates people with internalized social attitudes from those 
whose attitudes are largely external trappings, ami which cuts verti- 
cally across the liberalism-conservatism axis. 

Something like this may be accomplished by the Traditional Scale 
of Prince’s Differential Values Inventory (Prince, 1957). This scale 
balarites items upholding the values of hard work, individualism, 
strict morality, and deferred gratification against items favorirrg con- 
forniiiy to the peer group, enjoyment of life, sociability, and moral 
relativism. We would suggest that these items give a fair representation 
of the attitudes associated with Riesman’s inner-direcled and other- 
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Figure s. Location of \ficliigan State IJiiivcrsiiy nirriiiilar groups on two attitiicU* 
(liincMisions (baseil on freshman test data from l.ehmnn and Ikenberry [1959])- 
Crosses represent male students, dots represent female students. Liberalism is meas 
ured l)y Inventory of Beliefs. Inner- vs. Other-Directness by the Traditional scale 
of the Differential Values Inventory. Lhe two axes represent mean scores for all 
freshmen (N = 2746). Distances from the two axes are in standardized units. 
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directed character types. In a study at Michigan State University by 
Lehmann and Ikenberry (1959) this scale was found to be nncorrelatcd 
with a measure ol liberalism. 

If our interpretation of the scales is correct, there seems to be a four- 
way split of major groups in attitudes, of the kiml siiown in Figure 2. 
In one corner are liberal, other-directed students, represented in the 
Michigan State study by those in communication arts; in another 
corner arc liberal, innn directed students, represented by those in the 
sciences and arts; then there are conservative, inner-diiected students 
comprising those in the applied sciences; and finally the conservaiivc, 
other-directed students, represented by education students and, to a 
lesser extent, by those in business and public service. 


DIFFERENCES IN PERSONALITY RELATED TO 
ACADEMIC FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION 

Familiar academic stereotypes assign f[uite clillcrcnt personalities to 
such figures as the art student, the engineering student, the business 
student, and the history student. Attempts to investigate these types 
by the use of mental tests have sucxccclccl in c*stablishing only that 
there exist what for the moment might be called clifleienccs in “ade- 
(juacy of psychological adjustment.’' 

Although the knowledge that one stiitlent group enjoys better 
“mental health” than another does not tell us much about what the 
groups are like, it does cause us to wonder what there might be about 
certain disciplines that would make them tend to attract students 
with less of what is often called nicnial health. As with attitudes, the 
differences amc^ng groups are not laige and ate not found with ab- 
scjlute consistency. The groups reporting the most fears, worries, con- 
flicts, and the like arc almost always in the literary or fine arts fields, 
however, and the applied majors, such as engineering, business, agri- 
culture, education, regularly show the fewest of these psychological 
problems. In between, the latural-scicnce students tend to show less 
disturbance than social-science students (Lough, 1917; liorg, 1952; 
Norman and Redlo, 1952; Clark, 11953; Hancock and Carter, 1954; 
Teevan, 1954; Sternberg, 1955). 

This secjucncc— humanities, social science, natural science, applied 
science — suggests a secjucnce of increasingly concrete, down-to-earth 
content. Shall we hypothc*si/e, then, that the more neuiotic or 
complex and troubled people are drawn to intangibles or, conversely, 
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that they arc rei)elled by the mundane? 'I'hcre is evidence to support 
sucli a hypothesis. However, some other aspects of the sequence of 
major fields are worth attending to. 

To a great many people, we sus|3ect, the sequence would appear to 
run from (he odd and clfeminatc on one end to the normal and ac- 
cej)tably masculine on the otlier. The man who elects to specialize in 
the arts or a social science thus runs counter to social exjicetations that 
may in some cases be fairly strong. By a not unreasonable generaliza- 
tion we (an suppose that the men in (he fields will represent a more 
deviant, nonconlorming, and therefore, by definition, abnormal group. 
Blit in our study of the women at Vassar College, where the norm is 
(juiie (he opposite, the humanities being the overwhelming choice and 
natural science majors being f(‘w, (he order of the groups on tests of 
psychological adjustment is the same as that given above; and the dif- 
UTcnces are statistically significant. 

To take another line of reasoning, it makes sense that a psycho- 
logically disturbed jierson should give some weight, in any maj(^r 
decisions he makes, to alternatives that promise s(mie relief from his 
disturbance. Jt has been found, for instance, that students who elect 
courses in abnormal jxsychology tend to be more abnormal than those 
who elect other kinds of psychology courses (Wise, 1959). Fields that 
are concerned with human beings and their more human problems are 
certainly more directly relevant to an iridividuars own psychological 
problems. But this could well be a source of further disturbaiKe rather 
than alleviation. It might make more “sense” lor the iieinotic person 
to seek refuge from his problems in a field where they would not be 
brought to his attention so often. We need not delve here into the 
jjsychological dyrramics that might lead to one or the other course of 
action, except to note oirc point that bears directly on the data. 

The evidence on psychological adjustment of college students is 
based largely on scores on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (MMPI) and a few other tests of the questionnaire type. Al- 
though these tests may have some power to unearth fairly deejrly hid- 
den disturbances, there is no denying that among reasonably normal 
subjects, like most students, those who are conscious of their difficul- 
ties will get worse scores than those who repress them. The small dif- 
ferences in scores between major groups could, therefore, reflect dif- 
ferences in degree of consciousness of disturbance rather than differ- 
ences in amount of disturbance itself. If so, it would make sense that 
those people whose adjustment depends more on repression of symp- 
toms should tend toward impersonal fields where their repressions arc 
in less danger of being shaken. 
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In order lor knowledge about people’s pathologies to be relevant to 
what is known about their fieltls of study, we neetl to know the nature 
of their pathologies. The value of such information may be illustrated 
by comparing two Vassar College students who were imervieweil b\ 
the staff ol the Mellon Foundation. Both students showed relatively 
severe personality dislurbances, and both of them were majoring in 
drama with the intention oi becoming teachers of college drama or 
English, yet the relali'';^^ between thc‘ir ])ersonality distin bances and 
their choice ol field ol study were laditally clillerenl. 

Miss C. was a truly outsCmcling wiitci — of pl.ivs, poetry, novels, and short 
stories. In the c'yes ol many laeulty incaiiht'rs she was tin* lu st writer to ap])ear 
in the sliiclent body at Vassat Collc'ge in a good tnany yeais. liui Miss (i. was 
also cpiitc an unstable* persottality. siiliject to peiiods ol depicssion. a|)athy, 
and social withdrawal. In lhc*se pc'iiods hei liteiaiN piodiu ti\ itv sullc'ted badly. 

As one might atitic ipatc*, Miss Cl. was InIK opc'ii to and appiec i.ilive of 
human fc*c‘litig and thought of all kinds--in her own writing and in the* woiks 
of others, the product ol a btokeii home, the cl.iughter ol a father who had 
little to do w'ith his wile and daughter (‘\c(*pt to indulge his sadism and make 
life dillKull for them, she u'as kc'c'iilv aw.ire* ol lilc*'s trag(‘dic‘s :in(I the com- 
plexities of hiitnan retationshi|)s. All in all it appealed that hei writitig was a 
kind of pi op u|)Oti which her st.ibility usted. Although inieiested in liteiary 
and dramatic criticism, teaching, and other as])(‘cts ol the lile of a college 
f.iculty member in the lields ol chama .ind Lnglish, it is c U .n that her own 
crc*ati\e w'tilings w'ere tiic* focus ol Miss Cl.’s actixitic's as it sliiclent and hei 
plans lor her luiure te.ichiiig eiideaxois. 

Miss R., on the olhc*r hand, possessed little creativity. She wrote* only whi*n 
rc*cpiirecl to in her courses and icmlinccl her di.mi.iiit .iclivitics to r.ithei tech- 
nical backstage eiiu*i pi ises. Mostly she liked to le.id and discuss jdays and 
literature. In her evalu*ilion and criticism f»f artistic work she tended to fol- 
low certain rather dclinite “jraiiy lines.” 

Miss R.’s chiel .ic.idemic intc*ic*sts in m.iriy ways were* more in social rcl.i- 
tions III. ill in the content of hei studies. .She vvas a member of a rather sm.ill 
group ol students who held them.seKes .ilool from .iiicl rather looked clown 
upon the remainder ol the student body. As a menibci ol this group ol 
students who weie c oiilidantes ol soiire members ol the* liieiaiure and arts 
faculty Miss R. was ]iiivy to much ol the g*»ssip and talk that passed among 
the fac ulty. She knew- the latest fads in lileiaiy critic ism, was awaie ol what 
to like and dislike. In shoit. Miss R. was already rather an apprentice teacher. 

Miss R. came liom a Iiouk in which there was iriuch stiilc* between the 
paiciits, although they had not separated. Her rel.itionship with her l.ilher 
was poor. It appc*aied that he had little use lor woniOn, at least lor women 
who were so bold as to be interested in college* and even jrostgradualc educa- 
tion. Her relationship with her mother contained some elements of essential 
w.'irmth, but Miss R. really eoirlct not respect her submissive mother who had 
but a high school education and who had almost no intellectual or esthetic 
interests. 

Mi.ss R. seemed to be using various faculty members to establish more satis- 
factc:)ry relationships wdth adults than had characterized her experierrees in 
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her own f;nnily. Women faculLy members became fif^nrcs whom she could 
admire and provided models of behavior lor her to emulate, unlike the situa- 
tion with her mother. And male faculty who liked her were in a sense fathers 
who could appreciate and value intellectual activity in a woman. These sub- 
stitute parental relationships and the identity of apprentice and future college 
teacher weie the plaster that held Miss R. together. Her years in high school 
and her freshman and sophomore years of college as well had been ones of 
great strain and turmoil; but once she had become a member of what was for 
her a nu>st congenial community and when she discovered a suitable role, 
tliat of student and tc^acher of literature, almost miraculously a great sense of 
cjrcler and stability was restored to lier life. 

Whether Miss R. or Miss C. will make the better English teacher 
appears to be an unanswerable question. The ditterences between 
them arc so extienie as to defy such a simple evaluation. In terms of 
mastery of subject matter, Miss R. will probably appear sounder. Her 
need to fit securely intc^ the role of English teacher will surely im|jel 
her to use her ejuite adequate intellectual resources in meeting all the 
scholarly requirements of that role. Miss C.'s scholarship, cm the other 
hand, is more likely to be spotty, goverrrccl rtrore by her highly iir- 
dividuali/ed tastes than by traditional rccjuiieinents. But whereas 
Miss (J. will bring cleej) emotional sensitivity to hei iunctions as 
scholar, critic, and teacher, Miss R. will bring only the language of 
feeling. Afiss C. may be a stimulating and at tinres brilliant teacher', 
but irt periods of depressiorr and inner turmoil her teaching nray also 
be confused or indillerent. Miss R.’s teaching, on the other hand, 
should be well organized, thorough, consistently up to standard, and 
orrly the latterday Miss C. in her classes may feel that anythirrg is 
missing. 

If one may general i/e by casting these wonren into tyjrcs, it is clear 
that the Miss C.’s and the Miss R.’s will lerrcl to gerrerate disciplines 
that, though they share the title English literature, arc actually cjuite 
dilferent and perhaps not even very conrpatiblc. A study of the per- 
.sonalities cjf people irr a held like English that could distinguish trot 
only degrees of psychological disturbarree but also kirrcls of disturb- 
ance would be able to show whether such types do exist and would 
nrake it possible to examine how these types function aircl interact 
within the held. 

Unfortuirately the measuring instruments that have been used in 
past studies do not appear to be adecjuate for this ])ur'posc. Although 
the MMPI has scales for nine dilfererrt kinds of pathc^logical terrd- 
cricies, the obtairred results have not provided distinctiorrs such as 
those made here between Miss C. and Miss R. Groups of students that 
are high on one scale tend to be high on all of them. An exception is 
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the Masculinity-Femininity scale, essentially an interest test, which 
typically assigns high Icmininity scores to students in literature and the 
arts. The only other distinction that may have some validity is a 
tendency for students in jjs\chf>logy and sociology in the reported 
studies to have relatively high scores on the Psychopathic Deviate 
scale, a scale that measures hostility, rehcllious attitudes toward 
authority, and disregard for convention. 

The attitude and pc. s'»nality studies cited have compared groups on 
one measure at a time, leaving to speculation the relation ol one dif- 
ference to another. I'here is enough correlation among attitude and 
personality measures, however, so that worthwhile inferenies may 
often be drawn by studying several measures arrd their iirtenelation- 
shij)s at the sarrre tirrre. A study of this kirrd laia ied out by the Mellorr 
Fourrdatiorr (Uereiter and Fieeilman, r^bo) yit‘lded results that suggest 
new bases for* describing the dilleiences antong curricidar groups. 

Jn this study, the studetrt groups in the various major lields wet'e 
found to differ significantly oir all severr ol the Vassar Attiliidc-ln- 
vcirtoiy scales. It had previously beerr loiirrd that nrost of the var iation 
amottg indi\iduals oir these scales could be accounted lor I'y three 
conrposite measures, but it was discovered uporr finilrer analysis that 
the curriculimr groups dillered signidcairtly on orrly two ol these n)n\- 
posites. It was therefore possible, by algebraic iranslormatiorr of the 
scores, to isolate two factors that accounted lor airrrost all the group 
differerrees arrd a third lactor on which the groups were virtually in- 
distinguishable. 

The locaiioirs of various curricular groups with resp'ect to the first 
two factors are shovvir in Figure T he vertical axis rejneserris a factor 
wx- have idenlificd as imcomfcntioiialily. This is a factor that cuts 
across the distinction belweerr attitudes and pcrsorrality traits, lor it 
irrvolvc's trot orrly unconventional (liberal) attitudes but also uncon- 
veirtiorrality irr the corrduct aird style ol orre s lile. Although there arc 
discTepancies that may Ire aitribiitcHl to the s|)ecial characteristics of 
particular departments at Vassar, the tenderrey is clearly for students 
in literary fields to score hi ,iier on this lactor than students in natural 
science and applied fields. T he scores arc corrsisieni with pievalerrt 
Vassar stereotypes, which describe the liigh-sc orirrg grouirs as more 
“olf-beat ' and “irrtellecnial,” the low-scoring groups as more corrven- 
ticnral arrd conforrnist. 

The hori/ontal axis represeirts a factor we have identified as social 
cotifidrnce. On this factor the overall distinctiorr is between social- 
science groups, which tend toward the confiderrt end ol the scale and 
the natural-science arrd literary fields, which tend toward the less 
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amfident end. Again with reference to local stereotypes, the fador ap- 
peals to distinguish groups reputed to be sociable and out-going trom 
groups that have the reputation of being more “bookish” and socially 
withdrawn. 

Now the third factor, on which ihc groups did not dilfer, could 
iicvcrtlielcss be identified on the basis of the tests that made it up, and 
it appears to represent cniplional stability, that is, control of impulses 
combined with a freedom Irom overt conllicls and worries, ll was sur- 
prising to find that the factor that comes closest to representing what 
is popularly meant by mental health should be the factor on which 
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the curricular groups do not differ. This seems to disagree with the 
findings of other studies rej)oricd in this section, hut it is supported 
by the only other factor analytic study cariicd out in this aiea, the 
one by Sternberg (1955). ILsing men stiulents at one of the New York 
municipal colleges, a group dearly quite diflercnt from students at 
Vassar, Sternberg analyzed measures of interests and the diagnostic 
stales of the MIMPI. 'The factor that accotmtetl for most of the in- 
dividual diflerences on the MMPl ttirned out to be a factor on which 
the groups differed hardly at all. Furthermore, by applying our trans- 
formation lerhni(|ties to Sternberg’s other factors, some ol which still 
sidjstantial relation between college major and psycho- 
logical adjustment, new factors were obtained that tiansferred almost 
all the remaining variance of the MMPl scales to a factor on which 
the groups did not diller. 

What, then, is one to make of eailier studies that show curricular 
groups diflcring in mental health, and ol the substantial body of find- 
ings relating vocational interests to psychological adjustment (Pat- 
terson. 1957)? ** necessary to realize that all ihrc'e of the (actors we 
have identified can be construed as facets ol mental health. IJnconveir- 
tiorral people arc likely to give uncorrventional resporrses to diagnostic 
test items arrd thus obtain scores indicating the preserree of psycho- 
pathology. Similarly, socially withdrawn students arc likely to give 
test resporrses that are scored as symptoms of psychological disturb- 
ance. Rather than consider these dimensions as indices of adequacy 
of psychological adjustment, however, it seems to us more reasonable 
to consider therir as iirdices ol hiud ol psychological adjustnrc'irt. Thus 
among urrconverrt tonal people one coidd expect to fitrcl sonre for whom 
urrconvenlionality reprc‘sented a healthy state of affairs and some (or 
w^hom it was unhealtlry, arrd similarly lor conventional people, people 
who arc* socially outgoirrg, arrd people who are socially withdrawn. 

Aj>plied to clilferences among cuirictilar groups, our results show 
curricirlar groups to diller iir kind ol psychological adjustment but not 
iir adecpiacy. Fat Her studies, which did not clistirrguish between these 
(om|K)nents, were obligatec* to interpret all diller cnees in terms of ade- 
quacy of psychological adjustment, thus leading to what now appear 
to he misleading coirclusiorrs. 

Of course, the two factors ol urrcorivcrriionality and scjcial con- 
fidence do not begin to exhaust the possible irersonality differences 
that nray distinguish curric ular groups. Several studies have attempted, 
by means ol projective tests arrd interviews, to get at more subtle dif- 
ferences. 

Very suggestive results were ohtainc*cl in a small scale study by 
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Tccvan (1954) using the Blacky Pirtures .3 To discuss the findings in 
detail would re(|uire a prohibitively long digression into psycho- 
analylic theory. Briefly, the study agreed with others in finding less 
evidence of psychological disturbance among students in the natural 
sciences than among those in social science and the humanities, but 
the latter groups showed different kinds of disturbances. The humani- 
ties majors showed a kind of disturbance that was called oral-erotic, a 
tendency to seek sensual gratification in oral, including verbal, activi- 
ties. riie social-science groups showed a constellation of aggressive and 
sadistic tendencies that, according to psychoanalytic theory, derive 
from disturbed relations with the mother. The finding about the 
humanities fits in with much psychoanalytic thinking about the nature 
of literary and artistic activity, such as, for instance, the theory of 
Bergler (1954). Corroboration of the finding about the social sciences 
has been afforded in studies by Roe (1953) itnd Nachrnann (1957), in 
which social scientists reported more intense and disturbing child- 
hood relations with their mothers than weie reported by other scien- 
tists. 

Roe’s intensive studies of scientists revealed other personality dif- 
fctenccs that may be sensibly related to people’s fields of specialization. 
In responding to projective test stimuli, social scientists were more 
productive and showed less intellectual lestiaint than did natural 
scientists. Segal (1953) noted a similar dilleience between stuilents of 
creative waiting and students of accounting. Interesting diflcrences 
were also found among subclassifications of the sciences. We cannot 
attempt to mention all of them, many of which invite speculation as 
to how they might be connected wath differences among scientific 
disciplines. By way of illustration, however, we cjiiote Roe’s summary 
of the difleiences among different faculticts in the biological sciences: 

All biologists are more like other biologists than they are like physicists 
or social scientists. The anatomists are generally the least intellectually con- 
trolled; the physiologists seem to show more tree anxiety and more concern 
with immediate personal problems than do the others. The botanists appear 
to be a generally rather well-adjusted group, and rather ])]acid, with no 
particular deviant tendencies, riic geneticists are a more color lul group than 
the others, with somewhat more emotional dominance, but this is of a sort 
different from that shown by the arratornisis (Roe, 1950). 

What is most Impressive in Roe’s findings, however, is the ubiejuity 
of the contrast between a concern with people and a concern with 

® In the Blacky Test (Bluiii, *919) subjects arc asked to tell stories based on pic- 
tures of dogs in various situations, the rationale for the test being that people will 
be less guarded and thus iiioi*** revealing in their imaginative productions concern- 
ing infruhutnan creatures than they would he if people were involved. 
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things. It appears in the scientists’ retollections ol cliildliood and 
adolescence and in their adult social lives. It also ap|)cars in their 
Rorschach test responses. I'he social scientists report many more 
human figures than do the natural scientists, who on the cither hand 
report more abstract patterns. Evidence of a lack of close inter- 
personal relationsiiips in the lives of natural scientists was also given 
in a projective test study by Cliilord (195^^): and evidence for the lesser 
sociability in childhooii ‘.1 natuial scientists is provided in Terman’.' 
longitudinal data ( reimaii, i<)5i). riiere seems to be here a very clear- 
cut example of a difteu'iice in choice of fields of study rellecting a more 
basic and pervasive dillerence in way ol lile. 

Personality measurement at the picseiu time is at a stage of clcvelop- 
iiient where it is considerably easier to develop reliable measiiring 
devices than it is to find out what they nu*asine. As a lesiili we have 
been able to speak confidently about the existence ol peisonality dil- 
lercnc'es betwc'cn curricular groups but have had to lemain vaguc‘ 
about the natuie of these dillerences. 

The personality dillerences that have been noied in this chapter can 
all be grouped into two categories; which is not to say that then* really 
are only two dillerences, but only that there* is insullicieni basis lor 
futllu'r subdivision of calc'gories. On the* one* h.ind are the dillerenc’cs 
related to signs ol ps\chological distuibance, unconvenlionality, and 
awarcnc^ss of psychological problcMiis. J hese charactc.*! islics, which aie 
hard to tell apait, all seem to have 10 do with the person’s inner lile 
—with his thoughts, emotions, and impulses and how he deals with 
them, d^he fact that clioice ol field of study is related to individual 
dilferences in this area thus indicates wliai we would ol course expect, 
that a person’s intellectual pursuits arc integiated in some way with 
other aspects ol his inner lile. 

T’hc! other category ol relcwant individual dilh'iences includes sucli 
ihiiigs as diflerences in sociability, conlidence in social situations, and 
interest in people. It cleaily centers around the peison’s social life. 
Since choice of field of study is also lelaled to individual dillerences in 
this area, we have a basis 01 supposing that the sort of intellectual 
acti\ities a person pursues implies something about how he 1 elates to 
other people, or vicc-veisa. 'I hc connection may be a veiy superficial 
one- some i)ursuils involve more contact with people than others, so 
that a peison’s choice of field may be inlluenced by how much he 
wants or doesn’t want contact with other people. Or the connection 
may be more profound. It may be that there are basic ways ol relating 
to things outside oneself that api)Iy to one’s relations to people as 
well as to impersonal objects and abstractions. 
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CHOICE OF MAJOR FIELD IN THE CONTEXT OF 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

"I’hc research wc h«ive been discussing is based on an essentially 
static view ol‘ human allairs. It is concerned with ihe way things aie 
at a pruiiciilar point in time. Carried to completion, this kind ol re- 
search would provide us wiih detailed descriptions of various groups 
of people as they were at certain times and ol the fields of study with 
which they were associated and, hopefully, one would be able to educe 
certain relationships between the two kinds of descriptions. 

"J'his static approach has a very desirable simplicity of concept uali/a- 
tion and techni(|ue, but, of course, it tails to contend with the state ol 
Ilux that characteri/es real situations. In order fully to understand 
observed relationships we shall probably have to consider people and 
fields of study as they develop over time. 

Tlieorists concerned with vocations have found it useful to regard 
vocational choice as a process extending over a number of years r ather 
than as a single act (Gin/berg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, and Henna, 

Super, 195^0, approach is clearly applitable to choice of aca- 

demic field of study. Two possibilities arc suggested by this ap|)io:i( h. 
One is tliat certain intellectual interests and the personality traits that 
arc correlated with them can be traced to common souices. '1 he other 
is that people who enter certain fields may not only have disiiiulive 
characteristics but also may have arriveil at their choice ol field by 
distinctive routes. 

The studies of Roe have gone farthest in examining these possi- 
bilities. We alluded earlier to Roe's frrrding that social scientists, in 
contrast to natural scieirtists, reported intense and disturbing family 
relationships in childhood. This finding has led Roc to hypothesi/e 
that the same parent-child relationships that were the source ol later 
personality disturbances were the source of a concern witli human rela- 
tions that led the individuals into careers in the social sciences (Roe, 
1953). For the natural scientists, early family life seems to have* been 
characterized by detached, unemotional, and vague relaiionshi])s, so 
that the future natural scientists. Roe supposed, were led on the one 
hand to abandon cllorts at intimate human iirvolvcrireiit aird on the 
other hand to turn their attention to the more approachable aird 
comprehensible world of ihipersonal things. 

Roe’s natural and social scientists also had rather different educa- 
tional histories. The natural scientists developed early interests in 
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their fields and seem to have followed fairly straight courses toward 
(heir ultimate positions; the social scientists seem to have been lack- 
ing in any particular early commitment, to have gone off in various 
directions in college, often pursuing literary studies, finally coming 
to the social sciences as graduate students after having become dis- 
enchanted in some way or other with the fields in which they had 
previously been studying. 

One cannot make U'o niiich out of this one finding, for there are 
many incidental factors, such as the stricter academic rcc|uir(*ments for 
graduate study in natural science and the lelaiive newness of the social 
sciences, that might account lor it. But it docs suggest an interesting 
way of elaborating studies of the clilierences between stticlents in dif- 
ferent ctniicula. As was tine for Miss C. and Miss R., among the stu- 
dents majoring in a field like English we might be able to sort out 
groups who consciously viewed the btisiness of inajoiing in this field 
in different ways. For some (for many girls, we sus|)ecl) it might be 
viewed as a temporal activity, something they do while they are in 
collc'ge. They stay in a (CTtain dormitory, join certain clubs, aud major 
in a certain subject -all ol these chosen, perhajis, with some .serious- 
ness and with some eye to lutine benefits, but nevertheless as affairs of 
the moment. For others it might be a clear and orderly step in the 
dirc'ction of sonte lutuie goal, even il the goal ilsell is something am- 
biguous like “being a good wile." In the case ol Miss R. the goal was 
cpiite clear, that ol a teacher ot Faiglish in c'olic.'gc’. for other's, like the 
social scientists Roe studied, it might be a kind of tree they sit in 
while they arc looking around trying to gel their bearings. And for 
some it lellccls a deep involvement with literature and the content 
of the field. Fliis was the situation with Miss C. 

T he differences here are more than just differences in attitude 
towai'd English as a field ol stuily. T lu!y arc clilierences in the role that 
studying English plays in the course ol development of different in- 
dividuals. Wc might leascmabh expect that these subdivisiems of 
English students wotrld differ from each other psychologically, just 
as English students in the aggregate differ Iroiii students in other fields. 
Moreover, we might expect that goal-direc'ted students in English 
would be something like goal-directed students in other fields, and 
that thc.se similaritic*s might .sometimes cancel out the differences 
related to difference in field ol specrali/ation. The analysis of cliller- 
(*nc:cs wotrld thcnoforc become a good deal more c'oirrj)lex, but it nright 
yield more valuable iiilormalioii. 

A more ol)jcflivo laccl ol the developmental problem we arc con- 
sidering is whether the individual continues in the major field he first 
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selects or whether he chan.j^cs to another field. Only the crudest sort 
of comparisons of changers and nonchangers have been made, show- 
ing lhaf changers do about as well academically as nonchangers (Full- 
mer, 1950) and that students change mainly because of poor perform- 
ance* or loss of interest in the original field (Brass, 195(5). Much more 
could be done in this area, if account were taken of what fields stu- 
dents changed from and what fields they changed to. 

(Changes in personality may well produce changes in interests, but 
if is not 10 be exjiected that personality changes, even very pronounced 
ones, will necessarily lead to changes in field of study. People’s paths 
through life are often not that reversible. One of the most striking 
instances of personality change observed by the Mellon Foundation 
stall illustrates this point clearly. 

Miss B. entered college with the aim of majoring in cliemistry and becoming 
a research worker in the field. She had been an outstanding student in liigli 
school, particularly in the physical sciences. Jlie impression she made upon 
the research stall during her freshman and sophomore years was that of an 
extremely isolated person. An only child whose lather had died early in her 
life she had bc^en raised by her mother. Since her mothcT had had to work, 
Miss B. had from early childhood on been taird for by a seric's of housekeep' 
ers and baby-sitters. Although her relationship with her mother was free of 
overt strain or discord, no real intimacy between ihcmi seemed ever to have 
existed. Nor had Miss B. evc^r had any close friends. It is easy to see this 
student as fitting Roe’s ])icturc ol the natural scientist — someone whose in- 
terest in impersonal things was fostered by the lack of satisfying human re- 
lationships. 

Miss B. seemed to fit very well the classic picture of the schizoid personality, 
who glides through life without establishing any real emotional lies with other 
people but who docs not manilest any noteworthy overt personality dilliculty. 
It seemed to the ic’search stall th.it her liitiire was easy to predict. She would 
do well in her studies both undergraduate and graduate and wotdcl then go on 
to a rt?search job in a laboratory.* At no time, as a student or lal(*r, was she 
likely to establish a close relationship with anyone. J’he images came readily: 
a lonely figure working c[uietly and elhcienily in a laboratory all day, then 
returning to her apartment for a cheerless dinner and a lonely evening- this 
going on uninterruptedly for some .p) years. 

But things did not develop at all this way. Miss B. was assigned as a fresh- 
man to a roommate situation involving two other students. These two girls, 
being intelligent, sensitive, and warm-hearted, pretty much took it upon 
themselves to draw Miss B. “out of her shell;” and although it took some 
doing, they were very successful. By the end of her junior year, she was truly 
a changed person. 'I'liere was a vivacity in her demeanor that had been al- 
most totally absent in her freshnian year, and she displayed social ease and 
poise that several years earlier one would never have cxpc^cted her to possess. 
Both from her appearance and her interview reports it was obvious that her 
relationships with other girls had undergone profound changes in her college 
years. By graduation she was able to place a trust in other girls and in 
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relalionships witli them in a way that had not been possible to her earlier. 
It is intcrcstinf*- to note, however, that as of the time ol j^radiiation her social 
isolation from men had not been aheied. She had not had any dales during 
her college years. 

Until Iier senior year Miss li. had stood rather firmly by her orij^inal voca- 
tional goal of research activities in a laboratory. In her senior year, however, 
she bc*gan to wonder whether she might not be liappier and moie piodiictive 
if she went into teaching at the liigh school level. Her le.isons lor this change 
were expressed as iollows. “Perhaps I’d like it better, il 1 weie woiking moie 
with people than 1 wouici t,c in a research lab.” At the time oi gracluation 
she had not decided between these altcTii.itive plans. 

Even if ibis stiiclent's oiiginal interest in pliysical science grew out 
of a lack of close interpersonal lelaticaisbips, her latei social tlevelo|)- 
ment did ncjt lead her away from physical science but rather toward 
a different role within this field. Much of the variety tliat one finds 
among the people within any field may well be due to this somewhat 
bewildeiing but highly eneotiraging fact that people go on developing 
alter the die has seemingly been cast. 

If people change in spite of tludr choice of field ol study, they should 
also change because ol il. That, alter all, is what we expect ol educa- 
tion. If intellectual disciplines have any of the j)oienc) they are sup- 
posed to have, wt should expect them to influence how people* dc'- 
velop. 'The individual w'ho enters a field ought to change in some 
prediciable diieilion - perha])s becoming more like the other people 
in the field, or |jeriia[)s, as ma) have bec'ii the case with Miss B., undci- 
going some more complex counterchange, as he reacts to the content 
ol the field and to the other people in il. 

Data on college studerils, among whom this sort of change ought to 
be most apparent, do not give a clear picture at all. I'liis may in part 
relied the technical dilliculiies in comparing changes in lest stores (see 
(Ihapler ^4, pp. Si i-8i()). jacob (1957) summari/ed the rc'searcli on 
attitude change, finding little evidence ol dillerences in cliange among 
curricular groups. A lc‘W studies have shown a tendency lor social 
science students to show giciaier gains in liberalism than other stu- 
dents (Boldt and Stioud, 193 i* Bugelski and Lestei, i 9 H^* ^^^*1 compare 
Jones, 19.^8); however, this in«iy indicate only a greater oiiginal dis- 
position to accc'pt libcTal teachings, as we have suggested earlier. 

Whete mental abilities are concerned, the data ate lew, but a little 
clearer. Studc'iits who study maihciiiaiic's seem to impicjve moic' than 
other students on mcMsures ol cjuantitalive intelligence, and literature 
students improve more than others on vcTbal measures. 1 here is 
evidence that social-science student.s, on the whole, do not gain as 
much as students in the arts and natural sciences (Shucy. 1948; Rc:)gers, 
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1930; Louise, 1947; Learned and Wood, 193H). Studciiis generally im- 
prove in verbal abilities regardless of what they sludy, but diose who 
do not study mathematics in college sometimes decline in quantitaiivc 
abilities (Rogers, 1930; Learned and Wood, 1938; Louise, 1947). Un- 
doubtedly these findings reflect in part differences in training in 
specific skills, but they should not be brushed off as indicating no 
more than th;i(. Quantitative intelligence scales arc not mere measures 
of technical skills, any more than verbal compichension tests are. To 
a large extent tlu^sc scales measure ability to reason abstractly, so 
that the fact that large groups of students come out of college less 
capable in this respect than when they went in tells us something ol 
psychological importance as well as giving us grounds for (|uestioning 
the ideas of some people about what ccjiistitutcs a liberal education. 

Vassar College ( urricular groups, as we reported in the preceding 
section, dillercxl significantly on all seven of the Vassar Attitude-In- 
ventory scales. When changes from fieshman to senior year were 
compared, however, the groups dilfered significantly in change on onl\ 
one scale, the repression and suppression scale (sc*e Chapter y |, p. 829). 
Scores for students as a whole show a tendency to increase a small 
amount on this scale over the four years, indicating evidently a slight 
tendency to be more guarded and c'vasivc in answering test (|uesiions. 
History, english, and drama students have comparatively low fresh- 
man scores on the scale, but between freshman and senioi year histoiy 
students’ scores increase. English students remain about the same, and 
drama students tend to diminish in evasiveness. Students in child study 
and in art and art history-have comparatively high freshman scorers, but 
the child study students score still higher as sc*niois, while the art and 
art history students show little change. 

These differences can be in 4 crpreted in the light of the content of 
the fields, though such interpretations must be legarded as very tenu- 
ous without clearer evidence. It would appear that the study ol Englisli 
and drama tends to keep personal emotional ptoblems in the fore- 
ground, whereas the study of history or art and art history tends to 
deflect attention to more impersonal matters. Child study, ])erhaps, 
furnishes already rather repressed students with more accuiaie cues 
as to what good “adjustment” .should h^ok like. It may well be, how- 
ever, that child study and the other fields in which repression and 
supression scores increase do help the students who pursue them to 
resolve some of the problems they brought to college with them. 

Considering the amount of change which the Attitude Inventory 
scales do reveal in Vassar students as a whole, as repcjrted in Chapter 
24, the present findings can only be taken to show precious little effect 
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from major field of stiuly. In contrast, tlic dilferences in change re- 
ported in Chapter 24 among National Merit Scholars in dilleicnt fields 
indicate a substantial effect. One explanation lor the discrc})ancy may 
be that in a lelatively small, lightly-knit college like Vassal* the eilcct 
of the total college expeiiciue gieatly outweighs the inlluence of 
particular subjects or departments: whereas in larger institutions, 
where there may be considerable social and even geographical distance 
between departments, school has less oveiall inlluence and the 
elfect of particular depar inients and student subcultures is greater. 

In considering individual developnieni as it relates to fields of 
study we lend lor the sake ol simplicity to regard the fields themselves 
as “givens,” as fixed entities to which the individual adapts. Actually 
fields develop too; and in many fields the rate ol development is not 
slow compared to the rale ol development ol individuals, so that we 
have a problcmi there also, when an individual tries to adjust to a 
field that is not the same by the lime he has finishcHl adjust ii.g. i\rore 
to the point, however, is the fact that an individual does not adjust to 
a field ])er se but to the field as he |)erieives it and, most likely, only to 
selected portions ol that. “Adjustment,” in lact, is not a mtv good 
tCTin in this context. The person who sets out to become a bricklayer 
may indec*d have to adjust to the clcMiIy (lefinc‘d role ol the bricklayer, 
but the student who sets out to study S|)anish liter at me or die scientist 
who tries to carve out a career lor himsell in the study of public 
opinion has nruch greater frcH'dorn. Wilhiir certain lairly wide limits 
he can define the field and the role he is to lake in it to suit himsell. 

This point is olnious enough when we talk about individuals, but 
when we talk about groups ol people, it is dillKuh to lormulate the 
idea in a way that is not hojrelessly coiilused. 'The terms “constraint” 
and “variety,” which Riesman a|)|)lied to a number ol aspects ol educa- 
tion (Riesmaii, 11)5!)), can be used with a slightly dilleicnt meaiung to 
simplily our lormulalion hcTe. force's that tend to keep a field the way 
it is or to keep it developing in the way it is going, even at an ac- 
celerating rate, may be c. riled constraining forces, forces that tend to 
alter the nature or directio’i ol clc^veloprneirt of a field we may call 
forces of variety. 

The tendency of fields to attract people similar to those already in 
them will c^rclinarily be a c'onsirainiiig lorce, although in a changing 
society it may be a force Icn change. For instance, in a rapidly changing 
field like psychology it might be arguc'cl that the tendency ol the field 
to go on attracting the same kinds of people produces novelty as 
much as it impedes change. Each new generation ol “anachronistic” 
psychologists encounters a new discipline' with which to be out of step. 
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and their inclinations arc as likely to lead them to form new move- 
ments as they are to lead them to sustain older ones. Thus in the 
Twenties the student wlio still saw psychology as a cultural science 
could resist the mechanistic tendencies of behaviorism by aligning him- 
self with the newer Gestalt school rather than by reverting to |amcsian 
speculation; and the young psychologist of today who is still a pre- 
World War II experimentalist at heart and who has no taste for 
mathematical models may take up the study of teaching machines 
instead of sticking to his memory drums. Variety also arises from the 
tendency of fields to attract different kinds of people for different 
reasons and also from the fact that people often change in different 
ways in response to the same general situations. Op]X)scd to these 
forces is a constraining force that is probably much stronger in some 
fields than in others, the tendency of a field to mokl people into a 
likeness, to fit people out with a standard set of attitudes and styles 
of behavior. 

Just as the selective and formative power that a field has over in- 
dividuals is a major constraining hnee, so may we expect the powers of 
selection and redefinition that individuals have over the (oiiient of a 
field of study to be a major source of variety. Taking these factors into 
account, it ought to be possible to examine a field and anive at some 
realistic estimate of its potentialities for change as against the likeli- 
hood that it will go on as it is. We should need to know what kinds of 
jjcople it attracts as students and prolessionals and what sorts of 
changes it produces in them. We should want to know how susceptible 
its content is to redefinition, how resistant it is to the ellorts ol in- 
dividuals lO relormulatc it in their private ways. 

In the end this kind of information ought to have great value for 
people who have the wisdom, to use it properly. One ol the marks of 
professionalism is a concern over the future of one’s field. Wisely exer- 
cised, this concern can lead to some stability and linearity of progress 
but also to variety and changes of direction, so that the luture will not 
be merely an extrapolation from the past. 

I’hc relative weight given to these two objectives will, of course, 
vary from field to field and from time to time, but it appears to us that 
at the present time the forces for constraint are stronger than they 
ought to be. There is a clamor in most fields for greater selectivity in 
admitting students as well as staff. This emphasis is likely to result in 
making less room for the person who is deviant either in personal 
characteristics or in educational background. 

An interesting example of the conflict that may exist between constraint 
and variety in various fields was furnished by one of the students interviewed 
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by the Mellon Foundation research staff. Miss K. was majorinj^ in one of the 
natural sciences; and as we have indicated earlier in this chapter, students in 
the natural sciences at Vassal CiOllej^e tend to be on the average somewhat 
more conventional than tJieir fellow Mudeiits. 

Miss K. was, however, quite an exieption. In originality of thought and 
outlook she resembled philosophy and English majors much more than she 
resembled her fellow students in the natural sciemes. She was in fact very 
interested in philosojdiy, drama, and literature and took coiiises and rc'ad 
widely in these fields. Ksscntiallv she was less concerned with the more routine 
matters of knowledge and pioL<.dutvs in her field than she was with their wider 
theoretical and philosophical import. It might be said that her scientific in- 
terc»sts were somewhat aftei the iashion ol the thc'oretical })hysicisis and 


mathematicians of recent years. 

Now it happens that the faculty in the natural science depat tments who 
knew Miss K. did not have a high opinion ol Iut as a student de.s])ite their 
ready acknowledgement of her considerable breadth ol knowlc'dge and interest. 
She was for them too disorgani/c‘d, often too absirad, too luicoiuerned with 
the routines of basic textbook knowledge' and laboiatoiy procedures. 1 he 
situation was veiy different in the case ol her other teachers in pl ilosophy, 
drama, and literatuie. I’hey had the highest rc'gard for lu*r. 'These ililleiencc's 
in evaluation of Miss K. emerged dearly in the ratings of the students in 
the Mellon Foundatioirs reseaich saiji|)le that were made by the faculty. Fhe 
ratings given Miss K. by the natural science laculty on such chaiacteristics 
as creativity and originality, the extc'iit to which the student being lated 
approaches the faculty member’s notion ol the ideal V.issar student, and gen- 
eral intellectual <a[>a(ity were appreciably lower than the ratings m.icle by 


laculty members in the arts and humanities. 

Naturally the relatively low esteem in which Miss K. was held by her leathers 
ill the natural sciences was not lost upon her. Her grades in her science 
courses were Ic^wer than those in her arts and humanities courses, and liei 
relations with the science laculty were less cordial than those involving other 
faculty. Nevertheless she was unwilling to change her major. She was tonyinced 
that her views of what her chosc'ii held should be like were right, even though 
thc^y did not coincide with those of her teachers. And she was convinced that 
she would eventually make valuable coiitrilmtions in her field. So N iss K. 
was inu-iu upon toiitiiiuing lur Miulics alter grailiiatioii, tonlulciit that in 
graduate scIuh.I she would moot ...lleasius an.oiiK sludeiiLs and laculty who 
diared her thouj-his as to what her chosen diMipliiu- ousht to he. 


The somewhat negative attitude lowaid Miss K. on the part of her 
science teachers is unde.staiulabic enonglt. To some extent die lacked 
the orclerlinc.ss ol approach, pe.liaps the cliscipline of thinking out of 
which mitch of science is fashioned. But it does appear that pet haps 
she possessed compensatory cp.alities that her leathers may have over- 
looked. Site iterliaps possessed a freshness of appi.iach that can have a 
salutary effect on her field. Her qualities of mind and lliought that 
are more cliaraclcristic of majors in the humanities t laii l icy are o 
students in tlie natural sciences may be lire very avenues lor discovery 
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of new ways of looking at things in her field. At the very least, it would 
appear that she ought to have had a chance to try, that is, the op- 
portunity to demonstrate at least to herself that she coidd or could 
not be a successlul natural scientist. Not that attempts were made to 
bar her from continuing as a sticnce major. Her grades were reason- 
ably good. Hut all in all her experiences were such as to make a natural 
scierue major of her temjjerament and outlook think twice about re- 
maining in the field. 

In such fashion various disciplines tend to recruit adherents in their 
own image, thus cutting down upon potential sources ol variety. We 
cannot with any authoiity speak lor other fields, but in the newer 
social sciences iheie seems to be a premature need to define rolc‘s, 
to specify content, to establish standaiils — all of which serves to in- 
troduce an artificial haidness into the social scientists’ mateiials, forc- 
ing him to chi[) away at clay, as if it were niaible. 

'I’his same kind ot clesic:cation seems also to have invaded a nundier 
of classrooms, panic (daily in ap)diecl fields whe^e ihere is a desire to 
manufacture an intellectual discipline out of an amorphous body ol 
techni(|ues. Students themselves can be a stiong force for nanowness, 
in their insistence on the removal of ambiguities and on intellectual 
respectability. Here the selection of students can be an iinpoitant 
factor. We know that certain kinds ol students have a much greater 
tolerance for ambiguity and are much more open to stimulation by 
complex and amoiphous' ideas than others. 

Selection piocedures, formal and informal, shcjidd not aim merely 
at attaining some single ideal of “cjuality.” They cjught io aim at ac- 
C|uiring a gioup cjI students among whom an atmospheic conducive to 
progress and intellectual adventure will prevail. In this context the 
“average” becennes a very meaningful concept. Small dilleiences in 
mean scores can mean a great deal in terms cjf the pic)))oition of stti- 
dents having certain chaiactcnistics and thus, by implication, in terms 
of the overall atmosphere of the group. Hy way ol illustiation, we can 
look at score’s on two measures which pievious research (Hrown, 195c), 
and Chapter ifi) had shown to be consistently related to laculty nomi- 
nations of ideal students at Vassar College — verbal intelligence and 
social maturity (the reverse ol authoritai ianism). Students high on 
both scales presumably have superior capacity to learn and also sti- 
perior readiness to accept new idc'as and viewpoints. A])j)roximately 
30% ol all Vassar students were above their class averages on both 
scales and 30% were below average on both. Hut in one large majoi 
group almost half the students were in the preferred category and 
only about 15% were in the nonprelerred category. In another large 
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field the opposite was true. Only 15 % were above average on both 
measures, and hall were below average on both. One could expect con- 
siderable dilferences in the general level of class discussions and the 
climate of intellectual interaction in these two groups. Quite likely 
much greater differences would be found in schools having more 
heterogeneous student bodies. 

A better understanding of the ways different pciscmality traits re- 
late to dilferent kinds f)! 'ntellectual pursuiis wr)uld not only provide 
a sounder basis for selection of students but also lor (oimseling the 
individual student in his choice of a fieltl ol study. Guiding the stu- 
dent toward a field that best fits his pres(*nt characteristics tends to 
preserve the status (jtio both in the individual and in the field he 
enteis. Ideally the student ought to pursue the curriculum that would 
produce in him the most beneficial growth, even ii it nu'ani taking a 
course in which he did badly and had a vc^ry trying time, but in the 
face of academic and social pressures to gel good giades, the demands 
of employers that peo[)le study whatever it is they |)lan to work at, 
and the general “materialistic*’ view of education as prepaiatioti rather 
than as d(^velo])menl, it is understandable ihat students, with the bless- 
ing of their counselois, play it safe. 

Because students who “play it safe” in their educational decisions 
are likely to pass thi'oiigh college w'ith fenver conspicuous troubles than 
otIuTs, the impression may grow among educators that this business 
of helping each student to find his most comlortable niche works 
pretty well. A closer look at students who by necessity or inclination 
do “play it safe,” however, reveals that such a course can sometimes 
be educationally tragic. 


(^ioiisidcT die case of Miss I), who niajoierl in a natural science at Vnssnr 
(^:)llcge. she entered college with a natural science major in mind and with 
some practical notions lor work after college, for example, working in a 
laboratory. She had little inicnesi in literature and the liumanili(‘s at the time 
of college* entrance*. She had not larccl well in these courses in high school and 
had regarded them [m tty much as recpiirernents to be got out ol the way. 

It clc*veloi>c'cl, however, that Miss D.’s freshman Knglish course raptured her 
fancy. Although he r work irr tlds c<»urse was just mediocre, hc*r grade for the 
course being a C. she decided to take another course iir English as a serpho- 
inorc. She continued her natural scic*rrce major, hut the notion had entered 
her ,nin.l thni pchaps majorii.R in Knglish nnd htcrainrc m.ghi really be 

"* m\s" I).’s experiences in her sophomore Knglish class soon dispelled her 
thoughts about niajoring in Knglish. however. She loinul the 
dinieult. I he nuaiues ol feeling lontained in a poem or the iiiolisalioils o 
tharatiers described in a novel olien c.siaped her. ..ml she wrote * o^ly and 
with little style. He. pape.s hardh ...easu.cd up t<> •l>‘- standards of perlorni- 
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ance desired by her English teacher, and the comments on her papers reflected 
this. After she had turned in and had got back several papers with her 
teacher’s comments, she began to dread new assignments. Moreover, she felt 
quite inferior to most of her fellow students in the class. They seemed to 
grasp things much more readily, and often their remarks in discussions re- 
flected an awareness and insight that she thought she could hardly hope to 
possess. 

Meanwhile Miss D.’s experience in her natural science courses was quite 
different. She did well in these courses with a minimum of effort. She felt 
a sense of control over the subject matter that eluded her in English. So at 
the end of her sophomore year she decided definitely to continue as a natural 
science major, and she took no additional literature courses. I his decision was 
not made without .some regrets. In her senior year she said: “I wish 1 could 
have (ontinued in English. Something in me wanted to. Most of all I wish 
I could have taken a course in creative writing. But I know I wouldn’t have 
been any good at it.” 

Supci filially, Miss D.’s is the story of someone making a realistic 
adjustment to the facts of life. But from the point of view of the oft- 
repeated claim that college is a place where one’s intellectual poten- 
tialities may find their fullest realization, her case is an academic 
atrocity story, one that is probably repeated many times in each col- 
legiate generation. It must be noted that the emphasis in academic 
circles in recent years on excellence of performance, on specializa- 
tion, and on early choice of major field can only tend to increase the 
incidence of such cases. 

Miss D.’s experience is especially poignant because she had the 
desire lor greater educational growl h and was |jrevenled by external 
forces from realizing it.. The more tyj^iial case is thai in which the 
principal lesistance to educational growth comes from within the stu- 
dent himself — the case of the student who goes to college to attain 
certain practical ends and wants no one to meddle with his interests 
and values. 

'I’he underlying problem in this case, however, is the same as that 
with Miss D.: to what extent should higher education concentrate 
on strengthening whatever is strongest in the student (we might call 
this the process of “enhancement”) and to what extent should it con- 
centrate on developing those aspects of the student’s personality that 
are underdeveloped (this could be called the process of “activation”). 
Both of these processes are legitimate aims of education. Both of 
them pertain to important aspects of personality development. But 
by failing to distinguish between them, educators have tended to em- 
phasize almost exclusively the enhancement function of education 
and to leave the activation of students' latent potentialities almost en- 
tirely to chance. 
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We have been considering ihe relations between personality and in- 
lellectual pursuits only as they concern people’s work in various fields. 
In the larger cultural arena where cme held impinges on another and 
the work of various heltls affects society as a whole, these relations arc, 
if anything, more pertinent. (Consider the much-discussed problem of 
the responsibility of the natural scientist lor the uses to which his 
discoveries arc put. Here it is often a matter ol peoi)le in the humani- 
ties bringing their value:, to bear on physical scientists. It is of im- 
portance to note that humanists may be dillcrent kinds of people from 
jdiysical scientists and may have laihei fundameniall) difleieiit values, 
but the issue is more complicated than that. As various findings re- 
jjorted in this chapter suggest, the typical physical scientist may have 
a way of relating to other pc?ople that is clifletent from the ways ol 
nonsc icnlists, and moreover, this way of relating to people may be 
intimately tied up with his lunctioniiig as a scientist. It may not be 
merely his work that is s])eciali/c‘cl; he may be a speciali/cd peisonality 
as well. Wild her this is good or bad and w^hciher or not something 
can or should be done about it, it is important to try to understand 
it. 


CONCLUSION: SOME POSSIBLE NEXT STEPS 

A good deal more research in these matters is needed, some of which 
need not be ainu?d at any panic ular theoretical solutions but merely 
at digging out information we can be fairly sure is there. Anyone in- 
terested in carrying out a comparative study of people in dillerent 
fields of study will have no dilfic Lilly finding worthwhile jisychological 
measures to apply. It does appear that peihaj>s certain tests have pro- 
vided about all the information they can supply, namely, general in- 
telligence tests, tests of liberalism of opinions, and tests of adecjuacy 
of psychological adjustment. More specialized tests ol mental abilities, 
altitudes, and personality characteiistics are available, and almost 
none of them have been us<d in this kind ol study. In addition, all 
sorts of psyc*hologic:ally relevant biographical data could piofitably 
be studied. 

Future studies will do well not only to use a gi eater variety of 
measuring instruments but also tc^ extract more inlormation from the 
scores obtained. 'Flierci has becMi a tendency for w'orkers in this field 
to uncleranaly/.e their data. I hey have usually been content with com- 
paring mean scores for various groups, but Wolfle s (1954) treatment 
of intelligence test data, discussed earlier in this chapter, demonstrates 
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what can be gained by examining scores for upper and lower cjuarliles 
of students as well. (Comparisons of attitude or personality test scores 
are olten inconclusive because it is not known to what extent the 
observed dillerences may be due to differences in intelligence and socio- 
economic status. Analysis of covariance lechniques, which could con- 
trol these factors statist ically, have rarely been used. 

Multivariate lechniques, which are ideally suited to studies in this 
area, are still useil by only a few researchers. Even a simple cross- 
labulation of lesulis would probably bring to light many interesting 
facets of the data. One of the earliest studies (Harris, 1931) is one of 
the few that have employed this valuable device. Here is an illustra- 
tive finding (because of the small number of subjects involved in this 
comj)arison it cannot be taken as anything more than illusti alive): 
when subjects were classified according to major field, engineering and 
business majors scored lowest on esthetic intciesi; when subjects were 
(lassified act 01 ding to religion, Jews scored highest. But cross-lab- 
idation showed that Jews who were cngineeiing students scorcnl about 
as high as other jews on esthetic interest, while jews who were busi- 
ness majors scored about as low as other business majors. Other kinds 
of two-way classifications, such as major field and level of intelligence 
or major field and sex, are of such general inteiest that it would be 
well to cmj)loy them routinely. 

In addition to survey studies, more complex studies need to be car- 
ried out. As we have already indicated, there is need lor longitudinal 
studies to identify early deteiininaiits of choice of field, lor studies 
measuring personality *ch:inges durirrg college as a function of cur- 
riculurtr, and for studies of people who switch Irom one field to an- 
other. Some other likely possibilities are studies of people who have 
similar persoirality ]:)tofiles but are irr diflerent fields, and corrverscly, 
people in the sarrre field who have differerri petsorrality profiles. 

These studies are all of a strictly empirical sort. They should pro- 
duce information of corrsiderable irrtrinsic interest, but they will be- 
come theoretically relevant orrly in the light of later developments. 
To the person who is seriously irrterested in the theoretical possibili- 
ties of r'esearch irr this area, however, a more direct approach is avail- 
able. It would involve goirrg above existing categori/ations of fields of 
study and sortitrg out grouj)s of irrdividuals who seem, on quite ab- 
stract bases, to be functioning in similar ways intellectually-^who 
seem to be using formally similar kinds of information and to be ask- 
ing (}ucstions and carrying out operations to answer them that arc 
also formally similar. When the groups arc thus designated on a 
purely intellectual basis, abstracted from all the practical, material. 
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and insliuitional dislinciions that exist among fields, it would be 
most eidightening to see whether they could be differentiated in ways 
that have psychological meaning. On<c such patterns had been identi- 
fied, they could be used in carrying out much more refined examina- 
tions of j)eople in dillereiit fields of study than those that have been 
reported here. 

A positive slejj in this direction is reported in a study by Gough and 
Woodworth (igfio), which may well serve as a standard ol care and 
thoroughness for future studies along this line. I'liey developed a set 
of items describing vat ions “stylistic” aspects of research work; lor ex- 
ample, “Likes to play his hunches in research work; is guided by his 
subjective impressions” and “Seeks out the help ol others when he 
hits a trouble spot in his own researdi.” They had each of forty-five 
research scientists sort these items accoiding to how well they de- 
scribed his own modus olunmuli. They then used factor analysis to 
identify eight types of scientists distinguished by their reseaivh styles. 
Scientists representing each type were then given psychological ratirgs 
and tests so as to obtain lairly integrated descriptions of each stylistic 
type. This basic procedure could easily be extended to other kinds 
of intellect ual activities and modified to answer dilferent kinds of 
questions. Results of such work arc almost sure to |)rocluce more sig- 
nificant bases lor comparing groups. 

Much still needs to be done at a less sojjhisticatcd level, however, 
and our last suggestion is addressed to people engaged in other kinds 
of psychological studies. We ask tliat they consider dillerences among 
fields of study as a wcjrthvvhilc side issue. It usually reejuires little extra 
work to break scores or other inloimaiion on college students down 
into majoi -field groups, and much useful information has been ob- 
tained in this way from studies principally conceined with some cjthcr 
kind of comparison. 
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JL'LJ' David C. Beardslee and Donald D. O’ Dowd 

Students and the 
Occupational World 


T he rclalions ol higher ediiraiion and ihe occupational world 
have been gready allectcd by rapid changes that have taken 
place in the American occupational stiiictiire anti the organi/aiion 
ol higher cdutalioii during the first hall ol this century. T his has been 
dramatically illusiratevl by the evolving recruitineni patteins ol busi- 
ness and industry. Many observers report that until the i()i$os it was 
common for business firms to look with suspicion on the college grad- 
uate, preferring to hire and ])romote men with more limited ediita- 
lional achievements. It is now becoming dillicidt lor a man without 
college training, regaidlcss of his intellectual capacities, to rise in the 
structure of established business comerns. A large number ol j)osi- 
tions ranging from lower management and direct s.des to the exccti- 
live levels are accessible only on presentation ol a degree bearing the 
proper seals anti signatures. Similar dianges have also taken place 
in the prolessions. It is unlikely that any future president will have 
read law in a law office, and engineeis without college certification 
have all but disappeared, b is cjuite dear that tollege has become the 
gateway to professional and higher managerial status. I’liis situation 
is exerting a powerful influence on the orientation (3f millions of young 


Note. The reseaich reported Jiereiii wa.s perfoiined pursuant to a coiitiaci with 
the Ihiited Slates Oflice of Kducalioii. Depailiiieiil of Meaith, Kdiiialion and VVel- 
faie. .Additional support for the reseaith was provided by the laciilty Re.seaich 
Coniiniiiee of Wc.sleyaii lliiivei.sit>. We al.so wish to atkiiowledj^c our gratitude to 
Mis. Beatrice M. Uuiford who has ably a.s.sisled us in the developiiient of every 
phase of the Orcupaiions Piojcit. 
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people approaching college age. Their parents, teachers, guidance 
counselors, and the mass media are constantly impressing upon them 
that a college education is indispensable for achieving a respectable 
and satisfying status in American life. 

In view of these trends, it is interesting to note that, with the excep- 
tion of the writing on vocational guidance, the extensive literature 
about the academic process in liberal arts colleges and universities 
pays relatively litile attention to the occupational outcomes of college 
training. When attention is given to this issue it is often in the form ol 
a critical attack on the vocational emphasis of many academic programs. 
Surprisingly little has been written of the inlluence of career aspirations 
on the performance and activities of undergraduate college students in 
and out of the classroom. A wide range of research on the innuence 
of courses and curricula on student knowledge and altitudes fails 
to take account of the motivating force of the vocational interests of 
male undergraduates in particular. One would think from leading 
these studies that most undergraduates have only the vaguest toncerns 
about the <*areer outcomes of their academic training. 'This may be 
partly explained by the fact that the liberal arts college teacher is 
not likely to be especially concerned with the career goals of his un- 
dergraduate students unless they show some inclination to follow 
his path. Rarely do liberal arts college faculty members see any need 
to develop for their students the importance of what they teach for 
the personal or career aspirations of the students. 

In order to determine the degree of student concern with occupa- 
tional alternatives open to them after college, the authors conducted 
interviews ' with sixty-three Wesleyan University students. Since Wes- 
leyan is strongly committed to a liberal arts curriculum and the pursuit 
of knowledge for its intrinsic and general value, it seemed that the dis- 
covery of extensive interest in occupations among such a population 
would be quite revealing. It was found without exception that in 
a nondirective interview students talked freely, at length, and with 
obvious emotional involvement about occupations that they had no 
intention of pursuing as well as about those in which they were per- 
sonally interested. The students chose to talk primarily about the 
aspects of these occupations that may best be called their implications 
for a style of life. They commented spontaneously on how a lawyer, 
doctor, or engineer and his family live rather than on the character 
of his work. I'hey described easily and naturally the community status 
associated with different occupational roles, the possessions and ac- 

' £. Wayne Harbin|;r(T and Anthony LaCava. Wesleyan undergraduates, assisted 
in the execution of this study (hcardslee and O'Dowd, 1958). 
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tivities that iollow from these roles; the personality and the quality 
of family relationships implied by each of several different jobs were 
regularly mentioned. In general, ocdipations were primarily seen as 
leading to different ways of life that varied considerably in attractive- 
ness. 

When in a subsequent study 2 a random sample of forty-nine Wes- 
leyan undergraduates were asked about ihcir occupational future, 
further surprising resulis were obtained. Hiese students were asked 
what specific, day-to-day activities they would be doing in their chosen 
fields after gradualion. Many students were unable to give any adccpiate 
description of anticipated occupational activities. Direct questions 
about daily work elicited such vague responses as, “1 will deal with 
people,** or, “1 will help others,” or perhaps, ”1 will answer the ques- 
tions that peoi)le bring to me.” Probing for more specific an.swers fre- 
(juently was met by embarrassment and annoyance on the part of the 
respondents. Fhe same students discussed at length the benefits that 
they expcTted to flow from their woik in terms of life with their fami- 
lies, patterns of social relationshijis, and status in the community. For 
most students the working hours in their occupational future are far 
less real than the leisure hour's. 'These students view the occupational 
world as the central means by which they will reach highly desirable 
goals. However, most of them arc much more attentive to the ends 
than to the ineans while still within the protection of collc'ge walls. 
In summary, an occupation is, for most Wesleyan men, the means 
by which thc'y will attain a given mode ol living, and oirly secondarily 
a set of skills and responsibilities. These findings indicate that the 
cjccupational futiiie with its rich, personal connotations is of great 
interest even to students in nonvocational training. This fact must 
certainly influence the attitudes with which they respond to their 
liberal arts education (cf. Don van and Kaye, Chapter 4). 


WHY OC:CUPATI()NS MATTER 

The salience of the occupational world in the life of the student is 
a realistic response to the lacts of modern social life. 1 he importance 
of a person’s specific occupational [losition appears to have increased 
in recent decades. Some ol the reasons for this are implicit in current 
sociological analyses of Amer ican society. For example, as the rate of 
horizontal (i.e., geographical) mobility amorrg the middle and upper 
socio-economic classes has incr'cased, the ncc'd for naticuially valid 
“Thomas Schtesinger, a Wesleyan .sUkIciU, cained out this investigation. 
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status symbols has also increased. Whereas in the stable communities 
of an earlier era a person was automatically located in society on the 
basis of his life history and that of Iiis family, it is not possible to 
evaluate the claims of tlic contemporary transient about his family 
history. Now it is a man’s profession or managerial position that is 
used by others lo locate him in the status system. Of course, the wealth 
that an individual controls correlates highly with occupational posi- 
tion. This is true both for those who have achieved status through 
the professions and those who have inherited wealth. The importance 
of occuj)ation in status determination is vigorously evidenced by the 
imijortance given this characteristic in developing indices of socio- 
economic position. Hollingshead and Redlich (1958) give the heaviest 
weight to occupation, among a series of objective indicators, in locat- 
ing peo|jle by means of the Index of Social Position in the New 
Haven Community Study. Warner, Meeker, and Eells (19J9) also as- 
sign considerable weight to occupation in the Index of Status Charac- 
teristics. Although occupation alone is not adequate for an exact 
placement of people in tlie status structure, it is the most readily avail- 
able of the several objective indicators commonly utili/.ed both by 
laymen and social scientists. 

Additional evidence for the importance of occupations in the gen- 
eral [)ublic’s placing of people is provided by the many studies in 
which diverse groups have ranked or rated a series of occupational 
titles for their “prestige” value or their “standing in society.” Anne 
Roe (1956) reviewed the studies executed on this topic between 1925 
and 1950. The correlations among the prestige rankings of occupa- 
tions by different samples of people clearly indicate that occupation 
is a stable determinant of status location over a generation ol studies. 
Correlations in the 90s were obtained when a number of pairs of 
rankings from different investigations were compared. It appears that 
many Americans participate in a system of beliefs and attitudes that 
makes it possible for them to place people reliably in relation to one 
another given only information about their occupations. Recent work 
by Inkeles and Rossi (195O) suggests that the prestige value of oc- 
cupations is quite consistent within Western culture. 

The importance of the occiqjational world is further enhanced for 
many college students by the fact that they must achieve the occu- 
pational status of their choice if they are to complete the promise of 
their education. For most upwardly mobile young people the route to 
success is through higher education to the prestige-bearing occupa- 
tions. Data compiled by Lipset and Bendix (1959) indicate that even 
if they attended or graduated from high school only 28% of the sons 
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o£ manual workers entered the job market in noninaniial jobs. On 
the other hand, 63% manual workers* sons who attended or grad- 
uated from college obtained their first job in a nonnianual occupa- 
tion. l^or the sons ol manual workers, a nonmanual job usually repre- 
sents an im])ortant upward step in status compared with their fathers’ 
positions. I he probability that the son of a manual worker will cross 
the line Irom manual to nonmanual occupational status in his first 
job is greatly increased by his entering college. The findings of Lipset 
and Bendix also are quite explicit in showing that the importance ol 
a college education lor the achievement of a high status initial job 
is greater for sons of lower-status families than for sons of higher-status 
families. 'Hierc are several loads to -iitcess tor the high-status youth 
but only one for the low-status youngster. But C. Wright Mills (11)51) 
points out that, “In the white collar life and its patterns of success, 
the educational segment ol the individuars career becomes a key to 
his entire occupational fate” (p. 2fifi). Even those students who have 
vitiually autoniatic access to desirable occupational roles are olten 
as anxious about liiturc status as their less lavored fellows. For these 
seemingly fortunate young men the “prestige” univeisity ami the 
“prestige” fraternity or club set a high stamlard of prolessional and 
managerial attainment that can be reached only with ellort and coii- 
ceiitration. 'Fhe prmnise ol his educational opportunity must yet be 
fulfilled through the role the student assumes in the occupational 
world. 

The general advantages of the college-educated are strikingly il- 
lustrated in the figures compiled by Havemanii and West (11)52). Al- 
though 84 theii sam|jle of 9000 college graduates can be dassilied 
as cither prolessioiials or proprietors, managers, and executives, only 
i()% of the male noncollegc grailuates in the United States can be 
placed in these categories.'* 

Another way of demonstrating the relation of college education to 
occupational attainment is to seek out an elite gioup and study their 
educational background. Warner and Abcgglen (1955) found that 
57% of their sample of 8000 business leaders were college graduates 
while only 7% of the male jAipulation over 30 years ol age at the time 
of the study were college grailuates. I hey also report that the propor- 
tion of college graduates in leading business positions has grown 
much more rapidly than the jjroportion of college grailuates in the 
general population. 

When account is taken first, of the usefulness anil ubiquity of occu- 

"For fmthcr discussion of tin* findinRS of Ilavciiiaiin and West, sec Freedinan. 
Caiapler 25. 
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pational role as a device for assigning people to a status; second, of 
the importance of occupational attainment as validating success in 
striving for upward mobility; and third, of the advantages associatcil 
with jobs achieved through college training, it is little wonder that 
students exhibit great concern about careers. This concern is noticeable 
not only at the level of responses to interviews, but also in phantasy 
life. Shaffer and Shoben (igsh) find that, in several samples of grad- 
uates and undergraduates, the percentage reporting daydreams cen- 
tered about vocational success is larger than the percentage reporting 
daydreams in a variety of other categories. 

There is a second set of factors contributing to the importance of 
the occupational world in the lives of college students. The subjective 
side of the sociological picture that has been described centers about 
the importance of the choice of an occupation for a young person’s 
perception of himself. Until he finds the place where he fils in the 
world of work, the young man often has not discovered the kind of 
person he is. Erikson (195G) states the problem in one brief sentence: 
“In general it is the inability to settle on an occupational identity 
which disturbs young people” (p. 218). For many students their col- 
lege experience requires of them that they delay committing them- 
selves in the sphere of our culture that is morally most worthwhile — 
the world of work. Also, of course, this delays their entry into the 
realm in which they wdll be acknowletlged as persons with rccogni/ed 
achievements and potentials ,(cf. Chapter 6). Colleges oflcr future 
gains as justification for the delay, but they are rarely equipped to do 
more than provide youth with a temporary sense of identity. It is 
little wonder that students flock to “prestige” colleges and even to 
“prestige” majors in an effort to support their buffeted sense of self 
through the college years. Gin/berg and his associates (1951) contrib- 
ute an interesting observation on the way in which college students 
manage their concerns about the occupational future. 

It is worth noting that the subject of occupational choice is seldom dis- 
cussed even among close friends and almost never in a group. Yet freshmen 
are notorious for their “bull sessions.” Apparently the subject is avoided be- 
cause it is highly personal; relatively little help is to be gained from a general- 
ized discussion. And, unlike discussions of sex or politics, there is small im- 
mediate gratification in conversations with others who also know very little 
about the subject. It is possible that discussion of a subject about which one 
is somewhat anxious will prove disturbing, not pleasant (pp. 103-104). 

Observations at Wesleyan indicate that there is a great deal of gen- 
eral talk about careers and occupations among unclergraduatcs, but 
it is not personalized conversation. That is, students in a group will 
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talk at length about the merits and implications of going into law or 
engineering, but they avoid discussing their own plans and intentions. 
Rather, they volunteer their reactions and prejudices about the legal 
or engineering profession, not their own personal ambitions. If a 
student wishes to discuss his personal career interests, he will often 
share his sentiments with one close friend. These impressions do not 
contradict Ginzberg’s findings, but they show that a fairly complex 
set of practices governs student behavior in the area of vocational 
planning. 

Erikson (195^) points out that the alternative to the establishment 
of a sense of identity is the development of a sense of self-diffusion. 
I'his manifests itself in a purposelessness, an unwillingness to be pro- 
ductive, an inability to commit oneself to anyone or anything, most 
profoundly a sense of "don’t get involved." Students Irequently de- 
fend themselves against a sense of self-diffusion by devices that are 
of little value to the institution or to the preparation of the nudents 
for future activities. One common contemporary solution is the devel- 
opment of a “beatnik" pattern; another consists of shifting from one 
career goal to another in seaich of some sense of security. The stu- 
dents often envied by those who are unable to settle on an identity 
are the premedical students. These men have a goal reached by a 
series ol graded steps that are visible to all from the very beginning 
of college. There is some evidence that on a national scale vocation- 
ally oriented students are more likely to succeed in college both from 
a psychiatric and an academic point of view (e.g., Iffert, 1957). 

Among experts in the study of vocational choice the importance of 
a self-concept in orienting the young person to the occupational world 
has been given much attention. Super (1957) has suggested that locat- 
ing a place in the world of woik represents in part an attempt to im- 
j)lemeiit one’s concept of self as well as a means of refining and extend- 
ing it. In Super’s system the self-concept can be thought of as a series 
of hypotheses about the self which are systematically tested and ad- 
justed to the reality of an occupational role. Bordin (1943) proposed 
a similar theory of occupational choice in which beliefs about oneself 
are matched with stereotypes of the characteristics of various occupa- 
tions in the process of selecting a career. Finally, Roc (1956) points to 
the fact that occupations are instrumental in the satisfaction of many 
physiological and psychological needs. They derive much of their 
importance from the vast range of satisfactions that are controlled by 
them. 

These views are congruent with the formulation derived from Erik- 
son. Basically, the occupation that a young person chooses to enter 
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requires of him certain talents, traits, and attitudes. If he makes an 
early commitment then he will seek to develop those aspects of him- 
self that match his conception of the properties appropriate to an ideal 
role model. In turn, he can derive from the field to which he aspires 
a sense of purpose, status, and future achievement which allows him 
to focus his efforts. The preprofessional uiulergraduale may at times 
be anxious about the adetjuacy of his striving — “Will he make it to 
medical school?*’; but he should rarely manifest a loss of purpose and 
a sense of meaninglessness regarding his efforts. To borrow further 
from Erikson, there are students who have managed to establish their 
identity on grounds relatively independent of future occupational 
status. These fortunate young people are free to test a range of career 
alternatives for their goodness of fit in the hope of fimling maximum 
play for the ego-strength already in their possession, lliis probably 
accounts for the academic and personal success of Gl-Bill student vet- 
erans, which is reflected in the nostalgia for the late 1940s frequently 
expressed by faculty members. 

Two important studies support the belief that occupation also [days 
an important role in the mental health of the individual. Invesiiga- 
tions by Clark (1953) and by Frumkin (1955) show that the incidence 
of severe mental illness is closely related to the occupational status 
of adults. The higher the status of an occupational group, the lower 
the recorded rate of psychotic disorders. In both studies it was found 
that the correlation between prestige ranking of occupations and the 
incidence of psychosis in occupations had a higher negative value than 
the correlation between income level of occupations and the incidence 
of psychosis. Although not large, this difference is found in the two 
independent studies. It suggests that the esieein in which a career is 
held has a greater effect than its material rewards on the emotional 
stability of people identified with it. The more recent work of Hoi- 
lingshead and Redlich (1958) supports these earlier findings. 

These data do not establish a causal relation between occupational 
status and psychological integration. However, they certainly indicate 
that fruitful research remains to be done on this topic. Of particu- 
lar importance in establishing links between occupational position, 
the integrity of a sense of identity, and emotional health are the find- 
ings (jf Myers and Roberts (1959). Their intensive study of a small 
group of schizophrenics and neurotics indicates the tremendous im- 
portance of college education and occupational attainment in the 
emotional stability of middle-class individuals. Their subjects were 
drawn from the Class III segment of the New Haven population. 
Class III, which constitutes 21% of the New Haven population, 
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is largely made up of salaried administralive and clerical personnel, 
small business owners, semi pro! essionals, technicians, supervisors, and 
highly skilled workers. This group overlaps with elements of the 
middle-middle and lower-middle classes of Warner’s classification 
scheme. Myers and Roberts report that the schizophrenics they studied 
were characterized by very high aspirations for improvement in their 
social status. These patients tended to locus their hopes on academic 
success at the college level, preferably in a presiigeful university. For 
a portion of this group the first major psychic shock grew out of their 
inability to attend the college of their choice because of family fi- 
nancial limitations. Other critical Irusttalions were associated with 
the inability to complete work even at colleges that already repre- 
sented for them a failure of status attainment, or the inability to trans- 
late their hard-earned education into a status-conferring occupational 
position. It is clear in the Myers and Roberts report that the domi- 
nant pattern of experience for Class 111 schizophrenics consisted 
of primary and secondary school success, followed by failure to at- 
tain aspirations in terms of type of college or college pciformance, 
and incomplete realization of j^ersonal goals in occupational success. 
At least in this limited but important segment cjf the population 
the inability to consolidate a sense of identity in which goals and pos- 
sibilities were harnionizcd is the key to the understanding of emo- 
tional welfare. On other grounds it would seem reasonable to suppose 
that, in general, educational and occupational success plays its great- 
est I'olc in identity forniation for the people classified as Class III 
by i\I)ei's and Roberts. It is from this level that a substantial seg- 
ment of the incrc'asing college population is being drawn (cf. Wise, 
ic) 58 ). It is this group of students wdio must abandon some of the 
values, attitudes, and beliefs of their parents in order to fulfill the 
parents’ aspirations for them. 'I'hey must seek identification with such 
nebulous things as “liberal arts’* and ultimately with an cKcupation, 
if they are to win through r.) an enduring and rewarding perception 
of themselves. 

Most of what has been .said so far applies primarily to the educa- 
tion and career development of men. 7 'he occupational structure 
presents spec ial dillicultics for women. The work of Sanlord and his 
associates at Vassar (i<) 5 fj) has pointed to a crisis for women in the 
senior year which is similar to the sophomore diflicidties of men. 
Liberal arts training leaves many women without an entry into the 
career world at a meaningful level, and it is also dillicult for them to 
pursue a graduate program toward higher degrees. Lhe terminal cjual- 
ity of women’s liberal arts programs in particular leads to a crisis 
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that can be resolved by marriage, but far less often by entry into the 
occupational world of men. 

With respect to the career problems of college women, there are 
at least four issues that merit comment. First, according to the work 
of Douvan and Kaye (1957, and Chapter 4) only a small portion of 
the girls who strive for and presumably enter college arc motivated 
to succeed in the academic aspect of college life. This means that 
from the outset their concerns in college are eccentric to the primary 
orientation of the curriculum. They frequently treat the curricu- 
lum as something to be endured rather than a source of potential 
fulfillment. Furthermore, this group of students is rarely motivated 
by career possibilities that would justify a modicum of rational plan- 
ning of courses and vigorous academic effort. Second, the curricula 
of many colleges cater to these students and many of their more de- 
termined sisters by being either very narrow and specialized (institu- 
tional dietetics, adolescent wonieirs physical education) or by provid- 
ing a very broad and unfocused potpourri of the liberal arts. Most 
decidedly college training docs not often equip them to enter the 
business or professional world either at graduation or after a family 
career. Indeed, it rarely gives them an opening into higher profes- 
sional training at cither time. Thiid, like men, women are immersed 
in a culture that rewards and values the person who is gainfully 
employed. Hie working person gains status, and income, both fi- 
nancial and psychic, for his dipcct participation in the economy, riiesc 
rewards are frequently attained by the collcgc-eclucatcd woman in 
a peripheral way. For example, she most easily finds her satisfaction 
in fields where she supports and often underwrites the male, such as 
secretarial work or nursing, or in volunteer work, which is not paid 
and is clearly valued by the sentimental side of community attitudes. 
In other words, women arc not prepared for independent economic 
contribution outside the family although they arc both sensitive to 
its rewards and fully capable of gaining them. I'he fourth point stems 
from the fact that a wc^man is largely dependent upon her husband 
for status and a style of life, at lca.st in the child-raising phase c^l 
her development. The effect of this is to direct at least some women 
toward a desire to assert their capabilities at establishing and con- 
firming the position of the family unit, contributing further to the 
sense of limitation derived from the factors mentioned earlier. In 
summary then, it is common for college women to orient themselves 
to the world of work through their future husbands. They usually 
prepare, if at all, for careers that will serve primarily to bridge the 
gap between college and marriage. When graduation approaches 
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many find themselves ill-prepared to take a stable place in the occu- 
pational world. I'liey are sensitive to its prestige and power structure, 
but they can enter this only peripherally or vicariously. They receive 
little support from their occupational opportunities in their search for 
identity. It may be that an identity formed around college values will 
be badly damaged by the fact that the self-concept must seek expres- 
sion in a world for which the girl is poorly equipped. 

The fact that students perceive occupations largely in terms of 
their implications for a style of life and a place in the community 
status system, and the importance of occupations in the formation 
of an identity, constitute pressures on the student to select an oc- 
cupation early and to cling to it. This is certainly undesirable at the 
college level where many young men and women are being prepared 
for generalized roles retjuiring a maximum of self-confidence, flexi- 
bility, and originality (cf. Chapter fi). Ideally, a liberal arts educa- 
tion sliotild provide a basis on which students whose personal integra- 
tion is still weak can develop a sense of competence, mastery, and 
direction that will allow them to choose wisely and not prematurely 
among occupational alternatives. This process of forming character 
through higher education is just as vital for women as lor men. Women 
graduates should feel free cither to enter the occupational world im- 
mediately, or to undertake family responsibilities with the confident 
beliel that they can claim a place at a later time in the occupational 
world because of their personal talents. 


VOCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF FRESHMEN 

What is known about the vocational aspirations of entering college 
students? First, it should be noted that virtually all studies of oc- 
cupational preferences among high school and college students re- 
veal an unrealistically high ^elcction of professional careers. This is 
true whether youngsters indicate probable or possible occupations 
(e.g., I'row, 1911). The efiect has been reported during a generation 
of research on this topic. A study by Cole 095 ^>) idealized voca- 

tional aspirations of a national sample of high school seniors, who 
had scored sullicicntly high on a standardized test to qualify for col- 
lege, indicated 26% of the boys selected engineering and approxi- 
mately expressed a desire for other professional careers. Posi- 

tions in the business world were chosen by only i 6 ^/r of the sample. 
Although the data from college populations are somewhat limited, 
it appears that entering freshmen continue the excessive selection 
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of the professions relative to other occupations. IfTcrt’s (1957) national 
sample of advanced college students shows that when men who stateil 
that they had been interested in engineering on entering college are 
combined with those who were aiming toward science, medicine, and 
law about 60% of the men arc accounted for. In this study 20% of 
the men reported that they had begun college with an interest in 
business careers. 

Additional observations on the occupational intentions of college 
freshmen were obtained, in the course of a study of the images o[ oc- 
cupations held by college students, by asking freshmen men in three 
colleges to indicate their intended occupation. I'he colleges studicxl 
were Wesleyan University, a second small and highly selective North- 
eastern men’s liberal arts -college, and the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences of a state university in the Northeast. The data, then, are 
limited to students in the least vocationally oriented part of the aca- 
demic setting. I’lie percentages in Fable 1 indicate the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the students aspiring to professional status as late 
as the second hall of the freshman year in all three colleges. Data 
from two successive freshman classes at Wesleyan arc presented to 
indicate the stability of the results. These data suggest that the arts 
and sciences are viewed by most freshmen as the road to prolcssional 
status.^ A look at the occupations of the fathers of these students, 
classified in the same categories in Table 1, reveals that for most 
students their occupational preferences represent a considerable rise 
above their fathers' occupational attainment (cf. Clark, lolio)- Of 
particular interest is the attraction of students from managerial 
and entrepreneurial families, and at the state university from wliiie 
and blue-collar families, into the professional and particularly the 
high-prestige professional careers. Further analysis of the data shows 
that the sons of executive-level business and industrial personnel 
select business careers more frequently than the sons of the lower 
groups of the business and industrial managers. It may be that the 
only young people with sufficient confidence to heed the protesta- 
tions that liberally trained men are wanted in the business world are 
those who have a view from the top. Sons of professional men in 
these samples rarely select business careers; with very few exceptions 
they indicate a desire to remain in the professional sphere. A con- 
sistent 20% of the freshmen arc undecided about their occupational 
future. Evidence from other studies would lead to the prediction 

* It should he noted that the state university has a full compltMnent of spcciali/ed 
undergraduate vocational colleges in business administration, engineering, etc. 
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Table i. Vocational Preferences of Male College Freshmen and 
the Occupational Attainments of Their Fathers 





Male Lib. Arts State Univ. 


Wesleyan 
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Coll. II Coll.of A&S 
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59 

32 
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(]. High managerial 
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17 
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C4 
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5 

and entrepreneu- 
rial (executive 
positions) 

l 8 12 

3 

»3 

8 

21 

6 

D. Middle managerial 







and entrepreneu- 
rial (managers) 

I 27 

4 

3^^ 

5 

26 7 

21 

K. Lower managerial 







and small enterj)rise 

12 

— 

7 

— 

3 — 

16 

F. White and blue- 







collar workers 

— \ 

— 

f) 

— 

(') — 

40 

G. Other, unclec ided, 







and no answer 

*7 9 

21 

5 

18 

1 25 

1 

Fotal 

100 too 

lOl 

lOO 

100 

100 100 

100 


• Raiiilom suiiipics fioiii (In- frc'iiinaii class. 

** Exhaustive’ sanipU* ot the class. 

that thi.s gioiip will contribute disjnoportionately to the dropouts in 
the ensuing years (e.g., lITert, i<)57). 

'I'hcre arc various pressures that iiillucnrc this strong trend to pro- 
fessional afldiation. Some of these arc imiilicii in earlier comments 
on the prestige and reward .system in which occupaiional labels play 
a central role, and the importance of a clearly defined occtipational 
goal in providing ihe itulividual with a stable sen.se of identity. An- 
other factor supporting this trend is found in the climate of opinion 
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in which students participate. The making, confirming, shifting, and 
testing of career choices, which inevitably fake place in college, occur 
against a background of beliefs that students share about the attributes 
of various occupations and professions. Students bring with them to 
college fairly definite ideas about (he occupational world, which they 
continually test and which inlluence the outcome of their delibera- 
tions about the future. Mead and Metraux (1957) have given a strik- 
ing picture of the image of the scientist they encountered among high 
school students. It would seem reasonable to expect that similar images 
can be elicited from students for a variety of other fields of endeavor. 
In fact, the interviews reported earlier indicated that this is quite 
easily accomplished. 


A STUDY OF STUDENTS* OCCUPATIONAL 
STEREOTYPES 

The images or stereotypes of occupations that emerge in the talk 
of college students are not always very close to the “reality" repre- 
sented by the descriptions of occupations in guidance literature. On 
the other hand, the images held by students often bear definite re- 
semblance to the findings of occupational sociology and psychology. 
These stereotypes reveal a variety of connotations associated with 
occupations in terms of the personality characteristics, social location, 
and life-style implied by the fields. However, very little information 
is volunteered by students about the kind of day-to-day work that 
would be expected in an occupation. In other words, occupational 
stereotypes provide information on the very important questions ol 
how an occupation places a person in the community, and what kind 
ol person would commit himself to it. Of particular importance is 
the high degree of agreement among students about these nonwork 
features of a number of prominent fields of work. 

One striking effect of a climate of opinion is to influence the per- 
ception by others of a person who carries the symbols that are the 
key to the opinion system. Studies by Haire (1955) and Triandis (1959) 
have demonstrated this effect in labor and management. This process 
works in two directions; not only may the individual apply a stereo- 
type to others, but also he may mold his own behavior to conform 
with common expectations (e.g.. Allport, 1954). In the case of occu- 
pational images, a person may be placed in the prestige liierarchy, 
and his personal and social attributes may be inferred, by reference 
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to his occupation. A person ran in turn recognize himself as suited 
for a field if he demonstrates or develops characteristics that qualify 
a person for membership in that field. 

A partial test of the assumption that a person of college age is per- 
ceived in terms of the occupational role he selects was devised in the 
following way. A questionnaire-''* was distributed to 3a Wesleyan un- 
dergraduates in an introductory psychology course. The students were 
requested to rate a “. . . Wesleyan student who intends to go into 
business” and a ”. . . Wesleyan student who intends to go into col- 
lege teaching” on 35 two-ended, seven-point rating scales of the fol- 
lowing form: 

high social status : : : : : : low social status 

The mean scores on each scale for both tategories of job-related stu- 
dents were then compared with the scores on the same scales attrib- 
uted by a random sample of 154 Wesleyan freshmen and seniors to 
“business executive” and “(ollcge professor.” In other words, one group 
of subjects rated the undergraduate planning to enter a field while 
a second group indicated their beliefs about the characteristics of 
people who arc already participating in these two fields. Is it the case 
that an undergraduate who plans to be a college teacher is thought of 
in terms of the personal and social chaiacteristics attributed to a person 
already active in the occuj)alion? The images of the college profes- 
sor and of the student intending to teach in college arc remarkably 
similar. In statistical tcims, comparison of the two images yields a cor- 
relation of -}-.95. High agreement is also found when the stereotype 
of the student planning to be a businessman is compared with the 
image of business executive (r ^ magnitude ot the agree- 

ment is highlighted by the fact that the images of the prebusinessman 
and the prospective college protessor correlate with one another only 
and those of the business executive and the college prolessor 
only +.07. 

This study jitovides evidence that once a person has indicated an 
occupational intention he is fitted by others into a system of beliefs 
about the personal, social, and emotional traits of participants in that 
(jccupational role. On first impression, he is expected to demonstrate 
appropriate behavior. There is little doubt that the student knows in 
general w-hat is expected of him; and in time his actions are very likely 
to be influenced by the responses of others to their own stereotypes 
of what he should — if all is right with the world — be like. The climate 

*E. Stanley itoweis, a Wesleyan uiulcrgraciuate, cunducted this study. 
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of opinion, tlicn, not only governs what one believes of the j^eople out 
there in the active world; it also affects how one student reacts to 
another student who is here and now in the throes of selecting his 
future personal attributes. It is not surprising that a certain amount 
of anxiety in college students is centered around occupational choice. 
Although students rarely discuss tlie details of the career world in per- 
sonal terms, they are well informed about the career aims of their 
friends and acquaintances. 

A certain amount of information has been gathered about occupa- 
tional stereotypes from a variety of populations. These give a clue to 
the specific pressures that mold the behavior of college students select- 
ing a place in the world. Remmers and Radler (1957) and Mead and 
Metraux (1957) have recently pointed to the unfavorable impressions 
high school students have of the scientist. On the other hand, Nun- 
nally and Kittross (1958) have found that medical personnel engaged 
in mental health work are highly regarded by a sample of the general 
public. Studies by Grimes (1957), Walker (195H), and Davidson and 
Riesman (1959) indicate that stable and complex images of a number 
of occirpations are held by high school and college students. I'hese 
findings confirm the observations of Anderson (1931) and of Osgood 
and Stagner (1911) on the strength of occupational stereotypes anroirg 
students of a generation ago. 

A new study was designed in order to gain adtlitional understanding 
of the images with which students operate in their aj;proach to the 
career world. A major aim of this research was to determirre rather 
precisely student perceptions of a number of high-level ottupations 
in terms of the characteristics of the images, their degree of iliffcrentia- 
tion, and their stability when different categories of the college popu- 
lation are compared. This investigation was expected to shed light 
on the ideal personality dimensions to which students aspire, aird 
reveal some of the reasons for the overselection of professiorral occupa- 
tions by liberal arrs students. 

A research instrument was prepared drawing upon materials from several 
sources. A set of scales was selected on the basis of analyses of data derived 
from a series ol exploratory studies conducted by the authors over a period 
of two years (Beardslee and O’Dowd, 1958). Particular emphasis was placed 
in these scales on assessiitg the style of lile features of occupational stereotypes 
that emerged consistently in student essays and during interviews with stu- 
dents. Other scales were chosen from the work of Osgood, Suci, and I'annen- 
bauin (1957) with the semantic differential, and still others were based on 
Cattell s (1957) analysis of personality ratings. 'I'hese scales were organized 
into two forms of a questionnaire. In each form 15 occupational titles were 
rated on 34 scales. 'I'he questionnaires were so arranged that at the top of each 
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page the name of the occupation appeared, followed by 34 two-ended, seven- 
point scales of the following form: 

1 . wealthy : : : : : ; not well-to-do 

23. optimistic : : : : : : pessimistic 

26. indifferent to people : : : : : : attentive to people 

The order of the scale's was the same on every page of the questionnaire 
while the order of the occupations to be rated was varied randomly from one 
(juestionnairc to the next. "I'hc two forms of the questionnaire dillered in that, 
although 21 scales were common to the two forms, 13 scales were dillerent. One 
form contained the 21 common scales and 13 scales drawn from Osgood, 
while the second form contained 13 scales derived from Cattcll in addition to 
the common scales. 'Two cjuestioniiaire forms were used in an effort to reduce 
the burden ol the task for a given subject and yet provide a maximum amount 
of inforniation. The scales employed on each form were of four general types. 
They were designed to determine the social position of an occupation (e.g., 
high .scjcial status — low scxial status), the lile-siylc of a member of an occupa- 
tional group (e.g., happy home life- -unhappy home life), the personality as- 
sociated with an occupation (e.g., excitable — calm), and the style cjf social 
j)articipaiion implic'cl by occupational membership (e.g., sociable — unsociable), 
riic occupations to be rated were chosen to include the professional, business, 
and industrial occupational roles that arc attained by a large percentage ot 
male collc'ge graduates. 

'rite instructions, adapted from Osgood, et al. (i(j 57 )» askc'cl the respondent 
to indicate how he fell altout the occupations in terms of the scales. He was 
recjucsted to work nipidly but accuratc*Iy. Detailed illustrations of the pro- 
ceclure for using the sctdes wctc provided on the instruction page. .Vt the 
end of the cjuestionnaire the res]>onclent was asked to indicate his major in 
college, his occu]>ational intentions, the job held by his father, and other 
personal inlormation. 

Since it seemed cpiite dc’sirable to cliscovcT to what extent college women 
share with men stereolv|)es about the occuptitional world, a special version of 
the cjuestionnaire was prepared for u.se with collc'ge women. 'Fhey were asked 
to rate the same occujjaiions on the same scales. I'heii instructions, however, 
recjucsted them to evaluate the occu(>ations as they involve men in our society; 
that is, the women were asked to give their view ot the male occupational 
w'orlcl. '1 he women were asked a rather complex series of questions about 
maiital and occupational intenimns at the end of the cjuestionnaire. Other- 
wise, they rcsjicjncled to the same two forms of the qut^stioiinaire as did the 
men. 

During the spring of 1958 the questionnaires were administered to a ran- 
dom samj^le ol Ircshmeii and seniors al VWsleyan University.** In the winter 
and sj^ring of iqrjcj questionnaires were distributed at three other colleges: 
another small, highly selective men’s liberal arts college, a highly selective 
women’s liberal arts college, and a state university college of arts and sciences, 
all located in the Northeastern part of the country. Random samples of the 
freshmen and senior classes were questioned at each of these collc'ges. The 

" K. Wav lie Harbinger, a Wesleyan iindergradiiale, carried out this phase of the 
study. 
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samples ranged in size from 170 undergraduates at Wesleyan to 579 at the 
state university. The study was divided into 10 sampling units defined as 
freshmen and seniors, men and women at each college, with only the state 
university contributing both men and women. On only two of these ten 
subsamples did the percentage of completed questionnaires obtained from 
the samples fall below 90%.“^ 

When the mean scale values for each occupation are calculated, 
very clear and definite profiles are obtained for each occupation. 
These can be organized to give a sense of what students believe about 
the kind of people and the mode of life to be found in each occupation. 
The following descriptive vignettes summarize the statistical profiles 
that emerge from the analysis. There was sufficient agreement among 
all the groups of respondents to make these portraits representative 
in a general way of the beliefs of the entire group questioned. Among 
the professional occupations the images of the doctor, lawyer, college 
professor, scientist, and engineer are presented. The school teacher 
is chosen to represent the lower-level professional jobs. 'The business 
executive is presented as a representative of the highest level of busi- 
ness occupation wliile the accountant is a member of a lower-status 
business field. Finally, the artist is included because of his many in- 
teresting attributes. 

Doctor, The doctor is a culture hero for college students. He anchors the 
desirable end of a surprising number of scales. Indeed, the doctor’s position 
on a scale, whether it be at an cxticiiie etid or in the middle, can be used 
as a reliable indirator of the ideal score on that scale. Medicine is rated by 
.students as a calling that is richly rewarded by high social status, wealth, and 
success. I'he doctor is favored with high opportunity for advancement, and he 
derives great personal satisfaction from his work. Compared to men in most 
other occupations he can count on an unusually pretty wife and a very happy 
home life. The doctor is very much a realist. He approaches the world re- 
sponsibly and with perseverance. He is outstandingly calm, confident, and 
self-sufficient; and his great stability, caution, and rationality arc balanced by 
his adaptability. The doctor is seen as very much oriented to people. Although 
it appears that this attitude may be partially a professional concern, still he 
is thoughtful and unselfish; he gives of himself to others. The doctor’s cheer- 
fulness and optimism fit well with this unfailing orientation of other people. 
His high intelligence appears to be more a correlate of his strong, active, 
masterful qualities than a sign of the highest intellectual culture. There are 
no undesirable traits attributed to the doctor. All students recognize the re- 
markable personal and social attractiveness of the doctor’s role. 

Lawyer, The image of the lawyer has many characteristics that are also 
attributed to the doctor, but the doctor is usually rated more favorably on 
traits that they have in common. The lawyer possesses high social status, suc- 

* A more complete description of the method and the findings of this research are 
contained in O’Dowd and Beardslee (1960). 
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cess, and wealih. He has considerable opportunit) to advance in his job, and 
he is outstandingly powerful in public affairs. The lawyer is viewed as an 
outgoing, sociable person who likes to be with pc?op!e and is at c^a.se in the 
company of others. 'I'he lawyer .shares with the doctor realistic, persevering, 
forceful, strong, and active ({ualities. He is a person who is effective in the 
world of objects, events, and people. These characteristics are cpialified, how- 
ever, by a high degree of hardness and self-asseitivcness. riiere is more than 
a hint of a selfish, manipulative attitude in the lawyer thal is wholly lacking 
in the doctor image.” 'The lawyer is perceived as having high intelligence and 
good taste. He rates a pretty wile, but his home life is not seen as particularly 
happy. The lawyer, like the doctor, is without negative properties, but on 
many more scales than the doctor he earns values that cc:)iiic in the middle of 
the distribution of means from the 15 occupations. The lawyer image combines 
most of the rewards promised by the medical profession and possesses many 
of the .same desirable personal propertie.s, while providing somewhat more 
scope for less .service-oriented, less unselfish ambitions. Of particular promi- 
nence in the case of ihe lawyer is the stress placed on sociability and access 
to public power. 

College Professor. Knapp (Chapter 7, p. 301 f.) has described some of the 
features of the image of the college profc^s.sor. A dominant feature of the 
image is the great stress on intellectual competence accompanied by .sensitivity 
to artistic or aesthetic cxjjeriencc*. I'lie profe.s.sor is .sc»en as an individualist with 
coloriul, interesting, exciting qualities cou)>led with a degree of rashness, 
changc^ability, emotional difficulties, and lack (;f adaptability. It is quite 
likely that he is interesting hecau.se of his emotional, unpredictable nature. 
In spite of these characteristics and a high score on radicalism, he is granted 
consid(‘rable power in public affairs. Students rate the profes.sor as very valu- 
able, and they see his role as a source of great personal satisfaction. On the 
debit side, the profe.ssor is described as not well-to-do and lacking in oppor- 
tunity for .'idvancemeiit. He does not equal the independent professionals 
in either .social or worldly competence. Whereas the doctor and lawyer are 
stable and dependable, he is changeable and unpredictable. His intellectual 
cpialities are the primary a.s.sei of the college professor. Probably the most 
.striking iinprc\ssion emerging from this profile is its lack of masculinity. It is 
prc^dominaiitly a volatile feminine picture with emphasis on intellect, sensi- 
tivity, and impul.siveiie.s.s.-* 

Scioitist. I'wo strong impressions are conveyed by this profile. First, the 
scientist is characteri/ed by high intelligence dis.sociatcd from artistic concerns 
and sensitivitic's. I'his cool intelligence is linked with strong individualism in 
personal and political realms. Second, there is a clear lack of intc*rc\st in people 
on the part of the scientist. He anchors the undesirable? end of scale scores 
on sociability for all the occupations studied. A good deal of control is implied 
by the description of the .scientist as scll-.sufficient, rational, persevering, and 
emotionally stable. He has power in public affairs, but he is rated only 

•Whenever an occupation is said to differ from another on a specific trait this 
refers to a difference in mean .scale value* between the two occupations that is sig- 
nificant at the 5% level or le.ss. 

• A more detailed description of the image of the college piofes.sor is contained in 
O’Dowd and llcardslee, 1961a. 
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modcraifly responsible and quite radical. This suggests that uncertainty about 
the motives and trustworthiness of the scientist noted in younger people by 
other investigators lingers on in college students. I'lie personal lile ot the 
scientist is thought to be quite shallow, his wife is not pretty, and his home 
life is not very happy. He is rewarded by great personal satisfaction, con- 
siderable success, and reasonable opportunity for advancement. He enjoys 
moderate wealth and social status. In summary, the scientist is a cool, con- 
trolled iiiiellet tual. He is competent in organizing the world of things, but 
disdainful of the world of pc^ople. Although more richly rewarded than the 
college prolessor, the scientist contrasts stiikingly with him in aesthetic sensi- 
bilities and social skills. It should also be noted that the scientist is clearly a 
masculine figure in a desexiiali/ed way.^*> 

Euir'meer. Engineering is a less colorful profession lor liberal arts students 
when compared with the alternatives already mcntionc*cl. The image of the 
engineer is most easily understood when juxtaposed with that of the scientist, 
with whom the engineer has inany features in common. 1 he engineer is rated 
generally intelligent but not nearly so powerful in this regaicl as the scientist. 
On the other hand, although he is no social lion, he is considerably more 
socially adept than the scientist. The engineer is ejuite successful and reasona- 
bly wealthy, but he gains less satisfaction from his work than the scientist de- 
rives from pure research. Finally, the engineei is more conservative, and more 
likely to be a conformist than the scientist. Except for these important difler- 
ences, the engineer is almost identical with the scientist. 

School Teacher. In every classification of occupations according to social 
status the school teacher is located in the second or third tier among the pro- 
fessions. But school teaching accounts lor the occupational preferences and 
choices of a substantial percentage ot college graduates. I'he school-teacher 
image is dominated by the depivssed economic state of the profession. I’he 
teacher scores conspicuously low*in w'ealth, social status, and opportunity for 
advancement. Hi has little power in public affairs, and he cannot even coiii- 
inancl an attractive wife although he can count on a happy lupine life* — just 
the ojjposite of the lawyer’s situation. I'lie teacher is considered intelligent, 
sensitive, and, like the professor, interested in art but to a lesser degree. 
Furthermore, he is attentive to people and unselfish in his relations with them. 
In this regard he has an orientation towaid set vice somewhat like the doctor’s. 
Finally, the teacher is .seen as lacking in confidence and in hard, assertive 
properties. Once again the feminine component is high but now it is associated 
with a more nurttirant, and at the same time dependent, cjuality. Unlike the 
professor, the teacher has a rather calm impulse life.*' 

Business Executive. 'I'he avoidance of business occupations by freshmen 
liberal arts students is at first glance surprising when the image is studied. I'he 
business executive is extremely high in social status, wealth, and success. He 
has power in public affairs, ample oppottunity to advance himself, and even 
a very pretty wife. He is classified as very conservative, but when his con- 
servatism is paired with his good taste, a picture of quiet elegance emerges. 

image of the scientist is treated at greater lengtli in Beardslee and O’Dowd, 

1961. 

“Additional discussion of the school teacliei image appears in O’Dowd and 
Beardslee, i9Gib. 
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He possesses the soci.ibility earlier noted in the lawyer, accompanied by a 
confident, assertive, iiiasculinc manner. lie is also rated strong and active, 
responsible and persevering, rhus far the sketch coiiuides with that of the 
highly favored lawyer. But the business executive lacks both the high intelli- 
gence and the hard, rational properties that make the lawyer a most formid- 
able figure. The executive is even less service-oriented than the lawyer; he is 
in fact a selfish individual. Finally, the business executive is believed to pos- 
sess a component of excitability and emotional instability, which probably re- 
lates to the popular belief about his tendency to sufler from peptic ulcers. The 
business executive has both weaknesses and personal problems that oflset to 
some degree his wealth and status. It has also been pointed out that the 
road to this role is not so clear or so predictable for most college students 
as that which leads through the professiotial schools into the high-status oc- 
cupations. 

Accountant. 'I'liis occupation represents a lower-status business actixity, per- 
haps comparable in some ways to the status of school tc^aching among the 
professions. 'I'he image that surrounds the held is remarkably nc*gative. II the 
doctor is the occupational herej, the accountant is the antihcTo of the occu- 
pational world. He is low in status, not well-to-do, and unsuccessful. He has 
little pow'CT in public allairs. not much opportunity lor advancement, and his 
job is lowest of all the occupations studied in providing personal satislaction. 
Me is a conformist, with a minimum ol social skills, limited intelligence, and 
inade(]uate personal and aesthetic sensibilitic^s. He is rated as p.issive, weak, 
soft, shallow, cold, submissive, unsure ol himself, and evasive in meeting life. 
His positive chaiacteristics of caution, stability, conservatism, and calmness 
rest upon a shaky emotional interior. 1 hey probably refer most directly to his 
control of a limited arc*a of occupational spcuiali/ation. Students have a rather 
specific model in mind when they produce this wretched portrait. He is ap- 
parently something of a Victorian bookkeeper, chained to a desk and a ledger, 
fiom which he has no inclination to depart for traihe w'ith the world or contact 
with man. (iixen this description there is some doubt as to whether, according 
to imdergraduaie liberal arts students, the accountant is alive. 

Artist. I his calling is lor many young people either a positive or negative 
refeience jmint in their thinking about carc*er alternatives. On a number of 
stales the artist anchors the enti opposite that marked by the doctor. The 
artist’s notable sensitixity to matters of aesthetic importance is associated with 
a variety ol traits lellecting violent emotions and impulsive expression. For 
example, he is intuitive, rash, changeable, excitable, attention-demanding, 
and at the same lime, deep, inieresiing, and colorful. His outstanding indi- 
vidu.distn and radicalism accompany a group of traits indicating irresponsi- 
bility and unwillingnc'ss to contribute to society in a disciplined way. Fhe artist 
is uninterested in people and evidently uiisuccesslul with them. II is moods 
tend to be dark, depressc'cl, and pc\ssiinistic. "I he oidy reward that he can 
expect for his work is a high sense of satisfaction. Neither wealtli, nor status, 
nor any other marks of tire rich, full life art* associated with the artist. A blind 
labeling of tlic role might easily describe this profile as applicable to a teen- 
ager ill tire tliroes of adc^lescent problems. 

The study (O’Dowd and Beardslee, iQfio) troni which these sketches 
are derived includes data on a series cjl business occupations that lie 
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within the extremes set by tlie business executive and the accountant. 
These business occupations include industrial manager, office super- 
visor, personnel director, retail store manager, and sales manager. The 
other occupational role that is not reported on here is the social 
worker. 

Comparisons among these profiles indicate that the frequency with 
which liberal arts men choose the independent and salaried profes- 
sions is consonant with the (jualily of general stereotypes about these 
fields. Science seems to be in a rather weak competitive position among 
the high’Status professions although it has ailvantages over business 
alternatives. The image of the business executive leads to some inter- 
esting inferences about the anxieties of the liberal arts student. The 
executive’s lack of psychological strength, his tendency to conform, 
and his selfishness differentiate him from others equal to him in status. 
Other business occupations shade off toward the accountant with only 
industrial manager and personnel director possessing a balance of de- 
sirable characteristics. The business fields have little of the sharp 
definition that characterizes the profiles of professions. 

The justification for drawing these rather broad portraits as repre- 
sentative of the images held by men and women in public and private 
colleges is found in the high agreement observed among the profiles 
produced by these different groups. For each occupation ihc profiles 
of mean scale values were correlated for all pairs ot the ten sampling 
units of students. These correlations arc so high (O’Dowd and Bearils- 
lee, 1960) that it is fair to say that for college students very gcncial 
stereotypes exist for each of the 15 occupations studied. These images 
are produced with very little variation by independent samples ot 
students. 

This very high level of agreement on the shape of individual occupa- 
tion profiles among dillcrent samples of students is accompanied by 
large differences between profiles of different occupations. Very large 
distinctions are made among the different occupations by all groups ol 
students, and all of the groups are in substantial agreement on the 
form of the differentiations between occupations (O’Dowd and Beards- 
lee, i960). 


FACULTY INFLUENCE ON STUDENT 
OCCUPATIONAL IMAGES 


One more set of research results is relevant to the general concerns 
of this paper. Much has been written of late about the influence ol 
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faculty members on student values (e.g., Jacob, 1957; Eddy, 1959; 
Habein, 1959). To what extent do the images of careers that seem so 
importani in the orientation of students to the occupational world re- 
spond to faculty beliefs? A study was designed that permitted a 
comparison of student and faculty images of occupations and pro- 
vided an estimate at least of the degree to which changes occur in the 
direction of images held by faculty members. 

A stratified random sample of Go% of the Wesleyan faculty was 
asked to fill out exactly ihe same (juestionnaire that was distributed to 
I he students. A (juestionnaire was deli»^ered to each faculty member 
with a careful statement of the aims of the project by one of the 
authors. Completed c|uestionnaires were obtained from 97% of the 72 
faculty members included in the sample. 

When all differences between Ireshmen and faculty mean scores 
were correlated with the (orrc'sponding senior and faculty dillerences, 
a highly significant correlation (P < .001) of .|-.8i was lotind. Thus 
a difference in opinion between freshmen and the faculty predicts the 
existeiK'e of a similar dillereiice between seniors and faculty. Evidence 
for a change in the direction of faculty beliels is not obtained. 

I’here are some occupations on which faculty and students differ 
greatly and some on which they are in basic agreement. In general, 
the faculty has much more negative views than the students of the 
three high-status occupations of lawyer, plnsician, and business execu- 
tive. The other occupation of which the faculty possesses a much less 
favorable image than students is that ol school teacher. In fact, the 
school teacher presents the largest dilference between the two groups. 
The accountant, and the scientist, are occupational roles on which 
students and faculty arc in substantial though not complete agree- 
ment. I’lic artist is held in the same general regard by both groups, 
but the students rate him as somewhat more piospeious arrd intelligent 
than do the huulty, wdiile the faculty is more inclined to find him 
less radical and impulsive. Knapp has pointed out in (Chapter 7 that 
the college |)rolessor is seen in a less favor able light by laculty than by 
students, 'lliis dilference is consistent with Ireshmcr) and seniors. The 
seniors continue to hold a picture of the college professor’s life and 
personal (jualities that is considerably more jjositivc than the profes- 
sor’s owrr picture of his occtijration, although there is a small shift in 
the negative direction for seniors. Apparently contact with the aca- 
demic prolession in the settirrg of a closely organized small college 
does n(it provide evideiue to change in any notable way the beliefs of 
students about the (ollege professor. 

The extremely critical view of the school teacher on the part of 
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faculty merits brief comment. The faculty, in contrast to the students, 
rates the teacher lower in worldly success, intellectual potency, soci- 
ability, and personal dynamism. The faculty still shares in the general 
stereotype, but they deviate from it rather systematically on these 
dimensions. Mainly the calm, cautious, stable properties of the image 
are agreed upon by the two groups. 

The student view of the occupational world is remarkably stable. 
College faculty members, a group of people in a strategic position to 
affect these stereotypes, are in basic agreement with the students on the 
major outlines of the images. Where they are not in agrcenient there 
arc few opportunities or facilities for the faculty's expression of their 
view^s on these matters. It is possible to conceive of the college profe- 
sor as filling a vital role in rpiestioning the beliefs that students 
acejuire before entering college about the structure of the occupational 
world. There is little evidence that college faculty members are ef- 
fective in advising students about career realities at the present time. 


CHANGES IN CHOICE OF CAREER 

The career orientations of men change during the four years of col- 
lege under the impact of the differential demands of alternative aca- 
demic programs, financial barriers to graduate training, changing 
interests, and other pressures, These changes suggest that many young 
men must alter their goals to more modest levels and that they must 
form an identity around different images and models. This is of neces- 
sity a painful but often maturing process for many of the most highly 
talented members of our society. 

Iffert (19.57)* careful study of retention and withdrawal of col- 

lege students presents figures on changes in academic fields of inicresl 
and concentration. The figures are based on retrospective reports, and 
the changes are stated in terms of the fields initially chosen. I'he data 
show that mathematics suffers the largest proportional loss, with 
chemistry and biology next. English and history also have a high 
degree of instability. Prelaw, with its unstructured undergraduate 
program, loses students to the business curriculum, but also reciuits 
them, particularly from English and history. On the other hand, pre- 
medicine, with its specific undergraduate reejuirements and its promise 
of rich rewards, shows reasonable stability. Engineering has high reten- 
tion, and it draws heavily from mathematics and the natural sciences, 
with small counterflow. Business administration has moderate reten- 
tion, and it draws students from a number of other fields. On a 
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national basis, at least, it appears that applied fields stressing under- 
graduate speciali/ation arc most likely both to retain students and to 
recruit from scholarly and scientific fields. For many of these students 
changes are made from preparation for occupalions and professions 
that are mainly noted for their cultured intellectual component in 
the student images to fields that promise very comfortable living 
standards and high status. Not only do these data reflect a shift of 
interest more in keeping with visible job opportunities, but they also 
represent the acceptance of a different segment of the occupational 
world as compatible with the concept cf self. 

Rosenberg’s (1957) study of occupational values provides further 
evidence of changes in occupational aims during college. Using a 
panel reinterview procedure, he gathered data on the clianges in 
interest in a si/eablc sample of Cornell students over a two-year period. 
These students were first (jiiestioned as freshmen and sophomores, 
then interviewed again as juniors and seniors. 

Rosenberg’s results are consistent with those of Iftcrt which were 
drawn from a inu<h larger and more extensive sample. Of the original 
group of students intending to be engineers, 79^^ of those still at Cor- 
nell after an interval of two years remained interested in engineering. 
Of the students still in college after two years who were originally inter- 
ested in business, medicine, or teaching, approximately half of each 
group maintained their initial intention. On the other hand, over this 
two-year period, business recruited a number of new students approxi- 
mately etjual to the original number who had signified an interest in 
business. Each of the other three fields recruitcxl a number of new 
aspirants ecjual to approximately one-third of the number originally 
intending to enter them. In short, engineering is the occupational in- 
terest with the greatest power to hold students, and business gains an 
unusual percentage of new recruits. 

A study by Sisson (1937) of Wesleyan undergraduates in the 1930s 
reported that 40.8 of two incoming freshman classes wished to 
enter medicine, law, or natural science careers. When one of these 
classes was polled two years later only 24.8 retained such profes- 
sional aims. Business had increased as an occupational goal from 
11.1% of the freshmen to 33.3% of the juniors. Teaching also .shifted 
as a goal from 13.3% of the entering cla.ss to 19.7% of the juniors. 
This circulation system in a liberal arts college fits rather closely with 
the Iffert and Rosenberg results. 

Comparison of freshmen and senior men at the two liberal arts col- 
leges and the state university in the present study indicates that the 
percentage naming medicine, law, and teaching as career aims is 
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constant. The dropouts from college are drawn proportionately from 
these fields, and people who shift from them to other fields are re- 
placed. Science drops sharply in popularity at the two liberal arts 
colleges, but remains stable at the state university. Business shows a 
gain in percentage of students at all three institutions. Presumably 
business grows at the expense of the less frec^uently chosen fields like 
engineering as well as from science. The stability that appears in this 
recent sampling of men in arts and sciences suggests that there may be 
a tendency for students at the present time to adhere to a consistent 
level of occupational aspiration if they remain in college. The in- 
creasing tlcmand for professional personnel and greater availability 
of funds to finance graduate study may each play a part in this system. 
It appears that the desirable images are being sought after with some 
persistence by contemporary college students. 

To complete this overview of the How of career choices in relation 
to the images of occupations it is necessary to comment on the dis- 
tribution of college graduates in the occupational world. Havemann 
and West (1952) gathered information on the jobs held by recent col- 
lege graduates — men and women under ^^o at the time ol their study. 
The people questioned were a sample of alumni from api)roximately 
1 100 colleges and universities, both liberal arts institutions and others. 
Su[)er (1957) has used Havemann and West’s data in Minimal i/ing the 
occupational activities of recent graduates. Men ilivide about ecjually 
between business and the professions, while working college-educated 
women are heavily concentrated in education. One explanation of 
the difference between these figures on occupational alliliation and the 
data on current goals of liberal arts students is a separation of function 
among the colleges, with the liberal arts group primarily serving as 
preprofessional institutions. These colleges, however, do noi succeed 
in sending all their graduates to professional schools. For many of 
those who are left to the world of business this is clearly the second- 
best outcome of their college experience. It is surprising to discover 
evidence for a similar trend in a state university, but it is consistent 
with the evidence presented at the beginning of this chapter for the 
great importance of occupational achievement for contemporary stu- 
dents. Our data indicate that ideal achievement in the occupational 
world is the attainment of a high-status professional role. 

The decision to enter business is often delayed by students until 
late in their senior year or after a postgraduate tour of military duty. 
Quite likely the acceptance of a business career can be faced only after 
considerable self-evaluation on the part of many liberal arts college 
men. In part this is due to the fact that one must proceed through 
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the lowly regarded managerial ranks to achieve status in the world ol 
business and industry. No comparable distinctions are perceived in 
medicine or law, teaching or science, where one graduates from pro- 
fessional school into the full glory of a professional role. Fortunately, 
it is possible for college graduates to enter business careers without 
extensive planning or preparation. Thereby, many students are pro- 
vided a road lo achievement and success despite their failure to plan 
and prepare for some well-defined occupational role. 


CONCXUSTON: OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND 
LEARNING 

In a penetrating study of the values and beliefs of college students 
(iillespic and Allport (1955) write of the American student, “The best 
way to generalize his goals seems to be in terms of the search for a 
rich, full life” (pp. 13-1^). They note further tliat the contemporary 
college student is not concerned with the jjolitical and social problems 
that sunound him. Indeed, he is not even concerned with philo- 
sophical or religious issues. In a most profound sense he is involved 
with himsell and his future. 

One of the keys to this future is the occupational role that fulfills 
the promise of a college education. This place in the occupational 
system is not seen by most students as a chance to achieve great heights 
in work, but as an opportunity lo find comfort, variety, interesting 
experiences, and pleasant accjuaintances. For students, the occupation 
even sjjecifies tlic personal qualities of its present and future members, 
prv>viding a reatly-madc personality for those who cannot establish a 
secuie identity from their own experience. 

By studying the connotations of occupational roles it is possi- 
ble to gain a pit tuie of the values and symbols that characterize the 
thought and action ol present-day students. Students are able to re- 
spond with interest and conficlence to a wide variety of questions about 
the occupational world. They feel at ease giving judgments about 
many occupations with which they have had minimal contact. Theii 
responses to names of occtipations reveal a complex structure of be- 
liefs organized about tlimeiisions of personality, styles of life, and social 
relationships associated with the world of work. On the other hand, 
it has been noted that careful questioning of students about formal 
job characteristics shows a very limited grasp of the day-to-day de- 
mands of these same occupations even for those jobs to which a student 
aspires. I'hc stability of these findings when different groups of stu- 
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dents are compared suggests that this is a system of beliefs and at- 
titudes of general importance. There are adequate grounds for be- 
lieving that the siercotypes and belief systems that have been described 
in this chapter are shared among a large segment of the American col- 
lege student population. 

It is likely that the widespread agreement among students about 
the qualities of mind and personality associated with occupational 
roles limits the variety of human types any high-level field can attract. 
Attempts to encourage students to direct their talents toward fields 
for which they are especially suited should recogni/c the orientation 
of students to career alternatives. Recommentlations of ways for pro- 
moting greater individual freedom in occupational choice and more 
efficient social utili/ation of abilities proceed in two directions. 

First, it is desirable that occupations that can give adequate scope 
to talented j)e()ple be presented on more equal terms. Leveling must 
take place in the cognitive currency that has been described in this 
study. Educators have a role to play in this re-education process along 
with representatives of the formal groups that concern themselves with 
maintaining the standards ol the major occupations. It seems likely, 
however, that the results of such eflorts will be limited since these 
images grow out of major cultural trends and receive constant re- 
enforcement fiom peers, parents, teachers, and mass media. 

A second way in which this problem may be approached grows out 
of the recognition that the hature of the interest in the career world 
that students express reflects for many their lack of confidence in 
themselves (cf. Chapter 6). In general, by seeking to nurture in stu- 
dents personal attributes that will strengthen their claim to an in- 
dependent identity, we may be able to lessen their dependence upon 
packaged occupational personalities and increase their ability to see 
themselves capable of creating a place in the occupational stiucturc 
Jor their special combination of capacities. It is probable that self- 
confident youth would be responsive to the social and political prob- 
lems that need dedicated attention in a w^ay that is beyond the re- 
sources of insecure, self-centered young people. 

A first responsibility of education is to see that the character of the 
educated individual is such that he can use the fruits of his academic 
experience. Accepting the concern of students with their own develop- 
ment and their place in the future, it may be possible to use this situa- 
tion to engage their energies. There are aspects of their personalities 
to which students attach great importance. If their education is or- 
ganized to develop their personal powers, they will grasp its relevance 
and gain a measure of freedom in the process. For example, it is be- 
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coming increasingly clear tha! in every field ol endeavor requiring 
college training new skills and talents must constantly be acquired 
alter formal education has been completed. An educational program 
that seeks to develop in students confidence in the face of new chal- 
lenges and flexibility in the learning of new skills will both involve 
them and lit them for good performance in whatever they are called 
on to do. 
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John Summerskill 


Dropouts from College 


THE PROBLEM 

W hy do appioxinialcly half \hr sliiclents a! lending American 
colleges and universities leave helore advaiuing their edu- 
cation lo the point of an undergraduate degree? The extensive litera- 
ture addressed to this (|uestion yields neither adec|uate nor conclusi\e 
answers. U'he dro|K)ui piohicni has heen o( continuing coiuein to cilu- 
cators and has be(*n subject to perennial rediscovery in the leseaich 
literature. Research on colh'ge student dropouts, college student attri- 
tion, has a history of at least p) years. 

In view of this long-standing concern, oin- knowledge of the attriiirni 
process is surprisingly meager'. Scores of pertinent investigatiorrs have 
been conducted, including some thoughtful and well-designed studies 
at various colleges, and two major surveys have been undertaken by 
agencies of the federal government (llleit, 1954; IMcNeeley, 19.^9). But 
the problem has apparently never captured the active interest ol any 
substantial segment of the social science profession and there has 
been no concerted clfort to pull together existing, fragmentary knowl- 
edge and deliver results ol general value. 

This chapter is a sumrnaiy of existing findings on attrition culled 
from the researxli literature. 'These findings roughly sketch what is 
known and what is not known about dropouts from college. Obviously 
this one sunimari/ation cannot deal with all the facts or all the 
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questions pertaining to that dimension of complex human behavior 
here labeled attrition. 

Previous research arose chiefly in institutional or administrative 
concerns, and only rarely has the process of attrition been analyzed 
in psychological or sociological terms. 

'The colleges* interest in attrition has at least three origins. First, 
there is a persistent underlying concept that the American college is 
organized as a training center rather than as an intellectual center. 
Colleges are supposed to cjualify young people for entrance to careers 
in business or industry, science or technology, medicine or law, home- 
making or community service. These arc institutional objectives given 
strong support in our culture by students and parents, by corporations 
and professional schools, by state and federal governments. In this 
tradition, when students fail to make the grade, disappointment and 
hostility are frecjuently directed at the college, and the college with a 
high attrition rate is criticized for doing a ])oor job — regardless of the 
(juality of its teaching and research. Consequently many educalors and 
administrators are sensitive about the local attrition rate, and this has 
led to countless statistical analyses of the problem both within and 
between colleges. 

Secondly, interest in student attrition has been stimulated by the 
marked increase in the size and complexity of colleges. Schools that 
became large colleges or universities, with far-flung educational activi- 
ties and budgets running iiito^millions of dollars, inevitably acejuired 
full-time, highly organized, professional administrations. Charged 
with resj)onsibility for the overall operations of these institutions and, 
in particular, with their financial operations, administrators have been 
necessarily concerned with efliciency. Hence, interest in attrition. As 
Sheeder (193c)) stated; “The nature and extent of student losses con- 
stitute one measure of the efliciency of any educational institution.** 
Throughout the literature on attrition one finds concern about educa- 
tional efficiency, e.g., “for both students and colleges, these withdrawals 
mean a waste of time, of energy, and of money . . .*’ (Mjicintosh, 
1948). One investigator even took the trouble to calculate that 144 
students in academic difficulty absorbed approximately 1000 hours of 
special faculty committee time (Dressel, 1943)! 

A third reason for the study of attrition is both less subtle and less 
talked about; dollars leave the income side of the budget when stu- 
dents leave the college. No matter what the nature and si/e of other 
income sources, most colleges depend heavily on student fees (or state 
appropriations on a per student basis) for unrestricted income with 
which to pay faculty salaries and certain operating expenses. When 
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sludeni altrillon is high the college budget, tyj>ically under strain, 
may be unable to meet expenses, and, (juite naturally, there is renewed 
concern at the college about student losses. 

These administrative and economic concerns have generated re- 
search in kind, and much of the work to date consists of tabulation, 
statistical analysis, and actuarial study based on school records and re- 
lated data. There have been a large number of investigations of attri- 
tion rate by type of college, si/e ol graduating high school class, and 
age of entering student. I herc have also been many compilations of 
reasons for leaving as determined by ollicial college records or briel 
(jucsiionnaiies or “exit interviews.*' I Iktc has been continuous effort 
to determine the extemt of correlation between “attrition” or “length 
of persistence” and high school grades, aptitude and achievement test 
scores, family financial status, and countless other variables. 

It is one thing to recogni/e the economic and administrative con- 
sccjuences of attrition and Cjuite another to see the |)i(>cess of attrition 
to be economic or administrative in and of itself. Vet this last has 
been the prevailing approach because most persons studying attrition 
have Itad institutional or official coiueins — in the college admissions 
or registrar’s ollice, in the department ol education administration, in 
the educational oflices of government. R(*search of this type has not 
been aclec|uatc to the' develoinnent ol better understanding ol college 
student dropouts nor has it succeeded in substantially i educing high 
attrition rates. 


RATES OF ATTRITION 

The rate at whicii students drop from college has been carefully 
calculated for individual institutions and for nationwide samples. 
However, anyone interested in precise information on attrition rates 
shcmlcl be aware of certain shortcomings in the data. First, colleges do 
not readily publish figuies on students who have withdrawn or lailed, 
and statistical suiveys in this area arc sometimes inadeejuate in their 
sampling j)roceclures. 

Secondly, “attrition rate” has been variously defined: for example, as 
the percentage of students lost to each of the separate academic di- 
visicjns of a college: as the ])erccntage ol students lost to the college as 
a whole (disregarding translers within the college); as the percentage 
of students lost to higher education as a whole. Furthermore, attrition 
rates have been computed on a graduated-in-four-years basis; on a 
graduatcd-in-four-yeais-or-still-enrolled basis; on a graduated-eventu- 
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ally basis, 'lo ensure complexity, not to mention icclium, there is a 
jargon running through the literature with such terms as “holding 
power," “student mortality," "involuntary vs. voluntary withdrawal," 
“net vs. gross attrition," and so forth. 

Fortunately, certain major studies give a fairly clear picture of how 
much attrition does take place in American colleges and universities. 
The first ol these was supervised by McNeeley of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education and concerned dropouts and failures among 15.535 
students who entered 25 universities in 1931 and 1932. In summary, 
these schools lost, on the average, 62.1 of these students in the suc- 
ceeding four years. McNeeley established, however, that 17% were 
transfers to some other college or university, so the loss to higlier 
education w'as /I5.2'/- (McNeeley, 1937). 

A similar survey was more recently sponsored by the Department ol 
Health, Education, and Welfare, uiidei the direction of lllert, and this 
survey covered attrition among a sample ol 12.667 students who 
entered 1 19 institutions of higher learning in 1950. The central find- 
ings indicate that these schools lost approximately half their students 
in the succeeding four years and graduated only 39.5% in lour years. 
By extra])olation, llfert arrives at a rough estimate of "59 per cent as 
the probable maximum percentage eventually graduating" (Iffert, 

Both McNeeley and llfert show that the attrition rate is somewhat 
higher at state-supported insthutions than at private institutions; 
and it should be recogni/ed in this connettion that in certain states 
the institutions ol higher education must, by law, accept all cpialified 
high school graduates. Approximately half the total withdrawals occur 
before the sojihomore year, according to Iffert and otheis, and this is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the freshman year serves a screening 
function for many colleges. 

The present writer reviewed 35 dilferent studies that cited attrition 
rates for classes entering hundreds of varied colleges and universities 
frcjtn 1913 t(j the present. Median values were computed for ihe ag- 
gregate of these studies wdth results as follows: median loss in four 
years — 50/^; median percent graduated in four years — 37%. 

Apparently the attrition rate has not changed appieciably in the 
past forty years. Four studies conducted at different colleges in the 
1920S showed a loss of 53% of entering students after four years. 'Fhe 
ecjuivalent figure for six other studies in the 1930s was 50%; for eight 
studies in the 19-los — 49 f^*’ five studies in the 1950s — 51%. 

Variability in attrition rates among colleges is great, ranging from 
12% to 82% in the 35 studies rev ie we 1 by the writer. I’he existence 
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of this very considerable variability provides an interesting but un- 
exploiied oppoituiiily lor comparative rescartli in colleges selected 
for high and low attrition rates. 

In summary, American colleges lose, on the average, appioximaiely 
half their students in the lour years after mairic illation. Some 10% of 
(ollege students graduate on schedule and, in addition, approximately 
20% graduate at some college, some day. These have been the facts 
for several decades in American higher education. 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH DROPPING OUT 
OF COLLEGE 

Biological and social, 

Agr at Matriruintioyi. There have been a number of studies relating 
age at matriculation to subsecpicnt success or failure at college. At ilnee 
collc^ges attrition rales were similar for younger and older students 
(Gable. 1957; Suddarth, 1957; T hompson, i95‘0- Similarly, a follow-up 
study of "early admission" students at lour universities |>roduce(l no 
evidence that these students difEcred from theii older classmates in rate 
of withdrawal or reasons for withdrawal (Farnsworth et al., 1955). On 
the other hand, investigations at other colleges have shown older stu- 
dents scmicwhat less likely to giadiiate (Cooper. 192H; Pope, icj^p; Sum- 
nuTskill and Darling, t955). 

Results attributing a higher attiilion rate to the older age group 
should be interpreted with care. Older students may have been delavcd 
in entering college lor personal or financial or other reasons that per- 
sist and contribute to withdrawal. In lact, Feeler showed that a number 
(T students who were delayed in man ic ulating had a higher with- 
diawal rate although their college grades were better than predicted 
(Fc'dcr, 1910). 

T he general conclusion to I c drawn from the literature is that age 
per se dc^es not alfcct attrition although older undergraduates may 
encounter more obstacles to graduation. 

Srx, The most recent nationwide survey found attrition rates of 
61% for college men and 59% for college women, a dilfercnce that 
is not significant according to Ilfert (ic)57). Studies over the years at 
men’s, women’s, and coeducational colleges have either shown little 
sex dillerence in attrition rales (Cummings, 1919; Iflert, 1954; John- 
son, 1954; Pattishall et al., 1957; Suddarth, 1957: Summerskill et al., 
1955) or somewhat less attrition among women at certain colleges (Cull, 
1929; Hoffman, 1939; Wayne University, 1955). 
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The fact that men and women students withdraw at similar rates 
docs not mean that they withdraw for similar reasons. The proportion 
of female high school graduates cniering college is still less than 60% 
of the corresponding proportion of males (Rridgeman, 1959). College 
women are more highly selected and are characterized by better grades 
and less academic failure (Harris, 1910; Sheeder, 1939; Sumnlerskill 
et al., 1955; Wayne University, 1955). There is evidence that the with- 
drawal rate for women etjuals that of men because more women with- 
draw for nonacademic reasons, primarily for marriage (lifcrt, 1957). 

Socio-ccoiunnir Factors, College counseling experience suggests that 
a student’s economic and social background allccts his adjustinent tc) 
the environment of a given college and is, therefore, a factor in attri- 
tion. Research findings on this hypothesis arc ccjuivocal. 

Studies at two large universities did show more dropouts among 
students w^hose fathers were in skilled, semi-skilled, or service occupa- 
tions (Suddaith, 1957; Summcrskill et al., 1955). Rut in one of these 
studies the difference did ncjt appear when controls were run on the 
students’ high school performance (Suddarth, 1957). In the same vein, 
when a group of students with high college achievement was com- 
pared with a low achievement group, ctjuated on scholastic aptitude 
and high school pciiormance, there were no significant dillerences 
with reference to parental ages and nativity, home-language usage, 
parental occupation, and family income (Pearlman, 1952). 

At the same time, the last mentioned study demonstrated that “over- 
achievement” (ct. Brown, Chapter lO) is associated with the amount 
of the parents* education; it is more likely to be found when the stu- 
dents’ fathers had studied beyond the baccalaureate level or the 
mothers had attended high school or beyond. Similarly, r'arnsworili 
and his associates (1955) produced some evidence that the success of 
students admitted to college at an early age was closely related to the 
educational level of their parents. These authors, working in a clinical 
context, explain: if a student comes from a family where educational 
and intellectual matters are highly pii/ed, and if the student is not 
blocked in his identification with his parents, he takes on these educa- 
tional values. 

These matters deserve close study. Colleges can be viewed as sub- 
cultures with numerous role-demands that they impose upon studcius 
who come from differing subcultures (cf. Chapters 2 and 3). ’I’o il- 
lustrate briefly, it is known that at a large Eastern university with high 
academic standards students with a Jewish heritage have a compara- 
tively low rate of academic failure (Summcrskill et al., 1955). The ex- 
planation may lie in home values upholding learning and cultural 
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advancement, it may lie in stronger needs for professional and career- 
success and altendaiiL social and economic security, or it may lie in the 
fact of secondary school preparation in large cities wiih consequent ad- 
vantages at a cosmopolitan, intellectually demanding university. A 
study directed toward an undcTstanding of the valid reasons under- 
lying this demonstrated relationship between religion and attrition 
would undoubtedly contribute to a better understanding of dropouts 
within this particular university subcult uie. 

Open to much needed leseaich is this cpiestion what are the rela- 
tionships between socio-economic and other background characteristics 
of students and success or failure at colleges that have identifiable 
subcultural patterns? 

Hovicitmni Location and Size. According to previous research a 
student’s hometown location and si/e may be lactois in attrition. For 
example, higher attrition rates among students Irom rural homes than 
among students from cities or towns were uncovered in three carlier 
studics (Cud, H)2(); Strang, 1937; West, 192S). Also, one survey found 
that “out-ol-state” sluclerrts are likely to be irrrdcrachievers (Feeler, 
19.P)) and another sur vey found that siudents li’om cities with popula- 
tions ovcT 100,000 are likely to be “over achievers” (Freclcrickscn ei al.. 

These results have not always been confirmed. It is cjuestionable 
whether location atrcl si/e ol honre communities are in themselves 
variables that cleiermiiie a student’s chances of graduating from col- 
lege. There are, however, clillererrces beiweerr cities and towns with 
respect to quality aircl curriculum in secorrclary school education. Simi- 
larly, there are hometown clilleiences with respect to cultural oppor- 
tunity as iiulicated by the range and number of Facilities and events 
for cultural enrichment. Students growing up in these clifferiirg en- 
vironments enter ccdleges that also dider along these climensions. Col- 
leges are small or large in population and complexity, preclcjminantly 
rural or jneclcmiinantly urban in character, cliflicult or easy in their 
academic recjiiireinents, rich or meager in their cultural demands and 
opportunities. 

Results to date indicate that a student’s hometown is sometimes and 
somehow related to success or failure at college, fhe suggestion here 
is to look beneath the corielatioiis involving variables of population 
and geographical location; to analyze the educational and cultural 
characteristics of given communities; to analyze the educational and 
cultural characteristics of given colleges; and to see to what extent 
attrition is a function of disparity between hometown and college en- 
vironments in these educational and cultural terms. 
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Academic factors in attrition. Regardless of tlic simlenrs age, sex, 
economic or hometown background, the central rec|iii!ement for a 
college degree is the successful completion of courses offered and pre- 
scribed by the college. At the core of the social and emotional com- 
plexities of the college situation there is a job of work for which the 
student must have sufficient prior training and sufficient abdity. Most 
colleges require applicants to have completed college preparatory 
studies; and ihe abilities of applicants are systematically evaluated 
in order to select those able to do the work. This section examines rela- 
tionships between academic background anil ability, on the one hand, 
and college success or failure, on the other hand. 

Secondary School Preparation. Secondary school grades arc generally 
recognized as the best existing predictors of (ollege grades. Many stu- 
dents drop from college with satisfactory grades, however, so the 
question remains; are grades in secondary school significantly related 
to college attrition? 

The answer is yes. 'I’he writer found that in ten of eleven studies 
specifically concerned with tliis question college “dropouts” had lower 
average grades in secondary school than did graduates. It is dillicult 
to give a meaningful figure describing the extent of this relationship 
because the studies vaiied with respect to schools, students, grading 
systems, and methods of statistical analysis. In some instaiues there 
were statistically significant diffciences in secondary school grades 
between college graduates and dropouts, and in other instances these 
ilifferences were in the preilicted direction but not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

Nevertheless, it is possible substantially to reduce high attrition rates 
by simply raising college admi.ssioiis reipiirements with respect to 
secondary school grades. Iffert found that the attrition rate f(yr men 
attending twenty colleges and universities would have been reduced 
from 61.2% to 43.9% if admissions had been confined to the top fifth 
of high school graduating classes. He also concluded that: “The per- 
centages . . . seem to show that standing in high school graduating 
class was a much better indicator of the jirobability of graduation than 
standing in the placement tests” (Iffert, 1957). 

Other aspects of secondary school preparation have also been ex- 
amined in relation to college attrition. For example, there is some 
evidence that students from larger high schools have significarrtly bet- 
ter chances of graduating from college (Stidilarth, 1957; Thompsoir, 
1953). Why? Because the larger high schools graduate students with 
better scholastic aptitude (Feder, 1940)? Because students from larger 
high schools tend to better "social tlevelopment” ratings (Alexander 
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and Woodruff, 1940)? What sclcrfivc or educalionai forces within high 
schools produce studenis more likely to sucteed at college? It is pos- 
sible that attrition at college can be most effectively reduced by 
changes in educational policy and practice at the secondary school 
level. 

Scholastic Aptitude. There have been at least 19 investigations of 
scholastic a[>iitude test scores in relation to subseeptent attrition. Aver- 
age scholastic aptitude scores were found to be lower for dropouts than 
for graduates in iff of these investigations. The American (Council on 
Education tests have received special attention, and in 12 of itj studies 
there weic aptitude differences (not always statistically significant) be- 
tween college graduates and dropouts. Similar differences have been 
found with the (College Entrance Examination Board tests, but results 
with the Ohio State Psychological Examination were cc|uivocal in the 
studies reviewed by the writer. 

I’hrce stuclic's also demonstrated that dropouts had significantly 
lower reading test scores (Ereehill, 1951; Johnson, 1921); Pattishall and 
Banghart, 1957) and another study found results in the same direction 
(Hanks, 1951). 

Jn summary, there is substantial evidence that collegcfs can reduce 
attrition by rejecting applicants wlmse scores on staiidardi/ed tests of 
scholastic aptitude fall below the ininimums set by the colU'ge. But 
this fact is not es|)ecially valuable to the man\ colleges now in a posi- 
tion to admit only students with the highest aptitude scores from an 
astonishingly huge pool of a])piicants. Here there is need for better 
understanding and assessment of the capability ol the student, beyond 
his measured intellectual potential, lor gias|)ing the content ol college 
instruction. We nec*cl to know more about the capability of high school 
graduates for the job ol scholarship with its demands on curiosity, 
initiative, and intellectual enctgy. 

Research in this area has only scratched the surface, although some 
leads exist. For example, residts at one college indicated that ratings 
by secondary schc^ol j>rincipals on the personality characteristics of 
students did not predict college success or failure, but ratings on stu- 
dents’ intellectual and working characteristics did (Mercer, 1943). An- 
cjther example: a study c:)f student attitudes at a college showed that 
the more sucTessful students held more lavorable attitudes regarding 
their secondary school preparation (Weigand, 1951). Conversely, un- 
successful students at other colleges were found to be less satisfied with 
their high school preparation (Cooper, 1928) and with school in gen- 
eral, extending back in memory to elementary school experiences 
(Fredericksen and Schrader, 1951). Taken as a whole these data sug- 
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gest that there arc identifiable attitudes to school and to school work 
that affect chances of graduation from college in later years. 

Rigorous research focused on the psychological content of the learn- 
ing experience and the meaning of scholarship for the young people 
atteruling secondary school today would be exceedingly helpful. Col- 
lege teachers are familiar with the student who arrives at college with 
ample intellectual endowment but somehow lacks the inclination and 
the values retjuired for scholarship. The psychology of the young stu- 
dent, the origins, meanings, and personal advantages that arc found in 
attitudes favorable or unfavorable to scholarship — these matters are 
not well understood. Stated simply, what docs it take to be a capable 
college student? Without sure answers to this cpiestion the schools and 
colleges have difficidty assisting young ])Coide in becoming scholars, 
and college admissions procedures arc unable to identify accurately 
the young people who have this capability. 

Academic Pcrjormancc at College, Cienerations of students will 
testify that college grades arc an important determinant of college 
dropouts. There have been at least 35 studies on college grades and 
attrition and it is clear that a significant relationship does exist. The 
results permit a number of statements descTibing this relationship: 

1. In a series of 23 studic's the percentage of academic failures among 
those who dropped out ranged from 3^?’ to 78^^ , rcHeciing differences 
in the policies and standards of colleges and in the composition c^l 
student bodies. 

2. The median value was 33%, i.e., one out of three dropouts oc- 
curred for academic reasons. 

3. Academic failure was typically cited as the leading single cause 
of dropouts or as one of two or three leading causes — depending upon 
the college studied. 

4. The relationship between grades and attrition appears to be con- 
tinuous in that the probability of dropping out varies inversely with 
grade point averages throughout the whole distribution of grades at a 
given ccjllege. 

5. Prediction of dropouts is better at the lower end of the grade 
scale, i.e., students with poor grades arc highly likely to drop out while 
students with excellent grades may drop out. 

6. Poor or failing grades at the beginning of a college career are 
highly predictive of dropouts. Fc>r example, samples of poor students 
at three different colleges had attrition rates of 78, 86, and 91% re- 
spectively (Drcsscl, 19^3; Pope, 1931; Poithoff, 1931). Similarly, among 
2118 students entering Purdue Unversity in 1952 very few who went 
on probation one or more times graduated (Sucldarth, 1957). 
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Recognizing that up to one third ol the college dropouts are due to 
poor grades and academic failure it is equally important to realize 
lhat the majority of students leave college for nonacademic reasons. 
Furtherniore, among drojxnus dial college records ascribe to “aca- 
demic failure” there are undoubtedly many cases in which the under- 
lying problems are psychological, parental, social, or financial. For 
example, in one study of selected students q cases of “academic failure” 
were reclassified by psychiatrists as 4 cases of “inappropriate values,” 
2 cases of “immaturity,” 2 cases of “psychiatric disorder,” and 1 case 
of “realistic academic failure” (Farnsworth et al., 1955). In such cases 
“academic failure” may serve the student as a device for taking leave 
of school when the underlying pioblems are not solved on their own 
terms. In general, then, the attrition problems that predominate in 
the colleges involve the students’ failure to meet the psychological, 
sociological, 01 economic demands rather than the strictly acadendc 
demaiicls of the college environment. 

It is still title, however, lhat tens of thousands of students leave col- 
lege each year because they cannot make the grade acatleniit ally and 
for no other known leason. Sime the objectives of colleges are to 
educate and graduate the students they admit, academic failure must 
be viewed as a failure on the part ol the institution as well as on the 
part of the individual student. When a student lails on j)urely aca- 
demic grounds he testifies to inadc?(|uatc admissions jn’oeedures or in- 
adetjuate instruction, llierc is uigent need for further research on 
institutional pia<tices that <ontribute to the ( iirrent high rate of aca- 
demic lailuie in colleges. 

It is beyond the scope ol this chaj)ter to deal in detail with the vast 
liteiatine on < haractei istics ol students related to grade point averages 
and academic ovei achievement or underac hicveineiit. I'hc literature 
suggests that good and ])oor students aie dillerenliated with fair ac- 
curacy by patterns ol work and study, i.e., lime s]>ent in study, lime 
spent in class, libraiy usage, n ethods of study, ability to keep up with 
work, reading speed and comprehension. Generally speaking, the work 
chaiacteristics ol students who lail academically are reasonably well 
known and understood. Fhere is considerably less understanding of 
the individual motivational foices re.sponsible for the emergence ol 
elfective or ineffective wcjrk patterns at college. 

Motivation, I’he largest number of dropouts involve motivational 
forces — goals, interests, and satisfactions relative to college and other 
facets ol the student’s life. Fhis is a cliliicult proposition to prove or 
develop because the motivational psychology of college students is still 
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in a vague and crude state and there has been little critical experi- 
mentation. But in most existing studies of reasons for attrition the 
largest proportion of dropouts are typically attributed to “lack of 
interest in college/’ “lack of interest in studies,” “marriage” or “mar- 
riage plans,” “transfer,” “entered military service,” “accepted job,” 
and so forth. 

From existing data there is no way accurately to determine the per- 
centage of dropouts for whom such motivational factors are of crucial 
importance. In one sample of 1150 “discontinued” students 48% 
the men reported they lacked interest in studies, 45 enlisted in mili- 
tary service (Korean W^ir time), 24% accepted full-time jobs, 1 1% had 
marriage plans. Among the women dropouts reported marriage 

plans, 37'/ took lull-time jobs, 33% lacked interest in studies, and 
1% enlisted (Illert, 1957). I’hc percentage totals here, as in most simi- 
lar studies, exceed too, indicating that the individuals were classified 
more than once. This is due, in part, to a lack of distinction between 
reasons and outcomes, e.g., a dropout classified as dissatisfied with his 
studies is also classified as having entered military service. It is owing, 
in part, to multic ausalitv which operates in the dropout process. A 
four year follow-up study of 300 students entering (-lornell Univeisity 
found that there were, on the average, two-plus primary reasons foi 
each dropout and two additional contributing reasons. The com- 
plexity ol available data thus prohibits any concise statement about 
the percentage ol chopouts anributable to motivational factors. It 
can be said that these are the factois which appear most frecjuentlY 
ill the studies reviewed. 

Lack of Motivation. One recurring description of dropouts runs as 
follows: The dropouts were . . . “in college because ol vai ions motives, 
which, however, did not include a cU^sire to study. Most of them had 
momentum, were headed somewhither — but not toward those proxi- 
mate goals which college courses jnesent” (Woods and Chase, 1937). 
Another researcher writes in similar vein: “A group . . . |)rimarily 
socially oriented . . . They have come to college to make a good mar- 
riage or to acejuire a smattering of a liberal education lor its useful- 
ness in social situations, and they arc cjuite resistive to real intellec- 
tual development . . . find academic demands cjf the college very 
onerous, and many are likely to withdraw at the end of the sopho- 
more year” (Freedman, 1956) . Likewise: “This lack of values for edu- 
cation as.sociated with lack of motivation was also a fretjuent cause of 
academic failure” (Farnsworth ci al., 1955). 

Competent people who have studied attrition have concluded that 
lack of motivation with reference to college accounts fcjr a substantial 
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number of dropouts. 'Fhe pertinent results clilfer, liowever, according 
to the research methods employed, and there is not clear and con- 
sistent support for the generally accepted conclusion. For example, 
lllert found that “lack of interest’* was one of the most important 
reasons reported by dropouts lor discontinuing. On the oilier hand, 
the same investigator stated that “every effort in this study lo find 
an association of siiflicieiit magnitude ... by comparing the ratings 
of reasons for going to college and the records of persistence has met 
with failure” (Iffert, 1957). In other words, attrition was associated 
with expressed attitudes toward the studies in which the dropouts 
had been engaged but was not associated with their reported reasons 
lor undertaking these studies. 

The trouble here is that we do not know what motivational forces 
are actually jrredic live of ccdlege sutcess and we do not know how to 
ac( urately assess such motives in students. College teachers have lairly 
fixed <()nce|3tions ol sdiolarly motivation and its importance but stu- 
flents — including excellent students — will rej)ort a wide variety of 
reasons for going to college, lor example, to prepare lor a particidar 
vocation, to be independent, to meet intei'esting people, lo satisfy 
parents, to get a good education, to gain security, to be of service, to 
make money, to become a better person, to see what it’s like, to get 
away from home, to take advantage of a scholarship (cl. C^hapter 4). 
Jn a sense, whether or not these various motive's are scholarly is im- 
material. It is important to examine all motives that are brought to 
the learning situation and to ask whether, in fact, they promote or 
deter scholarly accomplishment. 'This is a dilficult research task be- 
cause the student may have multij>lc reasons lor going lo college and 
these are not necessaril) conscious or articulate in the i()-, or 17-, or 
18-ycar old. VVeigand cone hide's an intensive psychological study of 
81 dropouts at the University of Maryland by suggesting an alterna- 
tive approach, i.e., “future studies investigating motivational factors 
should emphasize the actual behavior of the individiiar’ (Weigand, 

1951)- 

Voralional molivatioii is more demonstrably related to attrition. 
Students wiili definite vocational choiies are more likely to be over- 
aebievers at collef^e (Alexander and Woodruff, 1940; Fredericksen and 
.Schrader, 1951; Iffert, 19.57; Rust and Ryan, 19.5a), but not at all 
colleges (Harris, 1940). Similarly, stiidcnls with definite vocational 
choices are more likely to giaduate from college (Iffert, 1957; Mercer, 
1941; Weigand, 1951), although this, loo, has not been a universal 
finding (Cooper, 1928; 'riiompson, 19.5.S). It is noteworthy that the 
majority of students can report a “definite” or “probable” vocational 
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choice early in their tollep^e careers. For many, these choices involve 
professional training and careers so that graduation from college is 
regarded as essential and is more likely to occur (Frcdcricksen and 
Schrader, 1951). 

In any study of motivational factors in attrition it is most important 
to pay attention to institutional characteristics and values. To illus- 
trate, a student with a definite vocational goal such as medicine or 
industrial management or agricultural sales has, in general, the best 
chance of academic success, according to the evidence leportcd above. 
Yet this same student can have considerable difficulty if he enters a 
college where the main concern is a liberal education and there is 
little support of essentially vocational aspirations. Indeed, contrary 
to the general evidence, one analysis of academic failure at certain 
universities states: “Although comparing favorably in intellectual 
level and college board scores with the successful students, many 
(failures) showed little value for learning per se and in j)ariicular 
for the liberal arts. 'Fhey were more vocationally or, in anthropological 
terms, ‘Doing,’ oriented. They saw the value of a college education 
solely in terms of earning a living” (Farnsworth et al., 1955). I'hc point 
here is that it is inade(|uaie to ask whether a student has sufficient 
and appropriate motivation for college. 'Fhe more meaningfid tjues- 
tion is: docs the student have sullicient and a])propriaie motivation 
for a specified college with specified characteristics and objectives. 

Finally, in conduciing research in this area it is hclpfid to distin- 
guish between motivation with respect to a college and motivation 
w'ith respect to graduation from that college. Among students enter- 
ing a given college there are those who explicitly have little or no 
intention of completing the degree reejuirements. Craven (1951) found, 
for example, that 62% of 611 withdrawals felt satisfied with their 
relatively brief careers at one university. In motivational studies of 
students who fail to graduate it would be advisable to exclude or treat 
separately those students who entered the college with intentions 
other than completion of degree requirements. 

Change and Conflict in Motivation, To this point the discussion has 
assumed that there arc some students with the motivation to do the 
work of a college and some students without such niotivaiion. But 
motivation is not a static concept; and interests, needs, and goals shift 
and evolve in young men and women. 

Attrition rates provide crude indices of the extent of the motiva- 
tional change that takes place in the college population. Of the ()o% 
of the college population that drops out more than one-third have 
demonstrated academic capability but leave college to pursue other 
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interests and goals. Tn many studies the majority of dropouts state 
ujDon leaving their intention to complete their undergraduate edu- 
cation eventually. In fact, the majority do not. 

If the proposition is true, that personality changes cause dropouts, 
it is not well understood. As Webster, Freedman, and Heist point out 
in Chapter 24, “. . . there is actually little agreement concerning 
either the relative importance of the various kinds of changes that 
can be observed, or how best to study them.” Furthermore, existing 
knowledge of personality change in college students has not been sys- 
tematically related to the piocess of attiition in known collegiate en- 
vironments. Any discussion along these lines must be chiefly specu- 
lative. 

The collc'ge counselor learns that there are two dimensions to the 
dropout problem that are not immediately apparent in the classroom. 
First, the student is still highly responsive to psychological and so- 
ciological lorces originating outside the iiiiincdialc college enviion- 
ment. Second, although colleges are jnincipally concerned with cog- 
nitive and rational matters, students arc human beings who act 
according to emotions, feelings, and desires. 

Parents occupy key positions in the wider circle of influences upon 
the changing motivations of the college student. It is the writer’s im- 
pression that in recent decades we, as parents, have been advised by 
P'FA speakers, school counselors, and others, not to influentc actively 
our children’s motives with respect to college and career. (A)nsc(picnily 
it is not uncommon for a parent carefully to point out to the collc'ge 
counselor that the family conscientiously refrained fioni interference 
in these matters. Rut this is superficial, for the lives of man\ college 
students are influenced in impcjrtant ways by feelings ol dependency, 
ambition, fear, guilt, and rebellion, stemming from laniily asj)irations, 
sanctions, or disapproval. 

A college clinic or counseling office has countless examj^les of these 
psychological forces at work, bi.i one must sulfice here (cf. Chapter 4). 
A young man from a Midwestern high school decided, essentially on 
his own, to attend an Ivy League university lor premcdical study. 
/This decision received backing and encourageiiient Irom the parents, 
who were of European and Jewish heritage, who had not attended 
college, anti who had built a successful small business. Fhe son worked 
reasonably hard at the university and later infoimcd his parents that 
he had become interested in a po.ssible career in teaching or research. 
This prompted the parents to visit the university where the father 
expressed concern that his son “w^asn’t getting anywhere.” He was 
particularly disturbed that the boy had not made his mark in campus 
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activities. The family’s emotional support was subtly, progressively, 
and effectively withdrawn from this boy. Used to an overly protective 
and authoritarian relationship with his parents, the boy was now un- 
able to act independently. He had quite strong feelings of resentment 
and guilt regarding his parents, he was unable to concentrate on 
his studies, and he gave up his new-found interests in research or teach- 
ing, leaving the university “to take a job.” He did not return. 

Change and conflict in the motivation that produces dropouts is 
not, of (ourse, entirely rooted in family situations. Love relationshi])s 
are established and mature during the college years and these may 
become more important to the individual than continuance of (ol- 
lege studies. We have observed earlier in this chapter that marriage 
is a leading cause of drojiouts among college women. Similarly, group 
and community relationships may become of such importance to the 
individual that they dis])lace motivation for attending a particular 
college. Nearly all studies concerned with reasons-for-leaving report 
a minor percentage of students who left college to live in the home 
community, a smaller community, a less isolated community, or some 
other desired social environment. 

Sometimes circumstances outside the college force the student to 
change his goals and plans regardless of positive motivation for col- 
lege. T he most obvious and Irecpient instance during the past i>o years 
has been the military service rec|uirement, which in war time ac- 
counted for the largest percentage of dropouts. Although the number 
of students drafted from college now is small, the Selec tive Service re- 
quirement still influences some students to drop out in cmlcr to enter 
the armed forces, and it influences others to continue at college iti 
order to remain exempt from military service. 

There are either unavoidable, and often unexpected, environmental 
circumstances that cause dropouts. Among these are death or serious 
illness in the family, or a father losing his job or being transferred 
afar. Attrition studies show that these factors account for a relatively 
small niiiiiber of dropouts. 

The paucity of research on motivational change and conflict as it 
affects attrition has already been noted. There arc, however, existing 
studies that should not be overlooked by anyone working in this area. 
A doctoral thesis by Craven (1951) contains a number of observations 
on family relationships and attrition; an investigation by Rust and 
Ryan (1955) that fails to relate students* reports on parental attitudes 
and interests to academic achievement in college; a doctoral thesis 
by Weigand (1951) that shows that discrepancy between students’ 
desired occupations and their actua* occupational and curricular 
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choices are significantly related to academic failure. Rut the key (jucs- 
lions remain unanswered. What are the motivational changes in col- 
lege students that lead to success and satisfaction in academic activity? 
What arc the motivalional changes that cause students to leave col- 
lege for success and satisfaction elsewhere? To what extent is it pos- 
sible for students to reconcile and overcome differences between their 
personal goals and interests and those of the collegiate institution? 'I’o 
what extent is it possible for the college to accept and work with in- 
diviilual dilicrences in student goals anti interests? 

Attrition owing to motivational causes has been widespread and es- 
sentially irieducible. The writer believes that a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of basic research in the psychology and sociology of college stu- 
dents is recjuired to improve this situation. 

AdjustmenL To reca|iitidatc, academic dilliculty has been found 
in approximately one-third of college thopouts, and motivational dif- 
ficulty has been aset il)c*d to an even larger number. 

The adjustment of college dropouts is still another (juestion — how 
do these students get along, personally, emotionally, socially? Survey 
findings indicate that the dropouts who leport feelings of dissatis- 
faction in the personal or social lealm are in the minority. Iflert 
(1957) found that only I5^v ol 2580 disc ontinuees said that they were 
“lonesome and unha[)py“ and they gave this leasoii little importance 
in the decision to leave school. The writer reviewed eleven studies 
concerned with this tyj)e of student reaction and the percentage of 
dropouts with jjersonal dissatisfaction was in the ^ 1 % to 179? range 
with a median value of 10%. 

Clinical observation suggests that the percentage of dropouts with 
sc^me degree of emotional difficulty is much higher. Farnsworth (1959) 
states: “No reliable statistics are available as to how many ol those 
who leave college do so because of emotional conflicts. However, we 
have gc^od reason to believe tb it in some iiistittitions the pioportion 
is considerably more than ball.” Among the psychological charac- 
teristics that have been attributed to unsuccessful students are im- 
maturity (Farnsworth et al., 1955; (iilmoie, 1951; Woods and C^hase, 
19^57): rebellion and nonconformity (Farnsworth et al., 1955; FTeed- 
man, 1950; Woods and (Hiase, 19.^7): worry and anxiety (Freedman, 
i95(); C;ilniorc. 1951); social inadecpiacy (Freedman, 195!')); nonadapta- 
bility (Weigand, 1951); lack of independence and responsibility (Grace, 
1957) ; the more severe emotional difficulties including neurosis, char- 
acter disorder, or psychosis (Darling, 1955; F’arnsworth et al., 1955; 
Harrison, i95()): and others. 
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There is thus a discrepancy in results when one asks whether emo- 
tional maladjustment is an important I’actor in attrition. The dropouts 
themselves give relatively little weight to these variables, the clini- 
cians considerably more. Considerations of both reliability anti va- 
lidity are involved in this discrepancy. One questions the accuracy 
of measurements of personal adjustment when questionnaires contain 
single items on these complex variables, when dropouts report in 
retrospect or when they are planning application to another college, 
and when routine college rccortls are re-examined for evitlcnce of 
emotional difficulty. Likewise, one questions the reliability of clini- 
cal observations that cannot be confirmed without controls involv- 
ing randomly selected, successful students. Indeed, Fredericksen and 
Schrader (1951) found that fio'/ of a large sample of students drawn 
from several colleges reported tiiat they felt worry and anxiety oc- 
casionally and i>oV< felt this way IreqiuMitly, regardless of academic 
success or failure. And the validity problems here are perha])s most 
important. Clinicians are undoubtedly talking about quite dilfeient 
things when they evaluate “adjustment.” 'Fhe student who is seen 
as immature or rebellious or nonadaptable does not necessarily see 
himself in these terms. 

Then what can be said about adjustment and attrition? First, 10 to 
ol dropouts rcqiort that personal adjustment problems are in- 
volved in their leaving school. Second, many clinicians belicwe that 
these problems are much incjit; jnevalent. 'I’hird, it is dillicult to prove 
that the large dropout population is, in fact, different Irom the large 
graduate populaticjn w'ith regard to the incidence of peisonal or 
social maladjustment at college. 

Mercer (1941) draws the following conclusion from an attrition 
study that employed iw'o independent ratings of adviscjis’ lec'ords: 
“ . . . there have been no difficulties given as a reason for leaving 
ccjllege that have not been encountered by students in the high rank- 
ing and low ranking (graduating) groups.” 

Nor were significant dillerences found in controlled studies using the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory (Griffiths, 1945), the MMPI (Palubinskas, 
1952), and a developmental scale (Webster, 195!)). The Rorschath 
failed to differentiate between academic underachievers and over- 
achievers in two studies (Pearlman, 1952; Ryan, 1951). On the other 
hand, there have been some reported correlations between attrition 
and test scores in studies employing the Bell (Fischer, 1943), certain 
MMPI scales (Grace, 1957), the Rorschach (M unroe, 1945) and ratings 
of social development (Alexander and Woodruff, 1940). Furthermore, 
there were an undue number of “j)'"oblem diagnoses’' among with- 
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drawals from one class at Harvard (Monks and Heath, 1954) and 
there were a disprojjortionate number of “psychological complaints" 
in the medical records of one sample of withdrawals from C^ornell 
University. 

To siimmari/c, certain instances of leaving college arc clearly due to 
personal and social maladjushncnt at college bin this is probably true 
for only a minor fraction of the total (lro|>oin po[)iilation. Further 
understanding of emotional, personal, and social maladjustment in 
attrition awaits more precise definition of these concepts and more 
rigorous testing of their aftccts. 

There have been several studies of attrition in relation to social 
adjustment measured in behavioral terms. For example, the recent 
pjovernmental survey showed that: “Neither the type of activity nor 
the amount of time devoted to extra-curricular activities during the 
first registration period is related to length of attendance in college" 
(Ilfcrt, 1957). The results of other studies confirm this conclusion or 
show some jjositive correlation between academic success at college and 
participation in cxtracunicular activities (Gable, 1957; Harris, 1910; 
Mercer, 1941). T he icseardi evidence does not stij)port the common 
notion that dropouts are lrcc|uently caused by overparticipation in 
extracuiTicular iictivilies. Similarly, fraternity or sorority meinber- 
shif) is not generally a deterrent to graduation, for several studies (If- 
fert, 1957; T hompson, 1953; Vogt, i9-'9) indicate that: “Students who 
were members or pledges of fraternities or sororities had better per- 
sistence records and graduation rates in the institutions of first regis- 
tiation than noii-memViers” (lllert, 1957). 

TTicrc has been sufheient research in this area to cpiestion some of 
the assumptions made in university circles concerning harmful affects 
of extracurricular and social activity upon academic progress. There 
has not been sufficient research to enable universities to reduce attri- 
tion by aclo])ting cxtracunicular policy based on ])ertinent. demon- 
strated fact. In particular, the e is a dearth of research on the co- 
educational aspects of extracurricular activity, the effects of diflering 
sex ratios in campus enrollments, dating and marriage patterns, sexual 
problems and solutions, as these relate to attritii^n. These factors have 
promineme in the personal counseling of college dropouts and are of 
some institutional significance in view of recent coeducational ar- 
rangements for student dormitories, dining, and recreational facilities. 

Illness and injury. Dropouts due to illness and injury have been 
recognized through four decades of attrition research. These constitute 
a relatively small but significant fraction of the total dropout popula- 
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tion. In i8 sludies reviewed, the percentage of dropouts citing medical 
reasons was, on the average, 8%. Similarly, Iflert found that 7% 
of male discontinuees and 10% of female discontinuces attributed 
“some importance” to medical factors (Iffert, 1957). 

It is again necessary to point out that the attrition rate for any 
category of reasons, including medical, depends upon the particular 
collegiate environment. Data from Cornell University indicate that 
more than 90'/. ol the student body seeks medical attention during 
the four-year toJlege stay and 42% will be hospitalized at least briefly. 
Many withdrawals fot medical reasons are prevented when proper 
medical care is available at the college. Thus, availability of medical 
care, and other factors, contribute to variability in the percentage of 
dropouts due to illness and injury and the range was 1% to 24 
in the studies reviewed. 

No evidence was uncovered that withdrawals, as a group, have more 
inherent physical disability than other students. The Cornell data 
show no dillerences between withdraw^als, academic: failures, and other 
students with reference to: significant deviations in medical histories; 
chronic: disorders found in pre-entrance physical examinations; phy- 
sique ratings by physicians; number of clinic visits at college (when 
length of college stay is controlled); incidence of most common medi- 
cal complaints at college. In the same area, Lerner and Martin (1955) 
found that the attrition rate for women with physical handicaps en- 
tering Hunter College was lower than that for the college at large. 
Apparently medical factors arc specific to a relatively small fraction 
of the students who drop out from ccdlcgc. Even within this group 
these factors may be overestimated when independent medical evi- 
dence is absent because student explanations of withdrawal on medi- 
cal grounds find easy acceptance both at college and at home. 

Fortunately, student deaths do not contribute materially to attri- 
tion. The yearly death rate in the full-time college population is es- 
timated at approximately 1 per 1000. Hie majority of these tragedies 
arc due to accidents, frequently involving motor vehicles. 

Illness or death in the student’s family is also responsible for a 
certain number of withdrawals from college. In fact, the percentage 
citing family medical factors was approximately the same as the per- 
centage citing personal medical factors among the 2580 dropouts 
who responded to Ificrt’s (1957) cjuestionnairc. Dropouts due to family 
medical crises may reflect a change in the student’s financial status. 

Finances, Financial difficulty is an important cause of college at- 
trition. Pertinent evidence includes: 
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1. Personal financial (lillicultics were ranked third in importance 
as a reason for leaving college by the men and women surveyed by 
Iffert (1957). 

2. in lO of 21 studies reviewed by this writer finances were rated as 
one of tlie three most important fac tors in attrition. 

3. The median annual income of parents of nongraduating students 
hits been found to be significantly less than that of parents whose chil- 
dren graduate (llfert, 1957). 

I’hc relationship between students* financial status and success cm* 
failure at college is complicated by several considerations: 

1. The costs of attending college vary greatly frcjin one institution 
to another, as do the colleges* resources in scholarships and loans. 

2. Studies on the relationship between financial status and attrition 
recjuire careful controls on academic ability because the good student 
frec|ucntly has more scholarship aid. 

3. The impoi tame of financial difficulty in attrition is overestimated 
if students find this reason more permissible than lack of motivation 
or lack of ability. 

4. Self-support and part-time work arc poor indicators of success 
or failure at college. Two reviews of the literature show no consistent 
relationships between self-support and college grades (Harris, 1910; 
Strang, 1937), four studies show no clear relationships between this 
variable and attrition ((hooper, 1928; Ciable, 1957; llfert, 1957; Strabel. 
1935), and three studies suggest that self-suppcm actually enhances 
chances of graduation (Mercer, 1(943; T hompson, 1(953; Weigand, 

•950- 

5. Willi ihc lapicl increase in college tuition and expenses in re- 
cent yeais, particularly in private instiluiions, there has been a marked 
expansion of scholarship and loan funds. The federal government, 
many state governments, corporations, and alumni, have all contrib- 
uted considerably more money for student financial aid. The col- 
lege cost and financial aid situation is in a slate of flux at this time. 

For thc.se reasons there is no meaningful statistic for the extent of 
attrition nationally due to student financial difficulty. Among the 
leading causes of dropouts financial problems rank next to motiva- 
tional and study problems and are found in a substantial minority 
of the students who leave college before the undergraduate degree 
work is complete. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

This review of the litenmirc on college dropouts points up the need 
for basic research with emphasis on student motivation in specified 
college environments. Certain questions should be carefully con- 
sidered in the design and conduct ol future research. 

The student. What characteristics of students need further study? 
Demographic factois and scholastic aptitude and performance have 
been thoroughly investigated. But college students arc growing, striv- 
ing, feeling, thinking, aspiring individuals. In much prior reseaidi 
“the student is classified rather than understoocr’; luture researdi 
might well “attempt insight into the frame of reference of the student 
himself” (Craven, 1951). As Feder (1950) notes: ”'I'he failure on the 
j)art of most colleges and universities to study clinically the causes 
of student mortality has denied to administrative olliccrs and faculties 
valuable information in the area of serving constituent needs.” We 
need to know more about what really motivates the successfid college 
student, whether these motives be personal and essentially alfeciive 
or academic and essentially rational. 

The college. Sanford (1956) asks: “How can one discuss attrition 
without recognition of the goals of the insliluiion, i.c., the (|ualiiies 
to be fostered in students, means of progress in these directions, and 
degrees of success?” Tn research concerned with the tabulation or im- 
mediate prediction of dropouts institutional variables have typically 
been taken for granted or treated as constants. The viewpoint and 
methodology of the cultural anthropologist are needed here to assess 
the forceful and changing demands of the college upon its students. 
These environmental pressures are both formal, e.g., the stated aca- 
demic rc(|uirements of the institution, and informal, e.g., the oppor- 
tunities for daily social contact, for castial association with faculty 
and advisors, and arrangements for housing and dining. Indeed, 
Craven (1951) found withdrawals from one university more concerned 
with these “inescapable realities of everyday life” than with the or- 
ganized aspects of student life. ' 

The attrition rate itself can be an environmental factc^r causing 
dropouts, for “the entire college atmosphere, both intellectual and 
social, is dillerent on a campus wheT*c almost the entire student body 
will graduate from that on a campus where only a minority of the 
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entering stiidenfs will graduate” (Farnsworth et al., 1955). Rigorous 
research on these environmental determinants of attrition “might ob- 
tain evidence that the phenomenon had less to do with factors in 
the student than with a certain condition in the college itself, and 
this condition might immediately assume greater practical importance 
than withdrawal because it was now perceived as something that af- 
fected all the students” (Sanfortl, 1956). 

Research procedures. What research procedures should be used in 
future investigations of attrition? Obviously procedures must be ap- 
propriate to the objectives of a particular study, but assumptions in 
future research should be carefully loimulated in the light of what 
is now known and not known about the attrition process. 

First, piior research does not permit the assumption that colleges 
have information on their dropouts and know the reasons for these 
dropouts. Both Macintosh (194H) and Me Neeley (1939) found tliat 
many institutions possess no knowledge concerning a substantial ])cr- 
centage of diopouts and (aaveii (1951) had to abandon a canvass of 
advisors and instructois because of the high i)er(eniage of blank and 
incomplete returns. Until colleges develo[) mote interest and better 
information with regard to dioj)outs, most rc^searchers will have to 
de\ise inocedurcs for collecting original data apjrropriate to their re- 
search aims. 

Scccjnd, we can assume multic aiisalit) in attrition. Tabulations of 
leasons into neat, mutually exclusive categories (e.g., academic 

reasons | financial reasons-] '///t medical reasons — 100'/, of 

dropouts) simply do not cope with the realities ol college diopouts and 
.ire of little \alue. It has been well established that the typical drop- 
out is due to a “complex of causes ’ (F;ii nsworth, 1959: Fedor, 1950; 
Iffert, 1957; Pope, 19.^1). It is also hclj)ful to distinguish between 
causes of jii imary and causes of secondary impoiiance, and there is 
some possibility that a conibinr.iioii of causes has a cumulative effect 
that leads to withdrawal (Pope, 1931). 

riiird, we cannot assume that outcomes (e.g., jobs, marriage, mili- 
tary service) and causes of attrition are e(|uivalent. As Mercer sug- 
gests, analysis in terms ol outcome's may obscure the causes that exist 
in the college situation (Mercer, 1913). If the researcher automatically 
assumes that withdrawal from college must represent failure or mal- 
'?djustment his research procedures wa’ll miss causal factors important 
in many dropouts. For example, some students withdraw because they 
have obtained the academic or personal satisfactions sought at col- 
lege (Gable, 1957; West, 1928). For other students withdrawal may 
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be a positive and satisfactory solution to problems of an academic, psy- 
chological, social, or financial nature. Sanford (1956) notes: . . in- 

creased knowledge of the withdrawal phenomenon might, quite con- 
ceivably, lead to the conclusion that the college should have more 
rather than fewer dropouts; perhaps too many students were remain- 
ing in the college after they reached a level ol maturity such that fur- 
ther growth could only be stimulated elsewhere; or perhaps the ad- 
mission of more students of the type who tended to drop out would 
be a means for changing the college in some desired way.” In any 
event, research in attrition should clearly distinguish between out- 
comes and causes and should allow for the possibility that reasons for 
withdrawal can be positive and desirable from the viewpoint of the 
student or that of the institution. 

Fourth, the reliability and validity of data on dropouts cannot be 
assumed. 'Fesls of reliability and validity are infrequently encountered 
in this literal lire and these are necessary whenever ihe research ob- 
jective is to predict success or failure at college in order to modily 
admissions and other institutional procedures. 

Changing times, flow will attrition be affected by the apparent in- 
tellectual and cultural renaissance among our young people? By the 
vast number of college apj)licants? By the growth in colleges and 
junior colleges? By the tremendous researdi bindcn that colleges have 
assumed in the national interest? By change and growing coni])lexity 
within colleges as they struggfe to meet these lesponsibilities? 

Of course, no one knows the answers, but two things are clear. Ther e 
is need for continuing re-examination of the fads about attrition 
that serve as the bases for current policy cm admissions, insttuciion, 
grading, and counseling. There must be vigerrous basic research on 
the business of going to college and learning, so that the colleges, 
always with limited resources, will know how to foster maximum in- 
tellectual development in the maximum number ol students. 
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PART 


VI 

INTERACTIONS 
OF STUDENTS 
AND EDUCATORS 

T he chapters in this section are all addressed to the wholeness 
of I he c ollege. In seeking explanations of observed phenom- 
ena or in studying tlie elfects of particidar processes the authors have 
roamcHl freely over the vast area of student-college interaciion, and 
used, among others, all the major analytic categories that deter rnincHl 
the organization of this volume — the entering student, academic pro- 
cedures, student society and student culture, pcriorniance in the role 
of student, and educational eflccts. Thus, Dr. Fishman, in his treat- 
ment of the problem of selection, considers it in relation to philoso- 
phies of education, criteria of educational success, the developmental 
goals and status of the student, and the contrasts betw^een the college 
environment and the high school environmemt. Dr. Stern is primarily 
concerned with the cjuestion of how similar educational outcomes may 
be achieved with students having markedly different personality struc- 
tures, and in his consideration of “appropriate educational prcjce- 
clures” he ranges fr om particular kinds of techniques cif classroom dis- 
.cussion to the atmosi)here or major culture of the college as a whole. 
Mr. Jencks and Professor Riesman evaluate Harvard’s ijo-year experi- 
meni with its residential houses and the implications of this experi- 
ence for the task of creating an intellectual community; in doing so 
they prc.scnt a picture of Harvard that is comparable to the vignettes 
offered in C^hapter 3. Dr. Taylor, in the only chapter in this book that 
attends closely to the role of administration in higher education, fo- 
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ruses upon the role of campus authority in the development of the 
individual student, and he shows that the kinds and degrees of power 
exercised by the administration and the faculty have effects in all 
areas of the student’s life. 

As in other parts of this book, chapters that treat of areas in which 
much research has been done or with problems that lentl themselves 
to attack by highly developed (juantitative methods come first (Fish- 
man and Stern), while chapters dealing with frontier areas and relying 
mainly on participant observation or the case study come later (jencks 
and Kiesman, and Taylor). 

Stern shows in (Chapter 21 that students who store high on his scale 
for measuring “stcreopathy-authoritarianism” behave in various char- 
acteristic ways in college, and obtain lower grades than do studenls 
who score low on his scale. Fishman toncludes from his leview of 
studies that have sought to predict grades in college that the most suc- 
cessful predictors have been high school grades and a standartli/ed 
measure of scholastic aptitude. When these two measures have been 
combined the average multiple correlation with Ireshman grades has 
been in the neighborhood of .55. Why, then, if one is interested in 
predicting grades in college — an “intellective criterion’’-- does he 
not stipi)lement the “intellective predictors” — high school grades and 
aptitude — with a “nonintellective predictor’’ such as siereopathy-au- 
thoritarianism? It turns out that lOH investigatois during the decade 
1948 to 1958 had just this idea; and that the gain in multiple coirela- 
tion obtained by adding a personality test score to one or boih of the 
usual intellective predic tors has usually been less than 

It is through his consideration of the reasons for this stale of af- 
fairs that Fishman is led to a critique of current research on selec- 
tion, and to proposals for a new apj)roach that uses new theoretical 
foundations. One of the main reasons why combining personality 
tests with high school grades and aptitude docs not imj^rovc predic- 
tion of college grades, Fishman points out, is because such tests, al- 
though correlated with college grades, arc also correlatetl with high 
school grades and aptitude; in other words, what the tests measure is 
so similar to what is already being measured by high school grades 
and aptitude that they add virtually nothing to the accuracy of 
prediction. High school grades, after all, are based on performance 
over a considerable period of time; they arc a kind of “life story in 
capsule form,” and frequently they are “indices of how closely the stu- 
dent’s personality agrees with the model of the preferred personality 
of the middle-class academic world.” Since college grades are often 
indices of this same preference, it is small wonder that high school 
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grades arc the best predictors of them. One might say that if high 
school students could be induced to remain as they arc, and if col- 
leges could be made to resemble high schools even more than they do 
now, then the predictive coefficients would be higher. Happily the 
correlation is only .55. Students do change during the school to col- 
lege transition and colleges arr different from high schools. Thus the 
best way to improve prediction of college performance is not so much 
by getting fuller and fuller pictures of the high school personality 
but by coming to grips with “contingency factors/' the events that in- 
tervene between the taking of measures in high sc hool and the outcome 
in which one is interested. 'I’his means utilizing theory concerning the 
develo])tnent of students anti concerning the ways in which factors in 
the college environment may be expected to inlltience performance. On 
the basis of such theory and, more spec ilic ally, on the basis of varying 
assum|3tic)ns concerning the presence of, and interaction between, in- 
dividual and institutional changes, Fishman pioct‘eds to intioduce a 
mull ivariate framework embracing nine different strategics for studies 
of selection and guidance. Fishman's theory calls for attention to the 
need for criteria of college performance in addition icj grades or aca- 
demic honors, but, believing as he does that intellective criteria will 
continue to dominate the American higher educational scene, he 
limits himself in this theoretical model to this latter type of criterion. 
But nonintellectivc faclcjrs enter into eight of the nine strategies; in 
five of these eight the nonintellcctive factors arc contingency factois 
that moderate predictions of academic performance but cannot readily 
be incorporated into the predictions themselves. Struck by the im- 
j)ortance ol such factors Fishman is led to call tor a moratorium on 
l>jedi(tion of the usual scut, and he suggests, in their stead, studies 
of how coll(.*gc environments might be arranged “in order to make 
academic predictions based on individual potcaitial and achievement 
come true.'' 

Fishman's proposals, if carried out, would integrate studies of pre- 
diction with the kind of soc iai-j)sychoIogical investigation that has 
been accented throughout this volume. What in the logic ol predic- 
tion are “contingency lactors" are, in the flame of reference of those 
• concerned with the development of students in college, the heart of 
the educational process. Several contributors to this volume, in addi- 
tion to Fishman, have called for studies that might show how dif- 
ferent educational procedures can lead to desirable outcomes in dif- 
ferent types of students. 

No one has come to closer grips with the problem than has Stern, 
in woik reported in his chapter. His work, with Cope, on the moclifi- 
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cation of the academic j)erformances of sicreopalhic-authoritarian stu- 
dents is one of the very few educational experiments that is based 
upon a dynamic tlieory of personality. Stern's measure of stereopathy- 
authoritarianism dilferentiates four types of students — “authoritar- 
ians," “antiauthoritarians," the “irrational," and the “rational." I’he 
fad that a student's type was predictive of grades, and of other per- 
formances such as withdrawal from college and ways of stutlying aiul 
learning, wms not enough. I’he question was whether appropriate 
educational procedures could bring the authoritarian students' level 
of academic performance up to that of the “anliauihoritarian" and 
the “rational" students. The experiment showed that this can be 
done. A course in citizenship was divided into ihree seciions, one 
composed exclusively of authoritarians, another of aiitiauthorilarians, 
and the third of rationals, all three sections being taught by the same 
instructor — who w'as unaware of the particular characteristics of the 
three classes. It turned out that the authoritarians not only did better 
academically than similar students in other classes to which they had 
been assigned at random, but also that tlie authoritai ians of the ex- 
perimental section did as well on the final common objective examina- 
tion as the students in the other two experimental seciions. Moreover, 
the authoritarians were the only group that showed academic gains. 

Stern then goes on to consider, within a more general concejitual 
framework, relationships between types of student personalities and 
types of institutional environments. Here he introduces the Activities 
Index, for me isuring dispositions ol personality, and the College (ihai- 
acteristics Index for measuring the various kinds of j)icssures that 
are brought to bear upon students in colleges. It is shown that the 
systematic and quantitative descriptions of student bodies and ol col 
lege environments that these instruments yield are icailily (onfirmed 
by knowledgeable observers on the scene and arc in keeping with 
what one who knew the major general characteristics ol the college, 
e.g., public or private, denominational or secular, would expect. And 
since the terms of the dcscrij:)tions arc derived from ])ersonality theory, 
the way is opened to the investigation of numerous hypotheses con- 
cerning such important matters as how student bodies are composed, 
how colleges come to exert the pressures that they do, how images 
of colleges are built up in the minds of the public and what kinds 
of colleges exert the most influence upon the attitudes and values of 
students or are most productive of scholars. 

When the reader has become familiar with Stern's scheme he will 
be able, as he reads the chapters of Jenc ks and Riesman and of Tay- 
lor, to ask himself how Harvard and Sarah Lawrence College might 
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look when described in the terms of the scheme and how they iniglit 
compare with the types of institutions that Stern exemplifies in de- 
tail. For in both of the ( oik hiding chapters of this part, we arc told 
enough about the colleges under consuletaiion to make such applica- 
tions of the scheme ])ossiblc. Indeed, if Stern has not already arranged 
with the authorities and students at Harvard to have his indices filled 
out by the students and masters at the various houses one might hope 
that he could do so. jencks and Riesman show that the relations of 
the houses to the Harvard community are in important lespects anal- 
ogous to the relations of colleges to the larger American s()ciety. The 
recruiting activities of the houses and the critcTia on which Harvard 
frc*shmen base their selections — particularly their use of stereotypes 
of the houses — are made the objects of special study by Jencks and 
Riesman, and their hypotheses coiuerning the processes ol Harvard 
as microcosm can lead, through testing in other locations, to general 
truths about American higher education. 

But the allocation ol students to houses, according to myth and 
according to lealily, is but one asj)ect of the workings ol the Harvard 
experiment in residential education. We are given the whole story: 
Why the houses were, in 1929, considered necessary— -in the light of 
developments in American education ami Ametican society at large 
— how the institution ol the houses changed Harvard, what life in the 
houses is like, how the social life ol the college 1 elates to the academic 
life. Above all, we are offered an evaluation ol this experiment in 
residential education, d'he basis lor this evaluation is what the houses 
contiibute to the intellectual de\elopment ol the students — and here 
is meant intellectual as opposed, not just to the social, but to the 
academic with its em|)hasis on preprofc\ssional education and grades 
and on work instc'ad of leisure. By this standard the houses come off 
well. 15 ut not well enough. JcMicks and Ric*sman want a true intel- 
lectual community, and in their consideration ol its necessary condi- 
tions the Harvard House Systeiii appears as a good beginning. 

'The llaivard experiment anci then the Sarah Lawrence expc*riment. 
It is notc'worthy that jencks and Ric*sman and Harold Taylor take 
it so much for granted that education is experimental that they do 
not trouble to state this proposition; thev simply exemplify it in their 
work. Just as Jencks and Riesmaii si/e up the picscnt situatic^n at 
Harvard and propose new things to try, Taylor recounts things that 
have been tried at Sarah Lawrence dining the years of its existence, 
evaluates the cllects of these things and suggests what ought to be tried 
now. 

Taylor's chapter is progressive education brought up to date. 
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Judging by his story the events at Sarah Lawrence seem to parallel 
those of other colleges that started with devotion to progressive ideals, 
including the ideal of a completely autonomous, self-governing student 
community. They went through a period of enthusiasm and high ad- 
venture, found success in the eyes of the world, relaxed, and then saw 
the old guard come in for their innings. Particulaily striking in the 
Sarah Lawrence story is the role of the students; this is something 
that we know about in the present case because the officials of the col- 
lege always made the activities of students an object of research. We 
are offered here the results of a comj>rchensive cjuestionnaire that was 
filled out by Sarah Lawrence students in 1052. It is clear that at this 
time a great many of the stiulents. perhaps a majority, were seeking 
some kind of escape from freedom; that is to say, they desired more 
structure in the curriculum, more adult supervision of social life, more 
participation by the faculty in matters that had been left to student 
government. Indeed, looking at the responses to the (jiiestionnaire one 
cannot escape the impression that a substantial number of Stern’s 
stereopathic-authoritarian students had somehow found theii way 
into the college — perhaps because its public image had changed radi- 
cally since the Thirties. (Be it noted, however, that 31 9 ^ of the re- 
spondents thought there should be more, rather than less, free disc mis- 
sion in the classrooms.) Taylor believes that the students of the Filtics 
were really different, in attitudes and values and peisonality needs, 
from those of the Thirties apd Forties, and he is inclined to attribute 
this to the changing times. But he rccogni/es the legitimacy of some ol 
the students’ complaints about too much laisse/ faire, and we can 
imagine that he has had to listen to many people say “I told you so.” 
Undoubtedly the students were not the only ones who favored change 
in the direction of a traditional college regimen. 

But Taylor has no notion of returning to an authoritai ian set-up; 
nor to the kind of all-out permissiveness or laissez faire that char- 
acteri/ed some of the early progressive schools. Fhe progressive way, 
in his view, lies through increased understanding of the complex 
interactions between the administration and faculty on the one hand 
and the develojjing personalities of the students on the other. If stu- 
dents are not to be permitted to escape from freedom, then the faculty 
cannot permit themselves to escaj>e from authority; they have to stand 
for something, and they have to enter prominently into the lives of 
the students. "I'hey must realize that indejicndence is not something 
that can be given tc3 students, but rather something that they may 
ultimately achieve. Independence is based upon inner control. This 
is not to be attained, or consolidated, in college through authoritarian 
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discipline nor through permissiveness for which studcnis are not pre- 
pared; it is to be attained through the experience of relationships with 
adults who are willing to govern events in accordance with knowledge 
of the student’s developmental stage and in the interest of values that 
the student may learn to appreciate. 

It is a paradox, though an understandable one, that spokesmen for 
institutions at the head of ‘the academic procession” are, of all edu- 
cators, often the most articulate about the shortcomings of their insti- 
tutions and most insistent about reform. Many educational researches 
or studies of particular colleges or universities conclude that there 
should be instituted something like the Harvard House System or 
sometliing like the Sarah Lawrence System — if only they were not so 
expensive! Yet, when we are offered close looks at tliese systems, as we 
are in (Chapters 22 and 23, one of otir strongest impressions is ol how 
much there is left to be desired. This is due in part, no dotibt, to the 
fact that institutions that are fundamentally confident of themselves 
are not reliutant to reveal, or even to dwell upon, their mistakes and 
shortcomings; but it is due more to the plain fact that it is very dillicull 
to change students in desired ways, very dillicult, even, to know what 
arc the conditions and processes of developmental change. Nothing 
in this volume is bett(?r calculated than Chapters 22 and 23 to drive 
this point home. As we become increasingly familiar with the kinds of 
(Oinplexities pointed out in these chapters, we gain a better apprecia- 
tion of why it is so difficult to jnedict “success” in college, of why 
Fishman urges that specialists in prediction concentrate on con- 
tingency factors, and of why Stern regards the College Characteristic 
Index as but a first step toward the delineation of college environ- 
ments. F^ducational research — if anyone needs to be reminded — has a 
long way to go. 



JoshtM A. Fishman 


Some Social-Psychological 
Theory for Selecting and 
Guiding College Students 


THE SETTING OF CURRENT SELECTION AND 
GUIDANCE PROBLEMS 

D uring most of the 19th century Anicritnn colleges needed 
neither a philosophy of admission nor a procedure of selec- 
tion. Secondary schools and colleges were really two phases of the 
same educational progiam. Hiey served essentially identical cli(‘riteles. 
College preparatory secondary schools — and there were very lew sec- 
ondary schools of any other type — tlid not complain that their cui- 
ricula were dominated by the colleges. Colleges did not complain that 
they could never be quite sure just what it was that applicants had 
studied in secondary school nor just what their grades implied with 
respect to level of proficiency. Parents and teachers responsible for 
guiding the young toward appropriate colleges did not complain that 
they were uninformed as to what the various colleges were like or what 
they wanted in an applicant. In fact, it was often a foregone con- 
clusion as to which candidate would go to which college to study 

Note. Sections of this paper were originally presented at the (’onferenre on 
Selection and Educational DidcrCntiation held at the University of California, 
Berkeley, May 25-27, 1959. 1 wish to express my gratitude to Natalie RogolT, John 
French, Donald Thistlcthwaite, and particularly Charles McArthur for their valu- 
able criticisms of the earlier drafts from which 1 have profited so much in the 
preparation of this final version. 
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what, and the dropout, flunk-out and transfer rates were low indeed. 
Given this set of circumstances, problems of admission and selection 
were few and of a low order of intensity from the point of view of 
institutional or national well-being. 

The above description is probably somewhat ovcrideali/cd, but, like 
the story of the young George Washingion and his cherry tree, it is 
instructive primarily in terms of its contrasts with what we know to be 
present-day reality. Today, American secondary schools and colleges 
frequently pursue quite separate, if not antithetical, educational pro- 
grams. They may serve very diflerent clienteles in terms of geo- 
graphical origins and social compositions. Thus many colleges are 
faced by the need to select their freshman class from applicants coming 
from all over the country (and, in some cases, from all over the world), 
with widely varying family backgrounds and cultural traditions. What 
is more, these applicants arrive presenting credentials from secondary 
schools that vary widely in the content and in the quality of their cur- 
ricular offerings, but that are as one in their objection to having any- 
one dictate to them in this respect. Faced by the problem ol rendeiing 
commensurable all sorts of graders, courses, and curricula, American 
lolleges have come to depend upon selection and guiilance techniques 
that inaximi/e descriptive impartiality and niinimi/e proscriptive im- 
plications. With the development of the Army Alpha examinations, 
American psychometry had provided the reliable and objective mass 
measurements that have enabled the country’s colleges to sort ap- 
plicants without being overly burdened with matters of phiiosophy or 
theory. I'hus, the problems and procedures of college admission and 
selection in our country bear a direct relationship to the peculiarly 
tlecentrali/cd, unstandardized, and informally coordinated function- 
ing of our secondary and higher education and to the developmental 
history of our educational institutions. 

Even under ‘'normal” condiiions, the above situation would fully 
jusiify serious concern for the more rational management of admissiem 
and selection in American colleges. Even “normal” conditions would 
be suflicient to render the philosophical and the empirical problems 
in this area extremely complicated. However, the conditions surround- 
ing college admission and selection today are currently far from 
normal. The explosion in college-going has brought about a geometric 
increase in the number of applicants without anything like a similar 
increase in college facilities. In addition, the growing precariousness 
i>f America’s international position has focused the spotlight of in- 
quiry and publicity on every aspect of higher education. As a result, 
those concerned with the philoso|)hical and the empirical foundations 
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of admission and selection are aware of more than the usual amount 
of public and professional pressure to introduce greater clarity and 
effectiveness into this field. 

“Admissions" represents a theory of administrative action based 
upon knowledge of the interaction between a given college environ- 
ment and various crucial characteristics of the applicant population. 
Selection and guidance represent the techniques and procedures 
through which this “philosophy" is implemented. Although logically 
these procedures should be tlerived from pre-existing theory, it is not 
unusual in the world of affairs for philosophy to be patched together 
out of the exigencies of organizational procedure. The pressures for 
improved selection have been so great that in the past quarter century 
no less than one thousand studies have been undertaken in order to 
validate and improve the techniques at hand. Since but little con- 
ceptual clarification has been advanced to accompany the growing dis- 
play of statistics, test booklets, and data-processing machinery, my 
goal in this paper is to attempt some theoretical considerations — as 
well as some practical solutions — from the vantage point of social 
psychology. If social psychologists can be of any real help to measure- 
ment specialists, deans of admission, and directors of guidance, it may 
well be that, at the same time, the latter will be of some service to 
social psychology as well. 

Current findings, A recent review of all of the college guidance and 
selection studies completed during the decade 1948 to 1958 (Fishman 
and Pasanella, 1960),^ including both published and unpublished 
sources, has made me very much aware of whiit many must have long 
suspected, namely, that this research area is undoubtedly among those 
most intensively investigated in the entire field of educational research. 
There are certainly not many other topics that would yield 580 studies 
within a single decade, many of them translated into ongoing opera- 
tions and routini/ed for use in educational institutions. Indeed, it 
would hardly seem to be too much of an exaggeration to say that 
nearly every investigator of higher education has done a stiuly predict- 

’ In this work wc not only had the benefit of the assistance and good ofTices of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, which I gratefully acknowledge here, hut 
wc also benefited by an opportunity to examine preliminary drafts of related re- 
views currently being conducted for the Board by Professors Irving Lorge and Paul 
Lazarsfcld, both of Columbia University. 1 wish to express my sincere thanks to 
both of them, although they arc by no means responsible for the interpretations and 
conclusions at which 1 have arrived partially as a result of my familiarity with 
their work. 
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ing college achievement or adjustment. It also seems that every in- 
vestigator has done only one such study. 

What is the upshot ol all ol this research on college selection and 
guidance? Unfortunaiely, it can all be suniinari/.ed rather briefly. The 
most usual predictors are high school grades and scores on a stand- 
ardized measure of scholastic aptitude. The usual criterion is the fresh- 
man average. The average muitiple correlation obtained when aiming 
the usual predictors at the usual criterion is approximately .55.* The 
gain in the multiple correlation upon adding a personality test score 
to one or both of the usual predictors, ho.'ding the criterion constant, 
is usually less than -{-.05. 


THE ROLE OF NONINTELLEC^TIVE FACTORS 

If the current state of affairs in college selection and guidance re- 
seanh is disturbing, it is not only because the magnitude of our 
predictions leaves so much to be desired. Rather, it is because so many 
are still doing exactly the same kinds of things that were being done 
two decades ago ((iarrett, 1919) and even four decades ago ()ordan, 
1920) — and getting exactly the same magnitude of results. This is 
particularly saddening in view of the growing number of studies em- 
ploying personality tests, biographical inventories, and other so-called 
Ttofiiritrllertwr predictors. Their number has grown to i()8 during 
the d(?('ade under review. 'I'liis is not only a large number in absolute 
terms. Jt also reveals an increase in the relative frecjuency of such 
studies in comparison with the immediately i)revious decade. My own 
huncli is that this trend will become even more accentuated in the 
decade ahcMcl; in fact, that in this age of “])o|)ular psychology” such 
studies will (piickly come to be considered as the "thing to dcj.” 

Superficially considered, the addition of a personality test to the 
usual prediction battery would sc'em to be a most j)roniising approach. 
If applicants are so plentiful that all available seats can be rdled even 
after raising admissions rei|uircments in teinis of high school average 
and cc^llege entrance test score — why not tack on a personality rc- 
‘C|uirement as well? Furthermore, if the multiple correlation based on 
high school average plus scholastic aptitude test scores is no more than 
.55 there would certainly seem to be an awful lot of improvement in 
prediction that could be acconij>lislicd quite simply by the mere addi- 

^ Tor a simple statement of wliat niiiltiple correlntioii is and how it is employed 
in lollege selection reseat cli, sec Fisliinan, 1957. 
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lion of a personality test to the prediction battery. Unfortunately, this 
docs not turn out to be the case, anti for two very good reasons: on 
the one hand, there is not really as much room for improvement in 
prediction as, at first glance, there might appear to be, and, on the 
other hand, the jKTsonality predictors that have most readily come to 
mind correlate just as highly with the high school average (or with 
scholastic aptitude test scores) as they do with the freshman average in 
college itself. Bloom has recently provided us with the best illustration 
of the first proposition stated above. By utilizing a simple scaling 
method which tounteracts the nt)torious differences in high school 
grading standards, he obtains an average multiple correlation of .75 
between the usual predictors and the usual criteria (Bloom and Peters, 
1959). Pbus, when the unreliability of high school grades is corrected 
for, the amount of “unexplained variance” still available to be ex- 
plained by current personality tests (whose reliability also leaves much 
to be desired) shrinks appreciably. Ncn^i iheless, personality tests and 
other measures of nonintellectivc factors could still contribute some- 
thing important, were it not for the second consideration, namely, that 
these instruments seem to be measuring something insuflicicntly dis- 
similar from whatever it is that our usual j)iedictors are measuring. 
In order to overcome this last-mentioned difficulty some fresh theo- 
retical insights seem to be needed. Since the ntimbci of studies of non- 
intellective factors is bound to increase under any c ircumslances, it 
would be highly desirable to provide some theoretical structuring lor 
this domain before such studies come to be done in as completely 
routini/ed a fashion as that to which selection and guidance studies 
utilizing intellective factors have so largely succumbed in the last lew 
decades.'* 

The distinction between “intellective” and “nonintellective” is 

•It would probably be well to define niy usai:rr of the teims ‘‘intellect ixe" and 
“iionintelleciive” — both denotatively and coiinotutively as cpiickU as pos.sil)le in 
order to avoid the misunderstandings which these teiins invite. i*or iny pin poses 
the fcdlowiiig “definitions” seem adecpiate: 

Noninlcllective predictors: pcisoiiality and inotivaiional tests and inventories, 
inteiest iiivcntoiies, interviews and pctsoiial ratings, biographical infortnaliun, and 
study-habits invenloiies. 

IntcHcrtivr picdictors: aptitude and intelligence test scores, achie\emcni lest 
scores, high .school rank or high school average. 

Souintellertwe critoia: ovcrachicveincnt and underachievement, extiacurricular 
participation, “adjustment” and other personality or motivational ratings by self 
or others, postcollege success, posti'ollege intCMests and activities, and so loith. 

Intellective criteria: first cjuarter grades, first semester grades, first year grades, 
grades beyond first year, academic honors, and so forth. 
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conceptually useful even though it is not always clear-cut. Intellective 
is being used here primarily to designate a concern with grades-in- 
course, or, more generally, with the measurement and evaluation of 
intellectual products or levels. 1 would not include in this rubric a 
concern with the intellective processes, i.e., with intellectuality as a 
value component or as a personality attribute. Perhaps this is a 
worthwhile distinction to make precisely because it forces us to rccog- 
ni/c the noniniellective components in intellectual interests and in 
theorci ical dispositions. 

Predictor^criterion combinations. Nonintellective factors may enter 
into studies of selection and guidance cither as picilidors, or as cri- 
tciia, or as both predictors and criteria. Although nine possible pre- 
(liclor-criterion combinations exist when an intellet live, nonintellec- 
tive typology is employed, only thtee of these combinations occur with 
any substantial frecjuency. As 'I'ablc i reveals, the most popular 'om- 

Table i. Predictor-Criterion Combinations 


Predictors 

Criteria 

Studies (S) 

n 

Colleges (0) 
n” s/c: 

I. Intellective Only 

Intellective Only 

,jo8 

7 ‘> 

i.i« 

2.7!) 

2. Iiuelle< tive Only 

Nonintellective Only 

2 

• 

2 

1 .00 

3. Iiitellc^ctive Only 

Both 

2 

• 

2 

1 .00 

4. Nonintcllec tive Only 

Iniellec tive Only 


1 1 

s« 

i .(iR 

5. Noniiitelleriive Only 

Noiiintellc-clive Only 

17 

3 

10 

1.70 

('). Nonintellective Only 

Both 

9 

2 

{) 

1.00 

7. Both 

Intellective Only 

7 « 

12 


» -59 

8. Both 

Nonintellective Only 

5 

I 

5 

1 .00 

9. Both 

Both 

.H 

« 

2 

1 .50 

'Polals 


580 

!00% 

T* 

• * 


• l.ess than i%. 

•• Data is noiiaddilive. 


bination by far is still the classical one in which intellective predictors 
only are aimed at intellective criteria (see combination #i). J'he two 
next most popidar study designs arc those that utili/c both intellective 
and nonintellective predictors (combination #7) or nonintellective 
l^rcdictors alone (combination #.i), with only intellective criteria 
being employed in each case. 1‘hcse three ccmibinations (i.e., #1, 
#7, and #4) account for over of ^dl studies. The fact that the use 
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of intellective criteria is still the prevalent pattern for selection and 
guidance studies, regardless of whether intellective, nonintcllective, or 
both intellective and nonintcllective factors are employed as pre- 
dictors, may well be considered regrettable. It implies that as with 
most revolutions the introduction ol nonintellective factors has really 
not changed the “old order” ol college selcclion and guidance as 
much as superficial indices might suggest. Regrettable or not, this is a 
fact of life that we must seek to understand, as well as one that we 
must seek to cope with in our theoretical and cini)irical endeavors in 
this area. 

Difficulties ivith nonintellective criteria. Table i clearly reveals (hat 
studies utilizing nonintcllective criteria have been jierformcd only 
about a third as frequently as studies utilizing nonintcllective pre- 
dictors. Furthermore, it is evident that even the few colleges that have 
departed from the ordinary and have undertaken nonintcllective cri- 
terion studies have done far fewer such studies apiece than have those 
colleges that have limited themselves to intellective criterion studies 
alone. This is a puzzling state of affairs, particularly if we consider 
that much of the uniquely American contribution to educational 
philosophy and methodology has dealt with educational and societal 
goals that would clearly be designated as other than narrowly or ex- 
clusively intellective according to our usage here. 

Why have so few colleges done nonintcllective criterion studies — 
few even in comparison with the number of nonintellective predictor 
studies — and why do those colleges doing such studies do so few of 
them? The reasons are not hard to find and they have been pointed 
out before, both by myself and by others (cf. Brown, Chaj)ter ib). 

If we should hazard to explain this phenomenon in psychological 
terms we might say that the well-nigh exclusive accent upon intellec- 
tive criteria represents a defensive clinging to the intellectual on the 
part of academic people who are, after all, born intellectualizers. If 
we want an administrative answer we could say that institutional ar- 
rangements themselves generate studies of this type. What aspiring 
academician or administrator has not, at one time or another, found 
himself face to face with the "obvious” data for a selection or guidance 
study: high school records. College Board scores, and college grades. 
One can quickly run olf a study based on such data and then go on to 
more challenging pursuits. Appealing as the “psychological” and the 
“administrative” reasons may be, however they are really much too 
superficial to serve as explanations of why intellective criteria remain 
in undisputed ascendency in the field of college selection and guidance 
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study. It is not as if there were no interest in nonintclicctive criteria. 
Quite ihe ronirary. Noniniclleciivc criteria of the colleges success as 
well as ol the graduate* s success are constantly being discussed by news 
worthy public figures and educational administrators. Why then are 
there so few studies that utili/e such criteria? To begin with, it is 
much more difficult to arrive at a consensus concerning nonintellective 
criteria, for there are few nonintellective goals of higher education 
that arc accepted by both the academic community and by the ])ublic 
at large. Nothing as clearly indicates the difference which exists in 
America today between the public’s view of higher education as a 
means of assuring material ends (whether through grades, “contacts,” 
or “know-how”) and the educator’s view of higher education as a 
means of assuring cer tain nonmaierial ends (values, interests, WcliaU' 
schauuugeu) than our inability to resolve these two constellations ol 
basically nouiutellectivc criteria. 

'This is nor the only problem siiri'ounding nonintellective criteria. 
Among academicians as among the public at large, there is much 
doubt as to the very legitimacy of such criteria in conjunction with 
any immediate and clay-by-clay educational decisions and aclivitic?s — 
.inci even some hostility against those who advocate such criteria. On 
the one hand, this is due to the fact that the tradition ol unconiested 
intellective criteria commands very strong allegiance today. 1 his was 
certainly true even before the appeararree ol Sputniks and Rickovers 
on our intellectual hori/orr. On the other harrd, this is due to the fact 
that nonintellective criteria, when seriously developed, have implica- 
tions not only lor a philosophy of education but for a philosophy of 
life. Intellective criteria, in this sense, can be intermediate or “corn- 
proTirise ” critcTia, precise!) because they approach beirrg neutral with 
respect to ultimate c|uestions. I hcy do not attempt to answer the 
(jiiestioir “A college educatiorr for what?” Our national lack of concern 
for permanent philosophical and theoretical issues is the broader 
canvas against which (he over-riding disinterest in nc^niiitcllcctive cri- 
teria in higher education may well be viewed. 

A final problem attendant upon the use of noniniellectivc criteria 
is a more technical one. Even where such criteria can be agreed upc^n 
and even where the opposition to them in academic aird in public 
circles can be overcome, the difficulties of getting good data relevant 
to these criteria are many and complex (cl. Ui'own, Chapter ih). 'I'lie 
distinctions between predictors and criteria are likely to get fu//y 
when we are fac:ed by the obvious temptation to use a test of “social 
maturity” in both connections. I'hese dilficulties arc further com- 
pounded by the fact that nonintellective criterion data typically be- 
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come available late in the college career or even well after graduation. 
As a result, such data are both harder to obtain and harder to relate 
unambiguously to the college experience per se. 

For the foreseeable future we seem to be involved in worldwide de- 
mands whidi are far more likely to lead to the diminution of non- 
intellective goals in elementary and secondary education than to favor 
greater accent upon these goals in higher education. This combination 
of technical diiriculties, philosophical difficulties, and Zeitgeist antag- 
onism is very likely to eliminate this direction (i.e., the utilization of 
nonintcllcctivc criteria) as a major avenue for selection and evaluation 
in American higher education — or so it seems to me. Most of our col- 
leges are not in a position to withstand informed or uninformed ac- 
cusations of being anti-intellcctualistic. As college-going increasingly 
becomes a major public concern, colleges may become even less able to 
stand UJ3 to jiublic and governmental jnessiircs than ever before. 
Nevertheless, there is nothing that I should like to sec more than a 
concerted research attack on the problems ol developing, measuring, 
predicting, and securing acceptance for nonintellective criteria in 
higher education, for 1 am convinced that only in that context shall 
we be in a position to reap the real fruits of nonintellective predictors 
(Fishman, 1958). 

Difficulties with uouintellective predictors. If nonintellective cri- 
teria of college success seem rather improbable for the near future, 
what can be said for the pattern which retains intellective criteria but 
which aims for a more frequent introduction of nonintellective pre- 
dictors in conjunction with them? ^ Jn some ways, this a])pcars to be 
a much more straightforward and empirical matter. We should soon 
be coming to the point where we can tell if there is any pay-off in 
this approach. As Table 1 reveals, this is the approach to nonintel- 
Icctive factors (see combinations 4 and 7) now most frequently fol- 
lowed. Although this approach has rarely produced anything startling 
in terms of the magnitude of multiple correlations or in terms of 
gains in prediction above and beyond what is obtainable through the 
use of intellective predictors alone, I am quite willing to say that at the 
empirical level the issue is still an open one. Perhaps all we need is 

have in mind here only formal and objective nonintellective predictors — 
rather than such informal and subjective ones as principal’s recommendation, let- 
ters of recommendation from fiiends, clergy, and alumni. Although regal d for 
tradition and for public rclalions leads iiiaiiy colleges still to request such “data,” 
these are rarely seriously employed. I ticir iiiadc(|uacy as valid predictors has been 
demonstrated to all those seriously interested in such demonstrations. 
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the “better personality test" for which so many have been searching 
for so long. 

On theoretical grouruls, I tend to be pcssiriiistic concerning the long- 
range value of most current approaches which seek to reiain both the 
high school average (and/or a standard a])titude lest) and a nonintel- 
lectivc predictor in the same predictive bafleiy, with an intellective 
criterion to shoot at. The iiouble with these approaclics is not simply 
that they don't usually "pay oil" — for even where tlicy do we are at a 
loss, theoretically, to appreciate ivhy they do. In addition, as college- 
going becomes an increasingly universal American ex|>Lrience, more 
and more information will become available concerning the high 
schools and the (Oiumunities from which college a]>plicanls come. This 
information will permit ihose (olleges ihai so desire cf>ntiniially lo 
improve the high school average and/or the siandarcl aptitude or 
achieveinent test scores as prediclois ot intc'llcctive college criteria. 
'I’his ‘‘iniprovernent" can come about by weighting the high school 
average and the test scores ciiher in accord with the college perfoiin- 
aiice lecorcls of previous applicants from that high school (after the 
manner of Burnham at Vale [Burnham, i95<)| or the National Regis- 
tialioii Office and Bloom in Cihicago [Bloom and Peleis, r<)59j) or by 
weighting iheni in accoicl with communih .ind school characteristics 
(as Schrader is doing al K I S) or b) weighting theirr in accord with 
social and cultural characteristics ol (he airplic ant's fanrily and corrr- 
niiinrty (alier the mairtrer ol Wing at rirlanc*).** To the extent that this 
is clone the role of marry nonirrtellec live predictors will be increasingly 
eroded (in conjunction with ihe intellective criteria that the high 
school avcTage and the aptitude tests already predict so well). 

The ubiquitous high school average. The most commonly employed 
selection methods, have their theoretical basis like much else in .Vrneri- 
cair eclucatiorral practice, in vague models of association aird con- 
tiguity. "I'he past is considered to be the best trreans available to us 
for tiridcM starrcling the future, and ])asi perlormance the best predictor 
c^f future perlormance. 1 cannot utrdertake seriously to challenge this 
line of thought here, although I consider it inadecjuate in the same 
way that all half tr uths are scieniilically inaclc c|uale. I will content 
iriyseli with indicating that it contains within itself many seeds of 
clcstruction (or at least curtailment) for most norrintellec live predic tors 
of intellective criter ia. As things stand, the high school average, based 
as it is upon perfornrance over air appreciable tirire period (and stancl- 
ardi/ed aptitude or achievement tests, intended as they are to cquali/c 

®lii studies cuiTeiilly in progress for the College Entrance Examination Board. 
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the marking scale across high schools) arc both rellections of the con- 
secjucnces of iionintcllcctive factois in the applicanl and in his en- 
vironment. When we refine our measures of high school performance 
(whether these measures be grade averages or test scores), we invariably 
do so by further increasing the degree to which they validly rellect 
stable nonintellective factors. 'Thus, test scores or high school averages 
differentially weighted (e.g., for the previous college performance 
records of the high school’s graduates, for community size, and for the 
size of the applicant’s graduating class) must correlate more ap- 
preciably with scores on many a nonintellective predictor than will 
high school averages or test scores that are not so weighted. It seems 
to me that this must be so because the corrected intellective predictors 
are being corrected for some of the very factors that many nonintellec- 
tive predictors arc seeking independently to predict. 

It may be that the great expectations which many have had and 
still have for nonintellective predictors would be tempcretl somewhat 
if there were a somewhat diflerent view of high school grades as pre- 
dictors. High school grades reflect nonintellective factors to a much 
greater extent than has been commordy appreciated. They arc very 
fretjucntly indices of how closely the student’s personality agrees with 
the model of the preferred personality of the middle-class academic 
world. High school grades (and scholastic aptitude test scores) aic also 
indices of important social variabks, a number of which have been 
revealed by the Elmtown suidies (Hollingshead, 1919).“ Since college 
glades are also indices of many of these very same personality and 
social preferences, it is scarcely surprising that higli school grades 
should be the best predictors of college grades. What is more sur- 
prising, however, is that educators and even social scientists tend to 
regard this as intellective prediction solely or primarily. Perhaps it is 
indicative of the state of our social sciences that so many have been 
“talking social psychology” for so long without actually being aware 
of it. 

Given the foreseeable future of personality measurement and given 
the foreseeable future of college admissions pressures, I am not entirely 
unhappy at this line of development as long as the “intellective” cri- 
terion maintains its undisputed lead. Perhaps the high school average 
and the standard aptitude test are not only the performance samples 
by which nonintellective factors in academic performance can best be 
tapped; perhaps they are also the performance samples by which stuh 


•Also see; Slice, C., ^fullellkopf, W. G., and I'orgerson, W. S., 1956 and 1957: 
Rogoff, 1959; and McArthur, G., i960. 
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factors are most justifiably tapped." T do not propose to argue too 
strongly in favor oI siuli a rough operational approach to nonintel- 
lective factors in college selection and guidance. At the moment I 
merely want to point oui that such an approach is ceriainly still one 
of college admissions on a wultiph basis raiher tlian on tlie basis of 
intellective factors alone. A mixed predictor is still a ynuliipir pre- 
dictor. A mixed criterion is still a multiple criierion. High school 
grades are, in fact, a summary of a life story. Ii is easy to forget this 
and to dismiss them as a single intelleciive variable when, in reality, 
they reveal in capsule form a very complex liJe pattern. We must not 
j)ermit (he crudity and simplicity of our index to mask (he subtlety 
and complexity of the real-life phenonuma. Our exj)erimental designs 
must of necessity simplify nature but we must not then reify our 
simplification. On the other hand, some of us may be overtaken by 
an intellectual drive to clarify and fragment the components that in 
combination constitute the index. 'I’o these individuals I would like 
to point out that we must distinguish bc‘tween our compulsions con- 
ceptually to clarify the components in such mixtures and our luipes 
that such clarification will necessarily yield greater ])rcHlictive ac- 
(iiracy. For the latter to occur, theoretical models on bases other than 
mere association and contigiuty must first be developed. It is for the 
advisability and feasibility of such alternative models that I do want to 
argue. 

Alternatives to personnel selection, I count myself as a believer in 
the importance of nonintellcciive factors. However, my own social 
and educational biases lead me to prefer to see them in the role of 
what La/.arsfeld has called conliugcucy variables rather than in any 
other role.'^ Ffie rising tide of c:ollege-going in American life must not 

^ Tilt* justice or (1csir;il)iliiy of sclt'iiion for collej^e on the basis of formal non- 
iiiiellective preditiois reiiitiins to he carefully pondered. The strongest arguments 
against such a policy aie that (i) foi • college to accept or lejc'ct an applicant on the 
basis of his noiiiiitellc'c five c haractcii.stics entails a mu render of a college ’s primary 
intellectual responsibilities, and (a) college may be ])artic ulaiiy impoitani to bright 
maladjusted stiideiils in making them useful to socic*ty. Both social and indi\idual 
wc'll-bcing might better be ser\c‘cl by ovei looking the c|ucciness (oi the adolescent re- 
belliousness) of the potential genius than by ovc*rlooking the intellectual limitations 
of even the most sell -actualized persoiialitic's. 

•‘The term contingency variable will he fully explained and illustrated in sub- 
sequent sections of this paper. At this point it may be suflicient to say that such 
variables arc neither predictors nor criteria. They intrude themselvc-s between 
predictors and criteria in ways that are not predictable in the individual case at a 
given point in our knowledge. 
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lead us — educators and social scientists — to an inflexible reliance upon 
personnel selection devices to accomplish all of our ends. Even in- 
dustry, from which ihc personnel selection model has been borrowed, 
at times shows signs of awareness that it owes something to society 
other than an exclusive dedication to the maximi/ation of profits. 
Similarly, American higher education owes something more to society 
than a continual pursuit of the “safest” cream discoverable at the 
secondary school level (cf. Chapter 2 ). Of course, given our great insti- 
tutional and cultural diversity, it is certainly justifiable and desirable 
for some colleges to adopt this approach exclusively. An alternative 
approach also seems to have sonic merit, however — one which is based 
not only upon personnel selection but also upon deliberately changing 
individuals and educational environments to attain educational goals. 
Let me merely outline its broadest features here. 

The need for new theoretical foundations. First of all, I believe that 
we sutler from a serious lack of a theory of personality factors that 
relates them to a theory of college behavior, generally, and to the aca- 
demic learning processes more specificall). Of course, we also lack 
something even more fundamental, namely, a general theory ol col- 
lege prediction — analogous to the prediction of adjustment, or of 
marital success, or of voting behavior. It seems to me that our under- 
standing of the relationship between nonintellective factors and intel- 
lective criteria will progress /)nly as wc locate the contextual dilfrrcnrr.s 
(behavioral and environmental) between high school and college. Ol 
course there are similarities between the two contexts, but behavior 
as it is governed by these similarities is already being predicted by our 
current “mixed” intellective predictors. If the diffetences between the 
tw'o settings can be related primarily to factors of indixndiial develop- 
ment, then there should be room for some ellective individual non- 
intellective predictors. If the diirerences between the two settings are 
primarily related to “constant” institutional or environmental con- 
trasts, then there should be room for some effective institutional non- 
intellective predictors. Finally, if the differences between the two 
settings are primarily related not to the individual per se and not to 
the institutional contrasts per se but to various intrainstitutional 
phenomena and to the individuaFs interaction with them, then the 
role of nonintellective factors might best be sought at some level other 
than that of the “predictor.” 1 want to devote the rest of this chapter 
to giving some examples of just what 1 have in mind when I speak of 
such alternative models for the incorporation of nonintellective factors 
into selection and guidance studies. At this point I merely want to 
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emphasize my strong conviction that nonintellective predictors of in- 
tellective criteria will finally become both important and comprehen- 
sive variables only if we realize that they require alternative tlu\)retical 
models and empirical designs depending on the specific naiinc of the 
individual and of the institutional dillerences that are known or 
assumed to obtain between the high school and college settings in a 
given study context. 


A PRELIMINARY THEORETICAL MODEL 

In Table 2 . 1 have attempted to summari/e nine inter related models 
or strategies for predicting criteria of j^erlormance in college.'*^ Eight of 
these nine models {cells 2 to 9) deal with the utilization of one or 
another kind of nonintellect ive factor, although, as we shall presently 
see, J have assigned other labels to some of them so as to distinguish 
more readily between them. The two axes of Table 2 deal with the two 
components of scliool-to-collc^ge transition that 1 have thus far isolated 
for our consideration. One component deals with the environmental- 
institutional contrast between the student’s high school and his col- 
lege. 1 have dichotomized this ccmiponent into instances in which the 
two environments are coiisideied to be essentially the same, on the 
one hand, and into instances in which they ate consiilered to be dif- 
ferent, on the other hand. I have lurther dichotomized the instances 
of environmental dilfercnce into dilUnences of two types, namely, 
constant differences and variable differences. I'hese two tyjjes of high 
school-to-college environmental dillerences will be explained and com- 
pared in subsec|uent paragiaphs. The second axis ol Table 2 is con- 
cerned with a contrast between the individual as he is in high school 
and the individual as he is in college. This c()mj)onent is dichotomi/ed 
into those instance's in which the individual is assumed to remain es- 
sentially the same in the two settings and into those instances in which 
he is assumed to be dilferent it the two settings. Two general types of 
individual change are then recc^gnized. One type is labeled (Uvclof)- 
rfunital change and the other random change. I'hese two types of high 
school-to-college change in the individual will be discussed in sub- 

® Lri me once more cmpliasi/c my strong iiiteiest in ilic (Icvrlopmviil of newer, 
nonintelicctive criteria in coinicction with wliich nonintelledivc predictors must 
nitiniately be most rewaiding (cf. C:iiaplci ifi). It I now proceed to dwell upon intel- 
lective ciileria only, this is both because these aie the ciileiia most commonly em- 
ployed today and because I have concentrated upon nonintellective criteria in a 
previous publication (Fishman, 1958). 
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sequent jxinigraphs. I do not doubt ihat llicre may be other com- 
ponents that might well be taken into account in theoretically struc- 
turing selection and guidance studies. ] also do not doubt that even 
the components included in Table a lend themselves to more refined 
conceptual analysis than 1 have devoted to them. Nevertheless, I want 
to limit tnysell to a consideration ol the components and categories 
shown, il only because their simplicity will enable me to cover my 
basic propositions more readily. If I may anticipate myself in this (on- 
nedion, I will say that I am certainly not about to recommend that 
every college undertake nine dilferent type* of selec lion and guidance 
studies. Selection problems arc probably (juiic far from being sut- 
ficiently crucial at any institution to merit such extravagance. My real 
purpose is to jioint out that even given this simplified bilactor frame- 
work there are theoretically nine alternative approaches to improved 
selection and guidance studies and that, therefore, some thought 
should be given to choosing wisely among them. 

Assuming no change in student or environment. Cell r deals with 
the prediction of academic criteria under tlu^se circumstances where 
neither the student nor the enviionment is assumed to change in 
the process of school-to-college transition. Under such grossly simpli- 
fied circumstances, intellective piedicuirs alone should be entirely 
adc(juate to accomplish the desired selection or guidance. The ad- 
dition of nonintellcctive jnedictors under such circumstances should 
be manifestly unrcvvai'ding in terms of predic tive efficiency (although 
1 have tried to make a case in a jnevious publication for more philo- 
sophical and less correlational guideposis lor the selec lion of predictors 
frishnian. 1958]). If neither the student nor the enxironment changes, 
then such additional prodictors should correlate as highly with high 
school intellective perlormance as with college intellective perform- 
ance and, therefore, add nothing to the magnitude of the resulting 
multiple correlation coellicient. I'his, indeed, is what has long been 
the most freejuent outcome of toe experimental introduction of non- 
intcllective predictors into predictor batteries in which good intellec- 
tive (i.e., “mixed’' intellective) predittors are already present for the 
■predic lion ol intellective criteria. Both the older reviews of the college- 
pi'edic lion liter ature as well as the still unpublished review by Irving 
Lorge agree in reporting a near-zero gain in the multiple correlations 
resulting from the addition of noniniellective predictors to the intel- 
lective predictor batteries. 

“* I*or ttic ])iii poses of my iirgiinieiii. “no change*’ may be interprcicc! to inciiulc 
linear cliaiige at a legiilar rate wliercas ••cliange” may be taken to imply saltatory, 
irregular, or nonlinear change. 
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I think it is important to admit, at this point, that the “no change” 
model is patently an oversimplification of the conditions ihat usually 
characterize the school- to-col lege transition. If this is so, then it raises 
the interesting question of why studies that deliberately or inad- 
vertently adopt this model seem to turn out as well as they do from 
the point of view of their predictive success. The answer may well be 
the one that we discussed earlier. The reason is not so much that in- 
tellect is the primary predictor of college grades as that the “intellec- 
tive predictors” employed in such studies are much more than what 
we have usually claimed them to be. Because our usual intellective 
predictors tap so much of the variance contributed by self and social 
selection, most other measures of these factors simply replicate much 
of the information already contained in these apparently single, ap- 
parently simple and apparently intellectual predictois. Therefore, 
unless we go out of our way and consciously search for individual and 
institutional variables that arc not reflected in the usual intellective 
predictors, there does not seem to be atiy theoretically sound reason 
why we should improve our predictions of college success by a mere 
‘‘act of faith” such as the tacking on of nonintelleciive predictors 
merely because they are nonintcllective. 

For me, the usual disappointing findings with tacked-on noninicllcc- 
live predictors have two implications. In the first place, the near-zero 
median gain in prediction implies that for many of the samples of in- 
dividuals and for many of. the institutional networks in reference to 
which they were studied, the experimental nonintcllective variables 
selected were unrelated to any crucial aspects of change as a result ol 
the school- to-col lege transition. On the other hand, the fact that there 
is also some range on either side of this near-zero median implies to 
me that there arc valid instances in which nonintcllective predictors 
can appreciably affect selection and guiilance efforts in conjunction 
with intellective criteria. It is to a rapid consideration of sucli instances 
that 1 now turn. 

Assuming change in the student. Cells 2 and ^ are also concerned 
with instances of assumed lack of change with respect to the high 
school- to-col lege environmental transition, but in both cases the in- 
dividual is assumed to have changed. In cell 2 the change in the in- 
dividual is assumed to be of a general developmental variety. In a 
prediction study this would imply that there are individual nonintel- 
lective characteristics present, measurable, and minimally operative 
in the high school years (hence their low correlation with high school 
intellective measures) that subsequently become appreciably more 
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operative during the college years. As a result oi this prcditiable 
change in the individual’s nonintellectivc make-up, the addition of 
such measures to the more common intellective predictors brings about 
an overall inij^rovemeni in the magnitude of the multiple correlations 
obtained in some selection and guidance studies. 

Dcvclopiuimtal Change, What might be the nature of this develop- 
mental noiiintcllcctive change such that, were we to tap it, we could 
improve our predictions even where the institutional factors as such 
arc consideied as remaining invariant? We really do not know enough 
about personality development to say for sure, but some recent work 
in the area of personality theory definitely points to the concltision 
that significant personality development does continue throughout 
the college years. 

Most of our good ideas regarding the i8 to i>8 age group are com- 
jjaratively recent. 'I’he work of Krikson comes to mind, of course (Erik- 
son, 1950). E'loni the jjoint of view of direct peitinence for studies 
that would be classifiable in rrll 2 of 'Fable a, some of the variables 
defined and measiind by Neviit Saiifotd and his colleagues (Sanloril, 
Kjr/i), such as social mattirity and impulse expression, may turn out to 
he of value (cf. C^hapters i>.\ and 1*5); so also may other variables, such 
as thinking introversion, complexity of outlook, originality, so( ial in 
troversion, theoietical orientation, and estheticism, now being defined 
and refined by T. R. McConnell and Ins associates, and still others 
pioneered by Hariison (iough,*- such as achievement under inde- 
pendence and responsibilit). Whether or not this will actually piove 
to be the ta^e will depend on whether these variables are really under- 
going developmental change during the late high school and college 
peiiods and on whether their correlation with college ])crformance is, 
therefore, greater than their correlation with high school pertorni- 
ance. If both of these exjjectations prove to be justified, and if en- 
vironmental change can be considered to be negligible (so as nc^t to 
vitiate or counteract this individual change) then studies of the type 
envisioned in cell 2 should be fiuiilul indeed within the limitations of 
eirors of nic^asurement and philosophical legitimacy. 

Random Change in the Student, Cell 7 applies to ah entirely dilfer- 

Althoufrh some- indication of the sco|m* of McC’-onncH’s work is contained in his 
* 9.57 papcM- (iMcLoiiiicll, 19.“, 7). most of the .stinlics coiidiitlc-d In McConnell and his 
a.ssociates at ific Ccntci for the Slud\ «>f llis;hcr lldiuation (Berkeley), einployin;^ 
these new measures, are as yet iinpuhlished. Biief examples of se\eral of Mct'orniell’s 
personality vaiiables are given in McConnell and Heist (19.59) Chapter 

5- 

'“For a di.sciissioii and hilrliogiaphy pertaining to these and other scales developed 
by Gough, see Gough (1958)* 
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ent species of individual change. I have tentatively labeled this variety 
as “random change” because I consider it to be basically unpredict- 
able. Given our current level of discourse, J consider such phenomena 
as protracted illness on the part of the student, deaths or other major 
dislocations in his immediate family, serious financial reverses (or, 
inileed, success) on the stock market, and other such “accidents” as 
unpredictable. Although they arc likely to bring about rather dra- 
inalic changes in the individual, changes which must moderate our 
predictions of his academic success, such occurrences are of necessity 
contingency factors rather than lactors that we can use in any preadmis- 
sion selection or guidance studies. When a student comes under the 
impact of factors such as these, our counseling and guidance depart- 
ments must extend their services to him in order to mitigate the dis- 
ruptive inlluenccs of these factors. In this sense, counseling and guid- 
ance are attempting to salvage our predictions, to “make them come 
true,” to enable the student to function in accord with his earlier 
])otential and achievements. As 1 will point out in a later paragraph, 
J consider this to be one of the most important approaches available 
to colleges in the entire area of nonintellective factors. 

Assuming institutional or environmental change. In turning our at- 
tention to cell ./, we enter the domain of environmental change and its 
implications foi selection and guidance studies.^-* The new ingredient 
in cell .f is a type of nonintellective factor that 1 have labeled ^'constant 
environmental dillerenccs.” These arc dilferences between high 
school and college which affect all (or whole groups of) students at- 
tending (or applying to) a givea college. I'hc auspices of a college may 
be one such difierence (e g., (hitholic or other religious ausj^ices for 
students coming from public high schools), the presence of one or both 
sexes on campus may be another, the geographic or rural-urban loca- 
tion of the college may be still others. (Constant environmental differ- 
ences may affect all students at any given college but they will allect 
many of them in diflerent ways. Thus, the academic work of students 
coming to a Southern college from the Nc^rtheast may be aflected dif- 
ferently than that of students coming horn the Midwest. Similarly, 

My discussion of veils ./ and 5 is particularly and directly indebted to Paul 
Lazarsfeld. In cells 5, 6, «y, and 9, 1 have related his ideas to iny earlier thinking on 
individual change, thus producing a nioie coinplete inultivariute ciassification sys- 
tem. Professor Lazarsfeld is, of course, entirely innocent of any coiiccpiuul errors on 
my part in either of these connections. 

Lazarsfeld has suggested the term “secondary environment” for this purpose. 
See Lazarsfeld (1959). 
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students coming to a small rurally located college from a large inciro- 
politan high school may well be affected differently than studenis 
coming from a small prep school. Since at any one college self-selection 
and social-selection factors may result in one or another group of stu- 
dents being only inadequately represented within the student body, the 
effects of constant environmental differences may not be easily or re- 
liably discernible. As a resuit, it may prove necessary to study such 
factors on an intcrinsiitutionnl basis before their true relationships to 
academic performance arc recognized. Nevertheless, on a theoretical 
level at least, it should prove possible to discover whatever the regu- 
larities that do exist and ultimately to feed them into our predictions 
ol intellective criteria. We arc dealing in this cell with dillerences or 
oj^posites in high school and college environments which are constant 
among students within subclasses defined on the basis of preadmission 
characteristics. Our goal is to predict, on the basis of such charactcr- 
isiirs, the college performance of applicants whose college cn\iron- 
ments differ in particular ways from their high school environments. 
Such differences between high school and college might be ordered 
on a continuum which is inonotonically lelated to the validity of the 
high school average as a predictor ol college achievement. If this proves 
possible, then we could add an index ol the degree of difference be- 
iween high school and college to function as a moderator in our pre- 
diction battery. With little diffeicnce between the iwo environments 
the weight given to the high school average might be greater. With 
substantial difference the weight given to the high school average 
might be either zero, negative, or j)ositivc — depending on whether the 
difference was found to be nonfunctional, disruptive, or lacilitative 
with, respect to college achievement.^"* Since cell ^ applies to those in- 
stances w'here no change in the individual is assumed to take place, 
we would merely add these instihUioTial predictors or moderators to 
the standard intellective ones. 

Random Enviionfrumial Change. Cell y deals with cjuite a different 
variety of environmental differences. 1 have dubbed these ^‘variable 
environmental differences” because some of them may impinge on 
one group of students whereas others may impinge on an entirely dif- 
ferent group. Unlike the constant environmental difierences, the vari- 
able environmental dilTerences do not apply “across the board” to 
whole groups of students that can easily be recognized in advance or 

It is this indivicluul-ciiviroiiiiirnt iiitcrartion that C. Robert Pace and George G. 
Stern may be getting at (albeit in purely psychological terms) via their Environment 
Index. .See Pace and Stern (ic^^Sa and 1958b) and C:hapter 21. 

^•Lazarsfcld has .suggested the term ‘piimaiy environment” for this purpose. 
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readily identified in terms of their preadmission characteristics. To 
the extent that this is so, the consecjucnces of such factors are non- 
predictable in the individual case and must, therefore, remain as 
contingencies that moderate our predictions. 

Under the rubric of variable environmental differences, belong such 
factors as peer-group relationsliips (i.e., student norms), student-faculty 
relationships, fraternity activities, other extracurricular activities, class- 
room atmospheres including varying teaching methods, and ihe socio- 
metric constellations and other social structures in which different 
students may become involved. Can we predict which student will be- 
come preoccupied with an on-campus jazz group? Can we tell in ad- 
vance which one will wind up taking physics in a class also attended by 
two other students from his hometown? Will the social and athletic 
leader of his high school find the college competition too strong to 
enable him immediately to play a similar role on campus? I'o the 
extent that questions like these are not predictable at cnir current level 
of discourse, we have once more come upon a very crucial area of 
contingencies. If we cannot enter such factors into our prediction 
equations, we must expect that (a) they will tend to operate so as to 
upset our predictions in one direction or another, and that (b) we can 
identify and cope with them only by longitudinal or (juasi-experi- 
mental studies of guidance, teaching, and counseling services on the 
postadmission scene. In some instances we may decide that the student 
should be led to a differem course, to a different club, to a dilferent 
self-concept. In others we may well decide that the college environ- 
ment itself should be changed (e.g., by introducing changes in extra- 
curricular activities, in administrative practices, in teaching tech- 
niques). Both types of actions are in the line of influencing certain 
predictions to come true while influencing others not to come true by 
helping students to function at their optimal level. Both types of 
actions constitute nothing more than attempts to bring about desired 
changes by educational means — i.e., by whatever means the college 
deliberately undertakes in order to reach its objectives. Attempts to 
change the student and attempts to change the college arc both “ob- 
viously** called for once a college recognizes the multiplicity of factors 
that may moderate and invalidate its predictions of academic perform- 
ance. It is good to keep in mind that the very core of the college ex- 
perience and the very heart of a college*s responsibilities revolve about 
those nonintellective factors (according to our restricted use in this 
paper) which must remain contingencies when considered from the 
point of view of prediction and selection. An appreciation of this fact 
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should both humble us and strengthen us as scientists and as educators. 
It should also orient us more toward the type of action research in 
which the very failure of a system (a college) throws light on the nature 
of the system. It is precisely because cel! 7 is such an impenetrable no- 
inan’s land from the point of view of preiliction and selection that we 
must appeal to counselors, teachers, and administrators to engage in 
basic studies of the educatioiuil process and of the ways in which social 
systems affect this process. 

More complex inter actio 7 i$, 1 will not lake the time to review cells 
5, 6, iV^ ajid <) of 'Lable 2. Their contents are dictated by the heatlings 
of the rows and columns which intersect at their respective positions. 
Each of these four cells calls lor more complex j)rediction and/or 
guidance studies than those that we have discussed above, although 
(he constiiuents remain (hose with which we arc familiar. Because 
ol their greater complexity these cells probably come closer to rec- 
ogni/ing the true interplay bctwc'en various kinds ol nonintcllcctive 
jnedictors, as well as the actual relationship between all ol these and 
intellective predictors, than we have been able to rccogni/e in our 
discussion thus far. It is noteworthy that three of these four cells con- 
tain contingency moderators. Finally, before leaving Table 2, it must 
be admitted that a two-dimensional representation does not permit 
us to show' the interactions that can undoubtedly occur among all of 
the factors (and their predictor or contingency measuies). 1 have no 
doubt that many students undergo both developmental and random 
change dining the years of their school-to-collegc transition. I also 
have no doubt but that many colleges re])rcsenL both constant en- 
vironmental clitterences and variable environmcnial dilferences in con- 
trast with the high school settings from which their applicants and stu- 
dents come, riiese things being so. then the comj>lex wleraction be- 
tween intellective predictors, individual nonintellective predictors, 
institutional preditlors, individual contingency moderators, and insti- 
tutional contingency moderatoi', must all be recogni/ecl and investi- 
gated in our selection and guidance studies. When this is done, our 
handling of nonintellective factors will be vastly superior to present 
inactice and their value to us will be corres|)ondingly greater. We shall 
then be studying nonintellective factors in intellective performance in 
terms of a growing theory of individual-environment relationships. 
This would seem to me to be an appropriate context lor studies in this 
ti*ea, an area that has so long been theoretically barren. It is precisely 
in this context of individual and environment, of predictors plus con- 
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tingencics, that social scientists can make their greatest contributions 
to the study of nonintellectivc and intellective factors in American 
higher education. 


CONCLUSION: A MORATORIUM ON PREDICTION 

It may even be that the social psychologist's greatest contribution 
will be that of persuading tliose who have been oriented to preiliction 
to forget about prediction for a while. Psychologists learned early — 
perhaps too early — to do multiple correlation studies. The multiple 
regression design is a sophisticated one, perhaps too sophisticated for 
frequent utilization by social psychologists. Because he is familiar 
with cruder designs as well as with the crudest level of measurement — 
namely, measurement at the nominal level — the social psychologist is 
often likely to stress a level of refinement that involves going back to 
analyze variables that others have taken as givens immediately to be 
quantified. It may be of some help, for a while at least, to think of kinds 
of students, kinds of high school environments, and kinds of college en- 
vironments. It may be of some help, for a while at least, to de-cinpha- 
size prediction per se and to consider how ililferent kinds of students 
make different kinds of uses of different kinds of college environments. 
I am pretty confident that we shall get back to prediction ultimately. 
Our own research proclivities as well as larger social j:)ressures will 
push us in that direction. Nevertheless, if we set prediction aside 
awhile in favor of some basic theory and research, we may ultimately 
return to it with greater understanding and flexibility than that which 
we now possess. 
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George G. Stem 


Environments for Learning 


T he influence of the emotions and personality on learning is 
a distinctively contemporary interest in education. There 
are two positions from which to approach these nonintellectual (better 
called less intellecltializcd) factors in learning. One is to view the 
problem in terms of the individual learner — his motives, inhibitions, 
aspirations, and fears — for the ultimate )>urposc of counseling him to 
a more receptive state of educability. Student screening and placement 
test programs are closely related in philosophy to this approach. In 
both cases the objective is to maximi/e the learning potential of the 
learner, one by selection and the other by adaptation. 

An alternative to this would be to study the learning situation for 
the purpose of maximizing the impact of the educational experience. 
One aspect of this problem lies in the formal structure of the methods 
of presentation, a topic which will not concern us here. The socio- 
psychological counterpart involves more evanescent factors associated 
with the emotional atmosphere surrounding the learning experience. 
The present paper is concerned with socio-psychological environments 
for learning in higher education, and their significance as an ecologi- 
cal setting for various types of students. 

Lewirfs (1939) classic comparison of democratic, autocratic, and 
laisse/ fa ire group atmospheres has had a lasting impact on educa- 

Note. 'rhis is based on a composite of papers read before the American (ilollcgc 
Health Association, Philadelphia, Pa., May, 1959; the American Psychological As- 
sociation, Cincinnati, Ohio, September, 1959; and the New York Stale Association of 
Deans and Guidance Personnel, New York, N.Y., November, 1959. Acknowledgment 
is liereby given to the editor of Student Medicine for perinission to adapt and re- 
print portions of an article entitled “Congruence and Dissonance in the Ecology of 
College Students” appearing in the Spdng, 19G0 i.ssue of that journal. 

u90 
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tional research and philosophy (cf. Chapter 8). Taken in conjunction 
with the “nondirective*’ innovations in psychotherapy then beiiijif in- 
troduced by Rogers (1942). the implications seemed inescapable: the 
key to maximal learning lay in establishing appropriately “democratic 
— nondirective — student-centered** classroom environments. 

This continues to be the prevailing conclusion today, despite the 
absence of clearly supporting evidence. Most studies of classroom at- 
mosphere have evaluated the clfectiveness of dillcrcnt teaching proce- 
dures on either the accpiisition of knowledge, improved social atti- 
tudes, or both. In a recent survey of seventeen such studies (Stern, 
1960a), only one could be found which actually demonstrated that 
student-centered instruction resulted in greater mastery of the subject 
matter (Faw, 1949). 

These studies suggest that the acquisition of knowledge is largely 
unaffected by the use of either directive or nondirective techniques 
in the classroom. The nondirective approach does appear to be more 
effective in obtaining favorable attitude changes, as measured by re- 
ductions in ethnocentric opinion and increases in insight into self and 
others. But these results may just as well be attiibutablc to the fact 
that norms arc more readily established in groups c haracteri/.ed by 
a high rate of intercommunication among the participants, a condi- 
tion that is not necessarily limited to nondirective groups (McKeachie, 
M)54. 19.5^)* 

The evidence from student opinion regarding the relative merits 
of student-centered vs. instructor-centered technicpies is even more 
ambiguous. 'I he same studies are ilividcd almost equally in claiming 
predominantly favorable, unfavorable, or mixed sttident reactions. 
If the samples of students in all of these studies were combined there 
would still be at least as many students who felt dissatisfied, frustrated, 
or anxious as a result of their nondirective experience as there were 
who considered it valuable. I'he nondirective technique is obviously 
controversial, whether viewed i’l terms of subjective opinion or evalu- 
ated on the basis of objective results. 


GROUP ATMOSPHERE, STUDENT PERSONALITY, 

AND LEARNING 

A study by Wispe: (1951) was the first to suggest an explanation for 
the mixed student reactions. He found that studeiu-ccntcred groups 
were no more effective than subject-matter-centered groups in their 
performance on the final objective examination in an elementary psy- 
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chology course. Furthermore, most students disliked the nondirective 
sections. However, students who placed a high value on personal inde- 
pendence not only preferred the student-centered classroom but were 
extremely critical of the subject-matter-centered sections. Conversely, 
students who expressed the strongest need for direction and organi/a- 
lion were also most intense in their dislike for the permissive teach- 
ing technicjues. Very similar results were obtained by Patton (1955) 
who found that students who rejected traditional sources of authority 
and were highly motivated toward personal achievement were most 
favorably disposed toward experimental classes run by the students 
themselves, and most able to handle the responsibilities involved. 

If we can further assume that people work most effectively in situa- 
tions that conform to their preferences (Wispe, 1951; Gross, 1959) 
then these studies also suggest a reason for the lack of definitive <lif- 
ferences beiw'een directive and nondirective classes in facilitating the 
a((|uisition of subject matter knowledge. T he maximal success of the 
learning process may well depend on the optimal combination of 
teaching technic|uc and student need. 

But no studies bear clirc'ctly on this point. This is especially sur- 
prising since the essence of Lewin's approach was to stress the im- 
portance of both situational and personal variables as joint determi- 
nants of behavior. Indeed, an early report by I.ewin, Lippit, and 
White (1939) called attention to the fact that an army officer’s son was 
one of the few children* who preferred the autocratic climate. No 
further elaboration was made of this point, but the suggested inter- 
dependence between group atmosphere and individual personality 
has been clearly established since then by Haythorn (1953, 195^) iind 
Schutz (1955). Their investigations have shown very significant rela- 
tionships between the characteristic performances of small groups and 
the essentially autocratic or equalitarian personality traits of the group 
members. 

The authoritarian personality and general education. The implica- 
tions of these relationships among situation, personality, and learning 
in higher education were investigated initially by Stern, Stein, and 
Bloom (1950). Their studies were based on a substantially modified 
version of the Inventory of Beliefs, a measure of “stereopathy-authori- 
tarianism” (cf. Chapter 6) developed for the Americal Council on Edu- 
cation Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education (Dressel 
and Mayhew, 1954). Sixty items of this revision (Form T) are nativistic- 
fundamentalistic generalizations that are parallel to but not identical 
with items of the California scales (Adorno et al., 1950). The remain- 
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ing forty items are reversals obtained by writing what might be called 
interriationalistic-relativistic generalizations, rejected by authoritarians 
but acceptable lo antiauthoritarians. An example of an authoritarian 
item woukl be: 

“ rhe many dilfereni kinds of children in school these days force 
teachers to make a lot of rules and regulations so that things will run 
smoothly.” 

A comparable antiauthoritarian reversal was: 

“More playgrounds and lower sirict fathers would eliminate juvenile 
delinquenc y.“ 

I’he intent of this scale was to faciliiate the identification of a body 
of students whose personal needs and values might be expected to lead 
to conflict anil the impairment of perfonnanie in a jjaiticular type of 
jcadcmic enviionment. Authoritai ian jjersonalities should tend to 
view general education programs as difluse and lacking in speciticity, 
and show poorer grades, mote emotional disturbance, and a higher 
frequency of withtlrawal bom suih a program than would nonauthor- 
itarian sul)jects. 

I'he reversed items were included in the scale for the purpose of 
differentiating the responses of authorilarians fioin three other 
groups. One of these consists of people who invert the content of th(? 
authoritai ian ideology but arc no less categorical in their beliefs: the 
anliaut/ioritariait.s, I'he remaining two groups are a little more diffi- 
cidt to abstract since their i espouse patterns tend to be partially con- 
founded with those of the authoritarian. "I’he group which accepts 
either type of ideological gencrali/ation were called ii mtionals, while 
those who rejected both types were called r(ttiu}tals.^ 

In the initial studies (Stern et al., 1950) with this questionnaire in- 
stitutions vvcM'e found to vary considerably in the relative proportions 
with which each type of peison was represcmied. The irraticmals. for 
example, appeared in largest numbers among samples of high school 
and Southern college students. West Point cadets appeared to be 
equally divided between auth >ritai ians and rationals, whereas sam- 
ples of psychologists, theological students Irom liberal Protestant de- 
nominations, and Reed (College students were just as predominantly 


’ Subjccis are iileiilifiecl as aiitlioriiarian 01 aiiliaiithoi Italian l>y tlicir appropriately 
selective acceptaiue aiul rejeilion of the two lvi)es of items coniaineil in the in- 
vciiioiy. Sc'oiing tor iiiilisc riiniiiate acceptance ol both types of items yields an 
ac(|iii(\s<.eiice dimension, at the acceptanf end of which aie those call(*d ideological 
irrationals whcieas those rejecting both kinds of gencrali/ations were identified as 
rationals. Tliis scoiiiig procediiie excludes aciniiescciit response set as a factor on 
the aiithoiitaiiuii contiiiniiin. 
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divided between antiauthorilarians and rationals. Representation 
among tlie four response types was seemingly nonrandom, the tend- 
ency being for either authoritarians or aniiauthoritarians to pre- 
dominate ill a given institution. Rationals appeared as often in the 
company of authoritarians as they did with antiauthoritarians, but 
the more rarely observed irrationals were found only with authori- 
tarians. 

Extensive comparison of antiauthoritarians, authoritarians, and ra- 
tionals at the University of Chicago revealed many statistically sig- 
nificant diflcrenccs between ihem which can be summarized somewhat 
dramatically in three brief and overgeneralized sketches: 

The antiaiithoritarian undergraduate student at the University of Chicago 
tended to be a first-generation American, with no religious afhliation, the 
child of middle-Kuropean Jewish parents both of whom had received an 
extensive higlier education. He was far above the University of Chicago aver- 
age in intelligence, excelled in the social sciences and the humanities, and 
had select ed a professional career lor himself in one or the other ^if these 
areas. Although an outstanding student, with broad cultural and inU’llet tual 
interests, the antiauthoritarian was likely to be regarded with mixed leelings 
by his instructors as a result of his challenging argumentative manner, inark(*d 
independence, and social and intellectual impulsiveness. The stories these 
students made up to describe the contents of a scries ol especially contri\ed 
pictures - W'ere readily idenlific^d l)y analysts unaware ol the student’s Inven- 
tory score on the basis ol verbal iacility, sensuality, psychological acuity, and 
strivings for personal independence that extended to identifications with other 
discriminated minorities. 

The nnthuriltiriiW undergraduate was almost the complete reverse of this 
pattern. His family had lived in this country for several generations, and were 
either Roman (Catholic or else members of fundamentalist or evangelical 
Protestant denominations. Although not different in intelligence from the 
average University of (Jiicago student, the authoritarian did unusually poorly 
in the social sciences and the humanities, and strongly disliked both of these 
areas. Mis occupational choice lay in business, law, medicine, or engineering, 
and he saw higher education as having no other purpose than that ol specific 
vocational preparation. His academic approach might be best charactei i/t?d as 
.somewhat obsessive-compulsive, stre.ssiiig detailed organization and structure. 
A distinct minority group at (.'hicago, the authoritarians contributed most 
heavily to the withdrawal rate, com])laining of the lack of proLe.ssional 
courses and the looseness of a pedagogical approach that tolerated smoking 
in the classrooms, did not rccjuire attendance, and expected students to answer 
their cmti questions. I he picture stories of the authoritarian studcMits were 
readily distinguished in blind analysis in terms of a stilted and banal phrase- 
ology, submission to authority ligures, rigid codification of personal relation- 
ships, and inhibition of sensuality. 

The rationals cannot be so neatly typed. They came from diverse home 
backgrounds, had a variety of religious affiliations, and fell into no specific 

*The Thematic Apperception Test (Murray, 1943). 
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occupational categories. They were brij»htcr than the authoritarians, but not 
as bright as tlie antiauthoritarians, with a rorrespoiiding record of intermedi- 
ate academic a( hieveiiicnt. riic only distinc tive characteristic of the rationals 
appeared in their picture stories, which were identifK^d blindly at a hij*h 
level of statistical signiheance on the basis ol their impersonal detachment 
and emphasis on intellecLuali/atioii and abstraction. 

The only thing known about the irrationals at the present time is that their 
appearance has been restricted to younger, less well-educated samples. 

In an extension of these studies among students at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the entering class was found to dilfer in its composition from 
that of the University of Chicago. Botli groups contained a very sub- 
stantia] number of rationals, but whereas 20% of the Chicago group 
were antiauthoritarians and less than lo^/t were authoritarians, the 
Syracuse population reversed these percentages. Despite ilic increased 
number of aiithoritai ians and the lower intellectual capacity )! the 
Syracuse freshmen, the same relationships were found to hold here 
as at Chicago. Differences in intelligence were considerable,-^ aniiau- 
thoritarians again being far above the group average, rationals some- 
what liiglier, authoritarians identical with the ideologically uniden- 
tifiable students, and the irrationals below average, i'liesc dillercnces 
seem largely attributable to verbal skills, but even when the ellects 
of this contribution were conirolletl staiisihally, the groups continued 
to differ substantially ^ in their first year grade-point average. 

Profdes of the authoritarians, rationals, and antiauthoritarians at 
Syracuse seem generally consistent wdth those at Ciliicago, but they 
also reveal intellectual and sociological differences between the Syra- 
cuse and Chicago student bodies. JIow fundamental are these differ- 
ences? Are they limited to regional variations in the background of 
students recruited to these schools, or do they involve even rrrore sys- 
tematic differences that should restrain us from making gcnerali/a- 
tions about types as such? 

Gladstein (1957) provided a partial answer to these cjuestions in 
a study of 104 authoritarian.s, antiauthoritarians, and rationals drawn 
from both universities. He devised a multiple-choice Study Activities 
Questionnaire based on expected diflcTenres among. these three tyj>es 
and administered it to 104 .selected representatives ol each type from 
the two .schools. Analysis of actual high fi’e(|ucncy responses revealed 
the following characteristics to be a.ssocialed with each type: 

Hie typical authoritarian student preferred studying alone, since working 
with others always meant a bull sc.s.sioii in which nothing definiic was ever 

^Statistically signifirant beyond the .01 level. 

^Statistically signiheant beyond the .01 level. 
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settled. He also preferred to study in the same place throughout the year, in 
a room that was neat and orderly and free from the distraction of the radio, 
television, or phonograph. He developed rigid time schedules for studying, 
reading, and review, and relied heavily on formal study aids, leather sugges- 
tions on outlining and notetaking, and rote memori/ation of signiheant lacts 
to get himself through, nifficult reading materials were particularly frustrat- 
ing for him, and he dealt with this prol)lem by going to the insiructor or to 
better students for help. 'Theoretic al di.scussions in class were ancither source 
of difficulty, and the authoritarian student most preferred a straightforward 
exposition by the instructor to any other classroom activity. lie prepared for 
the final examination by reviewn’ng classroom and reading notes and memoriz- 
ing the main points. I'he only thing he liked about cs.says was getting them 
done. Alter the exam he compared his answers with tho.se of other students 
and felt little need or ability to let himself go. I'hc important thing about 
exams was to get a good gracle, since his vocational aims depended on it. 

'The rcspoii.ses of the typical antiaulhoritarian indicated that his place of 
study varied, as he altcTiiated between .satisfying his desire to be with pcniplc 
and isolating himself as a defense against this need. lie cnjoyc^d coopc'rative 
study because he liked other viewpoints, liked discussions, and because it 
gave him the opportunity to be with other people. He didn’t care much 
where he studied as long as it w'as ejuiet. Readings challcngcxl him and he 
sought out additional materials to improve his understanding. He liked it 
when the class discussed side issues and took notes of stimulating and chal- 
lenging ideas that he intendc^d to explain later. lie prepared for the final ex- 
amination by trying to arrive at some .sense of the course as a totality, and 
liked essay a.ssignnienis because they gave him a chance to work with ideas, 
to expre.ss himself, and to explore abstract concepts, lie felt that an exami- 
nation helped him to evaluate what he had learned, and this w'as more im- 
portant than the grade, but after it was over he usually let himsell go. 

The typical rational usually studies alone and in the same place, lor various 
reasons: for example, pc*ople ate distracting, one acconiplishes more alone, 
associating one place with w^ork stimulates study. At times, however, he likc'd 
to study in groups bc^caiise this was a way to gel other viewpoints and to 
receive help. He followed a schedule during the term because he felt that this 
helped him to study and he was anxious to be prepared whenever he hap- 
pened to be called on in cla.ss. Difficult readings frustrated him, but he liked 
to participate in the class discussions and liked discussing side i.ssues. lie 
preferred his own study aids to those of others, and rejected memorization 
as a useless activity for the kinds of courses and examinations he was taking. 
In reviewing for the final examination, howc'vcr, he did try to memorize the 
main points made by the instructor and authors. The examination itself was 
both frightening and challenging, and he often cut class while preparing 
for it. He liked essays because he liked to work with ideas. Doing well on the 
test not only depended on a good preparation, he felt, but also on approac hing 
each part and cpjestion in a rational, systematic fashion. 

These summaries were obtained from the mean item responses made 
by each ideological type on the Study Activities Questionnaire. The 
differences in resiwmsc among the authoritarian, antiauthoritarian, and 
rational students were considerable, rcgaicllcss of the school they at- 
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tended. Ihere were no differences between tlie two schools, liowcver, 
when the subgroups irom each were combined and compared. 

Gladstein’s (i 957 ) findings have particular significance since the 
Chicago students were not classifieii inio ideological types on the 
basis of scores on the Inventory of lieliels as were the Syracuse cases, 
but were identified by means oi a series of nonidcological scale items 
concerned with personality needs from an instrument known as the 
Activities Index which had previously been found to be equated with 
Inventory scoies (Stern et al., 1956, The consistency of stu- 

dent tyj)es between schools adds further confirmation, then, to the 
equivalence of the two measures. Many ol the f haracteristics difler- 
entiating these student types were deiennincd by voluntary verbal 
report alone, however. Ideological (Inventory of Beliefs), personality 
(Activities Index, Ihematic Apperception lest), intelligence (ACE 
Psychological, Cooperative Reading C:omj)rehension, ACE Test of 
(Critical thinking in the Social Sciences), educational achievement 
(course examinations), even study habits (Study Activities Question- 
naire) dillerences were all obtained Irom responses to items on cjiies- 
tionnaires and inventories. 'These various grouj)s of students w'ere 
evidently reaied different I), and obviously have clifleieiu vicw|)oinis 
about a wide variety ol things, but are they really recogni/ably dif- . 
lerent in their overt behavior? Do authoritarians prepare poorly in 
the humanities and social science.^ lor reasons associated with their 
authoriiaiiaiiisni? Is their lack of success in these areas a matter of 
ideology, personality, or something else? Perhaps all three groups of 
students look alike in the classroom, except for the general diHerences 
that hold between those who are doing well and those who are having 
academic dilliculties. 

The authoritarian personality in a special environment. Answers to 
some of these cjiiestioiis were attempted in a study by Stern and Cope 
*955- i lit ee special classes were set uj> in the c iti/enship course 
taken by all liberal arts Ireslniien al Syrac use University. One of these 
sections was composed exclusively of aulhoi itarians, the second of 
antiauthoritarians, and the third of rationals, as determined by scores 
on the Inventory of Beliefs which had been administered before regis- 
tration to all incoming freshmen. All three sections were taught by 
the same instructor who had agreed to a sj)ecial assignment of students 
but was otherwise unaware of the particular characteristics of the 
three classes. 

The instructor met witli each of these groups once a week through- 
out the semester, and maintained a diary of the events taking place 
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during these meetings. By the end of the first week he commented 
spontaneously on his recognition of the three groups of students as 
types that he had encountered before. Other first impressions excerpted 
from the diary for the first two class meetings follow: ^ 

Authoritarians: . . . lacking in curiosity or initiative . . . direct question- 
ing required to get class discussion and there was much less inter play between 
the students . . . the only two students not reticent like the oiIuts proved 
to have gotten into class erroneously and have been removed . . . many of 
them are interested in religion. 

Antiauthoritarians: . . . have a bargaining, critical attitude [although] not 
exactly hostile . . . riiany questions on details of course administration . . . 
continued attack [second session] on why we studied responsible tliiiiking, 
why did I have certain articles in the text, why did I give them a pre-test on 
reading, and soon . . . students for and against labor unions in the class. 

Rationals: These are obviously all the future campus leaders .... very 
responsive but friendly. 'I'liere were some epu’stions on the administration of 
the course but thew wc*re not pointed or sharp. In class discussion there was 
a terrific reaction. Most hands were up but the students were polite, amend- 
ing rather than arguing with those who had spoken previously. 'I'he class was 
extremely pleasant, jolly and apparently enjoyed joking. ... A note inviting 
a girl to go on a hot blind date to Princeton erroneously was mixed with the 
[class materials] . . . she practically clawed and scratc heel to recoxer [it]. 

The instructor’s initird evaluation of the* authoritarian section re- 
mains unchanged throughout the semester, although his understand- 
ing of the students continuers to increase. But his leactions to the 
other two classes have bcon reversed by the third week, and these im- 
pressions jjersist from this point on: 

Authoritarians: Very diiricuU to get discussion, although direct questions 
indicate they arc* well infornicd on the it*xt .... a constanr temptation to 
“lecture” rather than discuss .... split between diose who despise the com- 
mon man, . . . and those who are very democratic but leel repulsed, at their 
level of morality, in working for a better world. 

Antiauthorilarians: 'riiis class is becoming my delight. l'hc‘y lake nothing 
for granted, yet their criticism and controversy is fric-iiclly. . . . Thc*y sass the 
professor; the slightest disciplinary remark led [to a] retort that this would 
lead to frustrations. 

Rationals: 'J his group is going to seed, and it is probably my fault. They 
seem to have a sense of sell-a.ssurance and security, and a “we can’t lose out” 
kind of confidence .... I cannot to date get anything but bland cooperation: 

‘The paragraph headings and all bracketed inserts here and in subsequent ex- 
cerpts from the diary are my own, leplacing the instiuctor’s designaiiuns, and in- 
serted hc're for the purpose of identifying these gioups appiopriately for the rc'ader 
or clarifying a phrase. The only means available to the instructor for reterring to 
the three classes was by the hour at which they met; at no time during the semester 
was he aware of the Inventory of Beliefs scores of these subjects or of any related 
data or classification. 
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creative, critical thought or sclf-crititism is hard to find here. Their quiz an- 
swers are often correct, but not creative. 

Later in the semester the instructor summarized his impressions of 
these students in iJie following words. 

Authoritarians: . . . this group finds reliance on God or some other firm 
power . . . removes the necissity of relying on others so miidi. . . . Their 
easiest adjustment is to bear their problems without relying on other persons 
in academic life. Theology is easier, often spoken to them in groups, rather 
than requiring personal reading or interviews. 

Antianthniitariam: ... my easy first liking of this class for their intel- 
lectual independence made me overlook their haggling. . . . As a former 
U.S. Civil Service employee and Army personnel ollicer, I know now that 
these folks would make dilhcult soldiers, be sc^curity risks, refuse to accept a 
group decision on ethical grounds and choose the pressure group raiher than 
being precinct commitic’emen. In a pressure group they would fight about 
how to run the world, I fc*ar, while other people would run it ... . professors 
and teachers- from Plato to now — may include more personalities like this 
than you might expecl .... ii is easier to propose and teach social reform to 
pliant studc'iits, than it is to run a creaking civili/aiion. Our te.vtbook in the 
first semester probably a|)peals to these personalities; it was written or edited 
by personalities |ol the same type], so we get along with each other .... 
They can be personalitic^s because they have balanced capabilities. [This 
group has the highest and least scattered scores in intelligence, aptitude, and 
rc*acling|. My guc\ss is that students of the same type with lower, or imbalanced 
scores don't get into collc*ge: their high school teachers slap them down. 

nationals: Jf you are one* ol the.se people you are much more likely to get 
political or economic [xiwei hc*c au.se* you are then a common denominator 
pei\sonality. . . . On the othcT hand I’m not sure a group like this leads to 
peditical .soci.'il progress, ^'ou ha\e to mix .some domcstidilcd, progressive [anti- 
authoritarian J jrersons with tliem.*» . . . I'he frational.s] are not as well bal- 
anced I in tests of intellectual capacities] and they don’t have to he .... .social 
adjustment to others can save the hrilliaiii loaler and get him into the Uni- 
versity, while the low score's ol others [in this group] are ollsct by their social 
“cooperation” and steady work habits .... they have Ic'arnecl to lean on 
others, and trade their limited abilities for help Iroin others. 

What effect has this isolation of student personality types had on 
their achievenicnt on the liiial common objective examiiuition in this 
course? Wc know from previous work that the authoritarians do not 
like tliis type of course and usually do poorly in it. In the present 
ra.se students with Inventory of Belief.i scores identifying them as 
authoritarians but whose assignment to other sections of this course 
was left to chance also did much more poorly than the rest of their 
classmatcs.7 Not so the authoritarians in the experimental section, 

■ riiis is the same; point made by .Sliils (1934. p. 4^) i» discussing the role of the 
authoritarian of the ‘‘left” on the .\nieiican political scene. 

^Stati.stical!) .significant beyond the .001 level. 
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who did just as well as the antiauthoritarians and rationals in the 
other two experimental sections. 

This result docs not seem attributable to the general superiority of 
the instructor, outstanding as he was, since neither of the other two 
sections did any better than students of the same personality type 
randomly distributed among nonexpcrimcntal discussion groups. Nor 
was this improvement in performance for the authoritarians in tlie 
experimental class associated with any unique changes in ideology. 
Post-test ing with the Inventory of licliefs at the end of the semes- 
ter revealed statistically significant changes of the same magnitude 
for all authoritarians, whether in the experimental class or distri- 
buted among the nonexperiinental sections, leaving them all at the 
level of the ideologically unidentifiable students at the beginning of 
the course. Neither the antiauthoritarians nor the rationals show any 
change in their respective Inventory scores. Apparently the titi/en- 
ship course is effective in inducing a general change of attitude away 
from the extreme authoritarian position. But this change was reflected 
in the objective portions of the final examination only for those au- 
thoritarian students who had been isolated in their own discussion 
unit. 

1 he diary provides a clue to experiences that may have been respon- 
sible for this oiucome. The instructor emphasi/es in many dilleren! 
ways that his primary objective was to stimulate the free e.xchange 
of ideas. His satisfaction* with the anliauthoritarians stems from his 
perception of them as “dynamic, active, critical and willing to take on 
anything, including the instructor.” His sense of failure wilh the ra- 
tionals he attributes to their apparent refusal to perform at the level 
of which he thinks them capable: “This class has a high potential in 
intelligence, but some kind of stimulant will have to be devised by the 
professor.” The authoritarians, as has already been noted, were reti- 
cent from the beginning. 

Throughout the semester, however, he continues to press for dis- 
cussion with the latter two sections. During the first month he cc^n- 
tinually refers to the effort expended to get these sections to respond. 
Several techniques stand out: (a) continued pressure from him. in 
the form of direct questions, (b) a refusal on his part to lecture or 
to provide direct answers, (c) his encouragement and acceptance of 
any response from the students, and (d) his insistent adoption of ab- 
surdly extreme positions, e.g. 

Week 3: Miijor discussions were about women in politics. I took the posi- 
tion initially that women were useless except for maternity purposes. I re- 
fused to call on any women, accepted and agreed with all male opinions and 
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added to the slurs on the females until every girl in the class was rej’.dy to tear 
the plaster off the wall. From this impasse, we moved on . . . 

Week 5: I took the position that voting was useless . . . 

Week 7: I favored “slavery," i.e. putting the moh in any civili/ation into its 
place — "so you intelligent folks can operate a good democracy.” 

Jlie slavery issue apparently marked the turning point. Prior to this 
lime he says, in summary of their classroom responses, “ I'he fautliori- 
tarians] had to be asked numerous leading (juestions. The [rationals] 
had several in class who would volunteer answers, it 1 would look 
around expectantly. It is generally true of the [antiaiithoritarians| 
that 1 don’t have to look around, you just have to arbitrate the urge 
to be heard.’* lie describes slow gains during the first six weeks, but 
in the seventh he notes that a "discussion ‘breakthtough’ to a higher 
level of participation became evident in all classes. The foil that did 
it was to favor ‘slavery.’ ’’ I’he effects were striking: 

AuthoritariauM This class gives evidence in more individual cases of will- 
ingness to fight hack against the hrutally dogmatic lotalitarian rantings of the 
professor. 1 tried to seduce (hem to totalitarianism, and they indignantly, hut 
politely, told me I was wrong. ['The following session] the class was more re- 
laxed .... (h(7 finally broke down and simply asked one interpretative 
cpiestion after anodier about the course .... [two students] came up alter 
(lass to indicate that thc^y wanted advice. 

nationals: 'i'his class too, including many pieviously silent, attacked my 
theories on slavery. I'lie happie.st thing appeals to he that many ol them now 
are appaiently deciding that it is o.k. to disagree, verbally brawl with, and 
sla]) the prol in his place. 

Anliauthofilarians: .... the period came to an end too cjuickly. 

From this point on the discussions remained at a satisfactory level 
in all three sections, liul this does not mean that they all turned into 
duplicates of one another. 1 he diary goes on to record the ways in 
which each grouj) otherwise remained consistent with itself, and the 
distinctive personal characteristics a.s.sociated with their individual 
( la.s.srooin perforniances. Tlie significance of this study docs not lie in 
the use of the discussion nieth il as an educational panacea, but rather 
in the effect that the persistent application of particular discussion 
icchnkjues had in helping a grouj) ol authoritarian students increase 
their knowledge in an area to whicli they are usually resistant. 

For the antiauthoritarians tfic cxjjeriinent described here was super- 
fluous; they showed no gains, and succt*edcd mainly in demonstrating 
a comjDctence they had already enjoyed |)rior to taking the course. The 
rationals also show^ed no gains, although their failure was not in their 
mastery of the course materials but in terms of a more ]3crsonal ob- 
jective set by the instructor himself. Viewed against general education 
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objectives, the authoritarians were the only clearly deficient and dif- 
difficult group of students, and the only one to have been clearly re- 
sponsive to the specialized techniques to which they had been exposed 
in their own isolated classroom environment. 


STUDENT ECOLOGY 

The literature on classroom atmosphere, summarized at the begin- 
ning of the chapter, provides an example of an ecological relationship 
between person and environment of particular interest to psychol- 
ogists. We have in effect been engaged in the study of subcultural 
“strains*’ of men who show unique adaptations to what appears su- 
perficially to be a common environment. The studies cited strongly 
suggest that the selective student preferences and performances ob- 
served are related to differences in response which the same apparent 
environment elicits from each of several distinct subgroups of stu- 
dents. In the aggregate these ellecis tend to cancel out one another, 
but suitably segregated groups of students reveal them clearly. Stereo- 
pathic authoritarians, for exarnj)le, are most critical of permissive 
teaching techniques (Wispe, 1951), and are least able to handle the 
responsibilities involved in such classrooms (Patton, 1955), have study 
habits which are ineffectual under nondirective condiiiorrs (Cladstein, 
1957), and generally lead to either underachicverneiit or withdrawal 
in these ciicumstances (Stern, Stein, and Bloom, 195!)). But these same 
students may become overachievers when isolated in a special class 
(Jacob, 1957; Stern, 1960a). In certain institutional settings these stu- 
dents perform very poorly, but only in relation to a jKirticular type 
of instruction that lacks congruence for them. They may perform very 
well indeed in an appropriately modified environment. 

The same educational objectives may apparently thus be achieved 
by very different types of students if the environment is ai)propriately 
modified for each of them. But the study of personalities in relation 
to their environment requires more of a foundation than the special 
case of the authoritarian personality and its interaction with various 
classroom atmospheres. If our purpose is to develop a psychonomics 
of student life, we must study the relationship between types of stu- 
dent personality and typc*s of institutional environments in a more 
general framework. 'Fhere have been a number of steps in this direc- 
tion (cf. McConnell and Heist, Chapter 5; Brown, Chapter 16; Knapp 
and Goodrich, 1952; Knapp and Greenbaum, 1953; Office of Scientific 
Personnel, 1955, 1956, 1958; Thistlethwaitc, 1959a, 1959b; Heath, 
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1958; Riesman, 1958), ranging from primarily statistical appraisals of 
(onccnirations of charactci isiics ol high excellence — such as Ph.l). pro- 
duction — to acutely observant descripiive reports of various types ol 
programs. T'he project about to be described is another such attempt. 

The measurement of need and press. The types of student person- 
alities participating in the various studies of instructional climates tlis- 
cussed previously were idcntifieil on the basis of responses to some 
form of ideological inventory.^ Although there is now very consider- 
able evidence to suggest that ideological (hoite (at least insolar as au- 
thoritarianism is (oiuerned) is related to more pervasive personality 
characteristics, socio-jjolitical values as such are only one of the many 
ways in which individuality among people can be disceinetl. 

Personality Nerds. Some years ago If. A. Muriay proposed a 

system for classifying the organizational tendencies that appear to 
give unity and direction to personality. He called these tendencies 
nerds, but the terms dw'rv and motive have also been used to refer to 
the objectives which a person characterislitally strives to achieve for 
himself. Whatever they be called, they stand lor something we infer 
from a person’s actions. 'The actions themselves may be cjuiie diversi- 
fied, and lend tluMiiselves individually to many dilleient explanations 
in other contexts, but they are given a unified theme in the interpreta- 
tion we place on them. 

As an example ol such a theme, consider the case ol someone who 
likes to play ]>racti(al jokes. By itself this |)ielerence might mean many 
things, but if we also learn that he likes to shock people by saying 
things that distress tliein, picks arguments with authority ligiircs, and 
cnjcjys teasing people he thinks are conceited, we may begin to sus- 
pect that a siiong tendency toward aggression and hostility under- 
lies these otheiwise discrete ac tivities. 

Because direct observation of behavior is topically imjnaclical, the 
psycliologist has turned to indirect sotirces ftoni which to estimate 
charac teristic behavior, making use of autobiographical data, inter- 
views, projective tests, measures of physical and intellectual cpialities, 
inventories of attitudes and values, and so foiih. I’he simplest of such 

"'The maclsicin (i<)57) study, drsciihcd earlier on pj). is an exception, 

't he selection of one of his two samples was hase<l on student responses to a nuinher 
of nonideoloj^ical items which had been found to be correlated with ideolojcic al 
choices, riiese items weic derived fiom the .\ctivitics Index. Webstei, Sanford, and 
Frc'cdman (1955) have obtained still other noiiidc'ologital rorrelales of authoritarian- 
ism scales. All attempt is now being made by Stern, Sanford, Webster, Christie, and 
l.anc to consolidate the vuiioiis developments in this arc'a and derive a single unified 
instrument. 
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indirect sources is the response a person gives when asked to indicate 
his preferences among verbal descriptions of various possible activi- 
ties. Although the relationship between these choices and actual be- 
havior is less than perfect, the procedure provides a useful approxima- 
tion and has been the rationale for many widely used psychological 
instruments, including the Activities Index. 

The Activities Index, which provides for the measurement of thirty 
needs, was developed initially for use in a series of psychological as- 
sessment studies conducted in the Examiner's Ollice at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the early 1950*5.” Its function in these studies was 
to provide a broad measure of personality for use in predicting stu- 
dent success in various types of academic programs (Stern, Stein, and 
Bloom, 195b). The current form, to be describeil more fully below, 
is based on items derived from analyses of subsequent adult and ju- 
venile forms, and has been used effectively with persons from 13 to 
63 years of age in various social and educational strata. 

Erwironme.nlal Press. The external counterpart of the personality 
need is called an environmental fness. There arc several meanings as- 
sociated with this term. From a subjective point of view it has been 
used to describe the private world of the individual, the unique view 
each person has of the events around him (Murray, 1938). I'hese idio- 
syncratic perceptions are best revealed through the use ol ambiguous 
stimuli on which the individual must im|)osc his own organi/.ation 
and meaning, as with the 'Rorschach (1912) ink blots or the provoca- 
tive but undefined social situations depicted in the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test (Murray, 1943). 

There is a level at which the person's private world merges with 
that ol others like him: people who share a common ideology — whether 
terpretations of the events in which they participate, although these 
theological, political, or professional — also tend to share common in- 
may be (juilc different from those that might occur to a more detached 
observer (Stern et al., 1956). Both the private and the mutually shared 
press are of interest in their own right, but in the final analysis it is 
the inferences we make as observers which provide us with useful 
classifications of situational differences. It is the observer who can de- 

® rhese studies were supported in part by the Iluiiian Resoiirics Research Insti- 
tute, United States Air lorce, and the Social Science Research Clommittee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Benjamin S. llloom, Morris I. Stein, Hugh Lane, Mary McCord 
Tyler, Sharon C«oldl)erg, l*aul Baer, James Sadis, Dorothy Whitman, and James 
Abegglen played an important role in the construction of the original Activities 
Index. It has since gone through several revisions, to which significant contributions 
were made by Charles V'aii Buskirk, Fred Carleton, Walter Stellwagen, John Scanlon, 
Louis Di Angelo, and many others. 
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scribe the situational climate, the permissible roles and relationships, 
and the sanctions, by his interpretations of the events to which the 
participant can only respond in terms of ac tion and ideological evalua- 
tion. 

The psychological observer of situations has the same need for in- 
direct sources of informatio?i as does the observer of persons. The 
parallel source of indirect information about press comes from a par- 
ticipant’s ackiuwledgment ol charactei islic events occurring in the 
environment. I'hus, when we learn that there arc regular drills for 
lire and civil defense at an institution, any ol several interpretations 
might suggest themselves. But if we are also told that there arc no 
contact sports, there are frcc|ucnt and thorough medical examina- 
tions, and students arc sent to the infirmary at the first sign of any 
kind of illness, we may feel justified in assuming that much pro sure 
is being exerted here to get students to concern themselves about 
dangers to their physical well-bcing.^^* 

Both needs and press are inferred from characteristic activities and 
events. Unlike needs, however, it is dillicult to describe characteristic 
|)ress in terms of activities that can be gencrali/ed to a wide variety 
of situations. The College Characteristics Index is a measure of 
thirty kinds of press, analogous to the n(?eds scale's of the yVelivities 
Index, but restricted to the description of activities, policies, proce- 
dures, attitudes, and impressions that may iharactcii/e various types 

"’ I’lu* pailicipunts themselves may ronsiilrr the purpose of these activities to he of 
a (lifiereiit nutiirc, or may fail to ^i\c rhein any foimal recomiitioii. 'I’his reflecis 
the (iistinclion between foiuial objertives, icprcseniiiig ihe slated purposes for whitli 
^iveii institutional events are organized, and the infoiiual objectives that uie in fact 
served by institiitionali/ed events regardless of the oinciul interpietations. The 
flistiiution, which has been discussed more fully elsewhere (Stem et al., ior)f*)» 1 ^^^ 
direct parallel in individual behavior.d acts which may be interpieted differenlly 
by the observer than by the actor (who may also ignore or ileiiy their signifuance). 

riie initial development of the Ctdlegc Ciliarat teristiis Judex was greatly facili- 
tated by grants from the ('ollege Kiui.ince Kxaniination hoaid, and the Carnegie 
('oiporation. Support for the current research has been given by the United Stales 
Ollice of Kducalion. But the most signilicant acknowledgment must be icsi-rved for 
the thousands of students, and huiidiecis of teachers, who gave so genet ously of 
their time in marking responses to items in the vaiious versions of the Activities 
Index and Clollc'ge CharacleriMirs Index. It was developed in collaboration with C. 
Robert Pace, with the assistance of Anne Me Pee, Baiuett Denton, Sally Donovan, 
Haniet Dorn, Dagny llemleison, and many oiheis. Anolhei version applicable to the 
high school setting has been prepaivd with the aid of John Dopyera, Vernon L. 
'Voolston, James Lyons, and Kva K. Woollolk. and used in an investigation of rela- 
tionships between high school expeiieiues and college expectations (.Stern, 1961). 
Clifford Winters, Sidney .Archer and Donald Meyer have similarly assisted in the 
adaptation of a form for use in exten.sioii progiains and evening colleges. 
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Table i. Miscellaneous Activities Index — College Characteristics 
Index Scale Characteristics 

Forms AI-CCI. 


Standard Reli- Item 

Mean Deviation ability - Index •** 



Al 

CCI 

AI 

CCI 

AI 

CCI 

AI 

CCI 

Al)a.seincnt 

4.07 

2-99 

1.88 

‘•93 

•5« 

.67 

•42 

•5> 

Achievement 

<>■33 

6.23 

2.24 

2.56 

•73 

.81 

.60 

.6(5 

Adaptiveness 

5 if 3 

4-54 

2.33 

00 

Oi 

.64 

.58 

.58 

.48 

Affiliation-rejection 

6.70 

<>•95 

2.72 

>•93 

.81 

.69 

.6(5 

-17 

Aggression-blaineavoidante 

4.09 

3-99 

2-37 

2.37 

.69 

•72 

•59 

.56 

Change-sameness 

.5-31 

6.41 

2-33 

2.02 

.67 

•41 

•57 

■47 

Conjiinctivity-disjunctivity 

r,.8i 

7-»9 

2.35 

2.37 

.70 

•72 

.58 

•51 

Counteraction-in fa voida nee 

(5.2.1 

.5*3 > 

2-53 

1.84 

.66 

.50 

•57 

•45 

Deference 

6.(13 

4.87 

2.03 

>•97 

.56 

.Go 

.50 

•5‘> 

Dominance 

6.04 

4.50 

2.51 

2.12 

■77 

•57 

.62 

•49 

Kgo achievement 

5r)i 

5-7« 

2.88 

1.98 

.80 

.58 

.70 

.50 

Emotionality-placidity 

4.20 

6.18 

2.18 

2.01 

.64 

.56 

•53 

.48 

Energy-passivity 

6.7i 

5-74 

J-73 

2.28 

.40 

.70 

.41 

•54 

Exhibitionism-infavoidance 

.H-83 

5-55 

2.56 

2.01 

•75 

-.57 

.65 

•19 

Fantasied achievement 

3-34 

4.72 

2.0(5 

1.74 

•72 

.40 

•57 

•43 

llarmavoidaiicc 

4-93 

f,.()6 

2.40 

2.11 

■<>7 

.70 

.(>2 

•5> 

Humanism 

G.()4 

6.21 

2.79 

2.12 

.83 

•77 

.65 

.60 

Impulsion-deliberation 

5.61 

5.62 

2.06 

1.8G 

.64 

.50 

.50 

•45 

Narcissism 

4.61 

4.98 

2-37 

2.31 

■7> 

•74 

.58 

.58 

N urturancc-rejection 

6.50 


2.38 

2.19 

•73 

.70 

■57 

•51 

Objectivity 

8,90 

7.40 

'•43 

2.14 

.56 

.70 

.27 

■5> 

Order 

5.20 

(5.50 

2.96 

1.86 

.82 

-.59 

•74 

•45 

Play 

5.00 

5.26 

2.40 

2-33 

■7> 

•75 

.56 

.58 

Pragmatism 

6.17 

5.20 

2.42 

2.1G 

•74 

.69 

•59 

•53 

Reflectiveness 

6.70 

5.96 

2.iG 

2-43 

.68 

.76 

•54 

.60 

Scientism 

5*34 

6.14 

3.18 

2.48 

.88 

•77 

.81 

.58 

Sentience 

4.76 

4.85 

1.86 

2.51 

•53 

.80 

•43 

.62 

Sex-prudery 

4.84 

5-95 

2.58 

2.18 

.78 

•7> 

.64 

■53 

Succora nce-au tonomy 

6.24 

6.14 

2.12 

00 

.67 

•34 

•52 

•43 

Understanding 

6.98 

6.55 

2.34 

2.21 

•74 

•75 

.58 

•54 

MEAN 

5.()2 

565 

2.33 

2.14 

.69 

.65 

•57 

•52 


^ Based on i99,f{ CCI. 1078 AI from undergraduates in 32 schools. 

* KudcT'Ricliardsoii Formula 20. 

* Average £bel Item Discrimination Index per scale. 
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of undergraduate college sellings. The current form has gone through 
three revisions, and has now been administered to well over 5000 stu- 
dentsai nearly 100 colleges and universities. 

Measurement Procedures, The Activities Index and the College Char- 
acteristics Index each consist of 300 items organized into 30 scales of 
10 items each. The scales on each test parallel one another, one cor- 
responding to needs manilestations of the variable in question, the 
other to press conditions associated with it. As an example, the need 
for order may be defined briefly as a prevailing trend toward the or- 
ganization of the immediate physual environment and a preoccupa- 
tion with neatness, orderliness, arrangement, and meticulous attention 
to detail. The magnitude of this need is inferred from the number 
of iirefciences a person indicates among such activities as “washing 
and ])olishing things like a car, silverware, or furniture,’' “keeping an 
accurate record of the money 1 spend,” “arranging my clothes neatly 
before going to bed.” 'The magnitude of the relevant press in a col- 
lege environment is infeired from the number of respondents from 
the same institution who agree with such statements as: “in many 
classes sttidenis have an assigned seat,” “professors usually take attend- 
ance in class,” “student jiapers and reports must be neat,” etc. 

The thirty variables are listed alphabetically in Table 1, together 
with some fundamental data regarding the characteristics of the two 
insiruiiictus. It will be noted that the scale means on both instruments 
average only slightly above the arbitrary midpoint of 5.0, with stand- 
ard deviations which indicate that a considerable number of respond- 
ents are to be found with extreme scores at either end of the ten-point 
range. The average scale reliability of .07 (Kuder-Richardson) is close 
to the practical maximum for scales of such short length, correspond- 
ing to a value of .92 if increased from ten to thirty items. It is also 
apparent from the high item discrimination indices that the scales are 
essentially honiogencous in content. 

The scales on each instrument arc systematically related to one 
another, forming a continuoua circular order which makes it pos- 

*“Thc structiiri* is similar to that of a Caitliiiaii (1954) quasi-circuniplex. It is 
parlitiilarly iiotiLcablc in the iiitcrcorrclaiioii matiiccs which aie charactcri/t*d by 
a wide range of very high positive lo very high negative values, distributed syininctri- 
cally around zero. I he largest correlations are next to the main diagonal, becom- 
ing iiicieasingly negative and then positive again in the corners of the matrix: ad- 
jacent clusters of scales are more related to one another than distant ones, and 
the end of the series reverts back to the beginning again. The data appear to pro- 
vide an empirical dcmoiisiratioii of a law of order which Ciuttman postulated to 
exist between tests of the same degree of complexity but differing in the kind of 
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siblc to plot scores in the form of profiles like those shown in Figure i. 
The construction and interpretation of these profiles is available else- 
where (Stern, 1958); for our present purposes it will be suilicicni to 
note that the circular portion of each profile involves a succession of 
interpersonal clusters of variables which range from depression and 
withdrawal at the lower left to increasing degrees of sociability to- 
ward the top. Variables at the upper right involve more outgoing and 
assertive behaviors, ending at the bottom right with scales which im- 
ply hostility, rebelliousness, and isolation. The rectangular grid at 
the bottom of the charts in Figure 1 incorporates variables involv- 
ing intellectual activities which are statistically independent of those 
in the circle. 

Figure 1 is based on Activities Index scores for three groups of col- 
lege freshmen (2.^ in each) who were identified by means of their scores 
on the Inventory of Beliefs as aniiauthoritarians, authoritarians, and 
rationals, as described in an earlier portion of this paper. The anti- 
authoritarians (noiistereopaths) woidd appear to be the most outgoing 
of the three groups, their Activities Index responses suggesting a 
higher degree of self-assertiveness, emotional s])ontancity, and aggres- 
siveness than either of the others. The authoritarians (stcreoi)aths), 
conversely, appear to be more submissive and withdrawn, and dis- 
tinctly reject intellectual activities as shown in the low scores on the 
scales in the grid at the bottom of the figure. The rationals seem to 
be a more socialized version of the aniiauthoritarians in being socially 
outgoing but nonaggressive, and in having even broader, less sj)ccifi- 
cally humanistic, intellectual interests. 


VARIETIES OF CONSTRAINT IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

A substantial body of information concerning these scales is now 
in existence, obtained from a number of studies j)crfornied over a 
period of years. The primary purpose of these studies has been to 
refine the tools for measuring needs and press characteristics: to study 
their strengths and weaknesses as measuring instiumenis, improve 

ability they define. Such an urder will have neither l)cgiiining nor end, but will 
be characterized by a continuous (iicular relationship between the variables in- 
volved. 'The precise relationships shown in Figure 1 were based on an early analysis 
of the Activities Index. Subsequent analyses, not yet complete, suggest that these 
basic relationships continue to hold for both instruments although not precisely 
as shown here (cf. Pace, i960; Stern, igGib). 
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them as much as possible, and learn more about how to work with 
them. Collectively, the studies have contributed to successive revisions 
of the scales and the techniques for utilizing them, and have also 
suggested the following points: 

1 . Descriptions of the behavior to be expected of individual stu- 
dents, psychiatric pati^'nis. and industrial personnel based solely 
on needs profiles appear to be recognized and confirmed by 
peers, psychiatrists, and administrators, as well as by subsequent 

NON-STEREOPATH ACTIVITIES INDEX 

FORM 156 



Figure i. ('.nnip profiles of antiauthoritarian (nonstereopath), authoritarian (stereo- 
path), and rational subjects (01 = 112 = 113=23). Stern, 1958. 
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behavior on the part of the subjects (Briggs, 1958; Chilinan, 
1959; Cole, 1958; Haring, Stern, and Cruickshank, 1958; Stern, 
1958; Unpublished data). 

2. Descriptions of college environments based solely on press pro- 
files appear to be recognized and confirmeil by academic partici- 
pants and observers (Unpublished data). 

3. People with similar needs profiles tend to be characterized by 
similar patterns of overt behavior (Briggs, 1958; Chilman, 1959; 
Gladstein, 1957: Haring, Stern, and Clruickshank, 1958; Scan- 
lon, 1958; Stern, 1958, i9Goa; Stern, Stein, and Bloom, 1956; Was- 
sertheil, 1955). 

STEREOPATH ACTIVITIES INDEX 



Figure 1 (continued). 
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4. Responses to needs scale items appear to be resistant to faking 
(SchuU/, 1955), and 

5. The social desirability of alternative resjionses to the needs scale 
items appears to be about the same lor all items, none of them 
being considered important to accept or to reject by any sub- 
stantial majority of subjects (Unpublished data). 

6. Students or professionals in the same field have needs profiles 
that diller significantly from those of students or professionals in 
other fields (Siegciman, 1957; Stern, 1954, njhob; Stern anti Scan- 
lon, 1958; Stern, Stein, and Bloom, i95()), and 


ACTIVITIES INDEX 
FORM 156 

DIAGNOSTIC SUMMARY 


— +x 












Figure I (continued). 
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7. Students with different backgrounds (public school vs. private) 
at the same institution have distinctive needs profiles, regard- 
less of the field of study elected (Unpublished data). 

8. Students from the same institution have press scale scores which 
are uncorrelated with their corresponding needs scale scores, 
the coefficients all falling between — .01 and -l-.oC) (McFee, 
i9()i). The student’s description of the school is apparently not 
a function of the description he provides of himself. 

9. The press profile obtained from small, highly-selected samples 
of National Merit Scholars and Finalists are highly consistent 
with those obtained from larger, more representative cross sec- 
tions of students at the same institutions (Thistlethwaitc, 1959a, 
»959lj). 

10. The press profiles obtained from student responses arc highly 
consistent with those obtained from laculty and administration 
at the same institutions (Pace and Stern, 1958), and 

11. There is as much agreement in responses to subjective or impres- 
sionistic press items as there is to items more readily verifiable 
(McFce, 1959, 1961). 

12. Freshmen in the same college with diflercnt high school back- 
grounds (public school, private preparatory, and parochial) de- 
scribe their respective high school press in ways which difler 
significantly from one another (Stern, 19(51 a). 

13. Profiles describing, tfie expected press obtained from incoming 
freshmen at the same college are highly consistent with one an- 
other, regardless of the high school backgrounds of these in- 
coming students (Stern, 1961a). 

14. Freshmen press profiles ilcscribing the expected college press 
stress intellectual activities at an unrealistically high level as 
comjiared with senior press profiles from the same institution 
(Stern, 1961a). 

At the present time analyses are being made of data obtained from 
a national sample of American colleges. Revised forms of each instru- 
ment (Form 1158) were administered in the spring of 1959 to 5348 
students at 62 different schools, as part of a study being undertaken 
with C. R. Pace under the auspices of the U.S. Office of Educaiion. 
These schools are of many different kinds and their selection has been 
more a matter of expediency than of calculated sampling. Setting aside 
for the present some of the more unusual types of institutions, and 
reducing the disproportionate number of schools of a particular size 
or location, leaves a somewhat more representative sample of 32 
schools, preliminary findings from which will be reported here. 
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The 32 schools are distributed among four general categories of 
instil utions: 10 arc technical programs (3 Icacher-training, 3 business 
administration, 4 engineering); 7 are small private liberal arts colleges; 
8 are small denominational colleges, of which 6 are Protestant and 2 
Catholic; and 7 arc large universities. The number of students par- 
licipaiing at each of these schools ranges from 23 to 128, the average 
number being (52 per school, all of them upperclassmen. 

I'his study ushers in a new phase of research with the Activities 
Index and the College (Characteristics Index, the purpose being to 
show someihing of the variety among American colleges and their 
student bodies when measured in iieeds-press terms, and to lay the 
groundwork for exploring the significance ol congruence or dissonance 
in the relaiionship bciween the characteristics of a student and the 
corresponding charactcrislics of his institutional environment. 

rheic are several ways of treating Index data in order to show varia- 
tion in need or press cliaracteristics. The most detailed of these pro- 
cedures would be based on a comparison of responses to the 600 items 
in the two insli iiments. An analysis of this sort adds lurther informa- 
tion of the following kind about these scales: 

15. or the 4(5 o respondents Irom senen private liberal arts programs, 
8o9c said it was true that “students arc encouraged to criticize 
administrative policies and teaching practices,'" as compared 
with (j 2 9< uf the 15(5 students from thrc:e business administra- 
tion programs who said this was fahe at their colleges.^'* 

The overabundance of detail characteristic of such an analysis can 
be reduced to some degree by restricting attention to the 60 scale 
means rather than the ()Oo items. Statistical comparisons of these means 
suggests: 

i( 5 . Students enrolled in the same institution have needs scale scores 
significantly more alike than students at dilferent institutions 
(Unpublished data). 

17. Students describe their own institutions in terms of press scale 
scores that are significantly more alike than are the correspond- 
ing scale means among different institutions (Unpublished 
data). 

18. Although the relationships between needs scores and press scores 
for the same students from a variety of institutions is not much 
higher than that obtained from samples located within the same 
institution, suggesting that perceptions of press are not projec- 
tions ol needs, there is a decided relationship between the mean 

”A more rlctailccl analysis of the differcnics in response between liberal arts and 
business administration students may be found in Stein (1960b). 
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needs scores and mean press scores at 43 institutions. The av- 
erage level of specific needs among students at a given college 
tends to match the average level of the corresponding press at 
the same college (Stern, igfiob). 

19. Students enrolled in different programs in a complex institution 




Figure s. Stanitic score press profiles obtained from 460 students at seven liberal 
arts colleges and 156 students in three business administration programs. Stern, i960. 
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describe the press of the institution in significantly different 
ways (Stern, 1960b). 

This type of comparison is even further facilitated by the organiza- 
tion of the scales into the profile format. Figure 2 provides a contrast, 
for example, between the average press j>rofilc of seven liberal arts 
colleges and that obtained from three business administration pro- 
grams. Since the scores have been adjusted in these profiles so that 
the value of 5 on any scale corresponds to the average score for all 
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32 schools, any deviation from a perfect circle at five units is easily 
read. It is reasonably clear from Figure 2 that the environments in 
these two types of c()llege programs differ from other types of pro- 
grams as well as from one another, particularly in those areas dealing 
with such manifestations of dependency as would be reflected in press 
for abasement, deference, and order (upper left cpiadrant of profde) 
and of intellectuality, notably in scores for understanding, reflective- 
ness, humanism, ego achievement, and objectivity in the grid at the 
bottom. 

The grossest simplification of all can be made by reducing the pro- 
files of Figures 1 or 2 to the three independent dimensions revealed 
by a second-order factor analysis. Two of these are accounted for in 
the axes of the circular portion of the profile: (i) one lies along a 
diagonal extending from the ufiper left to the lower right which can 
be identified in terms of dependency needs vs. antonoiny, and (2) the 
other extends from tlic upper right to lower left and appears to in- 
volve emotional expression tav. control. The third dimension has al- 
ready been described as an intellectual factor. 

With the reduction of the data describing each academic environ- 
ment and student body to these three dimensions, comparisons be- 
tween schools in terms of either needs or press arc greatly simplified, 
as is the description of correspondence between needs and press at 
the same institution. I'his procedure also makes available relatively 
powerful techniques ol quantitative analysis. 

The model shown in Fighre 3 is based on data from all 62 schools 
available for study, reduced to points in three dimensions (ihe intel- 
lectual axis has been projected through the center of the circular pro- 
fde, with scores above the population mean in the foreground). Scver.d 
things about these three dimensions are at once apparent. The greatest 
differences between school press occur along the intellectual dimen- 
sion. The 62 schools are distributed symmetrically across the middle 
of this axis. There is relatively little scatter on the remaining two 
dimensions: the majority of the schools lie in the upper Icli quarter 
of the circle, suggesting strong tendencies toward dependency and 
conformity. The private liberal arts colleges, characterized uniejuely 
here by their high press for intellectuality and personal independence, 
are notable exceptions. 

Although within each school needs are more diversified than press, 
the two distributions tend tcj parallel one another. The heavy weight- 
ing of all schools in scores involving various aspects of dependency 
relationships is a reflection of the varieties of constraint (to para- 
phrase Riesman, 1958) that appear to be characteristic of most of the 
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PRIVATE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 

X — \ 

DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY AFFILIATED COLLEGES 


TEACHER - TRAINING PROGRAMS 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAMS 


ENGINEERING PROGRAMS 

o 

AI MEAN RESULTANT 

□ 

CCI MEAN RESULTANT 


Fifiiire 3« A ihrcc-dimcnsional motl- 
(‘I of niran Ai and CCi responses 
fiom 531 ^ students at sixty-two iii- 
Miditions. 


institutions and student bodies included in this sample. The de- 
nominaiional schools appear to be the most extreme in emphasis on 
conlormily, altlioiigh both the Protestant and Catholic institutions 
included in this analysis are scattered across the entire range of the 
intellectual dimension. 

Inasmuch as this procedure represents the press of each school and 
the needs of its student body each as a cluster around a resultant 
point in a three-dimensional cube, we can measure distances between 
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such points (and the scatter around them) and define and analyze 
formal relationships in the juxtaposition of needs and press with some 
degree of statistical precision. I'able 2 summarizes data bearing on 
three such relationships. The first column lists the average distance be- 
tween each student body and every other student body with respect to 
needs, providing a measure of student uniqueness. Two types of stu- 
dent bodies stand out in this connection: the business administration 
students who are least like the others due to their low intellectual 
strivings, and the university students who are more heterogeneous than 
any of the others. 


Table 2 . Mean Distance between AI and CCI Resultants for 
Thirty-Two Schools of Six General Types 


Type 

Number 

Measure 
Uniqueness: 
(Increasing Distance) 
Students Institution 

(AI X Al) (CCI X CCI) 

Congruence of 
Students with 
Own Institution 
(Decreasing Distance: 
AI X CCI) 

Education 

3 

].6i 

3.01 

1.76 

Business adm. 

3 

2.00 

3-25 

1.74 

Engineering 

4 

. 1-47 

2.89 

1.47 

Private lib. arts 

7 

1 .64 

3.68 

2-55 

Denominational 

8 

>•79 

340 

2.03 

IJniv.-afTiliates 

7 

* 1.27 

2.91 

1.83 

Combined types 

32 

1.61 

3.26 

1 .89 


The second column of Table 2 gives the average distance between 
each institutional press and every other institutional press: a meas- 
ure of institutional uniqueness. The distances here arc twice as great 
as those separating student bodies with respect to needs. The private 
liberal arts colleges emerge here as being the most distinctive, owing 
principally to their high intellectual press and strong nonconformist 
trends. These factors appear to be essentially congruent with the self- 
described characteristics of the liberal arts student bodies. The engi- 
neering and university-affiliated college programs are the least distinc- 
tive of all these various groups, being dispersed throughout all three 
dimensions. 

The last column in the table lists the average distance between each 
student body and the press of their own institution (a measure of in- 
ternal congruence). One type of school is distinguished from the others 
in presenting press that is most different from the needs of its stu- 
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dents. T his is the private liberal arts colleges which arc not so much 
unlike their students as they are ahead of them, being characterized 
by a builtdn strain toward high intellectual achievement and per- 
sonal autonomy which is present in their students, but to a far lesser 
degree. 

One more mode of analysis is available to us, based on the actual 
item responses to the A 1 and CCI. If we select the items that indicate 
a significantly high degree of consensus at the school, a somewhat 
clearer picture ol the meaning of the spatial configuration begins to 
emerge. Two schools have been selected for this purjjosc, one of them 
an outstanding private liberal arts college for women (School 2 in the 
bottom right corner of Figure 3), and the other a well-known Catho- 
lic womeirs college (School 19 at the far left of Figure 3). Both have 
a high press toward intellectual achievement, but they diverge in op- 
posite directions on the conformity dimension. By way of final con- 
trast, we shall also look at School 30 (top center, Figure 3), a Southern 
State university known for its college spirit — in the terms of this 
three-dimensional sjjace, an equal blend of conventionality and im- 
pulse expression! 

The descriptions that folloio arc based exclusively on actual Hews 
from the A I and C(ll, modified only by slight editing to make the 
passages flow more smoothly, and to reduce their length. The items 
employed are those on which <*^7% or more of the respondents have 
agreed. 

School 2 — a liberal arts college 

Description. A well-known small private liberal arts college for 
women located in a small community in New England. A total of 36 
Al’s and CiCI's were obtained here from juniors and seniors. Al- 
tliough there are quite a few high consensus AI items, indicating a 
relatively homogenous student body, it is the extensive list of CCi 
items on which practically ill of these students agreed which reveals 
the distinctive character of this school. 

Student Needs 

Intellectuality. These siiidenis all like work which requires intense intel- 
lectual effort, 'riiey are as interested in doing experiments in the natural 
sciences as they are in the works (»f painters and sculptors. They enjoy work- 
ing for someone who will accept nothing less than the liest that’s in them, 
and are preparc^cl to exert themselves to the utmost for something unusually 
important or enjoyable. Fhey dislike superstitious practices. 

Dependency Needs. 1 hese students like striving for precision and clarity 
in their speech and writing, but they reject other external restrictions on their 
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conduct such as arc implied in ^oing to parties where all the activities are 
planned, shining their shoes or brushing their clothes every day, or working 
for someone who always tells them what to do and how to do it. Although 
they keep their hostilities toward others to themselves, they are intensely 
proud and don’t like discussing their faults with others or having people 
laugh at them. 

Impulse Expression. These girls like doing whatever they arc in the mood 
to do, without much deliberation. 'I'hcy like to sketch and paint, and they 
sometimes like eating so much they can’t take another bite. I'hey have an 
especially strong negative reaction to phantasies of achievement, however, 
and uniformly reject a variety of common daydreams of success in love, 
finances, personal power, or self-control. 

School Press 

Intellectuality. The marked intellectual needs and aspirations of these girls 
are very strongly supported by the press at this school. I'liey all agree that 
many of the professors are actively engaged in research, and that many siudents 
are actively pursuing careers in science. There are also especially strong fa- 
cilities in the humanities, however, and the students express their interests 
in art, music, and the theater in many diflerent ways. Long serious iiuellectual 
discussions are common here. There is also much concern with values, and 
the expression of strong personal convictions is not iinc'omiiion. No one needs 
to be afraid of expressing extreme or unpopular viewpoints at this school. 
It has an excellent reputation for academic fre^edom. 

Most of the professors are dc*dicated scholars and thorough teachers. 'Thc*y 
put a lot of energy into their teaching. Most courses aic a real intellectual 
challenge, requiring intensive study and preparation out ol class. Tutorial 
and honors programs are available for qualificxl students. Professors and 
students both set high standards and work hard to achieve them, and the com- 
petition for grades is intense. If a student fails a coinsc% however, he can 
usually substitute another one for it. 

In class discussions, papers, and exams, the main emphasis is on brc'adth 
of understanding, perspective, and critical judgment, and a well-reascjiied 
report can rate an A grade here even though its viewpoint is opposed to the 
professor’s. 'I'he faculty members are liberal in interpreting rc'gulations; they 
respect the students’ motives, and treat violations with understanding and 
tolerance. Few students have special gocxl luck charms or practices. 

Dependency Needs. I'he intense rationality of this environment is further 
reflected in the thorough planning and orgaiii/atif^n that characterize most 
courses. However, students do not have assigned scats, and class attendance 
is neither taken nor reejuired. An easy informality prevails between students 
and staff: faculty members, administrators, and counselors arc always avail- 
able and personally interested in the students, call them by their first names, 
and do not expect to be addressed as “professor” or “doctor.” "I’he students are 
treated with dignity and respect: they don’t have to answer a lot of em- 
barrassing questions when in need of help, tests arc infrequent, grades are not 
posted publicly or reported to parents, written permission to leave campus 
overnight is not required, and freshmen don’t have to take orders from upper- 
classmen. Students are encouraged to be independent and individualistic, 
and there is a high degree of respect lor nonconformity and intellectual free- 
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(lorn: sludcnts arc* t*ncoiiraj*al in many ways to critic i/e adniinisiralive policies 
and teaching practices. Religious worsliip does not stress service and obedience, 
and chapel services are not well attended. Although students will do things 
for which they know they may be criticized, they commonly share their prob- 
lems and are rarely noisy or inattentive at concerts or lectures. 

hnpidlse lixpression. Onirsevs str(*ss the specidative or abstract, rather than 
ihe practical, and students are encouraged in their daydreams about varic^d 
or unusual careers. I'here is liitle interest or activity involving charities, com- 
munity service, or concern with the uiiclerprivilegecl. 

There are no social ioimalities or privileges here: there is no emphasis on 
triiditioii, proper social forms or manners, grooming, or various kinds ol 
gracious living. On nice clays many classes meet on tlie lawn. 1 he students 
are serious and purposeful, .spend much time at theii studies, and local social 
activiti(‘s are rare. Students frc*cjuently go away lor football games or skiing 
weekends. I'liere are no sororities. 

Student rooms are likely to be dc*corai(‘d with art forms, and there is much 
interest here in all lorms of esthetic experience on the pait of students and 
stall. '1 he students are impulsive and excitable, and student parties are cc^lor- 
ful. V'ivicl and novel ex[)tessions in papers and reports are encouraged. Rough 
gamers and contact sports are an important part ol intramural athletics. (Chan- 
nels lor expressing student complaints are readily accessible, and when students 
do not like an adminisirative decision they really work to get it changed. 


School 19 - — a denominational college 

Drsniplion. School 19 is an outsUinding Roman Catholic women’s 
college located in a small Noithwestein city. J hii ty-two juniors and 
seniois coniiibuied (X^ll’s, 29 Al’s. As in the ca.se of the preceding 
sc hool, there are a sufficiently large number of high consensus A1 items 
to indicate .some mc?asurc ol homogeneity among the students matricu- 
lating here. Again, however, it is the extensive agiecment in response 
to the CCf that reveals the distinctive chat ac ter of this school. 

Student Nec*d.s 

JnteUntuality. rhe.se girls are particularly interested in abstract intellectual 
games like chc'.ss, checkers, anagram.s, .scrabble, etc. 'I'liey are also int(*restecl 
in understaiidiiig themselves and others better. They are curious about the 
arts, and about .soc ial probleni.s, and would like to play an active part in coiii- 
mimity alfairs. 'I'liey set very high standards lor ihem.selves and work hard to 
achieve them, choosing dillicult tasks to do and exerting themselves to the 
utmost in doing them. J hey particularly reject superstitious practices in- 
volving .such things as black cats, good luck charm.s, and foitune tellers. 

Dependrtuy Meeds. They not only like striving lor precision and clarity 
in their .spt*ech and writing, but they also .schedule time for work and play, 
organize their work carefully, and plan ahead. I'liey make their beds and 
put things away everyday Ijeloie leaving the house, and keep their personal 
pos.sessions in pci feet order, lliese girls like following directions, particularly 
from an older person who will give them guidance and advice from his own 
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experience. They would like to direct other people’s work, but they want 
others to offer their opinions when they have to make a decision. They don’t 
like arguing with authority figures, and avoid expressing their hostilities 
openly. They like apologizing when they’ve done something wrong. Their 
general tendencies toward sel^abnegation are also revealed in their finding 
satisfaction in suffering for a good cause or for someone they love, and in 
taking care of the young, the infirm, and the unhappy. 

Impuhe Expression. The girls here like being efficient and successful at 
practical things like typewriting, knitting, clothesmaking, etc. Although tlu^y 
like doing something crazy occasionally, like rearranging the furniture, diey 
prefer routine and regularity. I'hey dislike rough games and overeating, but 
they enjoy listening to the rain on the roof or the wind in the trees, and 
they like holding something very soft and warm against their skin. I'liey don’t 
care to go around with a crowd that spends most of its time playing around. 
A very strong trend toward impulse control is revealed in their rejection of 
emotional expression in airy form, and in their avoidance of anything calling 
attention to themselves either overtly or in phantasy. 

School Press 

Intellectuality. The press at this college provides a lulfdlment for the intel- 
lectual needs of these girls. 'I'he library is exceptionally well*e(|iiijjped with 
journals, periodicals, and books in the natural and social scienc(\s. A lecture 
by an outstanding scientist would be well attended, and many students spend 
most of their time in the laboratory. 'The broad social and liistorical setting 
of the material is discussed in many courses, and the students are very mucli 
interested in the analysis of art and music, and in literary criticism. Many 
students are concerned with developing iheir own [lersonal and private 
system of values, and they also develop a strong sense of social and political 
re.sponsibility, in part through involvement in the many student organiza- 
tions active in campus and community aflairs (although no laculty member 
plays any kind of significant role in politics). 

*‘Abna Matet*' is less important than “subject mailer’’ here. Most of the 
professors are dedicated scholars and ihcjrough teachers who pul a lot of en- 
thusiasm into their teaching and lectures. There is much student interc\st in 
formal discussions. Most courses are a real challenge and recpiire intensive 
.study and preparation: you can’t blufl your way through. Stude-nts .set high 
standards for themselves, and work hard for high grades on the liiials. I'lie 
exams are genuine measures of achievement, and the highest value is placed 
on understanding, perspective, criiical judgment, careful reasoning, anci clear 
logic, even if the conclusions are opposed to the professor’s. 

rhe faculty respect students’ motives and arc liberal in interpreting regula- 
tions. riiey welcome (questions in class, are never moody or unpredictable, 
and the general atmosphere is a happy one. Few students have good luck 
charms. 

Dependency Needs. The girls quickly learn what is done and not done on 
this campus. 'Fhcir needs for order and organization are re-enforced in the 
classrooms where the course purposes are explained clearly, the presentation 
is well planned, assignments are clear and specific, there is a .systematic schedule 
for studying and recreation, and attendance is taken. 'Fliis orderliness extends 
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to student papers which must be neat, and their rooms which must be tidy. 
The classrooms and buildings are also clean and tidy, and campus buildings 
are clearly marked by signs and directories. The students are conscientious 
about taking good care of school property. 

Despite this emphasis on order, ihc relations between students and staff 
are warm: although counselors are practical and eincient, they and the faculty 
are always available and personally interested in the students, and tall them 
by their first names. The faculty are especially patient, friendly, and helpful, 
although the student's personal privacy is recognized and there is no need 
to answer a lot of embarrassing cpiestions when in need of help. Students are 
encouraged to be independent. Grades are not publicly posted and freshmen 
don't have to take orders Irom u]>percIassTnen. However, tests are frecjuent 
and the professors regularly check up on ihe students to make sure that as- 
signments are being carried out properly and on time. 

Sliidents arc discouraged from criticizing administrative policies and teach- 
ing j)racii(es, but student complaints are given consideration. Student organi- 
zations are closely supervised, and their activities are planned carefully. Re- 
ligious worship stresses service to God and obedience lo His laws, and chapel 
services are well attended. Student piddications iit'ver lampc^on anyone, and 
the faculty are never joked abc^ut or criticized in student conversations or in 
any other way. 

'I'he school helps everyone to get accpiainted, and everyone is friendly, con- 
siderate, and helpful. Students share their problems, and often do personal 
service's for the faculty although there is no apple-polishing around here. 
Although students are careful to lollow the rules and regulations, and are 
nc'ver noisy or inattentive, it is true that they occasionally plot some sort of 
escapade or rebellion. 

Impulse Expression. The atmosphere is practical, emphasizing job security, 
personal adjustment, family happinc\ss, and good citi/ei^ship. J’he girls arc 
encoutagc'd to be modest and piactical in their goals. Kducation for leader- 
shi)i is strongly einphasi/c'd and students arc expcclc'd to dc'velop ideals and 
express them in action by means of service to the community. 

'I'liere are no special groups or privileged sludt*nts— c'veryonc is treated 
alike. The girls take great pride in thedr personal appearance, and there 
arc mirrors in the public rooms and halls. I’he students are serious and pur- 
poseful, spend much time at their studies, and local social activities are rare 
although there ate sororities. 

Student parties are colorful and lively, and most students enjoy such 
activities as dancing, skatip driving, and gymnastics. Rotigh games and 
contact sports arc an important part ot intramural athletics. It’s easy to get 
a group together for games, singing, or going to the movies, and student gath- 
ering places are noisy. lUit sexy remarks, Rermuda shorts and pin-up pictures 
arc uncommon, there arc no paintings or statues of nudes on campus, and there 
is no informal dating during the week. 

There are no rough initiations, no one drives sports cars, and drinking 
woidd not be tolerated. Students are carelul to dress protectively against the 
weather, and arc frequently reminded to take preventative measures against 
illness. Students generally show a good deal of caution and self-control in their 
behavior, and there are few expressions of strong feeling or disruptiveness. 
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Remarks, The most striking contrast between tliese two schools lies 
in the (lillcrcnce in control exercised over the students. The press at 
tlic denominational school stresses orderliness, planning, and delibera- 
tion, whereas the private school atmosjjhere encourages nonconformity 
and personal autonomy. Although intellectual achievement is of great 
significance at both schools, the underlying dillereiices in the treat- 
ment of dependency needs at both places appear to pervade both the 
academic and extracurricular activities of the students. 

The girls themselves are alike in being highly intellectual and 
serious minded. Hut here the similarity ends. Each giouj) of students 
describe needs which arc readily recognizable as personalized versions 
of the prevailing press. It is impossible to tell the extent to which this 
is a liinction ol self-selection or of institutional impact, but an answer 
will be available when the needs ol the freshmen at these schools are 
compared with those of the upperclassmen considered here. Whatever 
the findings, however, the girls at each ol these schools should find it 
dillicult to accept the cemditions that prevail at the cither. The private 
school girls would find the parochial school atmos|)herc stultifying and 
restrictive, and would no doubt shock faculty and administration with 
behavior which must seem disrespectfid, brazen, and thoughtless under 
those conditions. Conversely, the parochial school girls are likely to 
find the private school atmospheie lacking in order, restraint, anti con- 
sideration, as well as in being irreligious. 

# 

School 30— a state university. 

Description. The press at both these schools may profitably be con- 
trasted with that of School 30, a coeducational state university located 
in a small Southern city. 'Hiis school has a full graduate program 
leading to the iloctoral degree in several fields. Responses were ob- 
tained from 41 college upperclassmen from this institution. 

At this school there are relatively few items concerned with intel- 
lectuality or dependency needs. The students agree that the libraries 
arc good and the faculty is impartial. There is some emphasis on neat- 
ness, and the staff is addressed deferentially, but the students don’t feel 
that the courses are well organized and they arc rather critical of the 
faculty. The most important relationships appear to be between the 
students themselves, who borrow and share things, bring their prob- 
lems to one another, help one another with their lessons, and prepare 
for examinations together. 

This student togetherness is even more clearly delineated in the 
areas related to impulse expression: 
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Although the students all agree that the emphasis is on job security, personal 
adjustment, family happiness, and good citi/ensfiip, and that there arc many 
really practical courses to this end in typing, report writing, human relations, 
etc., I he major portion of the high consensus items deal with another aspect 
of the press. 'I'licy all agree (hat there is much to do at this school besides going 
to classes and studying. Every year there are carnivals, parades, and other fes- 
tive evenis on campus. 'Miere are many fraternities and sororities, and recep- 
tions, teas, and formal dances occur frequently. Students give much thought 
to dressing appropriately and interestingly lor different occasions — classes, 
social events, sports, and other affairs, rhere is a lot of excitement and 
r(\stlessness just before holidays, and students frc(|ucntly go away for football 
games, skiing weekends, and similar activities. Most students really enjoy 
dancing. 

riicre are fre(|uenl informal social gatherings and it’s (?asy to get a group 
together for card games, singing, or going to the movies. Dormitory raids, 
water fights, and other student pranks are not uncommon. Students spend a 
lot of time togelhci at the snack bars, taverns, and in one another’s rooms. 
Hiere is lots o( inlormal dating during the week at the library, snack bar, or 
movies, and th(*re are several popular spots where a crowd ol boys and girls 
can always be found. 1 liese studemt gatheiiiig places are typically active and 
noisy. 

I'liis atmosphere is clearly different from the two women's colleges. 
But which ol these two groups of gills would find it more difficult to 
adapt themselves to this pi ess? Perhaps it would be more precise, or 
more cynical, to ask which ol the two would be likely to resist the 
temptations of this press the longest! 


CONCLUSIONS: THE DESIGN OF EFFECTIVE 
ENVIRONMENTS FOR LEARNING 

This analysis of relationships between student personality needs 
and the jisyc hological jrress ol college environments represents the fit si 
stage of a larger study of American colleges and their student bodies 
now in progiess. The prest‘iit data were based on a selected group ol 
schools, reflecting in equal degrees the characteristics of a small 
number of universities, denominational colleges, private liberal arts 
colleges, and technical schools, the latter including teacher prepara- 
tory, business administration, and engincjering programs. Although 
the analysis reported here is incomplete, there is some tentative evi- 
dence to warrant the conclusion that the conceptual need-press schema 
(and the methodology now elaborated for it) is useful for the purpose 
of characterizing senne of the important aspects of student ecology in 
American colleges. 

The specific findings reported throughout this paper were primarily 
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of relevance in establishing the general legitimacy of the procedures 
being developed here. A few speculative remarks may nevertheless be 
justified regarding the character of higher education as it emerges 
from these data. 

What are the basic taxonomic classifications of American colleges 
suggested by needs-press analysis? I'hc vast majority of institutions 
examined thus far are characterized by environments that emphasize 
some degree of conformity and constraint. This is not necessarily a 
matter of minding morals more assiduously than stimulating minds, 
for we have seen one instance in which a warm paternalism has been 
coupled with academic strength. Furthermore, there is some variety 
in the patterns of constraint, varying between tradition- and other- 
directed sources of social control. But the major source of diversity 
among these institutions lies in the level of their intellectual press: 
modesty in human relations appears to be more uniformly emphasized 
than modesty in intellectual aspirations. 

'I'here are at least two major exceptions to this pattern of short-term 
constraint, the first of which comprises the schools that have been 
known to exert considerable inlluence over their students in the long 
run. These are the small but elite private liberal arts colleges, whicli 
appear to be distinguished by their high level and breadth of the in- 
tellectual press and emphasis on personal freedom and informality. 
Variants within this class suggest two broad dimensions: (a) arts, 
science, or service, and (b) appreciation vs. creation. These character- 
istics seem likely to prove typical of most of the productive schools 
identified in the Knapp (1952, 1953) studies. A number of them have 
already been restudied from the present frame of reference by I’histle 
ihwaiie (1959a, 1959b). 

The students tested thus far in any of these schools describe needs 
readily recognizable as personalized versions of the jnevailing jiress. 
To what extent is this a function of student self-selection or of institu- 
tional impact? Are there specific sectors of institutional control which 
are more influential than others? What are the characteristics of in- 
stitutions attracting students with particular sets of values or ideo- 
logical characteristics? What are the characteristics of institutions 
which are most effective in changing student values? Is dissonance or 
stress in need-press relationship a motivating factor in student growth? 
Do students require some image of excellence just beyond their present 
level of aspiration? What happens as this gap widens? What happens 
when there is no gap, and when students feel superior to their aca- 
demic environment? 

We need to know more about the clarity of the image conveyed by 
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particular schools, the factors associated with its development and 
rJiange, and its relationship to the academic and extracurricular facili- 
ties oflered by the school. Are the images of a college by those outside 
the campus (high school seniors and counselors, parents, the com- 
munity) similar to those held by students and faculty? Arc the expecta- 
tions of freshmen characteristically confirmed or disappointed? Of what 
significance are dillcreni types of images: country club, ivory tower, 
sidewalk college, red cell, etc.? How long does it take to change the 
image of a college and what are the means by which this is accom- 
plished? 

The last cpiestion is perhaps most often raised at the third type of 
school revealed by the nceds-press analysis. This is the group of schools 
which appear to be the remaining strongholds of the Fitzgerald tradi- 
tion: fountains of knowledge where students gather to drink! 'I'hesc 
schools place a double emphasis on the practical virtues of their cur- 
ricula: as a hard-headed virtue to their clientele (who are presumed 
to be anti-iniellecliial) and as a ])ractical necessity to themselves (con- 
sideiing the (pialities of the student body). And anyway, everyone does 
have fun! But you can’t stoop to serve anyone, least of all youth, with- 
out exposing them to the temptation of kicking you where you’re 
vulnerable. The students own appraisals of these environments are 
unmistakable in meaning: they concede that they’re just a bunch of 
C.heerful Charlies, playing together, helping one another with their 
lessons, and sharing one another’s problems. But there is an under- 
tone of necessity in this togetherness, because there arc no other sig- 
nificant figures in their dc'seriptions of these environments. The faculty 
are not only conspicuous by their absence frcjm the press as the stu- 
dents peiceive it, but there is also an undertone of criticism directed 
at the lack of course organization and the less than exciting teaching. 
These students do have an image of academic excellence, which they 
judge to be missing from their own institution. They are not alone 
in this. Their own faculty share the same secret ideal, and have arrived 
at the self-.same judgment. Now if they could only get together . . . 

But on what shall they get together? Is there any one ideal to which 
American education should be directed? Kven if there were, we have 
already seen that dilleient students recpiire different treatments in 
order to arrive at the same end. One of the tasks ahead is to determine 
the consecpiences of practices now based cm preference rather than 
purpose. An environment must be suited to the species; if it isn’t, the 
organisms c'ither die, or go elsewhere. But what is an optimal en- 
vironment — one that satisfies, or one that stimulates? While it may 
be true that pearls come from aggravated oysters, you can only get 
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milk from contented cows. Pearls and milk each have their uses, 
and people will continue to exercise their preferences for one or for 
the other, but it would be a pointless exercise of freedom lo insist on 
milking oysters. "I'he characteristics of the student and of the educa- 
tional objectives must both be employed as guides in the design of 
maximally effective environments for learning. 
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Christopher S. Jencks and David Riesman 

Patterns of Residential 
Education: A Case Study 
of Harvard 


I n fhe fall of 195^0 Harvard opened the firsi two of seven “en- 
riched” donnitorics, and thereby inauf^uraied ihe ex|X}ri- 
niental “Harvaiil House SNslein.” I'wenly nine years later, the Uni- 
versity opened an eighth residential house, while soliciting money lor 
two more. I his derision to invest a substantial amount ol new capital 
in dormitories gave public notice that the Jioiise experiment is now 
a “success,” and that the adniinisiratioii believes money spent on these 
buildings will do as much to improve undergraduate education as 
money spent on laculty salaries, library books, and other essentials. Of 
course, not cvcTy decision to spend money on buildings rather than 
books lellects a seric^us evaluation of educational alternatives. In the 
case of the Harvard House system, however, it is wddely believed that 

\Vc arc iiuicbtc'd to tic Carnegie Coiporation tor a giant making possible 
these studies of higher education. We aie also indelited to a number of the House 
Masters and tutors and other offidals of Harvard College for their ^operation, and 
among them particularly to I, eon nramson, Charles Bidwcll, John Bullitt, McCieorge 
Bundy, John Conway, John Finley, KenneUi Keniston. Deliiiar Leighton. Michael 
\faccoby. John Monro, David Owen. Kliot Perkins, William G. Peiiy, Jr., Lloyd 
and Susan Rudolph, Charles Taylor, and Dean Wliitla; to a term paper by Ed- 
ward Cronian and a study of house stereotypes hy Roger Brown of M.I.'T.; also to 
Herbert Barry, David Braybrookc, James Davie. Cieorge Wilson Pierson, Ralph M. 
Rust of Yale; also to liarold Dodds, Richard Storr, and Adam Yarmolinsky. \eed- 
le.ss to say none of these people is rcspon.sible for our analysis, and some disagree 
with essential points therein. 
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studenis and faculty members, nssociniing in these residential units, 
can do much to educate each other in ways that arc not encouraged by 
the formal curriculum; and wc ourselves believe that the emphasis on 
the houses is not misplaced, given an academic setting where salaries 
and libraries are opulently adequate by general American (or foreign) 
norms. 

It may represent a characterisiic Harvard parochialism for us to 
think that the house experiment can have general relevance, not only 
in other large resideniial universities but also in small liberal arts 
colleges that do not seem to stand in need of similar subdivisions, and 
in commuter colleges which perform their educational task without 
residential trimmings. Still, on the one hand. Harvard's abundance 
offers a model; and, on the other hand, its experiment may throw light 
on the educational and miseducalional potentialities of “student cul- 
ture,’* even in the “emergent” institution. 

Despite our hope for general implications implicit in Harvard’s ex- 
perience, wc must begin by describing the unusual physical features ot 
the Harvard airangemcnt. Unlike the fraternity houses which are 
often impressive (and architecturally appalling) monuments of alumni 
pride, the typical college dormitory suflers from the pitiched quality 
characteristic ol much of American education — even though it may 
appear luxurious to students from comparatively underprivileged 
homes. At an average cost of roughly $.]ooo per student, the typical 
student residence joins two students, two beds, two bureaus, two desks, 
two straight chairs, and 200 scjuarc feet of floor in an effort to jnoduce 
enlightenment. This residential arrangement is economical, but it 
does not promote residential education, for it drives all but agora- 
phobic students out of their rooms — to fraternities, beer parlors, coffee 
shops, libraries, or occasionally to well-designed and inviting student 
unions or activity centers. At Harvard a more lavish standard has 
prevailed. The architects have estimated that it would cost $30,000 per 
student to duplicate the facilities which the houses originally provided 
for each resident. Every resident was given a private bedroom-study 
and, unless he had one of the many single rooms, shared a bathroom 
and living room (usually with a fireplace) with up to three roommates. 
From this sumptuous home each student had the opportunity to sally 
forth to such “community centers” as the pool room, the music room, 
the dark room, the ten to fifteen thousand volume house library, the 
“junior common room” (to be distinguished from the “senior common 
room” which in most houses was reserved for the faculty), and most 
important of all, the house dining halls, which served food (once with 
waiters, now cafeteria-style) to house members and guests for about 
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five hours out of every clay. In addition to these physical resources, 
cveny student also profited as much as he might from the presence of 
the master (who ran ihe house), the senior tutor (who has acted since 
i()5a as the local dean of studenLs), and about a dozen resident tutors 
(usually graduate students, who coached students in their field of con- 
centration). Each house also liad a number of nonresident tutors (usu- 
ally older married men, who sometimes conducted tutorial for house 
members and often joined them for convcrsatit)n and free meals in 
the dining halls), and a dozen or more senior associates (leading faculty 
members from diflcMent fields who, with varying faithfulness, attend 
functions in their house). 

All of this apparatus retjuires a prodigious initial investment. 
Furthermore, to maintain these facilities student rental lees must 
today be kept at about double the national norm, averaging $40 to .Ijlbo 
jK*r student for each month ol occupancy. Each student also today pays 
about $70 a month lor meals. An institution that wanted to duplicate 
the physical plant of the house, and did not have a philanthropist to 
subsidize tlie operation, would have to charge more than twice the 
Harvard fees a year lor room, board, and amortization. Yet the out- 
sider would be foolish to write oil the whole experiment as “im- 
practical.” Luxury was not the essential element. Alter 1945 all upper- 
classmen were recjuired to live in a hoitse and pay lor their meals thcTe, 
and students were lorced to double up in many sttidy-bedrooms. Rising 
costs also forced Harvard’s architects design the eighth house on 
more economical lines than its predecessors. Yet all our evidence sug- 
gests that despite these mateiial cutbacks the houses are now making a 
more valuable contribution to undergraduate life than at any time in 
the past. 

In discussing this contribution, we shall first consider the vacuum 
which the houses filled for Haivard in the Thirties. Second, we shall 
consider the impact of the houses on contemporary undergraduate 
life. Here we shall view the system not as an experiment but as j3art 
of the academic landscape, asking what ellect this or any other resi- 
dential pattern can have on education. Third, we shall look at the 
houses not as a uniried “system” but as separate enclaves within the 
college, discussing the real and api>aicnt differences among them. 
Here we shall have one eye on the analogous myths and disparities 
among the nation’s several colleges, while wiih the other eye we probe 
the possibility and desirability of diversity and conflict within a col- 
lege culture. Finally, we shall consider the relevance of the Harvard 
experiment to other colleges and universities, residential and other- 
wise. Here we shall focus primarily on our hope that more colleges 
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might become intellectual communities, rather than aggregations of 
professional scholars and preprofessional nonscholars. 


HARVARD PRIOR TO THE HOUSE PLAN 

During President Eliot’s 1869-1909 experiment in laissez faire, the 
i9lh-century hostility between faculty and student was abated by the 
increasing indilFerence of both to education: the university focused 
its effort 10 increase pioductiviiy on the faculty, which was supposed 
to produce knowledge, while the faculty tended to regard the students 
as outsiders, or ctistoniers, who were allowed but never forced to buy 
their wares from Harvard. Inc. Much as the corner grocer has since 
been largely replaced by the supermarket, the prescribed currit iiluni 
was replaced by a catalogue full of dillerent courses, chosen largely at 
random under the elective system. The college took even less interest 
in students* social behavior. Eliot’s policies encotiragetl the creation of 
Harvard University, as distinct from the oUler Harvard College (see 
Morison, 1937). 

Since the decline of Puritanism there had been little pretense that 
the college curriculum (e.g., ZumpfVs l.aliu Grommar) was clost'ly con- 
nected with the great ideas of the day, nor that it sjx>ke to the peren- 
nial social and personal problems which the students would lace. By 
the middle of tlie 19th century, when Henry Adams was yawning his 
way through Harvard, the very irrelevance of the curriculum was its 
raison d'etre, for it certified matriculants as “gentlemen” (i.c., men 
with leisure to spend on trivia), and as “scholars” (i.c., men willing to 
suffer for their own advancement). After the Civil War, ambitious 
teachers turned to the European universities for an example, because 
there they saw men who were wrapped up in their work and who even 
managed to wrap some of their students up with them. Serious schol- 
ars, who had formerly prclerrcd the greater leisure of the pul|)it or a 
private income, began to find Harvard a comfortable “living.” Con- 
versely, the University acquired a commitment to academic research, 
'riie institution was no longer justified solely on the ground that it 
made students into better adults, but instead on the ground that it 
contributed to human knowledge. And as readers of The Educnlion 
will remember, Henry Adams himself came to believe that only by 
making the students into academic apprentices could the faculty hope 
to prepare them for the complexities of adult life. 

This conviction that every student could and should become some- 
thing of a scholar led the faculty to accuse unresponsive students of 
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“stupidity,” or more recently “apathy,” just as an earlier generation of 
pedagogues, who believed in the moral rather than the intellectual 
value of study, had accused the indillereiu youth of “laziness” or “im- 
providence” when he ignored his tedious chores. The academicians* 
charge was made more plausible by the genuine stupidity and apathy 
of many students at i()ih-ccntury Harvard and a few even today. Yet 
the explanation appeared less relevant when one realized how few 
scholars in separate disciplines found it worthwhile to attend their 
colleagues* classes. 'These men were presumably not lacking in curi- 
osity, or brains, or dedication, but still they found that develojunents 
in physics or ctonomics were ol no more personal interest or pro- 
fessional relevance than someone clse’s hobby of collecting match boxes 
or trading cards. 

Sometimes this scholarly indilfcrcncc to colleagues’ lectures was 
justified by the belief that (lasses for undergraduates were too ele- 
mentary for .serious adult attention. But this argument v^as often 
belied both by the highly sophisticated and scholarly presentations of 
many lecturers, and by the fact that the majority of professors were in 
effect “undergraduates” in their colleagues’ field. Even the argument 
that keeping up with research and one’s own siibdi.scipline lakes so 
much time that none is Iclt for other fields rests to some degree on the 
assumption that disciplines develop autonomously Irorn within, with 
miiiiinum nourishment from .i more general culture. Although the 
(ieneral Education program instiiiiicd at Harvard after the Second 
World War has aimed at lorms of liai.soii among the disciplines and 
has attracted some of the ablest men on the faculty, the program has 
had to operate largely ad hoc and not as a center of iiiiclicctual cllort. 
The more intellectually ambitious students sometimes feel that they 
arc implicitly asked to bring order out of the chaos of autonomous 
|)rofcssional disciplines. 

In discussing this situation we have found it helpful to make a 
distinction between the academic and the intellectual. In our usage, an 
academic cpiestion is one raised by some lacuna or ambiguity in the 
data or interpretations of a worldwide discipline, In essence, it poses 
a professional problem, who.se solution will advance “the field.” In 
contrast, intellectual questions are of interest not just to people with 
an occupational interest in a particular set of ideas, but to intelligent 
men everywhere (including students), who find that life raises certain 
perennial problems to which they cannot help seeking solutions. 
Whereas academic inquiry is devoted to the liquidation of ignorance 
and the increase of knowledge, intellectual inquiry is dedicated to ex- 
posing foolishness and encouraging wisdom, or as it is now more 
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usually called, intellectual maturity. In the University as President 
Eliot created it, laissez faire policies largely eliminated violent con- 
llict between unstudious students and minatory instructors, allowing 
the fac ulty to regard the students as potential disciples rather than as 
eternal enemies. In the best cases, the scholars molded their researches 
around their intellectual questions, so that their work became relevant 
not only to the advance of their discipline but also to the concerns 
that sophisticated students and laymen possessed. Conversely, the en- 
livening of the disciplines through research made it possible for intel- 
lectual students to find stimulus am! response therein, even when they 
had no vocational interests in the field. [Of course in some instances 
the students eventually found that their intellectual inferests “be- 
longed** in some university department and thus found themselves 
recruited to a scholarly career, although in general Harvard College 
has sent many more people into WIk/s Who ihan into scholarship 
(Knapp and Goodrich, 1950; Knapp and Greenbaum, 1952).] As a 
result of these possibilities, the distinction between the academic and 
the intellectual is a distinction not between what questions a man asks, 
nor between methods of getting answers, but between the motives 
which make the questions seem important. Such motives are, of course, 
always mixed, for men find their personal interests absorbed and re- 
directed by their profession; just as the professions arc continually 
reshaped by the kinds of personalities they recruit. 

Despite occasions for creative symbiosis between intellectual curios- 
ity and academic discipline, we think it fair to say that the majority ol 
Harvard undergraduates down through the 1920s were not seriously 
committed to their academic work, and in many instances regarded 
the academic organization as a hostile and unmanageable system. 
Just as industrial workers were fleeing fiom their factories to urban 
and suburban ghettos, these students (led to a world of leisure wlii<h 
in this period organized itself around the social clubs, athletics, and 
other extracurricular attractions. There had been a time when the 
clubs were merely sociable, and elected anyone whom the members 
found congenial. But when, after 18G5, the clubs became front organi- 
zations for society, screening and training young men for debutante 
parties and adults* clubs, such easy-going standards had to go. Ft was all 
very well to elect a jovial fellow of doubtful breeding as a lour-yeat 
comrade-in-fun. But it was extraordinarily difficult to elect this same 
student when the decision meant a life-time commitment to seeing 
the man in Boston or New York clubs and — if the debutante parlies 
served their purpose — perliaps seeing him as an in-law. Genealogy 
was further accentuatecl when alumni pressed “their** clubs to admit 
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their sons, who now needed membership in a Harvard club to assure 
access to society in Boston and to some extent in New York. The 
clubs served these people as bastions of a bygone era, attempting to 
preserve cultural and ethnic homogeneity against “businesslike” aca- 
demic or industrial organizations in which the only common denomi- 
nator was in increasing measure likely to be occupational skill. 

The clubs avoided complete desuetude both by permitting, even 
encouraging, students to do some academic work and by professionaliz- 
ing social life in somewhat the same way that the curriculum jjrofes- 
sioiialized intellectual life. Students were taught in tlie classroom that 
it was belter to be ignorant than wrong, and better to write olf gaps 
in their knowledge with “I doirt know anything about that” than to 
risk looking riditulous in the process of repairing ignorance (cl. I*erry, 
i() 59 ). Outside the classroom, students were taught to take die same 
attitude toward the social amenities, either classifying themselves as 
apprentices to society or else abandoning social ambition and seek- 
ing some other source of sell-respect, as “grinds,” “athletes,” or “or- 
ganizers.” But for those who did become social apprentices the club 
system was in some ways as demanding and disciplined as the cur- 
riculum. 

President Lowell (i9<>9“M)33) determined to change this pattern. 
Even before World War 1 he led a growing minority in the college 
which sought to recreate some ol the old intimacies ol an earlier era 
by establishing a tutorial system at Harvard. When scholars became 
tutors, they often found that they had little in common with their 
students, but at times the gap was successfully bridgeil. Many profes- 
sors shared their students’ nonprofessmnal intellectual interests, and 
such mutual concerns were easier to explore in tutorial than in the 
ollicially academic classrcmm setting. Corresponding concessions came 
from students who acc|uired an iiiterest in some academic discipline 
through close ((intact with a scholar. I'he college tutorial was usually 
interpreted as an extension of the course system rather than a sub- 
stitute for it, and tutors were cxpec ted to help students meet their aca- 
demic payrolls by writing a thesis and “covering” material for gen- 
eral exams rather than shaping tutorial to the students' interests as 
well as the faculty’s preiecjuisites. Hence, like other reforms, tutorial 
in part succumbed to the very course structure it was intended to op- 
pose. In the best cases it did succeed in establishing two-way com- 
munication between professors and students, especially when the latter 
presented themselves (lramati(ally or imaginatively, or in those fortu- 
nate instances when a professor sought to take students along with him 
in his scholarly ciiter'iirises. With the growth of research and other 
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extrainstitiuional commitments, the faculty tended to turn tutorial 
over to younger men who were themselves coping with problems ot 
“productivity" in their new ficltls and who found the world of student 
“inferiors" more of a temptation or distraction than a stimulus. The 
students on their part seldom sought to interest others or even them- 
selves in their academic work and gave their tutors ample excuse for 
perfuiKtory performance. The students continued to escape, not only 
inU) I heir clubs, but into an increasingly professional round of extra- 
curricular activities where exigent standards of performance — whether 
in writing, dramatics, or athletics — attracted rather than repelled re- 
cruits. 


GENESIS OF THE HOUSES 

Although many faculty members were not greatly dissatisfied with 
these compromises and passive treaties between their own interests and 
those of the students, a few notable academic reformers were. Early 
in the century, Woodrow Wilson j)roposed a scheme for the Princeton 
Quadrangles which would have drawn faculty and students together 
while short-( ircititing the clubs. His scheme was tlefcated by opposition 
from students, alumni, amt many faculty — and by its expense (Mc- 
Cieorge Bundy, 1959). In 1907, Professor A. Lawrence Lowell advocated 
an honors college at Harvard which would serve a similar purpose. 
He was like\\ise put off — first by the fact that President Eliot was op- 
posed to such “interference" in undergraduate and faculty life, and 
later by the fact that money was not available. In 19^0, the Harvard 
Student Council wrote a report advocating a similar system of resi- 
dential “(juadrangles" or “colleges." The report caught the eye of a 
Yale alumnus and Standard Oil magnate, Edward Harkness, who 
offered to bring the plan to fruition at Yale. Yale hesitated, and Hark- 
ness offered to do the job at Harvard. Lowell accepted instantly, Yale 
followed, and Harkness eventually provided money to house every 
Harvard and Yale upperclassman. (Actually, half the Harvard Houses 
were assembled from existing dormitories which Lowell had built with 
the hope of a house plan in mind.) 

The houses, as Harvard called its dormitories, cannot be described 
as having had any single “purpose." They were supported (and op- 
posed) by diverse segments of the Harvard community, many of whose 
arguments and aspirations were not only dilferent but contradictory. 
Men who favored the houses could probably not have agreed on any 
statement of their aims or probable impact, even though they shared 
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(lissntisfaction with the status quo, and a general sense that '‘something 
should be done/’ If we take Lowell’s original scheme lor an honors 
college as an indicator of his motives a (|uarter>century later, we can 
say that he was driven by the same Puritanical quest lor excellence 
that had animated both his Boston Brahmin ancestors and the Har- 
vard tradition. But he believed excellence ought to be academic and 
intellectual, and his problem was how to c^lfset the idolatrous claims 
of social and athletic pretenders. By building the houses he hoped to 
provide students with an academic alternative to the sc^cial clubs, and 
by making the houses both inrpressive and comfortable arrd, with M)me 
300 students each, larger than a club, he hoped to seduce the scjcialites 
into meeting and then enjoying tuiors and ideas, l ire houses were thus 
an attack on the parochialism of the young, vis-a-vis their elders, and 
of the aristcxracy vis-a-vis the middle class. 

Lowell’s opponents feared that the houses would undermine the 
camaraderie of the clubs. Birt they corrld not, of course, appeal to the 
rhetoric of social excellence iir the face of the College’s ollicially aca- 
denric purposes. Instead, they usually trrrned to another recent facet 
of the Harvard tradition, and argired that the houses would inrjringc 
on the fi'eedom students had acejuired under Eliot. I’liey urged that 
students could not arrd should not be forced to associate with other 
studeirts and teachers whom they preferred to avoid. Some among the 
faculty took a similar view, arguirrg that if thirteen million dollars 
were to be spent on education, the money should be sperri on proven 
necessities like books, laboratories, or — if faculty-student contacts were 
the issue-*-" irir proving the disnral classroonrs. These objections were, 
however, of little avail, for IJarkness did not oiler the fac ulty a choice 
between a library or houses; and Lowell did not threaten the studerrts 
with reejuired participation in house life. Even the staurrehest club- 
riren could say little about freedom when student residence was left 
voluntary.* 

Like the suburbs arrd the clubs, the houses appealed to nostalgia. 
J’he very name was archaic Harvard’s first building had been called 
a house, althoirgh the rromenclature had soon been changed to “Col- 
lege.” The architecture ol the biiildiirgs was likewise reactionary, at- 
tempting to recreate Cieorgian splendors and rural greenswards rather 
than adopting the more “contenrporary” and less expensive style. Each 
new horrse was topped by a tower, which provided symbolic unity pre- 
sumably compensating for the personal diversity of the residents. 
Some of the proposed schemes for selecting these residents smacked 

’ Residence was, liowevci, made compulsory in 1945, for all who did not live 
with parents or wife. 
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of nostalgia as well, seeking to create homogenized units much like 
I he clubs. Nobody audibly proposed to select members accoriling to 
income, but there were advocates of selection by fields of academic 
interest (ensuring that poets would meet no physicists, and so forth), 
of selection by geogiaphic origins (ensuring that Bostonians would not 
be corrupted by contact wdth too many Midwesterners), or selection by 
acatlemic proficiency (ensuring that Phi Beta Kappa students would 
not be forced to lunch with anyone indifferent to their abilities). To 
Harvard’s credit, all these models were rejected, and instead the 
ecpially traditional English model of the col lege-within-a-col lege was 
adopted. There would be seven houses, each of which represented 
Harvard in microcosm, aflording the students an opportunity that 
had not existed since the i8th century for intimacy with dissimilar 
students. Actually, of course, 18th-century Harvard was not so diverse 
as the proposed houses, although it was less homogeneous than any 
other American college of that time. A few students came from out- 
side New England, many from outside the aristocracy, and most from 
outside the Oingregational ministry. 

The nostalgic element in the houses was nowhere clearer than in 
the appeal to the model of Oxford and (Cambridge colleges. These; 
institutions had survived almost intact from an earlier preacademic era, 
and had made little provision for the new disciplines and ilepartments. 
Of course many dons were in fact scholars on the German model, and 
many neglected their responsibilities as teachers. But such “failures” 
were not emphasized in the Harvard image of the English college 
system. Like the image of Harvard’s j)ast, the image of “Oxbridge” was 
more a means to stimulate thinking about the future than an educa- 
tional experiment to be realistically appraised. As with tutorial, the 
English example provided a contemporary version of Harvard’s own 
past. Indeed, the intentions of the house system and of tutorial weu; 
in many ways similar, for the houses were supposed to do on the 
grand scale what tutorial had begun: restore communication between 
teachers and students. 

Yet the houses were no more an attempt to revert to an earlier stage 
of academic evolution than the suburbs and the fraternities with their 
“manor-style” architecture were a “back to the soil” movement. Both 
the houses and tutorial attempted to further the academic revolution 
by extending it to the undergraduates, and in both cases the imagery 
out of the past and out of English tradition was only incidental. This 
commitment to academic excellence is nowhere clearer than in the 
pattern of recruiting teachers and students to the new communities. 

The seven masters were, and still are, usually selected from the 
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senior members of the History and English Departments, perhaps be- 
cause such men were more willing to take a job which cut heavily into 
their time for rcsearcli, and perhaps because more members of these 
departments had been Harvard undergraduates, and were tliereforc 
identified with the College, as against the University. Hut in general 
the masters, although not neglectful either ol their symbolic or their 
actual roles in creating d residential community, (ontinued to feel 
their prime loyalty to their departments, and managed somehow to 
find time for research as well as lor attending to the affairs ol the 
house. 

In part they were able to do this because they have olien been men 
of exceptional energy. Heyond that, although in some respects they 
icsemble small college presidents, they are ol course fiee ol many 
of the financial, housekeeping, and public-relations obligations of a 
college president. And since 1952, they have been assist(*d by a senior 
tutor who has acted as the house’s dean of students. Although some 
ol these men have been dedicated researchers who have been lorn 
between their scholarly concerns and their interest in students, there is 
at least a legend at Harvard that the senior tutorship is tipt to be be- 
stowed on someone whom the departments do not regard as ejuite 
])romotable to tenure; indeed, many of the laculty consider the work 
of the senioi tutor as a thankless task of spending half one’s time with 
dilettantes and delinc|uents, cjr writing endless letters ol recommenda- 
tion to medical schools or Fulbright (^cjmniittees. Even so, and grant- 
ing that there is some truth behind the legend, the senior tuiois must 
be men who are accessible to the conventional academic norms, lor 
they would not be eligible had they not already c limbed the first rung 
or two on the departmental ladder. 

So, too, the choice of tutors has also been limited by cle|)arimental 
preselection. I he hou.ses liaM- had to recruit their tutorial stall from 
the graduate students and laculty of the departments, and loss ol de- 
partmental position has meant immediate elimination from the house 
community. Although distinguished work as a tutor might delay 
.severance of a graduate student by earning a postdoctoral appoint- 
meni as an instructor, unpublishable labor has rarely kei)t a man on 
more than a lew years. 

Among students, academic demands have been even mc^re con- 
spicuous, although .somewhat le.ss stringent. Every student was re- 
fjuirecl to take four lecture-reading courses per year, in which he was 
asked to absorb as much knowledge as po.ssible about academic que.s- 
tions of interest ro his profes.sors. Failure to pass these courses meant 
elimination from the C^ollege (and the hou.se) and the houses could 
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influence this process only in marginal cases. Furthermore, tutorial 
itself remained under departmental control, often with a depart- 
mentally prescribed curriculum, and always with departmental assign- 
ments of students to tutors. This meant that a student could only 
change the field of his tutorial by changing his departmental concen- 
tration, and departmental requirements made such switches difficult 
for many juniors and seniors.- Perhaps most important of all, house 
members were recruited as sophomores after a year’s residence in the 
small dormitories and immense dining hall of Harvard Yard. This 
meant a year of undiluted initiation into academic values (partially 
modified in the last decade by the General Education program) trans- 
mitted through impersonally prescnicd and competitively graded lec- 
ture-reading courses in which the student was speclator rather than 
partici])ant. Lacking the support and visible alternative of a house (or 
a club, or a varsity team) most freshmen adapted to the demands of 
their professors insofar as they were able. This did not mean that 
freshmen were better students than seniors. It did mean that despite 
their distance from graduate schools, freshmen usually cared more 
about their grades than they would as uj)perclassincn, because for 
freshmen these grades provided almost the only visible measure of 
their success and personal worth, and were in addition the basis for ad- 
mission into certain highly esteemed fields of concentration. It is dif- 
ficult enough for a college to overcome the high school pattern of 
grade consciousness, connected as this is with the national passion for 
unilinear measurement (cf. Lee, 1959), when, as at Sarah Lawrence, one 
is dealing with a small group of young women, few of whom will go 
on to gratluate work. It is still harder when the freshman year con- 
firms the suspicion among hundreds of former high school valedic- 
torians that only grades count. 

With these scholastic limits on their selection of faculty and stu- 
dents, the houses have not transformed Harvard into a “postacademic” 
institution. The worlds of work and leisure have not been united. The 
houses have, however, given leisure a new focus, and have made it a 
worthy competitor for the workaday routine of the departmentalized 
curriculum, lliey have done something to break down parochialisms 
of all sorts, making today’s Harvard undergraduate more cosmopolitan 
than his father. "I'hcy have encouraged communication and often 
creative conflict between the, aristocracy and the middle class, between 
the Northeast and the rest of the country, between natural sciences 
and humane studies, between upper classmen and graduate students, 

^"Concentration” at Harvard is similar to "majoring” elsewhere, beginning in 
the sophomore year, and usually pre-empts about half a student's courses. 
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and to a much lesser extent between faculty and siudeiiis. by doing 
all this the houses have perhaps done soniething to stem the further 
divorce of work and leisure, making the average student somewhat 
more receptive to the academic demands of the faculty. (Rising stand- 
ards of admissions have, however, probably played a larger role in 
this transformation.) We turn in the next pages to an examination of 
this new world of leisure, in which the Iiouses play such an important 
part. 


THE HOUSES AS CENTERS OF LEISURE 

If Harvard undergraduate life can be com eptuali/ed into the social, 
the athletic, the intellectual, and the academic, and if the required 
academic efforts can then be described as the world of work, then social, 
athletic, and intellectual activities combine to form the world of leisure. 
Of course, the division is somewhat arbitrary. Some students “work” at 
football, or getting into a tlub, or getting on the Crifn.son, with the 
same joyless competitive spirit that so many bring to the curriculum. 
And a number enjoy the study of prescribed subjects as the majority 
enjoy sports, or conversation, or nonrequired reading. Nevertheless, 
similar exceptions could be found among industrial workers, and do 
not justify ignoring the general cultural gap between work and leisure. 

Given this distinction, we have already suggested that the world of 
work is centered primarily on the departments rather than the houses. 
'I’liis is especially true of the natural sciences, in which the divorce be- 
tween work and leisure is greatest, and distrust or contempt for the 
houses and their aristocratic or Anglophile pretensions is widesjiread. 
The scientific departments oiler little tutorial (and command the re- 
sources to support their preference for giving able graduate students 
scholarships instead of tutorships). In turn, the graduate students in 
the social sciences ordinarily prefer the full ami picstigeful subsidy of 
a fellowship or scholarship .o the partial sidxsidy of a tutorial assign- 
ment. And this pattern is seldom combatted by the masters (only one 
of whom presently is himself a scientist), who often harbor a donnish 
reserve vis-a-vis the newer social sciences and the allegedly Philistine 
natural sciences (cf. Snow, 1959). In the social sciences and the humani- 
ties scholarships are less available and tutorial is more imj)ortant. This 
tutoring is, at least in the sophomore and often the junior year, cen- 
tered in the houses, and conducted by graduate students who can know 
undergraduates not only as potential apj)rentices but also as fellow 
house residents. Tutorial in these years is usually ungraded, and 
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except in senior year is not usually oriented to the preparation of a 
preprofessional dissertation or a general departmental examination.'* 
Yet for all of these reasons it usually lacks the formal and cumulative 
organization that many academic disciplines have proutlly achieved, 
and is often frowned upon by work-oriented students. Since these latter 
students incieasingly set the tone at Harvard (where half the students 
now graduate with honors), a free-wheeling intellectual bull session 
becomes, by definition, “mere" relaxation, and the feeling is strong 
that intellectual activity that is enjoyable cannot really be work, and 
thus cannot bridge the gap between work anil leisure. In a few cases, 
however, tutorial does serve to bridge this gap and consequently also 
the gap between the intellectual and the academic; and these vicibries 
give life to the curriculum for students who might otherwise have 
lloundeied or become progressively alienated from learning. 

Outside of tutorial there have been only a few hesitant efforts to 
mesh ihe houses with the curriculum. The houses have given a few 
professors olfice space, pcihaps in the hope that their physical presence 
will make them more sympathetic to their neighboring students, or 
perhaps in the hope that some of their academic dedication will mb 
off on these studenis. Some large lecture courses have had small dis- 
cussion sections organized in the houses (a pattern carried much 
further in the Yale Colleges), in the hope that these would engender 
academic interests among fellow students who were also fellow resi- 
dents. Partly because neither the freshmen nor Radclitte siudenis have 
houses, and partly because' administration is often as difficult as in- 
vention, such experiments have not spread. Tutors have occasionally 
experimented with noncredit evening courses and field trips, and with 
informal publishing ventures siicli as The Adams House Journal of 
the Social Sciences. Some houses have organized dining tables devoted 
to specialized fields, and all the houses sponsor occasional dinners lor 
concentrators and facidty members in a particular department. With 
varying but at best limited success, the masters have endeavored to 
build up their “senior common rooms" as social centers for the factilty, 
but the center of academic gravity is still in the departments, and few 
would want it moved. It is perhaps symptomatic too that, although 
some students study in their house libraries, the majority prefer 
Lainont Library, available to all undergraduates, which in both 

“Since these lines were first written, a ruling aimed at restoring the position of 
the tutorial vis-a-vis the regular couises required that tutorial be graded; many 
tutors felt that this effort to fight fire with fire endangered the freedom that in 
the best cases has given tutorial work and the relationship of tutor and tutcc their 
special quality. 
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architecture and almospherc resembles a modern office building. De- 
spite the cfToris to give every student a bedroom-study to himself, few 
like to “work at home’* even if privacy is available. 

Outside the world of work, the houses have been more influential, 
although their victory has been less than ccmipletc either on the athletic 
fields or in intellectual and even social activities. The houses are 
the basis of an extensive intramural athletic program, which is 
said to have made exercise more common than in the past. But al- 
though the amateur student “athletic secretaries” compete for talent 
with varsity coaches more successfully than amateur tutors compete 
with varsity lectures, the best athletes continue to play for the college- 
wide ‘‘big time.” Yet the tremd is away frmn such (|uasi-prolessional 
efforts, which take time from increasingly demanding academic work, 
and often endanger the student’s chosen self-image as an inijllectual 
or sophisticate. I'lic cpiest for athletic excellence persists only in iso- 
lated enclaves, immune to both social and intellectual snobberies. 
Among the majority, the varsity athlete is likely to be jraironi/ed as 
a “jock,” at least if he chooses his friends liom his teams and thus 
types himself as an athlete. In contrast, the intramural player may be 
praised as an “all-round guy” at least if he can also boast achievements 
in academic or intellectual realms: TTarvar cl rcxruits errough high school 
students from all over so that the ideal of “vvell-toundcdrrcss.” though 
jeered at by many, is not wholly defunct. However, irr boheririan or arty 
enclaves even the intranrural athlete may be regarded as rather un- 
c ivili/ed, and ironic ally, the varsity athlete may be sc^ irrcompreherrsible 
as io be treated on occasion with respect — rather like a visiting tele- 
vision entertairrer or a sports car driver who has perfected arr art of 
no personal importance to the student and so can be given resj^ect for 
his skill. All of these developments may be partly attributed to the iir- 
creasingly lengthy shadow’ cast by the students' professional future. Irr 
this light the jrossibility of being physically “uncoen’dinated” ceases tc^ 
terrify, whereas the jrossibility ol being “stupid” appears damning. 
The antiathletic emphasis also represents a dclibc^ratc rebellion against 
high school values, with which probably a considerable irrajority of 
Harvard students were less than congenial. In such an atmosphere, 
athletics may be abandoired altogether, or else redesigned along lines 
relevant to the future. Studeirts take up individual sports such as squash 
arrd tennis which can be coirtinued into adult life, or irrtramural sports 
which will have their analc^gue in the ollrce baseball party. 

If the athletic balance is shiftiirg toward the houses, and the varsity 
coaches find it increasingly difficult to attract the best players, the satire 
cannot .so confidently be said of the intellectual balance. As already in- 
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(licated, the character of tutorial is largely academic, and the effort 
to set up other house-size intellectual and artistic organizations has 
met with uneven success. Several houses have active studio groups in 
painting and sculpture. And there has been a blossoming of theatre in 
the houses. But this effort is subject to collegewidc standards of excel- 
lence, such as Crimson reviews, and one successful production usually 
leads to a more ambitious undertaking, thence to a search for more 
capable actors outside the house, and eventually to a drama group in 
which the amateur house spirit survives only in name. (Since the 
above was written, the Loeb Drama Center has opened on a college- 
wide basis, and house drama has suffered a sharp decline.) Similar prob- 
lems have confronted musical organizations. These are somewhat less 
driven by the need to Ixilance budgets but perhaps even more subject 
to professional standards of criticism. Houses have also spawned 
mimeographed newspapers and occasionally even literary magazines, 
but these are usually short-lived, and the newspapers have little of the 
intellectual orientation of the Crimson. Indeed, most have arisen be- 
cause the Crimson neglects to cover “local” items and personalities 
which a few house members deem important. 

Yet while the liouses have not generated extracurricular activities 
to bring the intellect within their walls, they have gained leverage on 
the intellectuals in other ways. Althougli there are many intellectuals 
who come to Harvard and join activities because they want to define 
themselves as “more than grinds,” there are others who feel that the 
“activities man” is as misdirected as the grind, and that intellectual en- 
deavor must remain undirected. Thus although one might, for ex- 
ample, blame the decline of extracurricular activities partly on rising 
academic pressures, which make students feel they ought to “stop 
wasting time” before getting to the library where they would be 
“learning something,” another explanation of the extracurriculai 
apathy is that intellectuals can now meet one another in the house 
dining halls and no longer need a theatre or a newspaper for a club- 
house. The social anarchy of the houses thus provides an allernative 
to academic and creative activities as an outlet for highbrow energies. 
We are convinced that the houses have in this manner done much to 
restore the connection between intellectual and social life at Harvard, 
and this has perhaps been their most significant contribution to the 
College. 

For all but the most reserved students, the choice of friends has 
enormous importance for behavior and growth, determining as it does 
what can be communicated and v.diat remains inarticulate and there- 
fore unrecognized. The primacy of friendship is officially recognized 
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by the custom of assigning students to houses in groups, so that a 
student will be denied his choice of liouse rather than his choice of 
roommate. If Harvard had continued to ilevclop into the commuter 
college which President Eliot (rather unintentionally) was allowing to 
grow, the basis of friendship would probably have become, as in many 
other commuter colleges, preprofessional interests of various sorts. 
Students would have met one another in classes, in their extracurricu- 
lar activities, and in athletics. This would have meant meeting pri- 
marily people with whom they sliared a skill — whether it be Greek 
grammar, journalism, or tennis. Instead, the houses have encouraged 
freer and easier interchange between students who could not possibly 
do anything together except talk. Extracurricular activities, sports, and 
some courses and seminars still provide avenues for meeting friends in 
today’s College, but the most important social ccnier is [)robably the 
house dining hall, in which most students eat most of the time since 
they are re(|uired to pay for all meals in order to live in the house. 
Although the dining halls are certainly dominated by Haivard reserve, 
meals evoke the students’ developing ability to carry on an intellectual 
conversation more lhan any other situation in the (College. Friends 
met elsewhere may, of course, become the kind of friends with wliom 
one can explore personal and social ambiguities, but only dining-hall 
friendships are iiiiscrcenccl by the necessity of first finding a common 
adivity. Only heie, for example, can the gap between the scientists and 
the humanists be overcome, for lew science concentrators can find the 
time for the deiriancling extracurricular activities and team sports 
which help others to transcend their departmental alfiliation. Yet scien- 
tists cat, and in the house dining halls they may discover that they have 
scnriethiiig in common with the poets, the athletes, and the good-time 
Charlies whom they would otherwise be unlikely to meet in a large 
commuter college. 

As important as the mixing of otherwise isolated student cliques is 
the mixing of the faculty wiili students in the dining halls. Since 
most resident tutors must ue bachelors and since in America this 
means most are under thirty, the majority arc graduate students. I'heir 
role is thus midway between that of the siutleni and the professor, and 
they can act as a bridge between the two. 01 course there arc excep- 
tions. such as the tutors who arc less gifted than many students ami 
protect themselves by making up in erudition what they lack in imagi- 
nation, flexibility, and character. Such a man can sour a brilliant 
student on the academic world for years. Yet he may also serve a valu- 
able function by eating with the students; for by giving them a closeup 
view of academic life, he may make the student's self-respect depend 
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less on grades and comments administered by sometimes inept and 
often preoccupied judges. Even the unintellectual tutor may, more- 
over, run a kind of salon for bright students. Lively undergraduates 
sometimes gravitate to tables at which tutors arc sitting hoping to dis- 
cover one another rather than the tutor, and the tutor’s presence may 
be a pretext for intellectuality despite his personal limitations. Even 
where this docs not happen and the tutor’s presence drops the conver- 
sational level, students may still appreciate, in what they regard as a 
very impersonal milieu, a well-meant clfort to respond to them as in- 
dividuals. 

Of course not all tutors cat with the students. In part this is a 
matter of house policy, which varies considerably. One house has a 
rule that not more than two tutors can sit at a table, while the master 
of another discout ages facidty congregations by sternly frowning upon 
them as he walks past. Other houses take a more fatalistic view and 
allow tutors to retreat to each other’s company if they wish. And in 
the houses, as in universities generally, the “best” tutorial staff may 
serve the students least ellectively, for high standards may encourage 
tutors to stimulate one another rather than their students. Despite 
these obstacles, the houses provide easier access to tutors and visiting 
senior faculty than the constrained atmosphere of hasty after-class 
discussions or faculty office hours. 

Whatever the diflerences for individual students and houses, the 
overall system has facilitated a great change in the quality of meal- 
time conversation and hence the basis of friendships and accjuaintances. 
This can be seen by comparison with dining patterns in other uni- 
versities (where the student dining halls are often places one races 
through to get out again) and at other enclaves within Harvard, such 
as the Freshman Union or the Radcliffe dormitories. The house meals 
all ap])ear leisurely to the visitor (the dining halls serve cafeteria-style, 
are open for two hours for each meal, and offer unlimited second 
helpings of food and collee); all tables are small enough so that con- 
versations can be restricted to two people (even the longer tables are 
narrow enough for this); and even the most allegedly gregarious 
house appears — we did not make an exact count — to have as many 
small clusters at meals as the most allegedly individualistic one. 

In comparison Radcliffe meals are served at a set hour at large tables 
of eight or nine, at which only the most spirited can carry on a group 
conversation and only the most rude a tete-a-tete. Radcliffe lunch is 
served about a mile from classes in Harvard Yard. The rich eat else- 
where and the poor arrive having lost whatever train of thought their 
last class might have provoked. Meanwhile more than one noon-time 
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class is, in effect, continued through the lunch hour for Harvard House 
residents, with teacher and students moving directly from classroom to 
lunchroom. Raddiffe supper, moreover, is not cafctcria-stylc; the stu- 
dents take turns waiting on table, and hence oblige each other by 
getting through as fast as possible. At both Harvard and Raddiffe, 
the general student culture frowns on snobbery and calculation, and 
encourages .spontaneity; this makes it dillirult for Radclillc girls to 
plan a whole table ahead of time. In contrast, the Harvard students 
can come casually to meals and sit down vvheic they happen to see 
I'ricnds or actpiaintanccs, who may then linger on over a second cup 
of coffee it they can spare the time for talk.^ 

Often they can and do spare the time, in part as an assertion in them- 
selves that, despite increasingly busy lives, they are still in some meas- 
ure their own masters, and in part because the dining hall provides the 
kind of easy sociability which is lacking in other phases ol Haivard’s 
demanding prcprofcssiorial life. Yet it would be a mistake to assume 
that the dining halls are centers ol real intinuuy — intimacy being a 
relation which most undergraduates increasingly reserve for girls. All- 
male bull-sessions appear, from unsysternaiic obseivation, to be on the 
dedine. Male conversation in the dining halls tends to intcllectuali/e, 
and thus disguise, the problems of the “personality" in an artfidly al> 
stracted “impel sonality.” Women are allowed as dinner guests three 
nights each week, and this opportunity is increasingly made use of. 
Whether this will serve to render the conversational habits of diners 
less impersonal is dilficult to say. Stiulents who bring casual dates 
to the houses foi dinner may introduce at their table a deliberate su])cr- 
liciality which has long ( haracieri/ed collective encounters between 
the sexes, but couples who eat together or with close friends frequently 
lapse into the easy intimacy which is today characteristic of those wdio 
are "going steady” (a phrase in disrepute at Harvard, but without an 
“aristocratic” ecpii valent). 

The houses sometimes provide, then, especially through the ilining 
halls, avenues to friendship between students of diverse skills who 
would otherwise seldom or never meet. These localized friendships 
have in large measure supplanted or transformed the older patterns 
of collegewide friendships w^th which the energetic and ambitious 
student of an earlier decade (and even some freshmen today) tried to 
enstire both his undergraduate and his alumni status. Today hardly 

* By the same token, however. Harvard students often drift in to meals with their 
roommates, providing in this way a not wholly intended bodyguard against chance 
encounters — hut to avoid the roommates and const iously seek out others would 
not be thought right. 
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anyone makes friends with an eye to “contacts” for later life, or even 
contacts for advancement within the University setting. Such bids for 
friendship are almost universally condemned as insincere, and those 
who make them are characterized as “politicians” (providing a com- 
mentary on one element in undergraduate apathy about or disgust 
with politics). Harvard’s national image, moreover, attracts an ever 
greater number of students in more or less open rebellion against the 
market-place definitions of success. They prefer to dream of private 
utopias in which the good life assumes more familial forms. They |)rac- 
tice what Professor Jacob calls “privatism” (Jacob, 1957) and arc skepti- 
cal of the student who obviously seeks “public” acclaim or recognition 
at the (Jollegewide level. (Of course, despite these feelings, politicians 
are as necessary on tlic College as on the national scene. Students mostly 
want to be organized, however harsh their verdict on those who help out 
in this way. Contempt for those who administer charity or intramural 
athletics often means that these responsibilities fall to rejects, who are 
then further rejected for their activism, leading to an unwanted but 
irremediable decline of activity.) 

In this atmosphere, the houses re-enforce the students’ own desire to 
find friends in an unforced setting, umontaminated by ambition, 
uncoerced by the “brotherhood” (which in a Freudian slip we first 
wrote as “botherhood”) of the club or fraternity. The fieshrnan, turned 
loose with a thousand others in the Harvard Yard and the freshman 
dining hall, often searches somewhat frantically for friends, selecting 
them from those met by (fiance through assignment to a dormitory 
entry (15 to ?^o students), a section of a large lecture course, or a stjuad 
on the athletic field. The sophomore, new to a house that then seems 
very large (as large as Reed and Haverford, larger than Sarah Law- 
rence), may also flounder, not sure of how to establish himself or find 
his place cither in or out of the curriculum. The houses seem to come 
into their own (as Professor John Finley, Master of Eliot House, has 
observed) in the junior and especially the senior year, when the stu- 
dent has the leisure and security to select his friends on a more per- 
sonal basis and to take more chances in achieving deeper rather than 
superficial relations. These friends will largely be from within his 
own house which is large enough to satisfy his developing sense of 
self, and by this time familiar enough to seem protective and com- 
fortable. 
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MYTHS AND REALITY IN HOUSE STEREOTYPES 

To sum up the story thus far, it would seem that the houses have 
succeeded quite well in combatting the evils of undergraduate lile 
at Harvard in the 1920s: they have weakened the pull of the clubs, 
the divorce of scholarship from the rest of life, and the withdrawal of 
ihe faculty into their research by day and their suburbs by night. ( Lo 
be sure, other forces both in admissions policy and in national mood 
would have weakened, in any case, the snobbery of the clubs and the 
dillctantish approach to academic work.) Furthermore, the houses 
have made ii easier for students to cope wiili the problems of the 19508, 
such as the quest for casual but not superficial companionship and re- 
laxed but not frivolous talk, and the wish to explore the self through 
intimate knowledge of others. "I he houses have even made a dent in 
the emergent problem of the i9fi()s, namely the divorce of the intel- 
lectual from the academic that only becomes manifest when intel- 
lectuals and academicians are no longer drawn together because both 
are small undeiestccmcd minorities. 

Naturally, if the houses take their problems from their cnviionnieiit, 
they cannot help reproducing in microcosm the situation of the 
American college at large. Just as a college recruits from and therefore 
depends upon society, so a house recruits from Harvard College. Senne 
students go to college to avoid gelling a job or taking responsibilities, 
while others seek to improve their occupational oppe^rt unities or to 
broaden their social horizons. Students’ attitudes mward their houses 
are similarly mixed. Some find in house life air escape from the cur- 
riculum, while others join a house because this is the only way to 
remain a Harvard student. Likewise, however eccentric the staffs of 
colleges or houses may appear in individual cases, their roles are also 
defined jrartly by the larger society. Just as studerrts and staff in a col- 
lege arc kept in line by pressure Iroin parerrts, alumni, and the mass 
media, so too the students and staff of the houses are kept within the 
University’s orbits of tolerance by the paternalism of the faculty and 
by the curriculum — the university ec|uivalent of the mass media. 

Nevertheless, both the houses and the colleges do manage to differ 
both from the larger society and from one another. Differential recruit- 
ing may encourage the development of cultural enclaves, which be- 
come still more dissimilar as their own traditions and patterns of so- 
cialization emerge. For example, though one can find at Harvard Col- 
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Icgc virtually every social and intellectual type one can find at Yale 
College and vice versa, nevertheless subtle selective factors operate 
to divide those applying to the two colleges, thus helping to create 
somewhat different climates at each/* So too, although no( all the Har- 
vard Houses possess an ecpially distinct imagery in the eyes of students, 
all can be ticketed in some fashion. At Yale, such stereotyping got to 
the point where one of the residential colleges was thought to monopo- 
lize “white shoe*' social prestige, while another was regarded as a 
ghetio; consetjuently, assignments are now made arbitrarily from a 
central oflice.** (Even so slight nuances of imagery persist.) 

At Harvard, students list in March of their freshman year three 
houses (in order of jjrcfcrenct*) which they would like to enter. As we 
shall see, a cjuota system controls the extent to which the houses can 
choose those who choose them. In recent years, this has wcnkeil out 
so that about one student in three is denied his first choice, and one 
in ten is denied all his three choices, although it can happen — as it 
did in the sj)ring rush of 19 ( 50 — that a biiiKhing of choices for a small 
number of houses forces larger numbers of students to accept un- 
wanted assignments. But this two-way and chancy choice has not 
altered the freshman’s assumption that tlie dioicc is largely up to him, 
and that it matters, rhe result, as I'alcott Parsons has obscived in 
commenting on romantic love in America (and as one might also 
observe wdien people buy cars and other big-ticket items), is that people 
develop pseudo-rational mythologies when they must justily choices 
among products whose differences are largely inscrutable (see Parsons, 
*949)- 

it would have been interesting to conduct a survey on the imagery 
and salience of the various houses for different groups of Harvard 
students. But our own approach did not accomplish this; it did, how- 
ever, include examination of the files of the Crimson (which every 
March devotes an issue to helping freshmen pick a house), conversa- 
tions with all the masters and a number of senior tutors as well as 
other tutors, and with a nonrandom group of students in each house, 
as well as participant observations of freshmen tours during which each 
house solicits applications. We also consulted house alumni of earlier 
years, discovering the stability of “character” of some houses, the vari- 

®An undergraduate honors thesis at Harvard explores ditFereiices in aptitudes, 
outlook, and self-image, of Phillips Andover seniors headed for Yale and those 
headed for Harvard (Rlacknicr, igOo). 

*'J'his curb on free enterprise is not possible within decentralized Oxford or 
Cambridge, much less among ultranationalistic American colleges, which compete 
for able students with little legurd for one aiiothei or for students themselves. 
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ability of others. 'The houses have sometimes been crudely satirized as 
follows: 

Adams: nonconformists and bohemians (c.g., musicians) 

Dudley: unkempt “wonks’' ^ 

Dunster: Ciood-time Charlies and friendly amateur athletes 

Eliot: aristocratic intellectuals and unlricndly socialites 

Kirkland: Midwestern hustlers and organizers 

Leverett: “the House nobody applies for’’ — non entities 

Lowell: academic highbrows, grinds 

Quincy: a new house, opened in the fall of 1959, the image of which 
is still amorphous 

Wiiitlirop: “jocks” (i.e., varsity athletes) 

All of the stereotypes above represent the house as seen by out- 
siders, who use the typology to explain what their own house is not, 
rather than to explain what it is. Most students are, however, also out- 
siders toward themselves and “their” house, and are often willing to 
accept the same typology to describe their own house, for lack of any 
belter way to stiiuture such an amorphous group ol 450 peoj)le. Yet 
some lesisi stereotyping their own house, especially if they teel out ol 
sympathy with the “outsider’s” characieri/ation. Even those who ac- 
cept the t)pology will often modify it to mote congenial teims so 
that Dunster thinks ol itself as friendly but not happy-go-lucky or 
Philistine; Adams secs itsell as independent but not bohemian; and 
Eliot destribes itself as reserved but not unlriendly. 

Even among outsiders there will be some variations of emphasis, ac- 
cording to wiiai aspects ol his own house the speaker needs to clarify. 
'Thus although Dunster men see Eliot as “aristocratic,” in contrast to 
their own “demociaiic” ethos, Adams men pay little attention to this 

^ Ry tilt: inidtllt* ol tlu* Fillies, the suttess of the houses had ronvinced many that 
the (oinniiitei was heiiig eduiationally shoit (handed, and liad letl lu the crcalion 
of Dudley House with sulIi anienities as a cafetena, a liniiled iiiiinlier of beds, and 
(oinnion moms, as well as iiitTamural athletics, social gatherings, tlaiices, tutorial, 
and recently a master. I'nforiumuely foi oui inciuiiy, these commiitcis are not 
cultuially Lomparahle to the residents of other houses, and so cannot he used as 
a ‘‘control” to measure the impact of lesideiitial palleins. For many colleges, such 
nonreNidential renters are the oiil) workable et|uivaleni to a house, hut we have 
done little held work in this aiea, and cannot lepoit fully 011 the extent to which 
this experiment has solved ihe pioblems of the "streetcar college,” which llurvaid 
is to these 450 odd students. Our gcnerali/atioiis about "tlie liouses" therefore refer 
to the seven oiigiiial houses, aiul occasionally to Ouiiiry. 

'’Since this paper was wiitten, a .spectacular change has occurred in the image 
of Leverett, partly reflecting the determined effoils of a new master, and partly the 
acquisition of two twelve-story towers with attractive accommodations and hand- 
some Chailes River views. 
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“politic al” dimension, which is not so important in their own eflorts 
at self-definition. Instead, they emphasize the alleged stuffed-shirtism, 
conformity, and affectation of Eliot's intellectual life, which highlights 
the (juest for casualncss and sincerity among the cjuasi-beat intellectu- 
als who are one strand in the Adams producl-mix. 

Hecause these brand-names serve to define one's own house by ex- 
clusion, they cover a whole gamut of recognized undergraduate pigeon- 
holes. Indeed, we suspect that some have been invented simply to give a 
locale to a well-known “type." When one speaks, for example of a 
“Winthrop House type" one both mutes and extends the meaning of 
“athlete” to fit the Harvard context better. In other casc*s, a house 
may provide a real symbol of something which has no verbal cejuiva- 
lent in the Harvard lexicon, so that, for exam]>le, although students 
(and faculty) know immediately what is meant by “an Kliol House 
type,” paraphrase takes time and discussic^n, for the term indicates 
more than mere “breeding.'' Thus, the houses may give a jouinalisiic 
sharjjness to social typing, in the same way that “Brooklyn” c^r “ rexas” 
or “Madison Avenue” do in common speech. 

"I'hc impulse of the house resident to type the other houses resls 
primarily on a desire to say what he is not. In contrast, the stereotypes 
offered by freshmen have a somewhat less acid cjuality, lor to them these 
images are possible future roles. Indeed, whereas the upperclassman 
will see Winthrop House as a home for athletes because he wislics a 
symbolic equivalent to the gymnasium, the freshman may be lesponsi- 
ble for defining Kirklancl as Midwestern — not so much because he 
needs a locale for Midwesterners as because he must have some idea 
of what Kirkland would be like to live in for the next three years. He 
knows that he will not be able to leave whatever house he chooses ex- 
cept by leaving the College (a rule rigidly held to in order lo avoid the 
possible damage to a house and the endless jockeying that the pos- 
sibility of transfer among houses might entail), and he correctly sus- 
pects that he will make most of his future friends in ihis house. Thus 
in choosing between houses he is choosing in some measure what he 
himself may become. Even if he thinks, as he usually does, (hat the 
brand-name imagery is bogus, he may cling to it in preference to a leap 
into the unknown. The need to make a choice thus both exaggerates 
and enforces the stereotypes. 

Because there is little publicly available material about the different 
houses, their imagery is strikingly stable over time. Yet to say that 
imagery is conservative is not to say how it arises, and lo say that the 
houses cover a rainbow of undergraduate stereotypes is not to say how 
a particular shade is assigned to a particular institution. Most house 
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myths seem to sprout from the two most accessible symbols of the 
house: the master and the building. 

The three houses that have retained their masters longest have the 
most clearly defined and generally agreed-upon brand names. It takes 
less than a year at Harvard to learn to speak of the aristocratic “Eliot 
House type,” the scholarly “Lowell House type,” or the gregarious 
“Dunster House type.” The visibility of these images is re-enforced 
by the fact that whereas the other houses were assembled from com- 
paratively inconspicuous pre-i()3;^ dormitories, these three houses were 
built with Harkness money and are suitable nionumenis to his largesse. 
Their pastiche Georgian towers stand out against the skyline, and 
closed courtyards remind the pedestrian of these houses' existence by 
forcing him to detour around them. Dillereniiation is further enforced 
by the fact that these three house stereotypes are the most useful to the 
student seeking to hjcalize such universal phenomena as middle-class 
sociability, upper-class restraint, and scholarly diligence. The images 
of Eliot and Lowell arc also enforced by the aura of the expatriate 
poet, and the stern, energetically scholarly professor of government 
and president ol Harvard.” 

Beyond name and architecture, the master, like any college presi- 
dent, can do much to set the style of his institution, but the masters 
of the houses have seldom done this deliberately and there are many 
contradi( lions between what the master in fact is like and the reputa- 
tion of his house. Only the Master ol Eliot House comes close to em- 
bodying the popular idea of his house. He could hardly fail to mold 
the jjopular imagery, for he is the most eloquent spokesman for the 
house system, teaches a large freshman course in General Education, 
and is highly visible to almost every undergraduate. Furthermore, he 
believes that the function of the faculty is to testify to the intellectual 
life, and he does his best to do so. He is sympathetic to the idea that 
Harvard should train an educated elite, though not one selected solely 
from an earlier aristocracy. 

I’he Master of Lowell House also has a distinctive personal style, 
illustrated by the fact that students dress for biweekly High Table. 
Lowell House, however, is known more for its excellent tutors than 
for its rituals, and it has attracted 5ome very unritualistic “mark- 
hounds” for whom the many single rooms and the well-established tu- 
torial staff are the principal attractions of the house. Likewise, Dunster 

•Actually Eliot Hou.se is named for President Eliot, and Lowell House for the 
whole Lowell dynasty at Harvard (the same dynasty that built the early New Eng- 
land factories in Lowell, Ma.ss.), but such facts make little diflerence so far as 
brand-name images are concerned. 
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House may owe its solidarity and camaraderie as much to the fact that 
it is further than any other from the Harvard Yard, where classes are 
held, as to the real or symbolic role of the Master, who is a reserved and 
distinguished public health expert. If anyone has symbolized the way 
of life associated with Dunster, it has been the Senior Tutor rather 
than the Master. 

In addition to architecture and present company, historical differ- 
ences, though long since forgotten by the student body, may have a 
shadowy influence on the houses. Thus, the first master of Eliot was 
a humanist, that of Lowell a mathematician. 

In the 1950s, images of aristocracy, democracy, and intellect did not 
cover the gamut of developing undergraduate identities, even when 
supplemented by the outsiders' persistent equation of Winthrop with 
the playing fields. Coincident with the rise of coffee houses and the 
beat generation, there arose a “new" Adams House. Adams’ dark- 
panelled dining room reputedly served the best food in the C^ollegc, 
and it W’as the closest to classes, rhus the student who identified with 
no one and wanted a house that was merely a dormitory could easily 
rationalize his move to Adams. This tendency was further encouraged 
by the acquisition of a new master, who combined distinguished schol- 
arship (in English) with personal unobtrusivencss and administrative 
laissez faire. As in other houses, the influence of the master was indirect, 
for no one could be farther from the rebellion of the beatnik. And as 
in the case of the other houses, architecture may have played a part 
in re-enforcing the image, for Adams has been the only house not en- 
tirely in the Georgian style. Its egregious city-hall Victorian is a rem- 
nant of the prc-1929 Gold Coast days, when its buildings were private 
apartments for the rich. 

The desire of freshmen to find a house for every image and an image 
for every house is understandably always behind the march of events. 
Thus in the last several years Kirkland has gained an increasing vogue 
among musicians, but the fact has not yet been reflected in the fiction 
of house imagery. And the relative politic:al quiescence of students in 
the last ten years deprived Leverett of its earlier recc^gniiion as the 
radical or political house, while the contemporary stirrings of students 
in the newest house, Quincy, has as yet made less of a dent in student 
consciousness than the built-in refrigerators and modern decor gen- 
erally. 

As in all caricatures, no matter how vicious, there is a grain of truth 
in each of the above stereotypes. The houses are. different. At the same 
time, each house contains the whole gamut of subcultures which it 
attributes to others, although these may have different influences and 
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visibility in the various house enclaves. Examining data from the 
Placement Office, the Committee on Educational Policy, and else- 
where, we found that the houses differed from year to year on such 
matters as athletic awards. Phi Beta Kappa elections, honors candida- 
cies, and occupational choices. Eliot docs well in crew, Winthrop in 
football. In one house two-thirds of all seniors arc writing honors 
theses, in another house but half. Yet a new master like a new coach 
can build up a “team” in laiily short order, and there are substantial 
variations hoin year to year in these indices of house performance. 
The diUcrenccs among the houses are less great and are far less con- 
sistent than the dilleicnccs among colleges. Yet there arc a number 
of students who come to feel that, either by their own choice, or by 
the ac< ident of not being chosen, they got into the wrong house and 
feel ill at ease with its dominant culture. Nevertheless, the statistical 
data and our own observations suggest that there are socialites, ath- 
letes, and scholars in every house, along with musicians, actors, writers 
and premeds. Even in Winthrop House an athlete may feel marginal 
unless he can muster nonathletic skills and friends. Eliot, ilespitc the 
distinctiveness of its image, has many iK)n-Eliot “types,” brought by 
their roommates, the luck of the draw% and idiosyiiciatic interests and 
attachments of all soits. The evident soc ial cruelties of an earlier day 
at Harvard aie almost entirely a thing of the past, and in a Harvard- 
wide ethos valuing indi\ iduality and making a religion of tolerance, 
marginality is not punished and may even be valued. Thus the ath- 
letes, like other minorities, can usually rind su])port in any house. For 
most students, it makes little dillerence whether the whole house ac- 
cepts their style, scj long as they can lind a lew friends who rc-cii fence 
their desire to act and feel in a certain way. 

In order to ensuie that every house will be all things to all people, 
the masters have established a system of social and academic ejuotas, 
aimed at making every house a microcosm of the College. Thus every 
house must select approximately the same number of “A” students 
(and “D” students) as evei . other. Analogously, every house must 
select approximately the same nund>er of boys from the “select pri- 
vate” (“St. (hottlesex”) .schools. The Exctei -Andover group, the “un- 
select private schools” group, and the public school group must also be 
distributed with virtual evenness among the residential houses, al- 
though the commuter house does not benefit from these guarantees. 

it was poinlrd out to us that the onlcr in which wc listed these groups 
suggested a certain snobbery, since the public sthool group is larger than all the 
others combined, we rcali/ed that this residual bias had been incorporated by 
every informant, 't his is as close as Harvard can now come to the overt Colonial 
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There is also some overall control to prevent any one house from ac- 
quiring a monopoly on scientists, humanists, or social scientists. New 
Englanders, New Yorkers, Midwesterners, or Jews. 

Yet such demographic screening has only a limited power to en- 
force similarity, because the variables measured are so crude. Several 
masters report, for example, that although they fill their quota of St. 
Grotilcsex boys, they do not get anyone “lypicaT' of that group. The 
St. Groulesex b<jy who chooses “democratic" Dunstcr, for exarnjilc, 
is very possibly trying to escape his background, his family, or his 
clique, and certainly not trying to live within them. Conversely, the 
public school boy who picks “genteel” Eliot is in all likelihood closer lo 
the Si. Grottlcsex “type” than the genuine article who picked Dunster. 
Of course, similar self-selection prevents Harvard and other colleges 
from becoming as truly national and diversified in recruitment as they 
would like to be. 

In principle, then, the statistical quota system allocates students ac- 
cording to iheir past background, whereas stereotypes allocate them 
to some extent according to their intended future trajectories. Yet 
there are probably more exceptions to this lulc than illustrations. 
Since Harvaul suites are priced by desirability, the cost of available 
rooms in any given year may vary from house to house, and some? 
students will pick a house for economic reasons, or because it is sup- 
posed to have good food, scjuash courts, or ice-boxes. Yet such con- 
siderations may be rationalizations of ambiguous situations rather 
than decisive influences and many such “explanations” of house choice 
will not withstand critical scrutiny. The pattern is furthci comirlicaled 
by those students who see the imagery atypical ly, usually because of 
chartce contacts with the master, tutors, or students who actually com- 
pose the house. 

Even those students who see the houses as we have claimed the ma- 
jority see them, and are influenced by this imagery, may choose a 
house which represents them not as they are, but as they wish they 
were. 'I'lius an intellectual may choose a “democratic” Dunster be- 
cause he assumes that all Harvard students will be intellectuals, and 
hopes to find some who will be sociable as well. In this way he picks 
a house which he feels comes closest to compensating for the defi- 
ciencies of his freshman year. Students can also change in three years, 
and a student who comes, for example, to a “nonconformist” Adams 
to find a hotel, may discover that the house really offers him some- 
thing more, and may take a renewed interest in college life. Perhaps 

stratification which led the College to publish its class lists not in alphabetical 
order but in order of social eminence. 
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Adams has such a dislinguishcd academic record because some of its 
recruits arc freshmen underachievers, wlio later outgrow this alienation 
wliich brought them to Adams. 

Since studcnls are aware lo a degree of the internal diversity of the 
iiouses and since they also see the choice of a house as not cutting 
them oil from friends and even activities in other houses, there is of 
course far less soul-searching and heart-burning about the choice of 
a house tlian about the original choice of a college. But as with 
choice of college, setond and thinl choices of a house are often in- 
surance, and some students who do rot make ilieir first-choice house 
arc disappointed at what seems to be a rebufi to their Iiope of be- 
coming a certain type of person; most discover next fall that their 
self-portrait is about as viable in their assigned house as in the pre- 
ferred one. f urthermore, once admitted to a Iiouse, myths tha^ seemed 
important fatic, and even the stereotypes of other houses may be at- 
tenuated by analogy. 

The happy ending is not, however, universal. Occasionally a stu- 
dent is shunted into a house he did not want, and takes its inferiority 
for granted. Then there are other students who may be thought of as 
accident-prone with regard to rebufi in college: for example, a student 
who has gotten mediocre grades in his first term, and has come lo fear 
that he cannot concentrate in the field in which he had hoped to 
specialize, may respond to rejection by the house he has himself se- 
lected as a further deflation of his sanguinity and self-confidence. Such 
feelings may be aggravated by the interview each applicant has with 
the master or tutors in his prospective house when he may, rightly or 
wrongly, feel he is not really wanted there — and indeed he may find 
himself assigned lo a house in which he is pretty sure he is not wanted. 
A( tual experiente in the house may have a hard time penetrating the 
scar tissue of such interpretations. 

Such mishaps might, of course, be reduced by several devices. Yale 
has tried randomized assignments, and competent statisticians might 
achieve a somewhat similar effect by revising the quota system. Thus, 
they might compute the extent to which the St., Grottlesex group 
overapply to Eliot. Taking this as eviilencc of an aristocratic image, 
they would reduce the St. Grottlesex quota, on the ground that Eliot 
will get its share of the upper classes from other schools. Analogously, 
they might analyze the extent to which Adams students are freshmen 
underachievers, and then reduce the quota of “A’' and “B” students, 
on the ground that many "C:” and **!)’' applicants to Adams are likely 
to be honors students by their senior year. 

Such devices might do much to discourage competition among the 
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masters for recruits, since every success would be penalized by a 
changed quota the following year. But probably the stereotypes would 
endure atiyway. As we have indicated, some stereotyping persists even 
at Yale, where there is not even the stimulus of an apparently impor- 
tant choice, and myths can have little basis in reality. Furthermore, 
no statistical net can entirely eliminate real differentes between in- 
stitutions so long as students try to match their self-image to their 
house image. McGeorge Bundy has noted that the mark-hound can 
make noises like thinking, if that is what the system requires; so also 
the athlete can appear apathetic and the beatnik can play at being 
sociable, if that is what his chosen house appears to reejuire for admis- 
sion. Even college admissions olFiccrs have not successfully penetrated 
these fa^ides, for how ks one to measure in any largescale and system- 
atic fashion the disillusion of the beat, or the togetherness of the 
chummy? 

Quite different benefits might result from reversing the procedure, 
and allowing the houses to become more unlike one another. Under 
such circumstances, Lowell might become more like C(>lumbia, Adams 
might move toward Reed, Dunster might become a local Oberlin, or 
Eliot might recreate Balliol — to illustrate the process with not (|uiic 
comparable myths about colleges. Such diversification of student cul- 
tures would perhaps create more variety in standards of success and 
thus allow more students to retain their self-respect. Certainly the 
increasing hegemony of the single academic standard, embodied in 
grade averages, raises serious c|uestions about the often traumatic 
consequences when a college admits 1200 brilliant students and then 
defines all but a handful as stupid or otherwise inferior.^* If the 
houses could deviate more from one another, they could also deviate 
more from College norms, and thus might be able to mute the im- 
portance of academic indices of personal worth. Nevertheless, the Uni- 
versity has shown no sign of encouraging the kind of nonacademic 
enclaves we arc discussing, and perhaps this is for the best. When 

part this is a matter of sheer size, in part a matter of changing admissions 
requirements. I'hiis Harvard's Phi Beta Kappa quota reflects neither the fart that 
the C'ollege now graduates a thousand students annually, nor the fact that the 
entering freshman is almost always chosen from the top or so of his high school 
classmates (the SA'l' scores of the entering class of 1963 were: verbal 676, mathe- 
matical 691). Analogously, the Hgrvard Law Review is only slightly larger and more 
prestigeful than Yale's, despite the fact that it represents the cream of a school 
of 1500 instead of 300. On the other hand, the (College Dean’s List has grown with 
the times, and now includes 40% of the college. Likewise more honors degrees 
are now awarded, although not so many more as one might expect knowing that 
only the top half of the class of 1953 would have been admitted to the class of 1963. 
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students tan appeal to Society, Culture, aihleiits, or friendship to off- 
set their academic inadecjuacy, they arc likely (o use these values to 
create equally rigid nonacademic cultures, whose ideologies preclude 
even the possibility cjf scholarship. Truly pluralistic colleges are not 
created by lormula. 

For all of these reasons we certainly would not urge a return to the 
free enterprise system iintler which, in the early Thirties, Eliot House 
achieved a virtual monopoly on St. Grottlescx applicants. Since the 
best students will tend to excel in a number of fields, and the poorest 
to become apathetic in all, it is hard to see how, il free competition 
among the houses were allowed, one house could escape becoming 
the plate for lejecis who could not ideniily with any ol the aitractive 
images, whether social, academit, alhleiic, gregarious, or noncon- 
formist. All hough, as we have cinphasi/ed. Harvard culture has grown 
steadily more tolerant of deviance, it is still suinciently American to 
want to rank people and houses. 

The students, if actually forttxl (or allowed) to choose, might iK>t 
themselves want a reality that conformed to iheir mythology of the 
houses. Many of them also share, though to a lesser extent than the 
faculty, the values of the IJnivetsily, and it lollows that many who 
excel along lines not at preseni measured within ihe curriculum, such 
as sports or poetry or friendship, also do well in the academic forum. 
At present those who get into houses of their choice can often have 
the pleasures of feeling dillerent w'ithout the risk of being confined 
to the coinjxiny of those who arc also diflerent in just this respect; 
they can maintain a wide range of potential friends who share some 
but not all ol their characteristics. Quite apart from the growth that 
can occur from Ireshman to senior year, many studcnls are not sure 
enough ol their identities to want to cut oft access to other possibilities. 
Thus, the actual diversity within the houses that results from limiting 
self-selection along a lew obvious boundaries means that students of 
whatever sort have a continuing chance for sell-discovery. Even if, 
as increasingly happens, th^s discovery first conics with a girl, the 
house piovides means lor testing and confirming the new style or self- 
portrait. Certainly no experiment in strengthening house cultures 
should eliminate entirely the internal diversity which makes such de- 
velopment possible. 

rhere is, however, little danger of homogeni/ation. So long as the 
masters visions of the ideal house are less diverse than the students 
of whom the houses are made, they will continue to protect one an- 
other by quota systems which ensure at least a few “good" students 
to each. Most masters look askance at the academically mediocre, the 
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intclleruially iincommuiiiraiive, and the socially gauche or irresponsi- 
ble. Despite elevated admissions re(|uircinents, there seems to be an 
irreducible minimum of “mistakes' whom no master wants. Each 
will take a few of these students, for fear of otherwise getting them 
all — or at least having to meet regularly with other masters who got 
them. More generally no master wants to preside over a gymnasium, 
nor even to lead a colony of beatniks, and so all will band together 
to distribute these students into enclaves, where they can become a 
source of proud “well-roundedness’* rather than embarrassment. On 
the other hand, although one or two masters might not be enthu- 
siastic about a football captain or even a Student (Council president 
(except insofar as these impressed outsiders and attracted more de- 
sirable recruits in the future), all want scholars who do well in courses, 
intellectuals who enliven the house, and students who can inoffen- 
sively organize other students, as well as stage designers, scenarists, 
sculptors, writers, and oboists (so long as all these bathe and shave). 
Each master may well suspect that if given the chance such j)e()ple 
would congregate in a single house, and each master protects himself 
from privation by taking part in a system for distributing the wealth. 

Despite all these considerations, we wcjuld still favor greater ex[)eri- 
mentation in house recruiting. By controlling the “mix” of various 
types of students, the masters could provide a laboratory for deter- 
mining a more ideal freshman class. Yet it is not easy to conceive of 
the formula which will preserve marked difterences without becoming 
invidious. On the one hatfd, free enterprise would lead to monopoly, 
while the present system of modified state capitalism tends inevitably 
to ecpiate relative stairding with gross similarities of recruitment. Per- 
haps novel modes of planning cannot emerge until one or more mas- 
ters become willing to take the risks of seeking more idiosyncratic 
students within the limits of variability laid down by the (]uota sys- 
tem. 


SOME UTOPIAN CONCLUSIONS 

Measured by the utopian standards which have underlain this 
paper, the lupuses have not been a complete success. They have not 
reconciled work and leisure in the College, nor have they created a 
community in which ideas belong primarily to people rather than to 
the classroom or the library. But measured by more modest criteria, 
the houses have done more to preserve intellectual and humane quali- 
ties in the academic community than most educational ventures, and 
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they suggest further experiments either at Harvard or elsewhere. 
Though the houses are unique institutions they suggest some of the 
problems and possibilities in that immensely complicated undertaking, 
the creation ol an intellectual community. 

Utopias are rarely of universal relevance. Those that are tend to 
become (in the broadest sense) religious. Certainly Harvard should 
make no such claim, noi has it since Cotton Mathei’s day. In all that 
we have said, for example, there has been a tension between the ideal 
of solidarity, friendship, and security, and the ideal ol diversity, con- 
llicl, and adveniure. Neither ol these ideals can endure alone. Stu- 
denis must be stretched, but not to the breaking point. They must 
become involved in conflicts, but they must have enough security to 
believe that they may emerge victorious, for otherwise they become 
rigid with flight and learn nothing, or only by rote. Only in a uni- 
versity such as Harvard, where the presence of a graduate school, re- 
search, and academic departments guarantees the intellectual cur- 
reiuy, can we afford to urge that the (College should be made more 
sheltering and homelike. In small provincial colleges the houses and 
the utopias they suggest are irrelevant or even dangerous. "Ihese com- 
munities are likely to be so supportive and homogeneous that there 
is neither iiKeniive nor room for original or imaginative thoiighi. 
Harvard and other colleges which have been through the academic 
revolution can worry because their students and faculty get verbal 
indigestion from reading the massive “assignments” and often read 
for pleasure and curiosity only during vacation. But for most colleges 
such “postacademic” concerns are still over the horizon. The majority 
of colleges is still faced with students who don’t read at all, and with 
faculty who suffer not from the esoteric malnutrition of journals but 
from the intellectual pellagra that comes of reading only textbooks 
and best-sellers. 

Yet even in colleges where the students* intellectual potential will 
reejuire another college generation to emerge, and where the academic 
revolution has not yet transiormed the faculty into scholars, there arc 
powerful national pressures which may make the houses relevant. 
The number of talented college applicants is growing faster than the 
number of spaces in the elite colleges, so that an increasing number 
of colleges is getting a share of the intelligent younger generation. 
A great deal depends, however, on how these students, often forced 
to attend second-choice colleges, react to the less prestigeful institu- 
tions they are made to discover. For although on the one hand the 
whole country is doubtless becoming more sophisticated, possessing 
many decentralized centers of light and learning, on the other hand. 
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there are of course an enormous number of American colleges which 
are intellectually vacuous and where a blight but not exceptionally 
energetic student will have troulile finding an education on his own. 
This may be particularly the case as the competition for faculty 
among the leading institutions leaves the less privileged institutions, 
seeking accreditation or eager to retain it, with a mass of sadistic 
and otherwise incompetent teachers whose sole virtue is that they 
have managed to get a Ph.D. or want to obtain one locally (but cl. 
Berelson, 1960). 

Let us add that one must be cautious about using such terms as 
“bright" or “intellectual" students in any absolute sense, although 
colleges, like other factorylike institutions, find it convenient to grade 
and label their prodticts. Beyond a certain unascertained Tninimum 
of intelligence and energy, most students under optimal circumstances 
can discover that they might acquire intellectual interests that had 
never touched them in their families and secondary schools. At present, 
even the very “best" colleges are in this sense far from reaching all 
their students, or even the great majority, no matter how much work 
they get out of degree-hungry and honors-hungry undet graduates. 

Most of the places that do come close to this ideal are small. Jn 
all these settings, even the urban ones, some kind of physical com- 
munity would seem essential for the creation of an intense intellectual 
style. This does not necessarily mean the architectural splendor of a 
Harvard House. Although physically unified buildings, facing onto 
“their" com (yard or (juadrangle, encourage their residents to identify 
with the community, we doubt that this is as important as many less 
expensive aspects of the physical and social architecture. It is proxim- 
ity, not unity, which is essential. This means proximity not only of 
the bachelors who inhabit the Harvard Houses, but also of married 
students and professors, who at Harvard often live in the suburbs. 
Unless the academic relations of classroom and office arc extended 
to the social and personal relations of dining room and living room, 
we doubt that the faculty can play an important role in shaping the 
community which educates the students. And although something 
can be done, as at Harvard, by providing free lunches for faculty 
who eat with the students, this is only a limited answer so long as 
home base is miles away. 

It goes without saying that nostalgic and often snobbish values are 
often used to defend residential colleges as against commuter ones: 
there is no magic about living together, and ingenuity and imagina- 
tion can overcome some of the disadvantages of a commuter college. 
Certainly, as the critics of “bedroom communities" constantly urge, 
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the place wlierc students and faculty sleep is less important than where 
they do their waking business. And, as the commuter center (Dudley 
House) at Harvard illustrates, much can be done when residental pat- 
terns are anarchic, and the community provides only limited curricular 
and extracurricular facilities. If the community also requires every 
member to contract for a certain number of meals as a condition of 
membership, it assures that every student and faculty member will 
have some opportunity to accept or reject his fellows. Sharing meals 
provides an opj>ortunity for renewing and deepening casual accjuaiiit- 
ances, which arc likely to wither in a college which is only a collec- 
tion of classrooms. Students arc embarrassed at planning to meet peo- 
ple they hardly know, especially if sex does not Icgitimi/e such breaches 
in the ideology of casual ness. 

Such spontaneous meetings can also be broadened by provitling 
coffee breaks between meals in the common rooms. “iMorning coffee'' 
gives even the busiest professor an excuse and opportunity to make 
nonbusincss a(<juaiiitances if he wants. As we have already implied, 
with such arrangements even a commuicr college could create the 
human relationships required if scholars and students are to have a 
sense of intellectual identity which tianscends their departments and 
courses, or to have the kind ol intellectual curiosity which looks be- 
yond advandng the discipline.^- 

Whatever the variations in living arrangements, we suspect that 
the si/c of the community is a critical factor in its shape. Unfortu- 
nately, we know no formula for determining optimal community 
si/c. In the first place, some individuals can cope with larger com- 
munities than others, and undergi aduale transfers in both directions 
between “smair' and “large” colleges indicate that students them- 
selves often cannot always tell where they will prosper, or change, in 
the environments they need as they progress through college. In the 
second place, no community, intellectual or otherwise, encompasses 
the entire social life of the student, and optimal si/c will vary accord- 
ing to the alternative rcsouiccs and diversions. A Harvard student in- 
vests only part of his energy in knowing and enjoying his fellow house 
members, for he has other interests as well. With such limited capital 
his house must remain relatively small or it will become a dormitory 
in which the student maintains a .small clicjuc of friends, while locik- 
ing at the other residents from the defensive perspective of an out- 
sider. In contrast to Harvard, a .small liberal arts college can count 

*“At Monteitli College, tlistussccl supra pp. 189-iyo. a small .Student Center in a 
run-down building has in fact provided some of these ties for a minority of the 
students. 
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on almost all a student’s curricular and extracurricular activities to 
bring him into contact with other members of “his” community. Thus, 
unless the small college must compete with the student’s home, job, 
or local community for his energy, it can perhaps afford to be larger 
than a house. Indeed, if a liberal arts college is to provide the special 
subcultures which make life endurable for many students, and make 
it interesting for the rest, it must be larger than a Harvard House, for 
unlike a house such colleges cannot count on a cosmopolitan uni- 
versity setting to counterbalance the parochialism and dogmas which 
thrive in all small communities. 

The si/e of the community depends not only on the enviroimient, 
but on the temperament of the recruits. If the stuilents are slow to 
meet one another, as at Harvard, the community cannot contain as 
many as Harvard’s ^50 people and develop solidarity in three short 
)ears. In a somewhat more sociable community such as Yale, ,|oo stu- 
dents in a College might prove manageable, and conceivably the pres- 
ent 250 to 300 arc not enough to support and nourish the divcise ac- 
tivities and altitudes for which the Yale admissions office j^rovides 
the potential. Experience does show that the 20 to 40 members of 
a club arc too few, and ccjually certainly, the 1250 meinbcis of the 
Harvard freshman class, or the 4500 members of the ColU^gc (5700 
when Radcliffe is added), are too many. One possible index of optimal 
size is that the residential unit should be small enough so that every- 
(»nc can know everyone else’s name. This allows the student to place 
every face, and saves him from fleeing the unknown — as an earlier 
generation fled the amorphous anonymity of Harvard C>)IIege into 
the safe womb of a club. Students should know enough about every- 
one in a house so that they know which students they might want to 
know better, and in this context it is important to realize the danger 
of making a house even slightly too big. For, if a student feels he can- 
not know everyone, he reduces his effort to know even a majority — 
so that, for example, few Harvard freshmen know 400 classmates, al- 
though some sophomores may learn the names of all their fellow house 
members. Rut 400 is probably too large for the majority of students. 
The original size of the Harvard Houses was 250 to 300. Such num- 
bers are more manageable for the majority, and might reduce the 
proportion of students who retreat to their own clicpic, even in the 
houses, without exploring the resources of their fellow residents.'-* 

** Although there has been iiiiich talk of reducing the size of the Houses at Har- 
vard to relieve “crowding,” this seems not to he econoinically feasible, since it 
would spread the cost of maiiitaining a house over too few students. If the houses 
were reduced in si/.e to their original 300, this would raise rents 30 to The 
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Yet once numbers arc below the critical size at which the residents 
“inassify*’ their image of one another into some defensive stereotype, 
further reduction of the population also means reducing the human 
resources available to the energetic student. In a house so small that 
everyone knows more than the name of every fellow student, privacy 
may become attenuated. Fraternity may replace community, with 
every brother so committed to the others thai he fears antagonisms 
or the development of im])ortant ‘'divisive'' differences. This danger 
might, of course, be somewhat relieved by breaking the age-grading 
of the houses and importing freshmen and graduate students to give 
the community somewhat more internal diversity. Yet if more grad- 
uate students lived in the houses, tutors might be encouraged to retire 
to safety in academic cliques, thus negating the effort to broaden them 
through contact with nonacademicians. Still, the experiment would 
seem worth trying. 

The (piestion of si/e also depends upon how initially different the 
students are from one another. If, as at Oxford and Cambridge, there 
are yawning chasms between sotial classes, and between preprofes- 
sional students in various fields, the community must be quite small 
if it is to create the intimacy and mutual dependence which will bridge 
the gaj)s by driving students together at meals, on athletic teams, in 
extracurricular activities, or in social gatherings. If, on the other hand, 
as at a college like St. John's, everybody is studying the same thing, 
and if by the “accidents” of recruiting, the students are also socially 
homogeneous, then perhaps the college can be larger and still retain 
solidarity. 

Another factor affecting size is the span of time the student has to 
identify with his community and meet his fellows. If a Harvard house 
were a four-year venture capitalizing on the enormous energy and 
adaptability of freshmen, it might be able to encompass more people 
than the three-year community. Similarly, a state university with high 
turnover might resort to even smaller units needed to retain solidar- 
ity. (However, in some state universities the glue of solidarity may 
need thinning rather than thickening, pending the victory of academic 
over collegiate values.) 

As in all problems of social architecture, the problem of size cle- 

nct iinpaci on the cost of education would not be very great (perhaps raising the 
average college bills from about $2300 to about $2500) l)iit most would prefer to 
use the additional $200 for more academic purposes. In future construction, how- 
ever, the si/e might be smaller, althougii here difficulties arise owing to lack of 
space for expansion and to violent resistance from the city of Cambridge to the 
College’s acquiring more land. 
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pends also on structure. Any intellectual community ought also to be 
an administrative community. Like the Harvard house, it should have 
its presiticni and dean, and should do as much as possible to reduce 
to human scale the impersonal and often awkward and harried of- 
ficialdom who otherwise may make the student in a large university 
feel like an outsider toward his own institution. The community 
should also administer its own recruiting process. This need not mean 
that, as in Oxford and Cambridge, the tutors elect one another and 
the master, nor that the master selects the students. Harvard's houses 
retain a notable sense of integrity and have a sense of self-perpetua- 
tion, despite the fact that the master is chosen by outsiders and has 
little power to retain either a tutor or student whom the University 
finds cx[)endable. Each house has, however, the power of negative se- 
lection, and normally takes few students or tutors who repel the master. 

But an educational community needs more than a political-adminis- 
trative system to survive. It must also have its own culture and ide- 
ology, and for this it should be able to look to the faculty. At Harvard 
this is difficult. The house faculty consists largely of graduate students, 
only rarely supplemented by professors. 'To graduate students who are 
only in rare cases graduates of Harvard College, and to a faculty that 
often regards the houses as a refuge of outworn gentlemanly values, 
the houses naturally appear as alien, if entrenched, ground. No doubt, 
the fact that Harvard undergraduates are oft-times gifted, frequently 
the sons of the eminent or aristocratic, and on occasion both, gives 
Harvard College a drawing power even on that majority of the faculty 
which is oriented toward research and toward its graduate students. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen, this drawing power is distinctly uneven, 
and its very strength in the humanities, with their many Ivy League 
polemicists, helps give the scientists, and a few social scientists as well, 
the impression that the houses arc not for them. By the same token, 
since perhaps 70^?’ of the faculty remains unconnected with the houses, 
they largely forfeit their opportunity to reach the unde[)artmentalized 
among the students, who arc sufficiently touched by Harvard to regard 
classrooms and scholarship as praiseworthy, but as objects of venera- 
tion to which they cannot possibly devote themselves in any life- 
long sense. If these students arc to be brought into intimate affective 
contact with the curriculum, it might make sense for the faculty lo 
follow the lead of the administration in decentralizing itself and mov- 
ing a great deal more teaching to the houses than presently occurs 
there. Then, if courses, discussion groups, and tutorial were a part 
of the houses rather than the departments, the segregation of ideas 
into the classroom ghetto might be diminished and the contamina- 
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tion of dining halls, common rooms, and studcnis’ living rooms by se- 
rious thought might he increased. Lacking facilitating architectural 
arrangements, as Newcomb suggests in Chapter 13, students are dis- 
couraged from assimilating the ideas and attitudes they meet in the 
classroom by their inability to share anil explore them immediately 
with friends. 

Decentrali/ing the curriculum would also give both students and 
faculty some sense of manageable mutual responsibility. No laculty 
member, however conscientious, can do justice to 7500 “responsibili- 
ties’* (4500 Harvard undergraduates, 1000 Radcliile students, and 2000 
graduate students). So he delivers lectures, and then waits in an office 
to which only the delin(|uciit or the brash usually come. This does 
not mean that the other students have no intellectual problems or 
interests, but only that few can sec what an office hour could add to 
a lecture hour. Many feel that they have nothing worth while to say 
that would justify taking up the time of a busy and often eminent 
professor. Moreover, they sense that the odicc atmosphere will be 
businesslike and constrained, and they feel the same reservations about 
taking intellectual troubles to academicians that they feel about tak- 
ing personal troubles to psychiatrists. Under the present system. 
Harvard’s 4500 undergraduates feel gnilty about not meeting and 
exploiting their 500 distant and apparently unknowable j)rofessors, 
or the C(|ual number of teaching assistants. If each house had only 50 
professors, and as many teaching assistants, whom the student knew 
as part of “his” coininunity, with special responsibility to him, stu- 
dents might find more usable opportunity to capilali/c on faiulty 
resources. So too the faculty could take more responsibility for 400 
charges than for 4000. Certainly both groups would have a better 
chance to know one another as people, rather than as ambassadors 
from mutually fearful cultures. 

There arc of course several practical objections to such an altera- 
tion. The houses have no facilities for freshmen, lor Radcliffe, nor 
for the married faculty who now commute from the suburbs. But such 
considerations would not necessarily affect other colleges, nor even 
future Harvard houses. Indeed, they might not even prove insuperable 
in existing buildings, for we have argued that these now contain too 
many students for all to recognize one another, and this w'ould be a 
less serious problem if 100 residents were girls, or teaching fellows, or 
professors. 

A more serious objection to decentralization is that the student 
would lose the intellectual resources of that nine-tenths of the faculty 
associated with houses other than his own. Insofar as the student knows 
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what he wants, and knows how to get it from the faculty, this objec- 
tion is valid. The Harvard catalogue is in a sense an immense menu, 
listing some 700 choice courses for undergraduates, and 500 for grad- 
uate students. Such a scheme works very well for a man who is on 
a picprofessional diet and has exacting retjuiremenis about what gives 
him indigestion. If a student is preparing to be a physicist, or a 
sociologist, or an art historian, his career is slowed down if he must 
postpone devouring the whole departmental offering until graduate 
school. But the student who is not apprenticed to a particular dis- 
cipline cannot so easily tell which professors and courses he needs. 
His problem is not to gel what he wants but to figure oui what lie 
wants. Under the present system he usually fills recjuircments and 
then wanders aimlessly, ho])ing to find a man who will speak to his 
particular intellectual dilemmas, and olien winding up in the lecture 
hall of some pundit who has grown famous for addressing his parents’ 
generation. II students had only to decide among the olfciings of that 
tenth of the faculty associated with “their” house, they would be 
choosing among men whom they would very likely know at least 
casually after a year or two of residence, and about whom they would 
be able to gather considerable information from friends. 'This might 
give them a wider range of real choice than they now have, lor stu- 
dents would confront partially known alternatives rather than choices 
based on the accident of opening the catalogue here instead of there, 
of having a class in one. room rather than another in the previous 
hour, or of reading the Crimson writeup (The Cojilideiitial (iuide to 
Courses) with its inevitable vagaries or irrelevance. And for the sj)e- 
cialist who found the house offerings inade(|uate there would always 
be the graduate departmental program, in which many upi)crclassmcn 
already enroll. Likewise, for the scholar who really thought he had 
something of general interest to say, there would always be the open 
lecture series — perhaps incorporated by some houses into their curric- 
ula if that seemed approprialc. 

What we have sketched here as a residential utopia already exists 
in some measure in one or another of the houses. Thus, two of the 
houses have recently “affiliated” with Radcliffe dormitories, making 
possible joint tutorial in one case, and joint artistic and musical ac- 
tivities in another, and in both cases helping to break down the char- 
acteristic American dichotomy between the intellectual and the so- 
cial. Indeed, we can say in general that, just as the suburbs have in 
many ways “corrupted” the industrial world, introducing both more- 
humane and more sociable standards of achievement, so the houses 
have had something of the same effect on the curriculum at Harvard. 
Still, it is hard to say how much further this development would go 
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if more of the nirrituhini were brought to the houses. Perhaps tlie 
houses would not change the academic olferings, but merely serve 
as retail distribution centers lor them. 

However, it seems conceivable that closer, more localized relations 
between students and faculty might inlhience the latter in the direc- 
tion of somewhat less intense professional concern. This would not 
necessarily mean less speciali/ation, but the specialization might re- 
volve around conterns shared by sludenls and teat hers as well as con- 
cerns shared by teachers wiih other teachers. The postintlustrial era 
into which our society is moving has found that productivity is not 
necessarily lowered by making the morale and well-being of the work- 
ers an additional “laclor ol production.” Similarly, we think that a 
“postacademic” institution coidd intioducc broad iiitcJU-ctual stand- 
ards in addition to the older departmental criteria of anidcmic achieve- 
ment without risking su]>ei lie iality or stagnation. To some extent this 
postacademic world already exists in various institutes, and a few free- 
wheeling industrial laboiatories, and in some interdisciplinary re- 
search centers. So long as every teacher gets his degree in a graduate 
departrnetrt aird retaitrs his alliliation with it, we doubt that there 
is any serious darrger of watering dowrr knowledge either in ‘‘a[)plied” 
res(‘ardi or irr “apjrlied” leachirrg. just as applied research shc^uld give 
the customer what he needs rather than what he vvarrts. so the kind 
of teaching we have in mind would rrot be what one nraster scathirrgly 
biarrds the “baby know's best” approach to education. For one thing, 
the undergraduates are theni.selves less and less like babies, but in- 
cieasirrgly precocious, demanding, and capable ol responding to in- 
tellectual interrsily. For another, as all we have said has made clear, 
the Itouses are rrever going to become the .sole base lor the Harvard 
facidty, with its ramihed contacts in its own fields of scholarly en- 
deavor and its increasing worldly connectiorrs in governrrrcni, indus- 
try, and the mass media. 

Despite all the guidelines which the houses suggest, the dilhculties 
of creating an intellectual coiiirrrunity are errornrous. Irr the first place, 
students do rrot want to be patronized by their elclers lor their yejuth 
and inexperience, arrd they hasten into adulthood at breakneck speed. 
An intellectual t;ommunity must atuinpt to resist sirch momentum 
and provide a rrroratorimn in which the young may reconsider what 
they are about to become. For many, however, suc:h shilly-shallying 
seems insuflerablc, and at Harvard nearly a (|uarter of the students 
withdraw for a year or two to discover “Idle”; most of them later 
return to Harvard. Nor is the faculty ready to resist American ac- 
tivism. Academicians distrust the dilettante* and the ruminative person. 
Professors try to justify their own curiosity by harnessing it to the 
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“pushing back of the frontiers of knowledge/' and they try to bring 
students to this professional level of research as rapidly as possible, 
often seeing little point in the play of ideas which has only subjec- 
tive rather than publishable consequences. Like their students, pro- 
fessors want professional identities and would rather describe them- 
selves as chemists or anthropologists or musicians than as mere pro- 
fessors, or — still worse — intellectuals. 

Nor is there any model for the kinds of relationships which the 
intellectual community must encourage. Our resort to the negative 
phrase “postacademic” suggests the inchoate form of the cominuniiies 
which we hope — and believe — are gradually emerging in some sectors 
of the academic world. Yet our Utopia, nebulous as it is, is not likely 
to fire many imaginations. In many traditional fields and especially 
in many that have grown up intcrstitially (biophysics, psycholin- 
guistics, political sociology), there has been ample excitement and 
enormous opportunity. Ihe Cold War has dampened certain kinds 
of political exploration, while at the same time bringing siippoii and 
justification to many fields of academic endeavor. In terms of educa- 
tional ideas, the last dozen years have been a time of consolidation 
rather than advance in the major universities, with older experiments 
becoming partially assimilated and incorporated. Most ediuational 
debates have become so platitudinous and tired that intelligent pio- 
fessors yearn for the end of ideology and prefer not to debate such 
issues as general education, progressivism, or the relation between an 
intellectual and a residential community. In universities where men 
arc harried by multitudinous demands and where real anti relaxing 
intimacy sometimes seems difficult to find, to propose that men share 
not only friendship but also ideas may merely add one more “iinjiossi- 
blc” demand to their burdens. And in a world where togetherness 
based on superficial similarities makes rugged individualism nostal- 
gically attractive, an appeal for solidarity on any basis seems untimely. 
Most of all, to a culture in which ideas arc seen as cither tools or pos- 
sessions, the possibility of finding students and teadiers who will use 
them as the basis for constructing a more livable community seems 
remote. Nevertheless we arc convinced that closing the gap between 
the academic and the intellectual will become an increasing problem 
for higher education as the academic values spread throughout the 
university world. Simply as buildings, the Harvard Houses arc of 
course not a practical model for the emulation of less aflluent insti- 
tutions. But as intellectual communities they could become such a 
model. 

Since the Second World War, the great universities have made many 
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changes designed to increase productivity, both among students and 
among staff. Increasingly careful selection of undergraduates has 
meant that growing numbers are digesting iinprecendented amounts of 
printed matter. (Reading lists have become the tail-fms ol the faculty). 
Students are making themselves at home in the academic atmosphere 
of libraries, laboratories, and seminars (but cf. Bar/un i<)59). Such 
achievements inspire cn\y among less selective or less cohesive institu- 
tions, but they provide inadccjuate ground for complacency among tlie 
successful. Just as Americans must eventually come to reali/.e that a 
viable world order requires more than raising underdeveloped coun- 
tries closer to the plateau of industrial aflluerice, so too educators can 
now begin to see that an adetjuate educational system demands more 
than the victory of university departments and academic prolessional- 
isni over the collegiate lun culture. II the house experiment helps to 
illustrate some possibilities for and obstacles against radical “post- 
academic” reform, it will not only have helped Harvard overcome tlie 
social fissures of the Cold Coast era, but may also provide clues for an 
ideal of liberal education in large undergraduate colleges that would 
be more democratic, more intellectual, and more venturesome than 
anything now in sight. 
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Harold Taylor 


Freedom and Authority 
on the Campus 


T he progressive or liberal view is that people become better 
when freed from authority, when they make their own 
choices and ihink for themselves, when they ad out ol personal judg- 
ment. The liberal and progressive movements of this century have 
called for the liberation qf the individual from the aiuhorify of the 
state, the church, the family, from (ultural and rntnal coercion. Jn 
the family, the father is not to be an authority but an older friend, 
or cochainnan of a comniitiee whose members are of vaiious ages. In 
politics, government has only that authority granted to it by the 
electorate: it exists to carry out the wishes of the ( iti/ens, each of whom 
is his own authority and all oX whom vote through their representa- 
tives to decide what the government should do on the basic issues. Jn 
religion, the clergy and the church exist not to decide ultimate spirit- 
ual questions and to hand down moral and theological doctrines, but 
to provide an institutional setting in which the church-afliliatc can 
enjoy his own form of religious experience and find his way to his 
own ultimate truths and values. In the arts, neither the authority of 
the past nor of aesthetic convention are to determine what is honored 
and admired; the individual artist and his companion, the observer, 
create their own forms for expression and appreciation. The general 
theory which holds together these elements of the liberal position is 
the idea that the true human community is a group of individuals 
bound together by common interests, and an ethic of mutual respect. 

Authority, in its proper function, is the set of general agreements 
which the members of the community are willing to abide by; these 

774 
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agreements cliange from time to time as circimistances change, as the 
community develops, and as a variety of individual experiences are 
shared in common and thus produce changes in community habits 
and customs. Within the liberal society, education therefore becomes 
the major instrument of social, political, and personal development. 
It is both an induction into the ethical and psychological attitudes 
of the liberal community and an instrument of social change. 

When the ideas of progressive philosophy are translated into edu- 
cational practice, the school and the college are organized as insiiiu- 
tional models for a liberal society. I'he teacher is not an authority 
who tells his students what they should know, what they should tliink 
or what they should do. lie is a friend who is helping students to be- 
come educated by the experiences which he is able to bring to them. 
He wishes no intellectual or personal authority over the minds and 
attitudes of his students, he docs not direct their ideas toward estab- 
lished conclusions but acts in ways designed to help them to fonn 
their own judgments. Students in the progressive college may choose 
the courses they will study, take part in forming educational policy, 
form their own sclf-govcinment for student and college atLn’rs. 

The priiKipal ol the progressive school or the chief administrative 
officer of the progressive college is not an administrator in charge of 
the faculty and students, but a chairman of the whole, serving at the 
will of the governing board, the faculty, and the students, a democratic 
leader who orchestrates the variety ol interests, judgments, opinions, 
and decisions of all those connected with the educational institution, 
including studemts, faculty, parents, the board of control, members of 
the community, and the alumni, about whom there is usually inlorma- 
tion available through research studies, in schools and colleges, both of 
the conventional kind and those which are fairly advanced in progres- 
sive design, final authority fot educational policy, although nominally 
in the hands of a governing body of trustees, is, in varying degrees, 
in the hands of the faculty. In progressive schools and colleges, what 
might be called semifinal ai diority lor student affairs is in the hands 
of the students. 

In a large sense, the problem of liberalism as a social philosophy 
and of liberals in the social movements of this century is to come to 
terms with the necessary instruments of power, to deal with the reality 
of power and its social use, and to come to new terms with the idea 
of authority. To jrut the matter broadly, the ultimate form of radical 
democracy in social oi'gani/ation or in education is either ihe anarchy 
of accepting no authority and thus deliberately cultivating the dis- 
order of laissez faiic, or it is a consensus resting upon the unanimous 
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judgment of the community, thus enforcing a new, and in some ways, 
a more unpleasant kind of authority than that which the liberals have 
sought to overthrow. 

The practical problems of government in radically democratic com- 
munities do not disappear simply because the concept of authority 
is rejected. 'I'liey turn up in other ways, and there are many interest- 
ing questions w^hich relate to the organization of educational institu- 
tions on the matter of what happens to education when it is adminis- 
tered democratically. One result is to be found in the conservatism 
and bureaucracy developed in facidty bodies. Another is in the or- 
thodoxy of liberal values which may develop within the student com- 
munity which then creates its own opposition in splinter groups of 
students who make a point of disengagement, noncommitment, and 
organized apathy. 

However, it is with the educational use with students of the idea 
of freedom in relation to authority with which this chapter is con- 
cerned, the psychological and educational effects of certain methods 
derived from progressive theory. Some of the methods 1 shall discuss 
are based on a segment of theoty which is outdated by a number of 
shifts in liberal culture and by the new situation of the tontemporary 
student. If the progressive movement in education can be said to have 
been one of revolt and liberation during the first half ol this century, 
the question now becomes, what do you do when the revolt has been 
successful and the liberation is real? The British i«aboi Party in a 
welfare state has the same problem. 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF STUDENT LIFE 

Between the two extremes of paternalism on the one hand and 
laisse/ faire on the other runs the life of most American colleges. 
Official attention is paid to the living conditions and the community 
life, but usually not with a clear or full conception of the educational 
effects of one or another part of the student’s life in college. In the 
most familiar case, fraternities and sororities may set the intellectual 
and social tone for the whole institution, with the student body and 
the faculty organized as two separate parts of the institution, each 
with different functions and with few interests in common. In other 
cases, the social effects and relationships of the college environment 
may be the ultimately controlling influences and may provide almost 
the whole of the motivation of student effort. As John O’Hara de- 
scribes the Princeton of 1915, the central character of From the Ter- 
race finds himself as a freshman in one such environment. 
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Here at Princeton he was nobody, as all his classmates were nobody, most 
of them lonesome or homesick, nearly all of them being careful of the im- 
pression they were making, and ail of them, admittedly or not, under self- 
induced pressure from the existence ol the upper classes. It was lonesomeness 
as much as any other factor that brought freshmen together in friendships that 
might last weeks, might last out the year, or through the club invitations, 
through college, throughout life. ... To be a nobody again, and in a place 
where he wanted not to be a nobody, made his first weeks at Princeton un- 
happy ones, and he w«as grateful for the routines of atieiuling classes, eating 
meals, going to the movies. ... It took three weeks for classes to become 
routine, in that on certain clays of the week he autoinatiially sent himself to 
the certain (lasses for those clays. VV'heii hj was thus settled in the classroom 
routine he at least became less alone of himsell and part ol the group, which 
was some improvement. He was thankful to be rooming alone. If you were 
going to be lonesome it was better to be lonesome by yourself than to have 
to pretend you were not. 

A concern for the personal factors in the life of the student is a 
distinguishing cliaracteristic of the progressive movement in educa- 
tion. It is .sometimes assumed, for example, that loneliness of the kind 
expressed in O’Hara’s clc.srription is to be prevented at all costs, and 
student groupings are aiTanged, student advisers are designated de- 
liberately to countCTact the strangeness and scparatene.ss of the new 
environment ior the frcslrman. In order that the toin.ses do not simply 
become a dcfcrr.se against loneliness or a routirre and pcrlunctory set 
of duties to be performed, the campus society outside the classroom 
is linked with that inside, making an organic community life of in- 
tellectual, aesthetic, and social experience in j>lacc of the compart- 
mcntal (haiacter of the conventiorral insiiuition. 

By the social structure is meant the total structure. Thh would in- 
clude the si/e ol the community, the number ol students and faculty, 
wlicther or not faculty members and administration live on the cam- 
pus, the close or distant relation between the lacult) and the students, 
the number of students in a given dorriritory, lire location of the rooms 
iir blocks or .sections, tJie presence or absence of living rooms and com- 
mon roc^ms in the dorirritoi ics, wdietlicr or not there is a student cen- 
ter, a common eating liall, the proximity or distance of the campus 
from a large cify, tlie degree ol frc;edom aliow'ed to the students in 
making and administering college ptdio, the policy of the deans and 
counselors toward the studc’nts, tire rules lor student conduct, the way 
in which rooms are assigned, the number ol Negro and white students, 
the proportion of non-Jewish to Jewish students, the geographic dis- 
tribution of the student body, the number and kind of student or- 
gani/ation.s, the opportunities for student leadership, the altitude of 
the student newspaper t(^ the college, w'hether or not there are resi- 
dent-counselors in the dormitories, the number and character of 
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planned social events, the opportunities for recreation and entertain- 
ment on the campus over weekends, and dozens of other factors. 

Looked at in one way, the central (jucstion in building a social 
structure for a college campus is the question of how much responsi- 
bility and authority the college should lake for the life of the student, 
and how much freedom should be left in his hands. In the history of 
American education, colleges have taken a great deal of responsibility 
and authority for students, with explicit rules which must be ob- 
served if the student is to remain in college, and with the authority 
of the dean and the president used to enforce college-made rules. In 
earlier years the college served in place of the family as the arbiter 
of conduct. This has been particularly true of the colleges for women, 
where rules have been strict and rigorously applied. In many women’s 
colleges at the present time there are rules as to when students may 
leave the campus, how many weekends they may spend away from 
the college, and what they may or may not do. both academically 
and socially, when they arc on the campus. Men’s colleges have fewer 
rules. 

Over the years, however, the concept of college authority adminis- 
tered by the dean to those in his charge has shifted away from the 
punitive toward permissive ])olicies. Students sometimes have a part 
in forming policy, occasionally in administering it, and the dean and 
his staff act in the role of advisers and counselors who handle prob- 
lems of discipline as part c)f the total educational process rather than 
as the enforcement of rules made b) the college. It is assumed that 
learning to handle personal problems in a social context is one phase 
of the process of maturing in the young adult, and that in these mat- 
ters the college should provide all the oj)portunitics and help that 
it can. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 

Among the experimental colleges that grew out of the new move- 
ment in education during the 1920s and 1930s, a new concept of so- 
cial structure and the relation of freedom to authority was dcvelojjcd. 
It rested on the idea that in planning a college, educators had an 
opportunity to build a community in which ideal conditions for in- 
dividual fulfillment could be created. In doing so, it was assumed that 
whatever evils exist in undemocratic, competitive, acquisitive, mate- 
rialistic, insecure, or authoritarian societies could be eliminated by 
planning, and a situation could be created in which the positive values 
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of a democratic society would prevail, with optimum freedom for in- 
dividuals and mutual respect among members of the community. I'he 
virtues of tolerance, understanding, generosity, and cooperation could 
then be taught as values implicit in the social structure. 

As an experimental college, Sarah Lawrence has tried in a number 
of ways since its beginning thirty-two years ago to build such a com- 
munity. The principle underlying Sarah Lawrence practice at the 
founding was that students should be liberated from all restrictions 
of college authority and should be given powers of self-government for 
which they took full responsibility. The students were asked to make 
the rules themselves through a system of representative government 
and to administer the rules through a student discipline committee 
without faculty control or supervision. The students were also re- 
sponsible for makirrg up their own social groups, berth in forming 
student organi/ations arrd societies and in choosing friends with whom 
they wisheil to live in the dormitories. 'I'herc were no sororities or 
lurnorary societies, and no pri/cs, awards, grades, or any special sym- 
bols of jriestige were available except those won through the respect 
of others for service to the community. Any student group which 
wished to do so, whether political, social, or intellectual, could ask 
for a charter from the elected Student Council, and once chartered, 
could irrvite its own speakers and corrduct its own programs, free of 
adinirtislralive or (acuity supervision, in whatever way it wished, both 
on and oil the campus. 

'lirroughout the nj^os and i9.jos, this degree of freedom was excit- 
ing, was vigorously used, and the student prerogatives were jealously 
guardcxl against any suggestion by the faculty or administration that 
they should be changed or modified. Students expressed their views 
strongly on most subjects, orgarri/ed student meetings to take political 
actioir, kejJt their literary maga/ine, student newspaper, and student 
organi/ations almost completely to themselves, and seldom recjuested 
help from the faculty or administratiorr in student affairs. The Stu- 
dcrri Council and the Student Discipline Coiriniittee made the rules 
and dealt with infractions; Council and conrmiitee members shared 
actively in makirrg college policy through a Joint Committee of stu- 
dents arrd faculty, aird through tire Student Curriculum Coirrinittce.^ 
Any eflorts by the (>)llege to organize social events on the campus 
over w'cekeirds were discouraged by the students who wished to plan 

^For example', in one iiisiaiuc. a group of stiicicnts drew up tlie outline of a 
course wliicli tlicy believed should be offered, peiMiaded a faculiy tnember to drop 
a course he was teaching and to agiee to teach the new one, and received the ap- 
proval of the faculty curriculuiii coniiiiiltec for the new offering. 
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their own weekends elsewhere. Many students felt that to spend week- 
ends on the Sarah Lawrence campus would be an admission of social 
failure. 

Beginning about 1950, however, the older assumptions on which 
the college system rested were shown to be in need of revision. It could 
no longer be assumed that liberation into freedom was the exhilarat- 
ing experience that it had been for earlier generations of Sarah Law- 
rence students. Whereas in earlier years it had been possible to count 
on the strong motivation and initiative of students to conduct their 
own aifairs, to form new organizations, to invent new projects either 
in social welfare or in intellectual fields, it now became clear that for 
many students, the responsibility for self-government was often a 
burden to bear rather than a right to be maintained. For others, the 
Sarah Lawrence system of community government was one to which 
they had already bec<3mc accustomed in high school, and it lacked the 
degree of freshness as far as their experience as students was concerned. 
Many able students who would have been lirst-rate student officeis re- 
fused to accept nomination in student elections. They felt they did 
not wish to take the time away from their college work. I'hey also 
felt that they had had all the experience they could profitably absorb 
in the field of student affairs by their involvement in such matters in 
high school. 

Nor was there a high degree of vitality in the concept of student 
freedom itself, since it was already theirs and it was not necessary to 
fight to keep it. Over the 'years from 1950 on, interest in political ac- 
tion declined to the poini that even a student meeting on McCarthyism 
could not attract an audience which included the* students who or- 
ganized the meeting. Students tended to devote themselves to their own 
studies, to their own friends. 7 'hey were apathetic about events or oc- 
casions planned for the whole college. They made less ellort than be- 
fore to identify themselves with the rest of the student body or with 
the College as an institution. They preferred to work within a smaller 
framework in which only the teachers with whom they studied and the 
small number of friends who meant most to them were significant 
parts of their college life. 

Beginning about this same time, morale in the dc^rmitories also 
showed evidence of decline. Infractions cjf student rules were more 
frequen* than before and the mechanisms by which the students could 
correct the situation were little used. Some house presidents responsible 
for the conduct of individuals within their houses often failed to re- 
port glaring infracticjns; others who did report were punitive in their 
attitude and caused dissension in the houses when they exercised their 
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authority. In general, instances of infringement of student rules went 
unchallenged. On the other hand, attempts on the part of the College 
administration to provide more guidance were opposed by the stu- 
dents. 

In looking for the reasons behind the new attitudes, it was natural 
to assume, for example, that the lark of interest in political action 
and ill independent ihinking was due to the formidable pressures 
against political deviation which existed at that time in the country 
at large, and to special piessiircs then exerted against Sarah Lawrence 
College by patriotic groups and congressional (oininiitces. It was also 
natural to assume that the lack of interest in world affairs by student 
groups bore some relation to the helplessness whicli young people felt 
in the grip of the international situation (aused by the 0 ) 1(1 War. 
These pressures certainly played a jKirt, but beneath this surface 
there were a number of other factors worthy of consideration. One 
ol these was the possibility that to remove all instruments of college 
authority, and in their place put a system of complete sell-dctcrmina- 
tion, was not necessarily a liberating ex[)eriencc for the student, or 
one which enabled her to achieve her own freedom. Students who 
were given complete Ireedorn to manage their own lives and to make 
their own decisions often did not wish to do so. 


THE NEW GENERATION 

On analysis, several other reasons could be found for the shift in 
student attitude. The i<)5o geiiciaiions of college students were born 
ft(»m M)35 to r()4o. During their first six years they were living in a 
soc iety recovering from a depr(^ssion; they then entered the war years 
with a growing period ol |jr(Tsperiry for their families, and a postwar 
period in which the world closed in more and more upon the 
United Stales, while the United States increased in prosperity and 
power. The conrbinatioii of tension from the wcnld situation and the 
growth in national prosperity produced an attitude of caution and 
conservatism in the courrtry which was bound to be reflected in the 
attitude of families and of children to their lives. 

At the same time, the growth of a new' attitude to child-rearing 
meant that most parents in bringing up this generation have made 
a genuine effort to understand their childr en and not to impose paren- 
tal authority in ways which might irrhibit the young child. As a re- 
sult, it is extremely difficrrlt for the child to rebel, since he is under- 
stood rather than repressed. This has its consequences in giving him 
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nothing but feather pillows to fight, and in developing an attitude of 
self-understanding before there is a great deal of self to understand. 
We have all heard fifteen and sixteen-year-olds discussing with their 
parents and among themselves the correct way of handling sixteen- 
year-olds, including their own relation to the authority of their par- 
ents. If an effort is made by parents to assert an authority, it is usually 
rejected, since both jjarent and child know that there is little the 
parent can do about a refusal to accept authority. The parent is un- 
likely to threaten the sixteen-year-old with bodily harm, and threats 
to withhold money or special privileges very often produce more ten- 
sions and problems than they solve, since they set conditions which 
it then becomes almost impossible for the parent to meet when the 
showdown comes. 

Most sixteen-year-olds are sufficiently sophisticated not only to know 
the limits of power jjossessed by their parents if it were to be jmt to 
the test, but are also prepared to live an independent emotional life 
by depriving the parents of a return of affection, by appearing a mini- 
mum amount of time at home, by surface conformity to dematuls, or 
by simply leaving home altogether. With the removal of the concept 
of parental authority, the balance of power in iamily life has shifted to 
the young. In a relationship at once informal, friendly, and mutually 
accepting, the parents become not objects of filial piety but adult 
friends with whom one may have a deep or fairly superfuial relation- 
ship and who have certain obligations toward oneself. Having dropped 
the attitude ol parental authority and with it the necessity ol obedience 
to parents' wishes, parents now find themselves with a new set of 
consequences for which in many instances they have not been prepared. 
Having staked everything on a warm and affectionate relalionshij) 
with the child, the parent cannot then resort to older methods of 
authority with its expectation of respect and obedience. 

In this situation, the strongest force which parents exert for compli- 
ance with family wishes is usually to induce a feeling of guilt on the 
part of the child in causing distress to the parents whose requests are 
disregarded, a guilt which may from time to time have its own aggres- 
sive manifestations in a confused rebellion and a sense of frustration 
on the part of the child. A new syndrome thus emerges in which there 
is no longer a clear-cut authority-freedom issue for the adolescent, but 
instead there arc ambivalent feelings of obligation, responsibility, and 
guilt. Whatever satisfaction there may be in open rebellion is stifled 
at the source. The adolescent is unable to rebel, since before overt 
rebellion occurs, his parents will no doubt demonstrate their “under- 
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Standing” of his wish to rebel by assuring him that it is perfectly 
natural. The tension of opposites, so often a part in the healthy emo- 
tional situation of the adolescent disappears in a warm bath of paren- 
tal affection. The j^arent theielorc in fact has no control over the 
child; the child often has not yet had sullicient experience to exert 
control over himself. 

This underlies and creates a new and different attitude on the part 
of college students to the authority of their parents. It also creates a 
diilerent attitude on their part to the authoiity of their college. Such 
a shift in attitude has been foreshadowed by a change in the social 
structure of the high school and pieparatory school. In place of the 
disciplinary methods ol 25 vears ago has come a philosophy of siudent 
responsibility, worked out in the early progressive schools and spread- 
ing Irom there to the rest of the school system. There is a great deal 
more structure than belore in the social organi/ation of the American 
high school, i)artly due to the fact that it has been asked to assume 
more and more duties which were lorinerly attached to the family — 
out-of-school play, entertainment, learning to play instruments, sports, 
and outings. Mtich mote is arranged lor the students, in many more 
areas, and students learn to mo\e from one social grotip to another in 
regular ways. At the same time, students are given more responsibility 
for sharing in educational and social policy making. Added to this is 
the provision ol entertaiiimeni by lootball games, television, radio, 
mass inaga/incvs, and community projects. 'Hie young person’s attitude 
toward entertainment in general becomes that ol a s])ectator and he no 
longer takes up with the same enthusiasm his opportunities fc^r self- 
expression, either in student planning 01 in social allaiis. Students in 
college seem to find it incrc-asingly dillicult to entertain themselves, 
having become accustomed to dc‘peiid upon arranged entertainment 
in which their role is sinijdy to participate in the arrangements already 
made. 


SOME RESEARCH AT SARAH LAWRENCE 

Some of these c|uesti<ms are subject to iinestigation and exploration 
on a college campus, particularly in an experimental college where 
research is an integral part of the change and development of the 
educational program. During the years fioni kj.iS to i()52, a group of 
Sarah Lawrence facidty members under the chairmanship of Dr. Lois 
Murphy conducted a research project designed to discover something 
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about the process of change and growth in college students.- The social 
life ol the campus, the relationship of students to each other and to the 
college, their morale, their personal concerns, their attitude to the 
educational system as it was then operating were all part of the research 
interests of those who carried out the study. In connection with these 
interests, a questionnaire was constructed, pretested, adminisieretl, tab- 
ulated, and analyzed by Mrs. Mary Collins in collaboration with Mrs. 
Esther Raushenbush, then Dean of Sarah Lawrence, and with Dr. Marie 
Jahoda, who at that time had conducted a similar survey, with a similar 
questionnaire, of the Vassar student body. I'he results ol the work were 
reported to the faculty and students, and formed the basis lor some 
changes in educational jjrocedures by faculty and student groups. 

The answers to the questionnaire from 339 of the total student body 
of 390, were collected and analyzed in 1952, and the cpiestionnaite was 
readniinisiered in 1953 to determine its reliability and to discover 
whether there had been any significant changes in student attitudes 
over the year. The similarity in the results over the two years was (piiie 
striking, with a statistical correlation of .99 between the two sets of 
answers. 

In what follows, I have taken from the results of this segment of the 
Sarah Lawrence research some of the material which might throw light 
on the question of how the concept ol student Ireedom worked in 
practice. 

My own experience in working with the students had led me to be- 
lieve that eluting the early 1950s the iransfci ol responsibility to the 
students for running their own affairs was producing apathy rather 
than the creative results we had been accustomed to expect. II laculty 
members remained, on principle, aloof from working with the stu- 
dents in organizing student affairs, very little happened. Students were 
more often than not frustrated and discouraged. They said that they 
had few ideas of their own, and that even il they did, they would not 
know how to carry them out in the face of the apathy of other students. 
They spoke continually of the need for faculty guidance. IJy taking 
altitudes which, in educational terms, were intended to make the stu- 
dents independent of adult authority, we seemed in fact to have made 
them more dependent. 

My information about these matters came from talking with mem- 
bers of the student committees, the Student Council, the presidents of 
student houses, and a variety of students whom I happened to know 

“Sonic of the results of the research have been published under the title Achieve- 
ment in the (allege years edited by Lois Murphy and Esther Raushenbush. Harper 
Bros., 1900. 
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fairly well. I'his kind of inloimation can be misleading, partly because 
conversations about other people's morale may not be the best way to 
get information about it, anil because student leaders may be more 
fully informed about each others* views than about those of the gen- 
eral student body. The research results were therefore useful in sup- 
plying a more objective account of what the students were doing with 
the freedom they had. 

Stuilent morale as a factor in learning. First I would like to comment 
on some aspects ol student morale, since the factor of morale is related 
directly to the question ol how students respond to the absence of in- 
stitutional authority. Do they enjoy what they are doing? If you simply 
give them a free hand, do they have the personal resources and the 
maturity to make a satisfying life for themselves out of their own mate- 
rials? I'he stale ol being free is certainly a state of mind and a stale of 
feeling which rellects existing conditions. Although it is obviously not 
true to say that only in a Iree community can morale be high, it is true 
that to build a Iree community leijuires a high degree of morale on the 
p«nt of those who arc called upon to sustain it and make it work. It 
also icejuires a Cjuality of mutual respect among the individuals in it, 
j)arti( ularly if they are students, who, in the absence of regulation by. 
the college administialion, must answer to their peers. 

One major assumption underlying the Sarah Lawrence program and 
curricidum is that learning in depth occurs only when the student 
moves with some degree of /esl toward the material to be icarnctl, has 
an intrinsic interest irr the material itself and feels some degree of 
sympathy toward the aims of the course and of its teacher. I'hc Col- 
lege’s provision of freedom for the intellectual and personal lilc is 
irrteiidcd rrot only as a rrrearrs of leaching the students to be free arrd 
independent, but a means of inducing the positive attitudes which 
true learning must have for its consummation. Fhe students choose 
the courses they wish to study, there arc no examinations or competi- 
tive grades, there are no forn. di/ed subject-matter divisions and the 
subjei t matter within divisions is often irrformal and usually unconverr- 
tional (in the freshman exploratory courses which each student takes, 
there is no |)rearranged subject rnatU'r), the work is lor the nicest part 
inde|3endctrt study front the frc’shrrran year on, individual conferences 
with the teacher, seminars and discussions ai'e used in place of the lec- 
ture; the classes, 95 of whkh irr 1952 were Irom 0 to 15 in si/e, meet 
usually once cadi week, the rest ol the time the student organizes her 
own work. 'Fhis is not to say that the College assumes that students 
should study only those things which interest and stimulate them, but 
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to say that the student must engage himself willingly in the tasks of 
learning before the discipline and rigor of learning can be realized 
in action. 

'I'he morale of the students, if this may be defined as a positive alti- 
tude and response to the expectations and ideas of the College, is thus 
an essential ingredient of education in Sarah Lawrence terms. This is 
an essential ingredient in anybody’s terms, but in a relatively small 
community, in which individuals, both students and faculty, are closely 
inter-relaied, it matters a great deal more. The expectations of the 
students tend to be higher and any subsequent disappointments much 
greater; the Sarah Lawrence educational program will simply not work 
as it is designed to work unless the student community believes in it 
and works fcjr it. So much depends on the contribution of the student 
to her own education that without that contribution on a fairly gen- 
erous scale the College is unable to provide the cjuality of education 
it sets out tr) achieve. 

Students themselves become (juite sensitive to nuciuations of the 
mood of the College and the swings ol attitude are fairly wide within 
each year and over a four-year petiod. The fall term, as is the case in 
most institutions, is usually the most productive and interesting time, 
with a low point reached in late February and early March, an up- 
swing in April when the spring weather begins, and a mixture of confu- 
sion, haste, overwork, and gaiety as the college year ends in June. The 
c]uestionnaire was tlmrefore administered in January as a midpoint in 
the year when the experience of the fall term had been absorbed and 
the experience ol Sarah Lawrence in the winter-lime had tempered 
enthusiasms sullicieiitly without destroying them. 

We asked the students to say whether or not they were happy at 
Sarah Lawrence, knowing that whatever that might mean to any one 
person it would at least give a full o[)ponunity to those who disliked 
the free style of the college, or disliked it in general, to say so. Two- 
thirds of the students said that they were very happy, nearly all the rest 
said they were fairly happy, with 2% who said that they were not. 
Eighty-eight percent said that they would choose to come to Sarah 
Lawrence if they had it to do over again, and about half the students 
found life at the College better than they had anticipated, with 12% 
who found their experience at the College disappointing in one way or 
another. 

We wanted to know as much as we could about the factors which 
contributed to low or high morale, and found that when asked to list 
their most satisfying experiences, the lop of the list by a large margin 
had to do with the students’ intellectual experience — a particular 
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course, a teacher, or the satisfaction of working well with a teacher or 
in a course. Forty-three percent of the students mentioned this. A third 
of the students mentioned the satisfaction of general intellectual 
achievement, and specifically such satisfactions as learning to read well, 
to take in new ideas, the chance to work independently and in small 
classes. We had expected to find a fairly large number of answers which 
would put a high value on tlie amount ot personal freedom granted to 
the students, and on the richness of the cultural life available on the 
campus. This did not turn out to be the case. Only 3% mentioned as 
of particular importance the amount ol personal Jreedom granted; 7% 
mentioned activities outside their courses as being their most impor- 
tant experiences at the College. Since the degree of personal freedom 
is as great as is possible, consonant with the ordinary soc ial proprieties, 
one can only conclude that the students, very shortly after their arrival 
at the (College, take that frecdcjm for granted. We were glad to see 
coiifiimed the fact that the center of the life ol the Sarah Lawrence 
was wheic we thought it was, in the curriculum and not outside it. 
I’here is no formal division between the work inside the curriculum 
and the rest of the college program. Most ol the “extracurricular” 
events are either directly or indirectly 1 elated to the work of the courses 
and either stem from them or feed back into them. 

The (loiiiinant interest in the curriculum of courses was confirmed 
in another way when we sought to find the sources ol any discontents 
which existed and found it mostly in the same place as the sources of 
satisfaction — in the work ol the courses. In response to a cjuesiion as to 
the least satisfying or frustrating experiences they had had at the Col- 
lege, 15% did not answer. Of the 85 ^h’d, 22'/c listed as their 
majcif Irustration, disappointment in a course or a teathcr. Next in 
order (17^/ ) were lelationships with other students, roommate trouble, 
or dissatisfaction with residence life. Fourteen per cent mentioned dis- 
appointment or frustration about themselves — not living up to their 
own standards, not studying effectively, “not doing as well as 1 could,” 
and about the same numbci, Ls9c » were dissatisfied with their rela- 
tionships with faculty members. Fifteen per cent listed lack of friends 
and unsatisfactory social life, 89? complained of academic inadequacies 
in the Sarah Lawrence system, “the courses are too vague,” etc. 

We asked the students what they worried about when they were wor- 
ried, by presenting a list ol 48 “Worries” with the request to check “the 
ones which have been of some cc^ncern to you during the past year.” 
The list was fairly comprehensive and was based on knowledge of the 
students; the items ranged from concern about money, conflict with the 
family, to not being popular. The results were compiled simply by 
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ranking the worries as to the number of checks each received. The top 
three worries in both 1952 and 1953 were the following: 



•952 «9r>3 

% of 339 7 r of 3*1 

Difficulties in concentration 

•18 

44 

being depressed 

Worry about family relations because the family is in 

45 

37 

difliciilties (sickness, finances, emotional problems) 

The next ten worries are: 

40 

35 

1. Feeling inadequate 

38 

29 

2. Not knowing what to think about yourself 


29 

3. Your relation to a friend in college 

33 

29 

4. Conilict between you and your mother 


29 

15. Not knowing what to do with your life 

3« 

29 

6. Not wanting to work up to capacity 

30 

29 

7. Being swampc'cl w’ith academic work 

8. Worry about family relations because they want 

29 

29 

you to be more dependent than you actually are 

29 

29 

9. Inability to read fast enough 

29 

29 

10. Eating too much 

29 

29 

There are nine worries which conccTii fewer than 10% of the siudeiits: 


1. Not being popular on campus 

8 

4 

2. Unfair reports 

7 

3 

3, Homesickness 

(i 

3 

4. Not being an ofliccr on campus 

5. Political disagreement between you and the other 

5 

5 

Rirls 

6. Concern over your family’s social standing be- 

4 

5 

cause of other students’ snobbishness 

4 

3 

7. Not being good looking 

8. Political disagreement between you and your 

4 

3 

family 

4 

3 

9. Lack of rules at college 

1 

3 


Without comparable statistics on the responses of students on other 
campuses, it would not be possible to say whether the social organi/a- 
tion of the Sarah Lawrence campus, which has tried to eliminate com- 
petition, social snobbery, or false prestige values has accomplished 
more in this direction than the conventional system. However, it is 
significant in a free system that only a very few students in the total 
number have worries connected with not being popular or not achiev- 
ing student prestige. Nor does the lack of rules seem to be as impor- 
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tanl as we had been led lo believe by student comment, since only i% 
of the students mentioned this in their replies. 

The role of the faculty, I he normal concerns of the college student 
— difficulties in concentration, feelings ol inadequacy, lack of self- 
identily, worries about personal relationships — seem not to have de- 
veloped to extremes of anxiety through the oj)enncss of the Sarah Law- 
rence system. In any case, a college as an educational institution should 
be prepared to make constructive use ol these concerns through the 
greater understairding students may gain of lliemselves and others by 
dealing with their anxieties directly. At Sarah Lawrence we have 
counted on a direct relationship between students and teachers to meet 
some of these needs. Each student has a I acuity adviser, known as a 
don, with whom the student confers, usually orree each week, and who 
is responsible for the general welfare of the student. The student 
goes to the don to work out a program of studies. The don's ap- 
proval must be gi\en to the program of three (ourses w'hich his 
student wishes to take. Alter the Ireshman year, the student chooses 
her own don among the teachers she knows, and gairrs as much or as 
little advice as she wishes, although ol course either party to the rela- 
tionship can take initiative in making it more personal or less so. Other 
teachers with whom the stinlents ate working in their courses also give 
help and advice when asked, although again the initiative usually lies 
with the student. 

We were therefore interested in knowing how this system was work- 
ing, the degree to which students counted on the advice and help ol 
laculty members, and to whom the students went with their personal 
conce rns. The ejuestionnaire asked the students to answer the (juestion: 
“Some petjple, when they face a serious pioblem, feel like discussing it 
with somc’one; others do not. When )ou do discuss your problems, 
with whom do you tend to do so?" 

Nearly four-filths of (he students list “a friend" as the person to 
whom they talk. Over hall mention their mothers, about two-fifths 
mention their dons, almost as many mentioir a male friend or their 
fathers. 1 wenty-five per cent mention a member of the family, 22^/ 
a nonstudent female Iriend, 1^% another faculty member who is not 
their don, 15% husband or fiance, and 8% say they consult a psy- 
chiatrist. 

If we count the 17% of students who talk with a faculty member 
other than their don, along with the .\o% who talk to their dons, there 
are well over half the students who turn to faculty members for guid- 
ance, about as many as turn to their mothers, with around talk- 
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ing to other students, either instead of, or as well as to the family or 
their teachers. This confirms both the result of other studies and our 
own assumption that most of the talk about personal problems goes 
on between students, and tends to confirm the further assumption that 
the relationships among students in the residences arc the greatest sin- 
gle factor in their general attitude toward the college and toward them- 
selves. 

We wished to know more about this, since the evidence, as I have 
pointed out earlier, seemed to be that in (he early fifties the student 
self-government of residence life was not working very well. The resi- 
dences at Sarah Lawrence are not uniform, and although a large pro- 
portion of (he rooms are single, the houses vary in si/c Irom one large 
dormitory of sixty-four students (this has since been split in hall alter 
we saw the evidence of the effect a house this si/c has on the relation- 
ships within it) to small houses across the road from the main campus, 
each housing from seven to ten students. 

One of the things we learned very soon, once the information of the 
questionnaire had been collected and tabulated, was that it was noi 
possible to talk about residential life on the campus as a whole, or of 
“the sophomores” or the “freshmen,” since the variations in attitude 
and morale were too great from house to house, and members of each 
of the four classes live in each of the houses. We therefore looked at the 
answers to the morale (|ucstions house by house. We found, for ex- 
amj)le, that the smallest house on the campus, one containing seven 
students, where presumably the relationships among the students 
would be most congenial and close-knit, produced evidence ol the low- 
est morale. Seventy-one per cent of the students in this house checked as 
one of their worries, “Your i elation to a friend in college” — a rniuh 
higher percentage than any of the other houses — 43% checked “Lone- 
liness” as a worry and, 839^’ checked the question, “Have there ever 
been times outside the regular college hours (Monday to Friday, nine 
to four) when you wished there were an adult around to talk to?” 

Over the whole student body, 42% of the responses showed the 
students wished to have adults on the campus during evenings and 
weekends. When this was pursued further by discussion with the stu- 
dents, it became clear that the students were against the idea of resi- 
dential counselors or faculty members, and that their wish was for the 
presence of faculty members around the campus, at student meetings, 
or as informal visitors to the dorniiiorie.s, but not as representatives of 
college authority. I'he student house presidents were in fact in the role 
of residential counselors, and it became clear through further analysis 
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and discussion that the quality of life wiihin a given residence de- 
pended most of all on the qualirications of the house president for 
liolding office. Student suggestions about this problem resulted in 
marked changes in the nominations and election procedures, and 
changes in I he methods by which student choices for residence in a 
given house were screened and allocated. 

To me this was one of the most revealing parts of the study. The 
combination of the research results and direct statement from a variety 
of students showed that the big reasons for student apathy or frustra- 
tion — the world situation, public pressures, McCarthy, and so on — 
were less important than the spirit and personal relationships of the 
students among themselves. When left to themselves they often im- 
ported into the College the attitudes of the society outside it and found 
no countervailing forces at work within the student community to 
serve as eilucational aids. When one saw that a group of thirty students 
who lived together could devclo|) negative, nagging, and emotionally 
unhealthy attitudes simply by the internal relationships established 
by three or lour of their number who were working out their problems 
at the expense ol the rest, the need lor more structure in the adminis- 
tration of residence life became obvious. 

It also became obvious that in the selection of a student body to 
function in a free community, it was of first importance to consider the 
personal attributes of the applicants eveiy bit as seriously as their aca- 
demic qualifications. The College had always acted on that philosophy, 
but never until this study had it been proven to be ol such importance. 
Intellectually ambitious students with a drive toward personal gratifica- 
tion could, if present in sufficient numbers in a given residence, pro- 
duce sufficient tension and difficulty within their own environment to 
prevent the healthy development of the students around them and to 
block their own growth. 'To choose a student body w'ilh regard mainly 
to academic competence and achievement is unwise not only in the 
decision it implies to give the privilege of private education only to a 
particular kind of student, but unwise in the effect it has on the con- 
ditions for the develojmient even of those most intellectually gifted. To 
put it simply, a variety of personality characieristicJ* among the stu- 
dents selectcxl for liberal education is to be sought at least ecjually with 
geographic, academic, and other conventional criteria. 'This is true not 
merely for experimental and progressive colleges, but for those which 
arc at present moving cjuickly toward the establishment of what are 
called high academic standards, by which is usually meant a record 
of high grades in high school. 
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The sophomore slump. One trend we thought we observed during 
the 1952 study w;is the generiil phenomenon ol the sophomore slump. 
Tlie freshmen of 1952 sliowed a strong and positive response to all 
morale (juestions; the sophomores of that year had many more tom- 
plaints, worries, dissatisfactions, and criticism. 

But when the 1953 returns were in, they showed that die 1952 fresh- 
men kept most ol the positive attitudes when they became sophomores, 
and the 1952 sophomores were again out of line when they became 
1953 juniors. We looked into this and discovered that the situation in 
the houses where the sophomores lived was the clue to their low 
morale, and that the class division was irrelevant. We also found that 
the larger the si/e of the house, the smaller the groujiings ol friend- 
shijis. Most of the students throughout the campus found it easy to 
make Iriendships, an <)verall figure of 4^$'/ three to live close 

friends, 349? had more than five close friends, with about two-thirds of 
the students reporting that they knew between two hundred and two 
hundred and fitly students by name, only i*/i knowing less than filty. 
When we looked at the answers to (piestions about the adjustment of 
the students to Sarah I.awrence when they first came, the most im- 
portant lactor in making it successful were the lriendshi|)s in the resi- 
dences. Of the students 78'/ mentioned this, followed by 5(1^/ who 
mentioned the opportunity to talk to their dons. 

As lar as our theory ol student self-government was concerned, the 
fact that the student adviser (appointed by a student committee) was 
helpful to only one cjuarter ol the students in their first adjustment to 
college, indicated that either the student advisers weren’t very good at 
it, or that students preferred to get their own advite wdierc they could 
informally through their friends. 

The **sociaV' life. In a sense, this was also true as far as the soc ial 
events of the campus involved any formal planning by student com- 
mittees. These events were in the hands of a Student Eniettainincnt 
Committee, elected annually, whose responsibility was to arrange what- 
ever social lile ol a formal kind there was to be, including weekend 
entertainment. The campus was usually deserted on weekends, and 
the committee found that when it went to the trouble of arranging a 
party or planning a concert, or in general making the weekend at the 
college an interesting and stimulating one, very few students stayed. 
We felt that it would be useful to find out what the students usually 
did with their weekends, and how they felt about the cjuality of the 
social life, apart from the daily life of the residence. I’here are 30 week- 
ends in the college year. Thirty-four per cent of the students spent all 
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of them or more than no away from the campus, usually at home or at 
a fricmrs home, 2()% spent from itj to 20 away, 28% from 7 to 12, 
and 1 1 from 2 to 6 . In other w«)rds, nearly Go% of the student body 
was aw'ay for about (’)()% of the weekends. 

Since they did this ol their own volition, and had the means of 
planning events for themselves if they wished to stay, we asked whether 
they were satisfied with this arrangement. We found that (17% thought 
there was something wrong w^ith the way weekends were arranged at 
the College, ^^7% said they would have stayed had there been some- 
thing interesting to tlo. The criticism of the College’s social life most 
often heard was that it did not exist on weekends. Yet wdien given a 
fidl opportunity to make it exist, the students were unable to plan 
anything for themselves which they lound interesting enough to en- 
gage in. After seeing the results of the 1952 study, the College itself 
took the initiative in planning such events as intercollegiate con- 
lercnces, tennis tournaments, student concerts, student theater per- 
iormances on weekends, and discovered that in answer to the same 
(juestions in 1953, only 45'/ of the students as against the previous 
G7'/ found the social lile inadequate. 

Although the students themselves were unable to solve this problem, 
we did discover something about the way in which the students spent 
the time tlu^y had lor recreation, social life, and entertainment. We 
asked for res|)onses to a list of eighteen dilferent activities which we 
could assume to be normal lor the students to engage in in their spai'e 
time, at home or on the (ainpiis. At the lu*ad of the list the students 
put “engage in bull sessions’" followed by “listen to records” 

(yi^f), “go to concerts, plays, etc.” ), read newspapers (G5^/ ), 

read unassigned books (G-i^/), write letters (59^^). listen to the radio 
(52^/), do household chores (49 go to the movies ( 459 c). Only 
\iy/( indicated that they watched television.* J'heir favorite hobbies in 
tc*rins of frecjuency ol mention were, reading 35 9# , music 309! , sports 
; 179^ reported that they had no hobbies. 

"I’hese preferences for privaie activities with small groups ol friends 
meant to us that the regular attitude whicdi college students are as- 
sumed to possess — the wish for incessant togetherness, to live the in- 
tercollegiate sporting life, to be “sc^cial” — did not exist in any degree 
on the Sarah I.awrence campus. Although the students missed the 
regulation college events and wislied there were more of them, they 
found substitutes in activities which on the whole seem preferable to 
to the things which might have been substituted. 'Fhey wished their 
social life to take place around common intellectual interests rather 

• There were only two television sets on the campus ut that time. 
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llian on the basis ol conventional dating practices. I would conclude 
that our students had the great advantage of possessing private in- 
terests and occasional ])eriods of loneliness. 

The practice of self-government. We asked some direct (jucstions 
about student government and the use of student freedom in rule- 
making and rule-keeping. We found that nearly one quarter of the 
student body did not think that the student Council represented 
them, with an increase in the percentages from class to class, 22% of 
the freshmen to 31 % of the seniors. More than half the freshmen saiil 
that lliey did not know what the Council did, the percentages declin- 
ing from class to class to 23% of the seniors. 

To the statements “The discipline system would work better if dons 
were more aware of the rule-breaking and did more about it,“ and 
“Quite a few girls get away with an awful lot which nobody knows 
about," nearly of the sophomores, juniors, and seniors said yes 

to the first one, as did 29% of the freshmen, and 55 to 65 9^ of the 
students agreed that ejuite a tew girls get away with an awful lot. Of 
the students replied yes to the question, “I have never reported 
another student for breaking rules; 1 would feel like a tattle-tale." I 
would conclude from this that there had been about as much rule- 
breaking as we thought theit; had been and that the students lelt that 
the faculty should take more responsibility lor the organ i/a lion of 
the student community. 

The student and the curriculum. Another phenomenon of the 1950s 
had been the amount of criticism by the students ol the free curricu- 
lum and unconventional methods at Sarah Lawrence, a kind of 
criticism which had not seemed to exist at the college during the 
1930s and 1940s. Students began to ask questions at student meetings 
about why Sarah Lawrence offered no lecture and survey courses in 
Western civilization of the kind in effect at other colleges, why there 
was not more systematic coverage ol departmental subject matter, why 
there could not be a grading system so that students would know 
their status as compared with each other and with students at 
other colleges. Some students requested examinations so that they 
would be able to tell whether or not they could handle the examina- 
tions given at other institutions, whether they were “as good as" stu- 
dents in other places. 

We therefore asked for student views of the Sarah Lawrence educa- 
tional methods and found that approximately 85 to 90% of the stu- 
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dents supported the discussion method, many of them with comments 
about how to avoid having bad ones; most often they called for 
more positive direction by the teacher, and said they quickly became 
tired of hearing each other unless the teacher’s direction was fairly 
firm. 

When we asked a series of five questions as to the method by which 
students felt ihey gained most from their classes, 59^ answered, “When 
the teacher lectures about hall the time, and the class discusses points 
raised by the teacher,” 32 answered, “When the teacher does nor 
lecture, but always keeps the class di'icussion to the point,” 19% 
replied, “When the class raises points for discussion, and the teacher 
and the students discuss whatever comes up.” Nine percent replied, 
“When the teacher lectures most of the time and answers (jiiestions.” 

We followed this with a (juestion as to which of the following items 
the students would like to see more of, or less of, in the work ol classes 
and conferences, (a) free discussion, (b) lectures, (() direction on the 
])art of teachers, (d) tests, and found that 63 ‘/f wanted more direction, 
2^/ wanted less, and didn’t answer. 1 hirty-four percent wanted 
more lectures, less, 49 9^ did not reply; 31'/ wanted more free 
discussion, 19% less, 51 9 ^ did not reply. Eleven percent wanted more 
tests, 299^ less, ()o 9 ? did not reply. 

The large number of those who did not reply is probably due to 
the fact that so much depends on who the teacher is who is doing 
the lecturing, leading the discussion, or giving the direction. 'I'he 
trend of the replies is certainly toward a wish for more dirct! instruc- 
tion and less freedom, but the mixture, for example of the 31 ol 
those who want more free discussion when there is already so much 
of i! at the College, the 299^ who want fewer tests when there are 
scarcely any, and 34 9?. who want more lectures, conluses the results 
and confuses me. I conclude that the students would have liked to 
have more lectures from people who lecture well, more discussion 
led by those who are good at it and who keep it on the point. This is 
confirmed both by wTitten-in tomment in the questionnaire, and the 
fact that although 36% of the freshmen asked lor more “free discus- 
sion,” there were only 19% of the seniors who did so. But the most 
important reply for the purposes of my enquiry is that 52% of the 
freshmen ask for more direction as do of the seniors. Freshmen 
speak of “need for more guidance,” “1 have never been offered such 
a wide range of possibilities and 1 was overcome,” “The field was so 
broad that it made independent research very difficult,” “I was just 
not able to work profitably as independently as the teacher expected 
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me to,” *T made too many false starts, and got little profit from any of 
them.” 

A few seniors were critical of the independent study projects of 
conference work and their comments mostly were to the effect that 
they needed more help from teachers in discovering how and where 
to find material, and in putting a problem in shape as a workable sub- 
ject for study; that they needed more supervision of the j)rojects them- 
selves. Yet the main preference (47%) of the students in carrying out in- 
dej>endcnt study projects was lor readings assigned by the teacher 
accompanied by additional reading selected by the student, with 22% 
who preferred “mainly selecting one’s own reading Irom a suggested 
list.” and 40% “choosing a problem oneself and searching it out inde- 
pendently.” Only r//{ preferred assigned readings for conference l)roj- 
ects, and 16% preferred to be given a problem and find their own 
readings. 

Again, T would have thought from informal student comment that 
the students wished to have a greater amount of control by fac- 
ulty members in giving assigned readings rather than leaving so 
much to individual choice by the student. They had complained olien 
of never being finished with anything, that the faculty always ex- 
pected students to go on finding more things and doing more work 
than was called for in the assignment, and 1 had found much sentiment 
for clear-cut, spc?cific assignments which were over when a specific 
amount of work had been done. Hiis did not j>rove to be the case. 
If we combine the students who wished to select their own subjects 
for independent study and work from a suggested reading list, with 
those who wished to select their own subject and woik out their 
own readings, they account for around 70^- of the Ireshmen. 60% 
of the sophomore's, 52% of the juniors, and 70% ol the seniors. 

We found that in choosing the courses they wished to take that 
the first criterion of the students was a special interest in the subject 
(98% of them listed this) followed by the second most important 
factor, discussion with the don (76%), with a general interest in the 
subject and the reputation of the teacher as third and fourth ranking 
criteria for selection. In the middle range of importance came advice 
from other students, special needs, such as preparation for graduate 
school, and choice based on special talents of the student. 

Social and political attitudes. One other fact about the student 
attitude of the 1950s has caused a good deal of public comment — their 
lack of involvement in social issues or political action. As I have 
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already indicated, after a lively period in the 1930s and 1940s when 
the student body as a whole was polilically aware and olten took 
action as a whole college on political issues, the Sarah Lawrence stu- 
dents of the 1950S were relatively quiescent and uninvolved. This has 
been true of students on other caiiipuses, and most people have put 
it down to the pressures toward standard political attitudes imposed 
on the country by the (ongiessional investigations and the harassment 
of liberal intellectuals in the universities. 

As 1 saw the effects on students at Sarah Lawrence and elsewhere, 
this was certainly an important factor. Any associalic^n with liberal 
causes marked the individual as one who might be suspect of Com- 
munist affiliation; in the case of men students, the men did not wish 
to risk losing an opportunity lor a good job alter college by liberal 
political action, and no other kind of political action was sufficiently 
interesting to attract them; in the case of women students, the virus of 
anxiety traveled from the men and from their own families as well as 
from the public souuc's which allected everyone else. 

But perhaps more important than these immediate causes is the 
fact that students, both men and women, share the political attitudes 
of their mothers and lathers, and that most of the college-going popu- 
lation is from conservative middle-income homes where involvement 
with liberal causes is relatively rare, as is a vigorous ]>olitical attitude 
to Ameiican life in general. 

I he irony in the Sarah Lawrence situation was that the College has 
always been looked upon as a place where radical thinking is en- 
couraged and fostered and where the freedom of thought is said to 
create students who become political radicals, when in lact, the stu- 
dents ate c^n the whole conservative in their pcditics, and, as our re- 
search showed, arc not influenced in a given political direction by 
their Sarah Lawrence education. 'The study of political attitudes on 
the basis of the questionnaire was made during the height ol the 
McCarthy time when the Collc^gc was attacked over a period of two 
and a half years by a variety of organi/.ations and individuals. Lhc 
effect of the complete freedom of political action given to the Sarah 
Lawrence students was that they responded positively to the defense 
ol academic freedom by the College, but did very little on their own 
initiative either in arratiging meetings to discuss political issues or in 
taking specific action. 

The students were asked in 1952 and again in 1953, “How would 
you describe your own political point of view to someone else?” The 
results appear in the following table. 
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Political points of view 


% of 324 students 


Republican; conservative Republican; liberal Republican; 

liberal conservative 23 

Democrat; conservative Democrat; New Deal Democrat; 

Stevenson Democrat 14 

Ij'bcral (no party ainiiation, word “liberal” usc^d) 28 

Independent (vote lor the best man) “Left” ot liberal 5 

Can't say; changinj^ opinions; no strong convictions 12 

“I wouldn’t say” 2 

Miscellaneous * 5 

No answer to (|uestion 11 


Total % 100 


• Iiicliidcd such answers as ‘*1 believe in fair judgment”; ‘Tin niiddle-of-tlie-roud”; 
“I believe in social reform.” 


Since the questionnaire was aclminisierccl in 1952, as well as in 
1953, the op|3oriunity presented itsell to ask, one inonlh before the 
nominating conventions lor the 1952 Presideniial election, “Whom 
would you like to see win the 1952 Presidential election?” 

% of 339 Students 


Republican (Kisenhower, Taft) r,u 

Democrat (e.g., Stevenson, Kelauver) 19 

Other (e g., a “liberal.” *e.g., Wni. Douglas) 8 

Don’t know yet 23 


Folal % 100 

The students were asked whether they and their parents held the 
same political views, and if not, were their parents more, or less 
liberal. The 97.3% responses were: 


About the same 63% 

More liberal i .3% 

Less liberal 33% 

No answer 2.7% 

Total % 100 


Next the students were asked, “Since being at Sarah l.awrcnce, have 
you changed your political views? Yes or no, and if yes, describe the 
change. 
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Chanj^c in l*olitical Opinion by Class 



Freshmen 

Sophomores 

(uniors 

.Seniors 

Total 


% of 94 

% of 81 

% of 79 Vf' of 70 

% of 324 

Yes 

2.5 

20 

.H.H 

40 

29 

No 

7.5 

80 

67 

Co 

71 


100% 


This question appeared on both the 1952 and 1953 questionnaire 
and with approximately the same results in each case; that is to say, 
there arc no statistically significant differences between the two sets 
of responses. 

Of primary interest are (a) the direction ol the change in political 
opinions of the students w'lio say they have changed since coming to 
Sarah Lawrence, and (b) a comparison of the opinions of the students 
who say tliey have changed, with the opinions of those who sa/ they 
have not. A total ol 94 students, or 29% of the total, say they have 
changed their political opinions. The following table shows the direc- 
tion of political change as indicated by the responses. 

of 91 (students 

Direction of Political (Change who have changed) 

Have dcveIo|ied some o|nnioiis; had none bedore 
Became more thoughtful; more understanding; aware of 

issues; less gullible; aware ol conijilexities ^2 

Became more liberal; less conservative 19 

Became more conservative; less liberal 19 

Bee .line “less radical'’ (words used) 3 

Miscellaneous 4 

'Potal joo 

1 was surpri.sed to find the statistic of 19% who became more con- 
servative and 19% wim became more liberal, since I would have as- 
sumed that the Iree situation of the campus w^ould have induced a 
larger degree of change in a liberal direction. 1 of course might claim 
as liberals the 42% of the students who felt that they had become 
more thoughtful and aware of issues, less gullible, and more under- 
standing. 

In summary, about one-fourth of the student body described itself 
as Republican, with half the student body hoping a Republican would 
win the 1952 Presidential election; one-third of the students described 
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their views as liberal or independent; 14% Democratic; 12% say 
their opinions are changing ones and they have no strong convictions, 
'rhe remaining students, , cither diil not answer the quesiion, or 
the descriptions they have given of their points of view could not 
be reduced to the categories in use. T'here are no differences between 
freshmen, soj)homorc, junior, and senior classes on the general trends 
of political points of view. '1 here is, however, a trend toward forming 
prffitical opinion of some kind after the freshman year, since fewer 
students alter that time reported that they had no strong convictions 
or that their opinions were shifting. A few more students in the senior 
year, as compared to the Ireshinan and sophomore years, said that 
they had changed their political (^pinions since coming to Sarah 
Lawrence. About onc-thuxl, 29^^ ol the total student body, reported 
change in political opinion. 

We can conclude that there is certainly no conformity of political 
attitude among the students on the Sarah Lawrence campus, nor is 
there any uniformity of change in the direction ol political attitude. 
The majority of students, ^>1 them, do not report change. Of the 
29% who do report change, about half feel they have become more 
interested in political issues, but do not report moving in any given 
direction. 

On the basis of these findings it is clear that in the first half of the 
1950S, Sarah Lawrence students (and possibly students in other col- 
leges in about the same proportion) are conservative, that they tend 
to accept their society as they find it, that their college education does 
not affect their political affiliation in any marked degree. It is not the 
function of a college to make an effort to change students' political 
affiliation. It is its function to teach students to become aware of social 
and political issues, to enable them to reach independent judgments 
on the merits of such issues, and to understand and participate as 
citizens in the functioning of the American system of government. We 
know encjugh about the way the Sarah Lawrence students condtict their 
own community affairs tcj say that the initiative in raising political and 
social issues was not coming from them, and that unless the issues were 
raised in the context of classroom and course discussions, or in student 
meetings sponsored jointly by faculty and students, it is unlikely that 
they would have been raised at all. 
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CONCLUSION: TRANSACTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
AND INTELLECTUAL GROWTH 

The shift in attilude of Sarah Lawrence students toward their own 
freedom is certainly real, when the coinj)arison is made between the 
early 1950s and the 1950s and 1940s. If students are given icsponsi- 
bility and authority lor an autonomous student community, without 
a direct and working connection with the two other essential com- 
munity components — the facidty and the administration — the system 
grinds to a stop and ceases to function as a true community. 

However, in the liglit ol these findings, the lundaniental principle 
of progressive theory remains intact: true intellectual growth is an 
inner process which feeds upon environmental factors of all kinds. The 
effects of emotional, social, and physical factors in the environment 
are just as crucial as the progressives have always said they were. It 
is also true that the development ol ethical and social values tlnough 
college education remains an important area of achievement lor ex|)eri- 
mental education. Hut the formation of student attitudes, if left com- 
pletely to the natural developments of an autonomous student corn-, 
niunity will not necessarily produce positive results. The growth in eth- 
ical sensibility occurs as an effect ol the total college atmosjdierc, but 
the seed of idealism is sown in the c^nviionmenl by teac hers and eiluca- 
tors who jnit it there; it is not magically produced by the student com- 
munity through the opcTation ol a free social system. 

In fact, it is possible to argue cm the basis of our results that it is 
fallacious to assume, as the older .progre.vsive theory held, that ab- 
sence of institutional authority and the aw^ard of freedom to the young 
in a radically democratic system will develo|) an understanding ol 
democracy. We have lound that in many cases it tended to foster 
authcnitariaii attitudes. The fallacy lies in assuming that because 
students have student rights .md an ecpiality of status with all other 
members of the campus community, including faculty and adminstra- 
tion, therefore the role of the student is of the same character (and 
“equal” in this sense) as the status and role of the faculty and adminis- 
tration. If this fallacy is acted upon in educaticmal planning, students 
may insist upon a student right to make decisions on all questions, 
regardless of competence, experience, or knowledge, in disregard of 
the rights and judgment of the faculty and the administration. Or it 
may result in such an amount of continuous student bickering over 
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legalisms and procedural questions that no student enjoys any part 
of the work of self-government. 

To put it at its simplest (and most obvious), the role of the teacher is 
different from that of the student, and no amount of mutual friend- 
liness between student and teacher will change that role. Attitudes 
throughout the siudent community grow in a negative or positive 
direction according to the way in which the teachers play a part in 
the free system of the total community. The teacher docs not con- 
tribute to student freedom by withdrawal from a going relationship 
with the student subculture, nor by the older nondirective, permissive 
apjiroach to students. On the other hand, the alternative to permissive 
altitudes is not a revival ol institutional authority to control the stu- 
dents, any more than the. answer to student requests for an examina- 
tion system, grades, survey courses, and a conventional academic ap- 
paratus is to give it to them. 

The alternative is to accept, without the edge of disapproval, the 
plain fact that the contemporary student is different from his prede- 
cessors and is at onte more mature and less emotionally energetic 
than the more rebellious ones of the iq^os and 19408. Granted the 
character of this generation, their educational need is for a greater 
understanding by the student leaders of the role th(y arc now playing. 
'I'hat understanding will have to come, not only from their own ranks, 
but from their teachers. Since at Sarah Lawrence the center of gravity 
of :he College as an institution lies in the work ol the students in their 
courses, the mv>st powcriul motivation, positively as well as negatively, 
lies in the expectations of the faculty lor certain attitudes on the part 
of the students. To separate the two communities on the grounds that 
students must be kept free from institutional authority except of 
their own making is to deprive the whole community of its chief 
source of motivation. 

The faculty-student relationship must be conceived as transactional 
rather than mutually autonomous. 'Lhc danger to be avoided on the 
one hand is a kind of orthodox liberal piety which by matiness and good 
fellowship smothers a community with so much tolerance and un- 
derstanding that everyone becomes a neutered, polite, and conformist 
liberal. The danger on the other hand is that if there are no clear- 
cut aims, rules, and procedures with sanctions and authority of some 
kind against violations, there is endless discussion, ambiguity, con- 
fusion, and emotional fatigue from devoting too much energy to dis- 
cussion and not enough to getting on with the program. 

The changes in the Sarah Lawrence program over the past ten years 
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reflect a recognition oi these factors in student life. 'I'hey have oc- 
curred in ihree areas. 

1. In the administration of student affairs, the college psychiatrist 
and the Dean now maintain a clos^^r relationship than before with 
the presidents of the houses, sometimes through meetings with them 
as a group for discussion of typical cases, or through consultations 
with individual presidents on general house problems. The student 
chairman of the House Presidents Council is much more active than 
before in regular consultation with the Dean, is better inlormed as to 
the affairs of each house, is closer to the other house presiilents. This 
has tended to strengthen her authority. Student freedom remains un- 
impaired by any additional rules or supervision, although there is 
greater clarity in the relation ol the student to her college. An Associate 
Dean has been appointed to work directly with students in their com- 
munity lile and with the faculty, particularly with the dons. 

2. Hie college courses now incltide a greater variety of methods 
to give students an oppoitunity to learn where they stand in relation 
to the expectations of the C.ollege; although 9o^f of the instruction is 
carried on in classes averaging ten students in si/e, a grotip of larger 
classes, Irorn twenty-five to lorty in si/e has now been installed lor 
all sophomores and juniors, with the lecture used lor part of the 
insinution; tests are admiiristercd as ic(|uested or needed, although 
rro grades are assigned; there arc in some cases clearer a l)rwrl indica- 
tions ol course (onieni, assignmerrts are more often specific and less 
general than before; some deadlirres lor assignments are set to cover 
shorter periods oi work; advice on suitable course prograrrrs for stu- 
dents is rrrorc precise: planning lor careers is more sjretific in ternrs 
of appropriate subject nrattcr; nrore information orr career planning is 
now available through the appoirrtmerrt of a director ol vocational 
planning with whom stuclerrts irray conler as they would with their 
dorrs. 

3. The social arrd recreatioiral life is rrrore regularly oigani/cd 
through a student comrriitte. with reincserrtalives in each of the 
houses, lire representatives are responsible lor inlornrirrg tire com- 
irrittee about ideas, suggest ioirs, and needs which emerge irom dis- 
cussions in the houses. Intercollegiate corriererrccs have been orgarri/ed 
to briirg to the canrpus slirdents Irom other colleges who share the in- 
tellectual interests of Sarah Lawrence stuclerrts. A perniarreirt Corr- 
ference Corrrmittee of stuclerrts plans the coirfercnces for each year; a 
joint student-faculty corrrrrrittec nrcets weekly to plair public events 
and to bring to the atteirtion of the student body, through meetings 
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with faculty speakers and others, current issues of political and social 
importance. 

Coincident with these local changes both in the method and the 
attitude of Sarah Lawrence students has come a shilt in the general 
attitude of students on campuses throughout the country. The mem- 
bers ol the generation ol the i9r)os now assume that their responsi- 
bility is to make their own way, that their education is in their own 
hands, and that educational institutions exist to give the student 
an opportunity to work, not to push him into it, coax him into it, or 
to coerce him by threats of expulsion. The situation is open to any- 
one who wishes to take the time and the trouble to help the students 
of the itjfios toward their own fulfillment. They need all the freedom 
we can give them. But they need equally to learn by example whom 
and what they can respect. 



PART 


vn 


THE EFFECTS 
OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


O ne might hope that having come so far, having seen so much 
of the stiuleni in the college enviionmcnt, we mighi now be 
offered clear demonstrations of all kinds of desirable elfecis of college. 
It appears that this is not to be so. Dr. Webster, Or. Freedman, and Dr. 
Ilcisl in (Chapter and T)r. Freedman in (Chapter 25 have no alterna- 
tive but to begin with what in this volume has become a leliain: there 
has been too little researcii and there are great difficulties in the way 
of our finding out what wc want most to know. Indeed, we arc offered 
in these chaj)ters empiric'al support for some rather strong statements 
made at the beginning ol this book: that there is a remarkable dis- 
crepancy between the wide public acceptance ol the value of college 
education and the paucity ol demc^nstrated knowledge that it does some 
good, and that the claims ol rival systems of education continue to be 
almost entirely without support in established lact. 

Still, the picture is rrot eniirelv dark. Webster, Freedman, and Heist, 
in their discussion of the mcthodologic'al prc^blems involved in study- 
ing the development of students in college, show that the difficulties 
can be, indeed are being overcome; and Freedman sliows in Chapter 
25 that the even more diffuiilt — and even more crucial — problem of 
appraising the lasting effects of college can be attacked effectively 
when energy and resources are sufficient. More than this, in Chapter 
24 we are offered convincing eviderree that students do change in some 
desired ways — at least in some colleges — and in (ffiapter 25 we are 
shown that at least some of these changes are lasting. The authors of 
both chapters are persuaded that the increasing use of good research 
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procedures will not only demonstrate more kinds of effects of college 
ihan are now known but will so improve our understanding of college 
education as to make possible an increasing number of favorable out- 
comes. 

Webster, Freedman, and Heist, after explaining the use of psycho- 
logical tests in the study of changes in students, and after discussing 
I he deficiencies of grades as measures ol academic progress, consider 
the evidence of changes during college in skills and information, in 
menial ability, in attitudes and values, and in oiher personality char- 
acteristics. 

I'herc is no doubt that college students gain in skill and informa- 
lion but the authors conclude their discussion of the matter with the 
statement: “how much is -retained is unknown.” It remains for Freed- 
man, in (Chapter 25, lo point up the paradox; increased skill and 
knowledge are widely supposed to be the major marks of the educated 
person and they are the easiest of all personal characterisiics to meas- 
ure, yet there does not seem to be a single study in which alumni have 
been compared with seniors in terms of achievement test scores. It 
is as if there were a conspiracy of silence on this poini, as if educators 
well knew what interviews with young alumni in fact reveal — that 
very little ol the content of college courses is retained three or lour 
years after graduation. It seems that recognition of this fact would 
be bound to Icatl to tle-ernphasis uj>on the content of the college 
curriculum, or to the study, of ways to increase retention, or to the 
generation of theory concerning how the teaching of ceriain contents 
in other ways may favor the development of desired characteristics 
in the person. So tar, there does. not seem to be much movement in 
any one of these directions. 

Concerning mental abilities, Webster, Freedman, and Heist mar- 
shall evidence in support of a fact that has not been well understood: 
that ability itself — not mere achievement or knowledge — increases 
under some conditions during the college years, 'riiere is also evidence 
that the more able — the “brighter” — the youngster to begin with, the 
longer will his abilities continue to grow. 

In the area of attitudes and values, recent studies, as well as those 
performed twenty-five years ago, show that between the freshman and 
the senior years in college there is, in general, change in the direction 
of greater liberalism and sophistication in political, social, and re- 
ligious outlook. This is a more encouraging view than that taken by 
Jacob (1957); but, since the studies discussed report on average differ- 
ences and not very large ones at that, and since it is by no means clear 
that observed changes were due to educational activities deliberately 
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undertaken by the college, the authors see no occasion for general re- 
joicing. 

More recent studies of college students have tended to stress, not 
attitudes and values themselves, but underlying, more gcncrali/ed, dis- 
[)osition.s of personality. Here the authors give particular attention to 
studies carried out by the Mellon Foundation at Vassar College, and 
they provide some support for the theory outlined in C^lhapter G; lor 
example, there is evidence that during the college years students in 
general move from an authoritarian posiiion in the direction ol 
greater freedom of impulse and greate** complexity in the lunctioii- 
ing of the ego. 

Webster, Freedman, and Heist then pass on to the highly complex 
question of what kinds of colleges and what particular leal tires of the 
college environments are responsible lor different kinds ol observed 
changes in students. There are some inieiesting studies in this area, 
but the overwhelming impression left by the authors’ survey is of 
hc^w litlle is known about these most crucial educational pioblenis. 
Hut ihe authors arc not discouraged. On the contrary, it is their view 
that a whole new area for research is just now being opened up. In- 
deed, many of their concieic stiggestiems for luture lescaich could 
hardly have been made were there not already more than a little, 
activity in this field. 

Freedman undertakes in Chapter 25 a task of large scope and com- 
plexity. (Concerned with determining the possible lasting elicits of 
college education he has to be prepared to give attention to any 
aspect of personality or behavior that may have been aifcctc'd by ex- 
perience in college; and since any change in any fcatine ol the per'son, 
that ciccuis between college entrance and the time of assessment ol 
alumni, could be due to any one of numcious inter-related leatures ol 
the college cnviionment, or to events intervening between graduation 
and assessment, his search for determinants is bound to range over 
a very broad area. It would be impossible to accomplish this task 
within the scope of a chapter- -or ol a book -were it not for two con- 
siderations; one is that studies of college alumni have been few* enough 
in number so that a review of them is a reasonable undertaking, and 
the other is that Freedman has himself been involved enough with 
studies of Vassar graduates so that he is able to locus upon significant 
problems and leads for future research. 

Freedman’s review of studies of the sociological characteristics of 
college graduates provides ample confirmation for the assertion ol 
Riesman and Jencks (C:haptcr 3) that college is the initiation rite for 
the middle class, ft is not only in respect to income and occupation 
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that college graduates, as compared with other citizens, are middle- 
class; this class status is also expressed in ihe greater stability of the 
lives ol alumni, their conscientious voting behavior, their conservative 
political and economic outlook, their greater tolerance of political 
and social dissidents. When one examines trends over time in this area 
it seems tliat the economic benefits of college-going are decreasing, 
while gains in enlightenment with respect to political and social ques- 
tions arc increasing. 

Given the evidence of Chapter 24 that seniors are more sophisti- 
cated and enligliiened in their attitudes and values than arc frcsimien, 
we naturally raise the question of whether such gains arc maintained 
— and for how long — after the graduate returns to the outside world 
of business and suburbia. On this point, Freedman assembles evidence 
that is at once encouraging and chilling. A number of sound studies, 
widely separated in time as well as in place, show that in general the 
changes achieved in college are sustained for at least three or four 
years afterward. There is some evidence that gains arc maintained 
for very long periods of time, perliaps indefinitely — and this introduces 
the chilling note. Freedman s study of the attitudes and values of Vas- 
sar alumnae ol vaiious generations, going back to the class ol i()o|, 
leads him to the conclusion (hat the college years arc not only crucially 
formative ones as far as attitudes and values arc concerned but they 
offer what amounts to a “last chance*’ for enlightenment belote enter- 
ing the “thruway” of life. He bases this conclusion not only on evi- 
dence that aidtudcs and values persist for long times after college 
but also on the observation that differences among alumnae grouj)s 
of different generations tend to correspond to differences in the 
climate of opinion that jnevailed when these alumnae were in college. 
'I'he challenge to educators is direct and formidable. 

In dealing with the question of how well developmental changes in 
other aspects of personality are maintained after graduation Freed- 
man has to rely almost entirely on the Vassar studies. The evidence is 
that, in general, gains in the direction of greater complexity of per- 
sonality, made in college, are maintained three to four years alter 
graduation. But change does not usually continue alter college. In- 
stead, what seems to occur mainly is a kind of stabilization. When 
groups c^f young alumnae were retested with the use of a variety of 
personality tests three or four years after graduation, the only really 
significant differences lay in the greater stability, freedom from anxiety, 
and general psychological well-being shown in the later testing. In- 
terviews lent support to this finding. Taking this evidence in con- 
junction with evidence that personality change in college is much 
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greater in the first two than in the last two years, Freedman is led 
to assume tliat there is a developmental phase, marked primarily by 
increasing stabilization of personality, that begins atoiind the junicjr 
year in college and extends well into the alumnae years. 

When one observes college graduates and notes that some have ac- 
complished much and others little, that some arc leading happy and 
effective lives while others have bcccjme burdens upon scjcicty, a 
(|uestion that naturally arises is what, if anything, in the college ex- 
perience may have helped to bring about such differences. Research 
on this complicated question has usually produced inconclusive or 
even contradictory answers; for example, one study finds a relation- 
ship between grades in college and achievement in later lile, while 
another study finds no such relationship. Freedman and his colleagues 
It least develop some new conccqitual tools that may well open the 
way to better insights in this area. And they insist that performances 
in college must be seen in context, if their inn)lications for the •'uture 
are to be made clear. I'hus, high grades earned by Oxnnachirvers with 
Future Family Orieuiatiou arc one thing, and high grades earned 
by ///g/t Achiexiers cjuite something else as far as the future alter 
coll<?ge is concerned. And so for other educational patterns distin- 
guished among Vassal* students and alumnae (see also brown, (^lliaptcr 
If.). 

Probably Freedman’s main argument is that in order to understand 
the lasting effects of college we have to see the ])lacc of college within 
the whole lile cycle — or at least within a developmental course extend- 
itig from childhood to adult life. This jjcnniis us to see that the 
college experience is utilized in different ways by different people, 
and that it has different functions in different lives. I'he proper study 
of the effec ts of college, then, is the study of lives; and such study 
must in the ])rcs(‘nt stage ol our knowledge rely mainly upon intensive 
interviews. Fiecdman concludes his chapter with a report on inter- 
view studies ol Vassar alumnae. lie organizes the discussion around 
some of the major problems oi issue's that cotilront educated women 
in our society, for example, marriage vs. career, achievement and iden- 
tity, the problem ol continued growth, and he shows that how these 
j)roblcms arc met depends not alone iq^on college cx])ericnce and 
antecedent events but also upon Avhat happens during the years im- 
mediately after college — not least upon the kind of man the alumna 
marries. 

Until a few years ago it would hardly have oc'curred to the psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist who wished ic) understand the development 
and characteristic functioning of a particular adult personality to 
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look to the college years for important determining events. Attention 
would have been primarily focused on childhood experience, and 
then, next in order of imjjortance, on the contemporary life situation. 
Probably the greatest significance of the two chapters that follow lies 
in their evidence that some important changes in the personality it- 
self do take place during the college years and later. This means that 
students of personality development cannot any longer neglect these 
periods as they have in the past; they will have to study the college 
stuilent and the young adult as a part of their regular work, and 
not merely when they give incidental attention to education. If they 
do, then traditional educational research, as it continues to find out 
more about what methods have what effects with what kinds of stu- 
dents, will now be supplemented and supported by new talents and 
new techniepics. 




Harold Webster, Mervin Freedman, 
and Paul Heist 


Personality Changes 
in College Students 


S ludeiits change in many wa)s during college. Usually there 
aie iiK leases in ihe amounts ol inJfirmation possessed about 
various topics, and in degree ol skill in performing certain tasks. 
I'hcre aie cliaiiges in interests, which are often atcompanied by 
(hanged attitudes toward the self and the world. And in some cases 
there are more fundamental pcisonality changes, accompanied by the 
emergence of new values. 

(College sludenis are available for study ior a number ol years, and 
it would seem a simple matter to record numerous s)stematic observa- 
tions which could be used in the best scientific tradition to inlorm 
us about the lives ol young j^ersons and how they develop. This kind 
of reseanh is, however, beset by numerous difficulties. There has been 
little agreement (oncerning either the importance of various kinds of 
])ostadolcsccnt changes, or how best to study them. Frcmi our present 
perspective, it may well be that the obvious and easily measured 
changes are less important than more subtle ones. 

Individual differences among college freshmen (Chapter 5) and dif- 
ferences among colleges ((Chapter 21) are so large that we should not 
expect tlie same changes in all college students. Also, the absence of 
comparable control groups of noncollegc subjects makes it difficult to 
distinguish change having its source iu the college experience from 
other change due to otlier experiential or maturational influences. 
Analytical and statistical methods appropriate lor attacking the prob- 
lems that arise in intensive longitudinal studies are only partially 
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developed; some difficulties that complicate the problem of designing 
instrumenis for measuring mental change will be described later. 

Studies ol college students will be more meaningful when the social 
function of the college is better understood, for personality develop- 
ment always takes place within social institutions that have aims 
or purposes. Psychoanalytic studies of development, for example, have 
emphasi/ed phenomena that have meaning in relation to the family. 
College students are subjected to many extrafamilial influences, to 
which their reactions vary greatly, depending upon their earlier de- 
velopment. We need to learn more about the effects on students of 
differences and similarities between the home and the college cultures. 
Even more impoitant, we need to know about the reciprocal influences 
which students might exert in order to modify these cultures. 

College students are expec ted to adjust to the culture; change and 
development are acceptable only to the extent that they do not lead 
to “maladjustment,” which is considered a problem for counselors 
and psychotherapists. I'he value of adjustment, in the sense that it 
entails minimizing the amount of effort or distress retjuired ol the 
individual in order to get along, has been increasingly (juestioned by 
social observers during the last decade. Hiere has probably been too 
little criticism of conditions under which the indivitlual is expected 
to conform. 

Parents will probably continue, nevertheless, to hope that their 
children will have “no problems of adjustment” in going away to 
college. In America the college is regarded as an ally of the patents 
in the prolongation of atlolesccnce, a time in life when there happens 
to be a maximum concern with— anil perhaps in recent years a maxi- 
mum respect for — cultural standards and values. In our affluent .society 
college students now regard social issues or movements as irrelevant to 
more immediate problems; attaining adulthood is not viewed as a 
problem related to cultural change. Consequently a conservative at- 
titude has prevailed. 

Perhaps conservatism and the desire for stability of values has in- 
creased in reaction to the increased instability of world conditions. 
Wheelis (1958) and Snow (1959), among other writers, have described 
how it has become necessary, because of accelerating social changes, 
for educated persons everywhere to undergo basic value changes; for 
the first time in history this has become necessary for large numbers 
of persons during the span of a single generation. Yet there seems to 
be little thought given to this fact, even in our institutions of higher 
learning. Burkhardt (1959) has urged colleges to make radical changes 
in their educational programs in order to maintain integration of 
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curricula under new and rapidly changing conditions. But resistance 
to change affects educators, too, who continue to seek stability in 
established standards and practices. 

Traditionally, Americans have tended to deny the importance ol 
individual differences. There has always been the danger that the ideal 
ol equal opportunity for all would be misconstrued to mean that all 
persons are equal — on almost any characteristic. Recently the tend- 
ency to view college students as a homogeneous mass seems to have 
increased; just as it is siq^posed that, individually, they will remain 
basically unchanged during college, they are also \iewed as practically 
indistinguishable, each from the other, in needs, aspirations, and 
development. Instructors who believe that students are all alike are 
of course in no position to help educate them individually. Con- 
versely, students who see most adults, including parents and tciuhers, 
as jrersonifications of a common set of stabilized cultural values are 
not likely to change much during college, or to see the need for 
change. 'Hie denial that important human differences exist also makes 
education more difficult, because it is intrinsic to the sciences and the 
alts that distinctions and changes be mogni/ed and studied; and 
this is no less true of social science, which must locus increasingly 
upon group and indi\idual ditferences and changes. 

These introductory remarks merely suggest the complexities which 
must be laced today in studies ol personality change in college stu- 
dents. Despite the dilficullics that have been mentioned, however, it 
is possible to discuss in general terms some ol the more obvious kinds 
ol changes that have actually been observed in college students, and 
to ])ose some research problems. In the following section we shall first 
consider a more immediate research problem, however: one that has 
persisted partly because ol cultural conservatism, or cultural lag. 


THE USE OF MENTAL TESTS FOR STUDYING 
CHANGES IN STUDENTS 

I’he modern social scientist knows that personality does not develop 
in a vacuum, and he is therefore interested in social, religious, and 
jK)litical beliefs or dispositions. Accordingly, he often needs to assess 
persons’ attitudes toward parents, government, sex, deity, minority 
groups, and the like. But since these topics are often controversial, 
he may find himself in hot water. He may be attacked as unscientific 
or subversive (Nettler, 1959; Whyte. 195^) and it then becomes difficult 
for him to explain what he is trying to do without seeming unduly 
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defensive. The study of personality is still, to use Pinner’s expres- 
sion, a “dissensual” discipline (Chapter 27). 

Nevertheless, if we are really to “educate our publics," there seems 
to be no alternative to offering explanations. This is easier said than 
done, for much that might be explained is highly technical. For ex- 
ample, how docs a personality test, or scale, work? 

Any mental test is simply a device for arranging persons in order 
of the amount of some characteristic that, by inference, they possess. 
Scores for the responses to items that make up the test are added to 
give a total test score for each person. Consequently, the persons can 
be arranged in the order of their total scores, from low to high. Briefly, 
we say of any mental test, or scale, that it “orders persons." Different 
tests are constructed for* the purpose of ordering persons, according 
to the amounts of different kinds of characteristics that they possess, 
for example, information, aptitudes, attitudes, and interests. In a 
single personality instrument, there may be a dozen or more scales, 
each of which orders the respondents on a different characteristic, or 
"trait." 

flow dependable is the inference concerning the relative amounts 
of characteristics that persons possess? There are two ways of checking 
it. First, the correctness, or precision, of any ordering obtained from 
a single administration of a test may be checked by statistical in- 
ference (Lord, 1955; Webster, 19G0); if the test orders persons with 
relatively few errors (few departures from the true order), it is said 
to possess high reliability. Second, a particular order can be com- 
pared with other orders of the same persons on other characteristics 
that are of significance in psychology and education; it can be com- 
pared with orders resulting from different approaches to the same be- 
havior, and the kind of xmlidity which the test is said to possess will 
depend largely upon these “correlations with other variables." 

A mental test is a measurement device that is useful for scientific 
purposes. The administration of a mental test is a scientific experi- 
ment, which is successful if the errors of measurement are suffi- 
ciently small, and if the characteristic measured is of importance in 
psychological theory. By analogy with physical science, administrations 
of test items are simply measurement trials, the sampling errors from 
which can be used to estimate the true differences among persons. 
If constants for human populations arc also to be estimated, then, 
of course, persons, as well as items, must be sampled. 

But the personality psychologist must obtain his data directly from 
persons. He is not in the position of a physicist or biologist who can 
closet himself in a laboratory, ignore social pressures, and emerge later 
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with findings which make possible new weapons or vaccines. Per- 
sonality tests are subject to public scrutiny and to the inexpert criti- 
cisms of academicians and laymen alike, who rarely understand the 
underlying principles. 

Tests arc substitutes for and, in some rcsj^ecls, improvements upon 
interviews. When there are large numbers of subjects it is seldom 
feasible to interview them intensively enough to learn very much about 
their basic personality characteristics. There has been a popular mis- 
conception that interview data are very helpful lor predicting behavior, 
but in pra( tice it has generally been Jound that test data arc su{)cri()r 
for this purpose. Interviews are indispensable for stutlying change in 
college students, but they serve rather different purposes and thcre- 
foic cannot supplant test data. Interviews arc especially superior to 
tests lor basic research in which there is uncertainty about the exact 
questions to be asked. 

It woidd be impractical to attempt to undetstand changes that occur 
in college students without relying heavily upon mental tests, includ- 
ing personality tests. Data obtained by other methods are less economi- 
cal, less objective, less reliable, and less valid. Rut even the more [)recise 
tests order subjects imj)erlectly, and this sctiously limits the usefulness 
of the test-rctest difference scores which must be used for estimat- 
ing the true change (Kelley, 1917; Lord, 1950, 1958; McNcmar, 
1958). It is impossible to measure change by means of tcsl-retcst dif- 
ference scores unless the tests used have high reliability; otherwise the 
difference scores contain such a high proportion of random error that 
they are meaningless. An exact solution to the problem of coynpari}ig 
individuals or groups on amounts ol change will probably have to await 
the development ol new kinds of scales (Fagot, 1959: Siegel, i95()). 

In addition to the criticism that personality tests are invalid or that 
they do not work at all. one sometimes hears the opposite complaint: 
they work too well, or they give too much power to the psychologist. 
Test data can be misused, ol ionise, but so can any other kind of 
personal information, including interview data. It is always necessary 
to protect the privacy and best interests of the individuals whc' provide 
the information. 

In summary, the use ol mental tests, and especially personality tests, 
is viewed unsympathetiially by large numbers of otherwise well- 
informed persons. 71 iis may be true because tests, unlike some measur- 
ing instruments, must be used in full \iew of, and with the coopera- 
tion of, the public. It is therelore mandatory, if research psychologists 
continue to use tests, that they demonstrate for others the scientific 
merits of testing. I'his will not be easy to do, partly because the ex- 
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planations required pose diffiruh problems of communication. If we 
are to improve our understanding of the personality changes that take 
jdace during college, the evidence indicates that we have no alternative 
bill to rely increasingly on test-rctest data. 

The following sections will be concerned with various personality 
changes tliat arc important in college students, and that are currently 
studied by a variety of approaches, including mental testing. 


CHANGES IN SKILLS, IN INFORMATION, AND IN 
MENTAL ABILITY 

The change most generally expected of college students is the grad- 
ual acquisition of skills and inlorniation. Among all the kinds of 
change that occur, this one is most widely sanctioned as a legitimate 
educational goal, partly because it is ihought lo be essential for woik 
to be undertaken later, but also because it is believed that it can be 
achieved individually by hard work. The value ol individual effort that 
produces tangible results is acknowledged generally in our culline, and 
colleges have been eager to prove themselves by emphasizing ihe im- 
portance of their own tangible rewards, the most immediate of which 
arc grades and diplomas. 

The acquisition of skills and information is not only the most gen- 
erally acceptable goal of education, but it has also been the easiest to 
measure by means of examinations. It has often been shown bv means 
of achievement examinations that skills and information possessed by 
students increase during college.- For example, in a study by Learned 
and Wood (1938) large samples ol college students were tested ior 
various kinds of academic achievement. Among a great deal of cvitlem e 
of increases in skills and information was the finding that 85'/ ol the 
sophomores tested in 1930 showed gains in achievement scores by 193-*, 
the senior year. It is not known how much is retained alter gradua- 
tion. 

The “grade-point-average" is regarded by many teachers — perhaps a 
large majority today — as an inadequate measure of educational growth. 
There are a number of reasons for this. First, most instructors directly 
delimit the meaning of assigned grades by informing students, usually 
early in courses, that grades will be based only upon specific kinds ol 
material, usually assigned reading or problem-solving skills, the reten- 
tion of which can easily be tested later. Second, in experiments where 
faculty arc asked to identify students for whom the college has been 
most successful in its aims, those named are not always A-students 
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(Brown, 1959). "I'hird, studies ol college graduates, lor example, Vassar 
alumnae (Freedman, see Chapter 25), reveal that grades achieved in col- 
lege are usually obscurely related to lunrtioning or perlbrmancc after 
graduation. Fourth, college grades arc ofily moderately related to iden- 
tifiable antecedent variables (see Fishman, (Chapter 20). Fifth, interviews 
show that the motives impelling students to achieve high grades arc 
often indistinguishable from the desire simply to please and to obey 
parents, or similar authorities, who happen to value high grades. Sixth, 
students and teachers alike often suggest that high giailes arc only for- 
mal rctjuiremenis — reejuirements for graduate school, ]^rerc?cjuisitcs for 
later prolessiorial status, and the like — and it is inlerred that grades can- 
not at the same time be measures ol general educational status or de- 
velopmcmt. Seventh, just as the achievement ol high grades is insufficient 
evidence that education is taking place, failure to obtain high grades 
may not indicate that education has not taken place; at least this is 
found to be the case in studies ol persons later identified as creative 
or highly productive (MacKinnon, 1959). Fighth, owing to the kind 
of curriculum that exists in most colleges, grades arc insufficient as 
indicators ol educational progress but are, nevertheless, necessary for 
that purpose; there have also been some educational experiments, how- 
ever, in which grades were shown to be unnecessary. Ninth, it is now 
known that mcasincs other than grades arc related to personal growth 
and development (sec below). Finally, ncarl) everyone knows a few 
students in whom the need to achieve high grades seems to intcrlere 
with the educational process. 

Nevertheless, desijite their obvious limitations, grades are not likely 
to be abolished. Indeed they are undoubtedly becoming more, rather 
than less, dilliculi to eliminate, increasing numbers of )oung people 
arc attendirrg college, and grades based largely ujjon achievement 
examinations arv a part ol the traditioiral bureaucratic machinery lor 
“proccssirrg” these studeirts; also, enrphasis orr lormal reeprireirrents lor 
adrrrission into the various occupational specialities, or irrto graduate 
school, is irrcreasiirg rather than decreasing, and assigned grades are one 
ol these recjuireinents. 

Accjuisition and retent iorr of skills and information reejuire, of 
•coui'se, nrore than mere kirowledge of the c'ontcnt ol various fields, 
which is most readily measured by grades. Involved also are divcise 
kinds of intellectual functioning. Perusal ol college catalogues shows 
that specified among the goals ol education arc enhancement of such 
cjualities as indej^endence ol judgment, critical thinking, creativity, 
freedom from irrational prejudice, and the like. 1 he extent to which 
grades rellect such characteristics is almost completely unknown. 
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A ronspicuous exception lo the dearth of research on this problem 
are the studies reported by Dressel and Mayhew (195/I) and by Dressel 
(1958). These authors summarize and evaluate eleven years ol in- 
vestigation of programs of general education. The American C^ouncil 
on Education’s Committee on Measurement and Evaluation had de- 
cided to attempt to evaluate the extent to which impiwement in the 
ability to think critically and to communicate effectively took place 
among students enrolled in certain programs of general education. 
I'he following passage from Dressel and Mayhew’s report illustrates 
the kinds of pioneering studies that were carricil out and the complex 
nature of their design (p. Gh). 

After considering a number of objectives frecjiiently claimed for general 
education courses in social' science, the Intercollegiate Coniinitrce on S()cial 
Science Objectives selected critical thinking for its area of particular iiujuiry. 
'The meaning of critical thinking in social science was s[)ecified in a list of 
abilities and was then exemplified by test situations and examples ol student 
behavior. After the membeis of the committee were convinced of the validity 
of their conception of critical thinking in social science and had tried out on 
students various kinds of appraisal tcchiiicjues, an objective-type test of 
Critical Thinking in Social Science was developed, revised, and printed in a 
final form. This test was administered to a great many entering freshmen at 
a number of participating colleges, and to these same students or to com- 
parable groups at the end of the ireshinan year and at the end of the sopho- 
more year. I'he changes in test scores over these time intervals were studied 
with a view to determining their magnitude and the factors associated with 
them. In general it was found Uuit stuclents gained in ability to think critically 
in social science over a period of a year, although the size ot these gains 
varied widely, depending on the institutions that students attended. Attemi)ts 
to teach critical thinking in social science by making minor changers in par- 
ticular courses did not appear to result in greater growth than was found 
in courses not making overt attempts to leach this skill. Attempts lo relate 
growth in critical thinking ability to course organization or to specific teachers 
suggested that both of these were highly important, although the reseaicli 
could not identify specific factors that seemed to be c)i)erative. 

The jjrcjblcm of understanding the relationship between the process 
of accjuiring knowledge, as measured by achievement tests, and the 
measured abilities and other personality characieristks of students is 
a complex one, the investigation of which has hardly begun. 

Changes in mental ability. During childhocxi there are dramatic 
yearly increases in the ability to perform tasks that require reasoning, 
memory, judgment, and various kinds of perceptual and motor skills. 
From year to year these increments of ability become smaller for most 
of the tasks that are sampled by standard intelligence tests. As a re- 
sult, it has been widely believed that by age ifi or 17 further increases 
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in mental ability are negligible. This is an absurd oversimplification 
of a complex phenomenon of great importance, an oversimplification 
(hat persists despite growing evidence to the contrary (Pinneau and 
Jones, 1958). 

There are large individual differences in the time of life at which 
a maximum, or ceiling, of measured mental ability is reached. Some 
individuals will fail to gain beyond age 18, but many will continue to 
gain after age 21 (Bayley, 1957). Jn a study by Bayley and Oden (1955) 
gifted adults were found to make substantial gains in reasoning ability 
even after age ijo, and the obtained gain.': were substantially greater for 
the gifted subjects of either sex than for their spouses. A number of 
tcst-rctest studies of growth in mental abilities (for example, Bayley, 
1950, Figure 25) demonstrate that the more intelligent subjects at 
any particular age, in comparison with less intelligent persons of the 
same age, are not only increasing in measured ability at a faster rate, 
but also arc further from their point of maximum ability (they are 
further both in time and in amount of ability). An immediate corollary 
is that at any given age, persons of higher ability in these samples could 
expect a greater total increase in ability in the future than could 
persons of lower ability. Of course, curves for single individuals some- 
times show deviations from this, over the years, in the form of rather 
marked ups and downs; but usually even the individual curves show 
the same trend that is so striking lor composite longitudinal data. 

Many other obsei valions agree with those just cited. For example, 
mental deleclives iisuall) reach their a])proximatc maximum ability at 
an earlier age than do persons of average intelligence, just as the latter 
usually reach an approximate maximuni earlier than gifted people. In 
general, the more complex an organism, or any gi'owing organi/ation, 
the longer will be the period required to reach maturity, or maximum 
development. I'his is true phylogenctically, lor the period of depend- 
ence and great immaturity lollowing birth lengthens as we move from 
species to species towai'd man. Tciman and Oden (1947) reported that, 
in general, gifted persons are unlikely to become maximally productive 
until well after age 40. 

Further increase in mental ability may therefore be anticipated for 
many students after they enter college; anti marked increases in meas- 
ured aptitude have been observed for some students (Florence, 1947; 
McConnell, 1934; Silvey, 1951). Even though the observed increases are 
striking, future improvement of intelligence tests will probably reveal 
even more ability change, both in kind and in degree. For college 
students are expected to perform tasks that require more ability, that is, 
more advanced reasoning, skill, judgment, and the like, than we are 
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currently able to measure. For many tasks expected of college students, 
norms for younger persons either do not or cannot exist. For example, 
college students drive automobiles, solve integral equations, under- 
stand propaganda, and write poems. Concerning the simplest of these, 
automobile driving, data collected by insurance companies suggest 
that judgment in male drivers has not matured sullicicnily before age 
25 to entitle them to the ordinary premium rates. Both learning and 
mental ability are in a highly undeveloped state in college freshmen 
in comparison with older students. For example, abilities in philoso- 
j>hy, art, and mathematics are undoubtedly very poorly developed, 
even in “brilliant” college freshmen. 

We could have written especially in brilliant freshmen. For we have 
noted that the higher the potential mental ability, or capacity, the 
less likely it is to have been approximated by the time of admission 
to college. And, iherelore, the freshman student of superior ability 
wdll, more often than not, be less mature, in terms of his oxun dexfclop- 
intr ability, than will his less gifted friends. Superior students mature 
later than other students, and this should be taken into account in 
their education. The erroneous idea that gifted persons mature early 
has undoubtedly arisen because of comparisons ol their behavior with 
that of others of the same age. Such comj)arisons provide evidence of 
superior performance by the gifted, but they cannot give information 
about the growth or maturing of ability w^ithin the individual. Records 
of the early j)recociiy of genuises may seem at first to contratlicl such 
a theory — until we also take into account their later functioning. The 
theory is certainly valid for such men as Beethoven, Freud, and Picasso, 
whose later productions reflect increa.sed maturity. 

Americans often deny that individual differences in ability are of 
much importance in education. It is commonly believed that any 
student’s intellect can be trained by the simple exjjcdient of giving 
him enough work to do. As a result the ablest freshmen enrolled at 
the “better” liberal arts colleges today are likely to say, in interviews, 
that they do not have time to think. And in the “more typical” liberal 
arts colleges they complain that a lot of sheer memorizing of minute 
details is required, and that the work is neither new nor challenging. 

At the same time the student of low ability is not likely to be able to 
keep up in either of these kinds of institutions. There seems little 
doubt that any student can benefit from education beyond secondary 
school, providing he is not expected to compete directly with those 
who far exceed him in ability. We have interviewed students almost 
all of whose waking moments were spent memorizing material in order 
barely to remain in college. Even though such cases are not especially 
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common, they arc certainly no tribute to higher eihication today. I'oo 
often the only adults who might give the advice that would lead less 
ca]>able students to choose less demanding academic programs aic 
those who believe that individual dilicreiices in ability can somehow 
be ignored or minimi/ed. 

Even though the more intelligent Ireshman is likely to be less mature 
than others, he is well able, because of his high ability, to profit from 
great freedom in his studies; probably honors programs arc to his 
advantage. Hecause the total change in his personality during college, 
indiiding the increase in ability, is likely to be greater than average, 
however, it follows that he may be able to use even more adult guid- 
ance, tailored to his needs, than can those of less promise. 

The recognition that students dillcr widely in intelligence, and also 
that they vary in their rates of mental giowth during college, need not 
imply that more typical students will be either ignored or less well 
educated. Nor does it imply that constructive change will take us in 
the direction of ci eating an “intellectual elite.” It is especially impor- 
tant to keep in mind that measuics of ability can reflect only a part of 
personality functioning, and that, conse(|UcntIy, they will probably 
always be insulficient predictors ol later intelleclual performance (Fish- 
man, Chapter 20; Heist and Webster, 1959). Increased interest in ex- 
ceptional students, including the slow as well as the gifted, should help 
us to understand all kinds of studenls. Florence (r947, p. 8r) has 
urged that “Individual faculty irrembers rrrirst accept the lesporrsibilily 
ol providirrg for varying rates of growth and ditterent types ol de- 
velopment,” and Oregg (1957) has presented a nunibei* of ideas abc^ul 
the ediu.ilion ol early and lale-matining students. 

As we conre to know more about the educatiorral pr'ocess it will be 
fourrd that, owdrrg to the conrplexiiy ol personality, there are more arrd 
more sludenis who are exceptional in some way. Study and apprecia- 
tion ol the diversity arnorrg studerrts is irrore profitable than inventing 
reasc^ns for ignoring their differ ences. Fhe individual collc'ges could 
make a start at this by accepting more responsibility lor undcTstanding 
both cliffererrees irr ability and differences in the rates at which abili- 
ties mature among their students. 


CHANCES IN VALUES AND ATTITUDES 

l ire functioning of personality is reflected by numerous observable 
characteristics, anrong the most important being interests, attitudes, 
and values. Attitudes toward the self, toAvard others, and toward insti- 
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tutions reveal to some extent the underlying motives (or needs) and 
values that are more central to personality, in the sense discussed by 
Sanford (sec Chapter 0 ). When education produces important effects, 
it is likely to alter what is valued; in turn, changes in values influence 
attitudes and interests. In the actual developmental process the reverse 
also occurs, because new experience leads to modifications of interests 
and attitudes, and over a period of time the central values also become 
involved. In this process interests and attitudes tend to be interde- 
pendent; the diversification and deepening of interests, wliidi is com- 
monly observed in young adults, is often accompanied by modifications 
of attitudes, which in turn can lead to new or (hanged interests. 

Jn the following presentation of research on changes in j)(*rsonality 
a brief historical treatment of earlier studies will be followed by a 
discussion of recent and contemporary investigations that have em- 
phasi/ed the importance of particular personality tharacterislics in the 
course of individual devehipmeni. Next, some studies — all to(j few in 
number — that have related personality (hange to variations among 
and within college environments will be reviewed. Finally, there will 
be discussion of the general jnoblenis that have emerged. 

It should be remembered that although attitudes and values are 
treated in the lollowing discussion as if they were separable features 
of personality, they are in fact bound up with aptitudes, abilities, and 
other cognitive characteristics, .some ol which have been discussed 
cariier; but the relationships.arc often indirec t or (jbs( urc (Heist and 
Webster, 1959, Mayhew, 1958). For examj)le, it has often been lound 
that authoritarian attitudes are negatively correlatc'd with a])titude 
measures, but the interpretation of this fact has been subject to con- 
troversy. As anolher example, Kagan and his colleagues (1958) found 
that projective test data (jf children who showed large gains in in- 
telligence over a few years differed in a number of ways from similar 
data for children who, over the same period, had shown decreasing 
IQ's. The observed differences are partly aitributable to differences in 
motivation and attitude. In general, cognitive and motivational char- 
acteristics arc interrelated within personality in very ccjmplex ways. 

Early studies: cross-sectional and longitudinal. Although the earlier- 
studies were often (juitc limited in scope, they provide a useful back- 
ground for current investigatmns. Quite a few of the cariier studies 
compared concurrent (cohort) college classes on altitudes or values; but 
as Corey (1936) noted, it could not properly be assumed that the dif- 
ferences observed were identical to those that would have been 
obtained by retesting the same subjects as they proceeded through 
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college. The sometimes exasperating technical (lifRculties inherent in 
the collection and analysis of longitudinal data should not serve as an 
excuse for avoiding longitudinal studies. On the other hand, chron- 
ological age is highly correlated with general development and easy 
to relate to secular social phenomena; therefore, age-level (as distinct 
I mm longitudinal) data may also be helpful for understanding human 
development, especially in relation to varying subcultures. For ex- 
ample, in a study carried out in the u).^os by Nelson (1938), which 
used data from eighteen institutions, it was Found that differences be- 
tween the four college classes were greatest in state universities and 
Quaker colleges, least for other derumiinational institutions. Fresh- 
men were more homogeneous in attitudes than seniors, and, on the 
average, more conservative than upperclassmen. In some studies at 
Vassal College many freshinen-senior mean differences were of about 
the same magnitude whether cohort or longitudinal samples were 
used (Webster, 1956, 1958). Testing subjects of identical ages in dif- 
Jerent decades has also proved useful, for it reveals cultural trends in 
altitudes (Buck, 193^; Pressey, i9^jh). 

Most ol the earlier longitudinal investigations of changes in student 
values and attitudes revealed small but significant changes in one or 
a few kinds of attitudes. Usually investigators were limited to inter- 
jnetation of test-retest scorers on the Thuistone attitude scales (I'hur- 
stone and (^have, hji-mj), or on scakvs ol the Allport-Vernon Study of 
I'dliirs (Allport and Vernon, 1931). Except for minor discrepancies, 
the difference's observed would still be described today as changes in 
the direction of a rnorr lihrra] attitude ou social issues and a uiore tol- 
erant attitude toxvard persons. 'I'ypical of careful longitudinal studies 
of the 1930s were those by Jones (1938) and by Farnsworth (1937). 

Research rejxjTted after icjio began to be more complex. Hunter 
(1942, p. 243) wrote, in a report on changes in attitudes ol four succes- 
sive classes ol college women, that ‘‘no c^valuation ol educaticmal out- 
comes is adecpiate w'itlmut appraisal ol attitudes and interests and 
other of the nmre subtle aspects of personality.” He found that a num- 
ber of changes, in the direction c^f increased liberalism, had taken place 
by the senior year. Seniors were more cautious than freshmen in in- 
dorsing extreme statements. Burgeiiieister (1940), in exploring the per- 
manence ol interests in Barnard women, administered an interest test, 
a values test, and several other instruments to 164 volunteer freshmen; 
subjects were interviewed after the first testing, and retesting took place 
at the end of the sophomore year. One of Burgemeister’s conclusions 
was that students who minimized 01 avoided social participation and 
activities possessed deeper, or more permanent, intellectual interests. 
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Kuhlen (1941) administered the Pressey Interest-Attitude test (Pressey, 
Janncy, and Kuhlen, 1939; Pressey, 194^) and other instruments to 
representative samples of students at Ohio State University, and later 
retested some of them in the senior year. Scale validity was sometimes 
checked against large numbers of anonymous ratings obtained from 
subjects’ close acquaintances. Kuhlen concluded that interests had 
broadened during college, especially in the case of women, and that 
there had been a sloughing off of early “disajiprovals.” He asks a sig- 
nificant (piestion, “Has there occurred an increased appreciation of 
human cjualities?” From subsequent research the answer is very likely 
yes. 

In a study by Arsenian (1943) before the war, conflicts over changes 
in religious attitudes were lound to be extensive in men at Springfield 
College. A decline during college in the religious values mean score 
of the Allport- Vernon instrument was observed, the change being 
greater for students in some majors (health and physical education) 
than in others (social science majors). Arsenian noted that the change 
was away from formal, ritualistic, dogmatic belief to a more tolerant, 
humane, social belief. Three-fourths ol the students thought that their 
attitudes on religion had changed during college, and upon furthcT 
inquiry the others were also found to be aware of unresolved religious 
conflicts. In the study by Nelson (193H) freshmen were more lavorably 
disposed toward religion than were older students; Ireshmen were 
more likely to indicate that they went to church and believed in (iod. 

In sum, researches on attitudes and values carried out prior to the 
end of World W^ar II showed that, in genc?ral, stiulcnts in college 
changed in the direction of greJtter liberalism and sophistication in 
their political, social, and religious outlooks. 'I'liere was also evidence 
of broadening interests during the college years. 

Recent and contemporary studies. Undoubtedly the most prominent 
work in recent years on the topic of changes in attitudes and values 
during the college years has been Jacob's (1957) survey ol recent and 
ongoing investigations. Jacob reports, pp. 1-3, that there is a profile of 
values which holds for 75 to 80^/ of all American college students. 'Fhe 
current student generation are “gloriously contented” in their presen* 
activity and in their outlook toward the future. They are “unabashedly 
self-centered,” aspiring above all to material gratifications for themselves 
and their families. Though conventionally middle-class they have an 
“easy tolerance of diversity” and arc ready to live in a society without 
racial, ethnic, or income barriers. The traditional moral virtues, such 
as sincerity, honesty, and loyalty are highly valued, but there is little 
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inclination to censor laxity, which students consider to be widespread. 
A need for religion is generally recognized, but students do not expect 
religious beliefs to govern daily decisions. Rather they expect that 
these decisions will be socially deternnned. The general tendency is to 
be “dutifully responsive toward government,” but there is little inclina- 
tion to contribute voluntarily to the public' welfare or to seek an in- 
fluential role in public affairs. “Students by and large set great stock 
in college in general and in their own college in particular,” vocational 
preparation and skills and experience in social relations being regarded 
as the greatest benefits of ('ollege education. Jacob went on to report 
that there were few significant changes in values during the college 
years, and that among the few changes that could be noted the most 
striking were in the direction of greater conformity with the prevailing 
profile. 

Jacob's book has been criticized from a number of different ]X)iiUs 
of view. Riesman (njfjH) comments, for example, on the generally un- 
diflerentiated cjuality of Jacob’s summaries. Studies that are on 
sound ground methodologically ate not distinguished from those 
that are much less defensible; findings based on male students arc 
treated as if they held lor women as well, or vice versa. Riesman 
thinks that Jacob’s view of students may be overly censorious. “Mate- 
rialistic” is perhaps too strong a teim to apply to individuals who are 
not seeking great w’ealth or powtT but instead wish to be left alone to 
live a family-centered life in one of our attractive suburbs. Riesman 
also notes that Jacob’s emphasis on uniformity among college graduates 
probably tends to obscure the hicl that college's make some difference, 
lor college graduates differ in impoitanl wa)s horn the noncollege 
elements of the population, even though these differences may not be 
marked. Webster (i<j58) found, in agreement with a few jircviotis 
studies, that students became more heterogeneous in attitudes during 
attendance at college, although the absence of a control group did not 
rule out the possibility that even more divc^rsity might cleveloj) in some 
nonc'ollege gre^ups. The general effect of Jacob’s work has been valua- 
ble, especially because, as liaiton (195c)) noted, it has served to high- 
light a number of very important research jiioblems. 

Actually, recent studies of particulai attitudes and values have 
shown changes resembling those reported before 1915. Plant (i95fib), 
for example, using the E scale — a measure of ethnic prejudice or 
ethnocentrism (Adorno et al., 1950) — compared students who withdrew' 
voluntarily from San Jose State College with those who remained in 
school. The groups were initially matched on intelligence and ethno- 
centrism. Over a two-year period students wdio remained in college 
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became significaiuly less ethnocentric in attitude, while those who 
withdrew did not. Apparently, education can diminish ethnocentric 
altitudes in students — if they decide to remain in college — an observa- 
tion in agreement with that of Stern (Chapter 21). Subsequently, Plant 
(1958a) found college seniors to be considerably less ethnocentric than 
they had been as freshmen, a finding that agrees with results from the 
research at Vassar (Webster, 1956). 

Religious crises, or disillusionments, with consequent value changes 
of the kind described by Arsenian before the war, arc actually still 
fairly common in college students today. In most institutions iresh- 
men are confronted for the first time with a wide range of prolessed 
religious beliefs and disbeliefs, and with a variety ol seemingly dis- 
parate moral practices. I'hey naturally compare the values of peers 
and faculty with those of parents, sometimes without much delibera- 
tion, but often with some misgivings. In a longitudinal study now be- 
ing carried out at the Center for the Study of Higher Education, Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship winners attending a wide variety ol colleges 
were asked about their need to believe in a religion, their opinion 
about the emphasis that should be placed on teaching religion in col- 
lege, and how their religious attitudes had changed since entering col- 
lege. Response alternatives possible for most of the questions ranged 
from definite agreement to definite disagreement. The first question 
was, “Do you [personally feel that you need to believe in some sort of 
religious faith?” 'Lhe proportions of affirmative responses for 395 men 
and 175 women, attending a wide variety of institutions, varied irom 
year to year as follows: 



Men 

Women 

At time of entrance 

88% 

y'% 

By end ol fresh man year 

70% 

7 (i% 

By end of sophomore year 

61% 

74% 

By end of junior year 

51% 

69% 


Evidently the decrease in positive responses continues for the three 
years, but it apjpcars to be leveling oft in the case of the women. When 
the data for men in various major programs are cxamineil, the trends 
are similar to that for the total group. There are exceptions, however; 
engineers change least, and humanities majors (who start with a larger 
proportion professing a need to believe) change most. A large change 
also occurs in the case of women studying in the humanities. 

Responses to this and other questions about religion make it clear 
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that there is a sizeable iriinority of these highly able students who 
change their religious altitudes during three years of college. 'Fhere is 
a decreasing need for religious faith, especially among men, and a 
lessened belief that colleges should teach religious values. Changes 
appear to be related both to academic major and to the sex of the 
respondents. 

Further findings from the study of National Merit Scholars may be 
of interest, because they are contcmj>orary students who are quite 
homogeneous in ability; all groups have nearly the same high mean 
scholastic aptitude test scores. Results continue to support the general 
finding that students become more liberal during college. For exam- 
[)lc, data appear below ior the question, “Should the government pro- 
vide medical and dental care for citizens who cannot afford such 
services?" 


End of End of 

E'reshinan Year Junior Year 



Ves 

No 

Yes 

No 

Kugiiiccring — nic*n 

r>fi% 

29 % 

479;- 

■18% 

Maiheniaiic.s — men 

55% 

•9'% 


"% 

Mumanities — incii 

57'/{ 

58%. 

1V/f 

22% 

lluinanities — wom(*n 

5‘>% 

sn'/> 


26%', 


For the enginc?ering students there was a significant shift from posi- 
tive to negative, but lor the mathematics and humanities majors the 
signifuanl change is in the opposite direction. This shows that stu- 
dents of very similar ability may change attitudes in opposite direc- 
tions dining college, but w'hether this is due mostly to the kinds of 
students who enter the diflcnent programs, or mainly to variations in 
the influence of the different curricula, cannot be decided from these 
data. 

When asked how they would vole if they were old enough, 30% of 
these able young persons checked “Republican," about “Demo- 

crat," and about 50% “Independent." After tw'o years the humanities 
.majors reduced their Republican vote considerably — for men the 
change was mostly to Democratic, for w'omen, to Independent. Many 
mathematics majors who previously had checked Republican also 
shifted to the Independent category. 

In agreement with previous studies, some of these gifted students 
were therefore found to change their expressed attitudes during two 
years at college, and most change appeared to be in a liberal direction. 
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Humanities majors apparently changed the most, followed by male 
mathematics majors. The amount and direction of change is some- 
times related to academic major, and the notion that educational ex- 
periences during the two years are contributing to the change cannot 
be ruled out. 

Of course, it is hard to compare contemporary studies in the realm 
of j)olitical attitudes with studies carried out 25 or years ago; times 
and issues change, and so do the words used to stand for particular 
positions and programs (sec Freedman, Chapter 25). Vet it seems safe 
to conclude that today’s students, like those of the Thirties and Forties, 
become more “liberal” in the sense of being more sophisticated and 
independent in their thinking, and placing greater value upon in- 
dividual freedom and well-being. Liberalism in religion, and tolerance 
of ethnic differences, would appear to have much the same meaning 
today as in the recent past. 

Perha[)s the major feature of recent and contemporary studies, as 
distinguished from the earlier studies discussed above, is that they have 
been directed to more generali/ed tendencies in the personality, tend- 
encies conceived as underlying and integrating particular attitudes 
and values. In an interesting study by Heath (1958, 1959), diflerential 
progress in college was reported for three types of students. Ovcjr 2000 
interviews, plus many group discussions, were recorded in a longitu- 
dinal study of a representative sample of 3(1 men during their years at 
Princeton. I'hc subjects were classified on an impulse-control dimen- 
sion, and also according to their degree of involvc^ment with work and 
with people. Students varied in impulse-control from moody, spon- 
taneous “plungers” (N = 8), to- the achievement-oriented “hustlers” 
(N = 9) and stable, noncommiited subjects (N = 19). It is interesting 
that the last group were relatively numerous; they showed more move- 
ment than the other groups during college, however, in the direction 
of genuine increased involvement with work and people. Heath ob- 
serves that the three types responded best to different educational 
treatments. 

At Vassar College, similar dimensions for measuring the expression 
of impulses and certain aspects of ego functioning and development 
(Webster, Sanford, and Freedman, 1957) were also devised in order 
to obtain optimum descriptions of women students. It may be sig- 
nificant that the indcpendenl uiili/ation of these rather similar dimen- 
sions began in both studies during the subjects’ second year in college. 
Heath's developmental involvement dimension may emphasize the 
gradual increase of ego control to a greater degree than do the Vassar 
measures which, in certain other ways, are similar to it. 
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In the research at Vassar College it was planned to emphasize such 
personality characteristics as intellectual lunctioning and achieve- 
ment, authoritarianism (and its opposites), masculinity-Iemininity, and 
psychological health (Sanford, 1956a, 1958). It was possible to obtain 
measures of these characteristics — in some cases through carrying out 
a special program ol test development. VVe will present some data 
obtained by using a number of scales, so brief descriptions of them 
are necessary. 

Social Maturity, Low-scorers are authoritarian, compulsive, rigid, 
j>unitive, submissive lo power, conveniioiial, cynical, anti-intel- 
lectual, and emotionally suppressed, lligh-scorers are lelatively 
free of these characi eristics. I'he scale provided a measure of au- 
thoritarianism that was less ideological than ihe original F scale 
(Adorno et al., 1950; Webster, Sanford, and Freedman, 1955). 

Impulse Expression, High-scorers, in (oniiasi to low-scorers, have a 
greater readiness to express impulses, or to seek gratification ol 
them in overt action or in conscious feeling and attitude. High- 
scorers are usually dominant, aggre.ssive, autonomous, exhibition- 
istic, and express interests in sex, excitement, and change (San- 
ford, Webster, and Freedman, 1957). 

Developmental Status, A scale made up of attitude items that dis- 
tinguish younger from older studeirts. In a sense such items reflect 
development from the freshman to the senior yeai — hence the 
name. High-storers (seniors) in compaiison with low-scorers (liesh- 
men) are flexible and uncompulsive, irnpunitive toward persons 
but critical of the institutional authority of family, slate, or reli- 
giem; high-scoiers are also inti aceptive, nonconforming, free of 
cynicism, realistic, and mature in interests. Content from the two 
prc\ious scales also appcMirs in this scale. 

Dominance and Confidence, lligh-scorers endorse items avowing 
social confidence, impertir liability, and ability to lead. In an 
assessment study ol Vassar alumnae in the age range .p) to 45. 
low-scorers were fouird to be more troubled and less self-confident 
than high-scoring subjects. 

Repression and Suppression. One kind of subject, in responding to 
items in a personality inventoiy, will tend, often cjiiite uncon- 
sciously, to reject (answer “false” to) a disproportionately large 
number of statements which seem inexact, peculiar, or unconven- 
tional because he has a strong need to present himself in a “favora- 
ble” light; while another subject will do just the opposite, that is, 
he will endorse many such items, which collectively give an ini- 
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prcssion of iiiiprudcnce, uiuc)nvciition;iliiy. ;incl lack of inliibi- 
tion. 'The first subject is a high-scorer on Repression and Sup- 
pression, the second a low-scorer. I'he “realistic*’ place to score 
on this scale is therefore near the mean. 

Social Inicgraliou. High-scorers are likely to be quite conventional 
and free of symptoms of social alienation; low-scorers usually feel 
that they are unhappy social isolates. 

Masculine Role. High-scorers are usually active persons with inter- 
ests and attitudes characteristic of men in our culture; low-scorers 
are, on the contrary, more passive, acquiescent, and conventionally 
feminine. 

The data of I’able i illustrate well some typical differences that dis- 
tinguish older fiom younger college women. At the same lime some 
rather striking institutional differences between two leading liberal 
arts colleges can be observed. ^ The freshmen from the two colleges are 
very different on some of these measures; for example, test ratios of 8.7, 
5.fi, and — for the differences on Developmental Status, Social 
Maturity and Repression and Suppression, respectively, are easily sig- 
nificant. 

Obtained means for Bennington freshmen in Table 1 on Social 
Maturity, Developmental Status, and Impulse Expression are greater 
than the corresponding means for Vassar seniors; yet the means at 
Bennington increase over classes, so that senior means still exceed the 
corresponding Vassar senior means. In both schools the older students 
are more developed, mote mature, and more free to express impulses 
than the younger students; yet the differences between colleges are 
alsc^ impressive. Senicjrs Irom the two colleges do not differ significantly 
on Dominance and Confidence; and Bennington seniors are the highest 
of any group on both Masculine Role and on Repression and Suppics- 
sion. It seems reasonable, iherefoie, to infer that the other high scores 
of Bennington students arc not achieved at the cost of either a decrease 
in prudence or a retrogression tej a more conventional or passively fem- 
inine role. 

The results in Table 1 support the view that differing public images 
attract different students to the two colleges, and that the differences 
persist despite developmental processes which lead students in both 
schools in the same direction — which is one of less conservatism, in- 
creased tolerance for individual differences, and more freedom to ex- 
press impulses. 

* The data for RcMinington students were provided through the couitcsy of Dr. 
Howard Smith, formerly of Reniiington Lollegc, now with Ruliier, Ilihlcr, and 
Rcplogle, Toronto, and President William C. Fels of Bennington College. 
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Tabic 1 . Means and Standard Deviations of Rcnninp;ton and Vassar Students 
on the Scales of the Vassar College Attitude Inventory 



Vassar 

Reniiiligton Bennington 

Benn. 

Benn. 

Vassar 


fresh UK' n 

freshmen 

sophomores )iiniors 

seniors 

seniors 

Social Maturity 

mean 

82.13 

94.08 

97.88 

98..18 

10.1.86 

92.99 

s.d. 

*.5- *5 

*13.80 

12.90 

1 1.20 

1 2.70 

15.01 

Dcvrloprii c. n tnl Sta 1 us 

mean 23-57 

36.26 

39-57 

4 1.60 

41.6.1 

.34.7^^ 

s.d. 

9-5«3 

9-53 

10.10 

8.96 

10.20 

1 1 .01 

Impulse Exp) ession 

mean 

O-'z 

. 56()2 

60.80 

61.79 

58.18 

5 1 .86 

s.d. 

•5-57 

18.80 

0 

00 

1(1.30 

l-l.-lo 

16.79 

Domiuanre and 

CoupdeiKC 

mean 

53.86 

.53-28 

5<>-49 

.5.5-98 

.57* M 

51-7« 

s.d. 

I 3.0(1 

10.20 

12.15 

1 1 .80 

12.80 

13.1 1 

Social lntcg)ation 

mean 

78.08 

(>8.22 

66.55 

fi9-7.5 

75-31 

76.96 

s.d. 


15.80 

17.30 

15.80 

14.00 

'3-7-1 

Hcpressioji aud 

Suppression 

mean 

po.io 

79.68 

81.01 

83-37 

95-58 

90.62 

s.d. 

22.(17 

22.90 

2 1 .90 

23.70 

22.30 

20.85 

Masculine Hole 

mean 

37-<>y 

38-!)2 

40.08 

39-5" 

12.31 

39-32 

s.d. 

(1,87 

7-«3 

6.1 1 

8-73 

7.07 

7-«9 

Total N 

321 

5‘> 

5* 

-19 

5» 

197 


Tables 2 and $ ronlaiii data from an experiment in testing and from 
one replication, respectively, carried out at Vassar College as a part 
of the general research program. Despite the small size ol these random 
samples, the trends are clear: test-reiest difference scores are significant, 
and they increase in magnitude with time spent in college.^ When 
plotted, using time as the abscissa, the gains usually form a convex 

® Other Vassar scale scores are not included in Tables 2 and 3 because tliere was 
no theory which held that the> should change during college. pAcepl for small first- 
year dilTcrciucs on Repression and Suppression, and on Masculine Role, other 
change's observed were in fact negligible. 
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Table s. 

A romparisoii of tcst-retest norms for a random sample of each of three Vassar 
Collej^e freshman classes — each tested as freshmen during the first week of 
the college semester and with retesting taking place at the end of the fresh- 
man year for om* group, the sophomore year for the second group, and the 
junior year for the third group. The scales include; 3 Vassar scales (IE: Im- 
pulse Expression, DS: Developmental Status, and SM; Social Maturity), Ex 
(Elexibility) from the California Personality Inventory, Pd (Psychopathic 
Deviate) from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, and E (Au- 
thoritarianism) and E (Ethnocentrism) from the Public Opinion Survey. 

EVeshmen 57-58 EVeshmen 56-57 EYeshmen 55-56 
Retested Retested Retested 

asEreshmeii as Sophomores as Juniors 




N = 

54 

N = 

55 

N = 

53 

Scale 


X 

s.d. 

X 

s.d. 

X 

s.d. 

IE 

rest 

12-33 

1 1 .5 1 

44.20 

14.14 

42.98 

11.60 


Retest 

-18.57 

'.3-77 

52.20 

16.71 

.53-32 

14.25 

DS 

lest 

23.68 

8..ti 

26.60 

9-47 

26.00 

7.47 


Retest 

29.8 1 

10.18 

34-5' 

9-25 

36.34 

8.44 

SM 

I’cst 

8,1.22 

'-1-7.5 

8.1.27 

*4-75 

85.26 

10.83 


Retest 

89-7-1 

16.36 

95.07 

14.15 

96.38 

11.58 

Ex 

Test 

12.37 

# 

3-97 

12.07 

3.90 

1 1.72 

2.96 


Retest 

12..16 

3-99 

M-35 

3.36 

13.70 

3.22 

Pel 

Test 

1 6.96 


13.58 

4-23 

14.87 

2-93 


Retest 

16.83 

■1-34 

1 6.78 

4.08 

16.70 

4.20 

E 

lest 

1 18.31 

MK59 

104.27 

24.25 

109.56 

18.48 


Retest 

105.48 

22.02 

94 05 

22.49 

95.60 

21 -.33 

E 

l>st 

.58.3.H 

18.83 

49.61 

i6.21 

48.62 

14.1 1 


Retest 

53.83 

19.20 

47 3' 

>5-29 

4.5-9* 

16.63 


decelerating curve, showing that greater changes occur during the 
earlier part of college careers. 

Included in the regular test batteries used at Vassar were the well- 
known Ethnocentrism, or E scale, and the ¥ scale for measuring 
authoritarianism, or anti-democratic trends (Adorno ct al., 1950). 
Without exception there were always large decreases in mean scores 
on these characterislics between the freshman and senior years. 'I'he 
personality syndrome now known as authoritarianism constitutes a 
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Tabic 3 . 

A replication of the experiment of I'able 2. A comparison of test-retest stores 
for a rantlom sample of each of three Vassar Clollesc freshman classes— eat h 
testeil as freshmen during the first week of the tollege semester and witlt re- 
testing taking plate at the and of the Ircshman year for one group, the sojtho- 
more year for the setotid groiii>, and the jiinior year lor the third group. The 
.scales inthitic: 3 Vassar stales (IK: Impulse Kxpression, DS: Developmental 
Statu.s, and .S.VI: Social Mattirity). Kx (Flexibility) from the California Person- 
ality Inventory, Pd (Psythopathic Deviate) from the Minnesota Miiltiphasic 
Personality Inventory, and F (Authoritaiianisin) and K (Ktlinocentrism) from 
the Public Opinion Suncy. 




Freshmen 58-59 

Freshmen 57-58 

Fresh men 56-57 



Retested 

Retested 

Retested 



as Freshmen 

as .Sophomores 

as liiniois 
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O2 
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14.01 
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DS 
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34.88 
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SM 
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88.02 
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Retest 

93 * » 

if).;{2 

91-1 ' 

14.44 

91-27 

1 6.62 

Fx 
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1 1.29 

.I.O3 

1 1 .63 

3-74 

*>•19 

. 3 -. 5 h 


Rei(\st 

12.27 

1.27 

13.70 
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12.64 

3.64 

Pci 

lest 


.H-M 

16,46 

3.81 

14.81 

3.61 


Retest 

15.O0 

.n-'ifi 

17.27 

4.87 

16.12 

4.27 

F 

Test 

I 1.1.27 

26.10 

»>3-.51 

21.47 

I02.8‘^ 

2 1-31 


Retest 

iOcl.85 

24.10 

97-16 

21.87 

94.21 

24.18 

E 

Test 

51E5 

20.12 

is 

ts 

20.23 

50. 1 7 

18.87 


Retest 

,52 -ai 

18.27 

50.68 

>»-9.') 

.14.10 

16.95 


particular failure of maturity about which I here is available a large 
amount of convincing research of a cjuantitative type (Sanford, Chap- 
ter 6 and i<)5bb). Persons with high F scores have been described as 
anti-intellectual by a number ol investigators. If it is true, as it appears 
to be, that many college Ireshmen are anti-intellectual, then the study 
of authoritarianism in college students should be of value in educa- 
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tionnl research. The fact that many high-scorers at Vassar were change- 
able, to the extent that lar(rr decreases occurred in their F scores dur- 
ing college, while others did not change at all, merits further study. 
It appears from interviews that in a few authoritarians the earlier fixa- 
tions arc so severe as to prevent a significant decrease in F scores dur- 
ing college. 

Vassar students were also studied by means of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (Hathaway and McKinley, 1951), a lest 
designed to measure the type and degree of psychopathology in 
the personality. A consistent trend is for seniors to be higher than 
freshiiicii on the following scales: Hypochondriasis, Depression, Hys- 
teria, Psychopathic Deviate, Schi/ophrenia, and Mania. ('Fhe K, or 
Suppressor, Scale score does not differ significantly.) In short, seniors 
subscribed more frctjucntly than Ireshmen to statements indicating 
psychological or physical disturbances and instability (Webster, 195!); 
Freedman, 1960b). 

Three of the Vassar scales. Social Maturity, Impulse Expression, and 
Developmental Status, have also been administered at a variety of 
other women’s colleges, lor example, a Negro college in the South, a 
Catholic college in Canada, and an Eastern women’s college that 
differed somewhat Iroiii Vassar, and in all cases the kiiuls ol trends 
lound were similar to those found at Vassar. There are impressive 
intercollege differences, but whatever the initial freshmen means may 
be, the students subsequently gain in scoies during college. 

The theoretical implication of the findings disdissed above is that 
there are systematic personality changes going on, at least in college 
women, around the age of 17 or 18; and that the develojmienial 
changes during this period of late adolescence entail certain regulari- 
ties in the way problems and conflicts arc met ami resolved. Fhe Center 
for the Study ol Higher Education at the University of (California is 
currently studying these kinds ol changes, plus changes on a number 
of new but related dimensions, for both men and women who attend 
several kinds of colleges and universities (Webster and Heist, 1959). 
The results should be of interest both to psychologists and to educa- 
tors. 


RESEARCH ON THE DETERMINATION OF 
PERSONALITY CHANGE IN COLLEGE 

All the studies discussed above have had to do with the presence or 
absence — and with the amount — of change in particidar characteristics 
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of students during their coJlege years. We turn now to a consideration 
of some of the conditions of change, as revealed by studies that have 
focused upon the effects of different kinds of college environments 
and different features of the educational process. Earlier chapters of 
this book have given attention to the effects of student society and 
culture, of the college climate as a whole, ol different kinds of leach- 
ing and curricula, of different major programs. We shall not under- 
take to summari/c all that has gone belore; rather we shall bring to- 
gelher representative published researches that bear upon the deter- 
mination of change in college, together with some interpretations. 

The study of students at Bennington College by Newcomb (1943) 
was the first to relate expressed attitude change, in any systematic 
way, to both the initial values ol students and to the social and aca- 
demic values of the college as a community. Students as a group be- 
came less conservative during college, but maintained fairly well their 
relative positions within classes as conservatives or nonconservatives. 
Certain “response set” effects were noted, supporting Hunter’s obser- 
vation that seniois arc likely to be more cautious or critical; for ex- 
ample, Bennington seniors were more likely to disagree with conserva- 
tive statements than to agree with nonccjiiservative statements. Attitude 
change was only weakly related to choice of major, but was strongly 
d(!pendent upon coinmunily relationships. Active community partici- 
pation and lack of conservatism were positively related; both were 
prestigclul and popular. Students known to be interested in public 
affairs wx^rc highly nonconservative, which may to some extent have 
been a function of the times. Since the students viewed the com- 
munity as noncoiiscrvative, negativism towaid the community was as- 
sociated with conservatism, wdiich is contrary to wdiat can be observed 
in many communities. Newcomb believed that nonconservative social 
attitudes were developed at Bennington piimaiily by those who were 
both capable and desirous of cordial relations with community mem- 
bers. 

Newcomb (loiff) also showed that the process of acquiring and re- 
taining information on a controversial matter is related to the process 
by which an attitude toward it is acciuired, and that attitudes ol others. 
That is, a Icxal attitude climate, w\\\ be involved. It would be difficult 
to find a topic of greater relevance to education. Newcomb's work 
initiated a new trend in studies of college students; subsecjuently, it 
was essential not only to measure changes in students, but to study 
in more detail potential determinants of change that could be isolated, 
not only in the personalities of students, but in the social dynamics ol 
the college community as well. 
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Newcomb has discussed in Chapter 13 the conditions of influence 
by student peer groups, and Bushnell (Chapter 14) and Hughes, 
Becker, and Geer (Chapter 15) have shown in concrete instances how 
attitudes and values are affected by membership in such groups. The 
Vassar research has so far not yielded findings on the relations be- 
tween changes in scores on personality scales and different kinds of 
experiences in the student society, but concerning the impact of the 
student culture as a whole, Freedman (1956, p. 14) has written that it 

“is the prime educational force at work, for assimilation into 

the student society is the foremost concern of most new students," 
and “academic aims and processes of the C>)llcgc are in large measure 
transmitted to incoming students or mediated for them by the pre- 
dominant student culture." 

I'here was a small bin relatively distinct subculture at Vassar made 
up of students successfully undergoing psychotherapy (Nixon, 1960; 
Freedman, igfiob; Webster, 1956). Fhesc students differed consistently 
from their classmates in being more disturbed, but at the same time 
they were less authoritarian and more free to express impulses. I'hese 
kinds ol differences indicated that students entering psychotherapy 
were in general more like seniors than like freshmen, both in attitude 
and in the amount ol personality disturbance experienced, and that 
experience in psychotherapy was favorable to ediuaiional develop- 
ment. In larger institutions, psychotherapy patients may not form 
as distinct a group. 

A few other studies have emphasized the relationships between the 
student and the faculty subcultures. Hammond (1959) related survival 
in an engineering program to conformity of students to faculty ex- 
pectations. For example, seniors showed less concern than freshmen 
with security in terms of money, but more concern with service to 
society and with personal status, which were also more accc|jiablc 
values to the faculty. 

Jervis and Congdon (195H) compared faculty rankings of nine edu- 
cational objectives with those of students at the University of New 
Hampshire, and found there were marked discrepancies. For example, 
faculty ranked “intellectual growth" first in importance, while stu- 
dents placed it fourth; students put “vocational preparation" in first 
place. “Informal intellectual activity" with peers and “student-faculty 
relationships" were ranked last by students, while faculty prefcrretl 
least “the degree" and “social growth." Another disconcerting finding 
was that senior goals, when compared with those of freshmen, failed 
to show any closer agreement with the faculty objectives. 

As reported in Chapter 17, changes on various personality measures 
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that take place between the freshman and the senior years at Vassar 
tend not to be associated with a course of study or a field of concentra- 
tion. On the other hand, in ihc study of National Merit Scholarship 
winners described above there were interesting differences among the 
various major groups. For example, the tendency to value religion less 
the longer one stayed in college was greater among men in physics, 
mathemalics, and the humanities than among men in other majors. 

It may be that the different results are a function of the size and 
general organization of the institutions involved. At relatively small 
liberal arts colleges there may be a kind of pervasive college culture 
which somewhat uniformly affects all students, regardless of their field 
of study. I'his is not so likely to be the case, however, at larger in- 
stitutions with separate schools in business administration, engineer- 
ing. liberal arts, and the like. It seems reasonable to assume that each 
school within the institution would possess a somewhat different cul- 
ture or intellectual climate that would affect students differently, at 
least in some ways. Results reported by Thistlethwaite (1959a) support 
this interpretation. 

From Chapter 8 it can be seen that variations in teaching method 
often have resulted in only negligible differences in academic progress. 
Recent research suggests that some of the different methods may be 
more effective il allowances are made for differences in students' 
personality characteristics, for c?xample, Graves (1958) repotted dif- 
lerential achievement in some University of Michigan siudents, also 
known to differ on the dimensions ol security-insecurity, introversion- 
extroversion, and some other measures. Stern and his colleagues (Chap- 
ter 21) have demonstrated differing rates of progress of authoritarians 
and nonaiithcnitarians under dilhnent educational programs, and 
Dressel and his colleagues (1958, pp. ihg, 220, 232-2.11) have reported 
similar findings. Funkenstein, King, and Droleite (1957) were able to 
classify Harvard students according to their ability to master stress, as 
induced in experimental situations; the ability to master stress was 
related to ego functicjning, measured in a numbcT of ways, and there- 
fore to certain kinds of college achievement or failure. 

Earlier investigators sometimes expressed the view that changes in 
•attitudes or values, 01 lack of such change, might be mostly a function 
ol the particular college at which the study was conducted. McConnell 
and Heist (Chapter 5), Heist (1960), and Stern (Chapter 21) have de- 
scribed the great diversity which exists, on many characteristics, among 
entering freshmen; they have noted that colleges necessarily vary 
greatly, if only because of these large differences in the kinds of stu- 
dents they admit. Clark (1959) emphasized that the public image of 
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the college is a powerful device for determining who will apply for ad- 
mission. The social ideology of an institution, since it is a significant 
part of this image, may therefore lead to the admission of predom- 
inantly liberals or conservatives, changers or nonchangers, and so 
on. Jacob (1957) thought that significant changes in values, if any, 
would jnobably be confined to a few rather special libeial arts institu- 
tions possessing distinctive climates. From the above observations it 
would appear that both the distinctive climates and the students who 
change significantly might be due largely to the kinds of students ad- 
mitted to colleges. The studies by Thistlethwaite (1959a, 1959b) also 
appear to support this view. 

There have been a few studies of differences among colleges in 
respect to their power to induce change in the attitudes and values of 
their students. Brown and Bystryn (1956), for example, studied changes 
in authoritarianism in Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish students in 
three colleges: a Catholic liberal arts college for women, a nondenom- 
i national liberal arts college for women, and a large Eastern coeduca- 
tional university. There were average decreases in authoritarianism 
at both the liberal arts colleges but not at tlie university. The diftcr- 
ences in authoritarianism between ireshmen and seniors were greatest 
for the Jewish minority group members attending the small nondc- 
nominational liberal arts college for women. The authors suggest 
that the Jewish minority group in the college for which the differeme 
was greatest may have been especially challenged by the need to 
change, since mosl of them were not in fact minoiity group members 
in their ptecollege communities; they would therefore need to assim- 
ilate the social ideology represented by the college to a greater degree 
in the attempt to identify with a new in-group. 

Lazure (1959) compared the kinds of changes observed in Vassal 
students with those observed in girls attending French-Canadian Cath- 
olic colleges. The differences seemed to depend mostly upon differences 
in the role-expectations for educated women in the two cultures. T he 
Catholic Canadian role is rather clearly defined, and there are specific 
ideas about what constitutes acceptable or unacceptable behavior. 
Vassar's attempt to offer many choices of a way of life induces more 
conflict and arouses more inhibitory reactions; consequently, less per- 
sonality disturbance is observed to develop among Canadian students. 

Webster (1958) compared women students from three colleges — 
Vassar, Beirut College for Women, and a Southern Negro College — 
on the Developmental Scale described above. Ah hough the freshman- 
senior difference was in the expected direction for each of the three 
samples, it was significant only for the Vassar sample. After considering 
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variations in the test reliabilities lor numerous groups, Webster con- 
cluded that the Arab students and the Southern Negro students would 
probably express “rebellious independence” (the general factor in the 
scale) somewhat differently than Vassar students. 

The writers have interviewed students for several years at a num- 
ber of different kinds of colleges. Very few entering Ireshincn at resi- 
dential colleges are apathetic towartl their new experiences, including 
their academic work. In fact, it is easy to be misled into believing 
that nearly all of them will, within a lew years, develop and change 
in important and lundamenial ways. Fcr example, it is easy to im- 
agine that many of these students will become scholars, articulate 
critics of the culture, aiul enlightened individualists who are more con- 
cerned with personal principles and social problems than with social 
acceptability or status. Of course, a lew do appear to develop ip this 
way. Jn speculating why the majority do 7iot change as expected, it 
is necessary to turn for explanaticm, not only to the college sitintion 
and the educational experience it has provided, but also to the pre- 
college histories ol individual students. 

We need not elaborate on the diversity of social background factors 
among entering students. Some are, of course, from families of greater 
wealth, or education, or status than others, and some have had more 
extensive experiences than others in living away from home. These 
kinds of lac tors may be very impoitanl, but for the most part they 
seem to be less fiindaruerital, for purposes of understanding subsecjuent 
educational development, tlian certain psychological characteristics 
(which, however, arc not independent ol background). Research re- 
veals that most new students arc enthusiastic about ccdlege experience, 
but (hat very lew have developed those j)sychological characteristics 
that will peimil them the necessary freedom within the college cul- 
ture, and within the larger culture, to become seriously committed to 
iniellectual and esthetic problems. As a result, lew will become in- 
terested in learning lor its own sake. For example, few students liave 
the kind of personal autonomy, or indei)endcncc, c^r even, perhaps, the 
scKial alienation that i)ermits them to elder lor long their voca- 
tional or marital aims in the interest of following other pursuits. The 
.majority of students soon foiego experimentation wdth roles, and any 
(piesticjiiing of basic values, in order to secure as soon as possible a 
relatively definite plan lor the work of the future. 

Rut this pervasive caution may be due in part to the ab.sence of 
c.adlict during the prccollcgc years. Freedman (loOob) reported that, 
contrary to generally accepted theory, there was little evidence that 
adolescence had been a time of strife or rebelliousness for the majority 
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of Vassal* students. In lact, the most common “crises" during the period 
of attendance at secondary school had been occasional worries about 
acceptance by peers. Otlier observers have also noted tliis fact about 
contemporary adolescents (Kuhlen, igho; Stone and Church, 1957), 
and it may be that today, in contrast to earlier periods, certain develop- 
mental changes of adolescence are attenuated by deferment. For 
example, some of the disturbance that developed in Vassar students 
seemed (piiie “classically” adolescent, in that it was due to temporary 
failures of ego control over impulses. 

The period ol late adolescence, and of attendance at college, is 
normally marked by diversification and intensification of interests 
(Strong, 1943; iVlatieson, 1955). But interests of young persons are 
significantly influenced by experiences related to the interests. Dressel 
(1951) observed that the stability over time that has been observed 
for certain interest pat terns may be largely due to lac k of experience 
in activities about which interests arc expressed. iXfatteson (r955; also 
see Dressel, 195^^, p. 1H7) reported that levels and patterns of interests 
changed for college studerrts as new exjrcrierKes became available, 
and that the selection of educatiorral objectives, for example, choice of 
major, was a “developmental process,” observable irr counseling. 

Attitudes that distinguish seniors from Ireshrncn also reflect the irr- 
creased experience of the older students, and in one study of interview 
data (Webster, 1956) the attitudes of those Ireshmen who recalled the 
most conflict and instability in the home, and who had been more 
independent socially, wxre more like the attitudes of seniors. Hunting- 
ton, Martin, and Fox (see Merton. 1957) have described how the de- 
velopment ol medical students’ attitudes is directly dependent upon 
exjicrience. Lehmann and Ikenberry (1959), in a study ol Michigan 
State University students, reported evidence that altitudes and values 
were alfectcd differentially by different tyjrcs ol experience. On the 
other hand, attitudes are often not aflecred by changes in inlormation, 
even though instructors may assume that they arc (Mayhew, 1958). 
It seems Irom this research that a logical aim of educaticjii would con- 
sist in increasing the opportunities tor diverse kinds ol new experi- 
ences. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

Undoubtedly it is no surprise to the majority of educators that a 
great many students pass through college without experiencing signif- 
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icant changes in basic values, or without becoming much involved in 
problems that interest teachers. The vast enterprise that is American 
iiighcr education today cherishes traditional cultural values, includ- 
ing vocational training, rewards for hartl work, and social adjustment; 
these have prevailed, often to the exclusion ol an interest in the in- 
tellectual and esthetic problems with which scientists and artists arc 
])reoccupicd. 

Nevertheless, even characteristics that are relatively stable and 
deeply embedded in personality arc somewhat modified during col- 
lege, and it is probably only a matter of time belorc we will know more 
about the way in which these changes are related . . to education, 
maturation, or just getting away from home . . (Mayhew, 
p. 230). Also, most educators believe that general education shoulil 
attempt to provide conditions that lavor the re-examination f)f at- 
titudes and values, and the development of new ones. Dissenters from 
this viewpoint are mostly parents who want college to emphasi/e 
adjustment and the actpiisiiion of skills, and students who view col- 
lege mainly as a channel to higher income or status. 

A number of recommendations can be made on the basis of the re- 
search that has been reviewetl. In most of the studies it can be seen 
that three kinds of problems have been superimposed; these concern 
the changing social conditions, the diversity of personality character- 
istics of students, and the educational programs and climates of col- 
leges. 

Historians, political scientists, and other social scientists should com- 
bine lorces to investigate the meaning ol certain central concepts of 
development that vary in meaning wdth social conditions. For ex- 
ample, we nt!ed to know more about the liberal izatic^n that usually 
lakes place in students during college, but that varies in meaning 
with variations in social climate. The same can be recommended for 
changes in religious values, which seem to occur universally, but 
which are at best poorly understood in varying cultural contexts. 
In addition to some of the studies reviewed in this chapter, there are 
a few others that seem pertinent to this problem, for example, the 
hook by Riesman (1950) and a report by McC^losky (1958). 

The investigation of student characteristics in any intensive way 
has hardly begun. Educators and the general public must be kept in- 
formed about the value of mental testing in this kind of research. In 
particular, the interpretation of data on attitudes naturally raises seri- 
ous questions in which verbal conventions and general ideologies arc 
important, as well as the psychodynamics of persons. 'Fhe centrality 
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of ideologies in personality will require much more specialized re- 
search, in order to improve our understanding of attitudes and attitude 
changes. 

New ways of conceptualizing interests, attitudes, and values should 
be explored (for example, see Weissman, 1958; and Dressel and May- 
hew, 1954). Improved testing methods for measuring a large variety of 
personality characteristics, are needed. Measures already known to be 
important for understanding develojmient, for example. Impulse Ex- 
pression and Social Maturity, shoidd be studied further, and the 
search for related measures should continue. 

Comparisons should be made of students who show much develop- 
mental change with those who show little or no change during college. 
And these comparisons should be included in a variety of research de- 
signs which allow for variations in educational atmospheres. 

Colleges should continue to experiment with their educational pro- 
grams. Research indicates that the role of experience in personality 
change is crucial, and educational programs tliat vary in the oppor- 
tunities provided for diverse kinds of experiences should be studied. 
Some effort should be made to involve faculty in research focused upon 
various kinds of evaluations of students, so that the limitations ol 
particular methods, for example, the use of course grades, will be 
better appreciated. Relationships between faculty and students shoidd 
be a topic for extensive research. In particular, it seems that differ- 
ential teaching methods have often produced c(]uivocal or insignificant 
results because personality differences among students and teachers 
have not been taken into account; here further research promises to 
bring some clarification. 

Educational research should make lull use of what is known in re- 
lated disciplines, for example, psychiatric counseling and industrial 
psychology. Perhaps the educational process can be improved along 
lines suggested by some of the newer methods of psychoiherapy, where 
maximum development is encouraged while dependence, or trans- 
ference, is largely avoided (see Wedge, 1958, Chapter 14; Nixon, 19(10; 
Farnsworth, 1957, P- 206). Industrial studies of organizational behavior 
have been sufliciently fruitful so that the principles that have 
emerged may also be of some value for understanding college sub- 
cultures (Argyris, 1957). 

Finally, the challenge to educators and personality theorists alike 
is to continue the search for principles of development that apply for 
college students under var)ing social climates and conditions. 

In this chapter we have discussed a number of kinds of changes 
that arc important for understanding personality growth and develop- 
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ment in college students, ft is obvious that not enough is known about 
these changes, or about how they are inter-related within the person- 
ality. Hut the studies that have been review^ed suggest that research 
of this nature can jrroduce much that is ol scicniific interest. At the 
same time there is every indication that continued research will in- 
crease our understanding of the educational process, to the advantage 
of higher education generally. 
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Studies of College Alumni 


I n the long run ihe best ev;ilu:ilion ol the meaning ol a college 
ediuation is likely to result Iroin studies ol alumni. What are 
college graduates like — five, ten, iweniy, and thirty years alter gradua- 
tion? I low have they been inllueiued by college experiences? I low do 
college graduates diflet liom high school graduates? How do they difler 
Irom individuals who have had but a year or two ol college? What 
diflerences exist among graduates ol vaiious kinds ol colleges, tor ex- 
ample, private vs. public, denominational vs. nonseciarian, large vs. 
small, coeducational vs. schools ol one sex? Knowlc‘dge ol such matters 
would, ol course, be ol great value in undeistancling what colleges 
do to and lor students and in lornuilating educational goals and pro- 
cedures. 

Unfortunately such studies are complex and not easily carried out. 
For example, how do we separate postcollege from undergraduate cx- 
peiiemes in accounting lor the cjualities of alumni? Social forces ol 
one decade may diitcr markedly Irom those ol another and contribute 
to differences among alumni that may be inaccurately attributed to the 
influence ol college experience. .Vgain, how do we know that the cjual- 
ities that distinguish college graduates from high school graduates may 
not be primarily functions ol the characteristics that lead high school 
.students to choose to go on to college in the first place? For example, 

A'o/r. 'rhe iTscarcIi roportctl in this chapter was siipporlecl in part by a con- 
tract with the United Stales omce of Kducation, Department of Health, Education, 
mul Welfare. 

riiis chaptci was completed while the writei was a Fellow at the C.enier tor Ad- 
vanced Study in Ihe lkha\ioial Sciences, Stanloid, California, and he wishes to take 
the opportunity to expiess his gialiliicle ioi the ideal woiking conditions alforded 
hy the Center. 
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i\ study oF WoHle and Smith (i95()) demonstrated that among high 
school graduates who do not go on to college as well as among those 
who do, rank in the graduating class and scores on intelligence tests 
are associated with income alter graduation. 

In the absence oF systematic theory concerned with changes in the 
personality or behavior oF adults, one is oFten at a loss as to just 
where to begin the study of college graduates. As we shall see, how- 
ever, enough work has been done to give us some valuable suggestions 
about how experiences oF the college years fit into the larger liFe pat- 
terns oF individuals and how the meaning and implications oF these 
experiences change with the times. 

Relevant literature. There have been few studies in this important 
area. Most of the empirical ones center on various gross sociological 
factors, such as the income of college graduates, the age at which 
they marry, or the number of children they have. 'Fhere are several 
studies, chiefly ones utili/ing cjuestionnaires, that assess such factors 
as the esthetic values of college graduates, their interests and opinions, 
and their attitudes tow'ard various aspects of theii college careers. Rare 
indeed are studies of the same people in college and again as alumni. 
I'here appears to be no study that evaluates the actual knowledge of 
alumni in various areas, something that might be assessed by achieve- 
ment tests comparable to those given undergraduates. (Considering the 
relative simplicity of the^design of such studies, it seems surprising 
that none has been carried out. 

Most of the prominent studies of alumni will be discussed below 
under appropriate topics. Theie are two books, however, which are 
quite extensive in coverage, and these will be described first. 

‘'They Went to College/* by C. Robert Pace (njli). Samples of 
the men and women who entered the University ol Minnesota in 1921, 
>925, 1928, and 1929 were surveyed by means of a 52-page (juestion- 
naire in 1937. About half of the subjects were graduates, the others 
having withdrawn prior to graduation. The questionnaire covered a 
wide variety of topics, such as work, income, family, recreation, and 
political opinions and activities. 

The general findings are consistent with those of Jacob's more re- 
cent Changing Values in College (1957). The lives of alumni were 
pretty much centered in the “private" sphere, with the family, work, 
and recreation as the predominant interests. The alumni voted, and 
were interested in governmental policies, but tended to be rather pas- 
sive politically. Intellectual and esthetic pursuits did not loom large in 
their lives, a fact which led Pace to suggest that “colleges may not be 
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producing the cultural values they so frequently claim/' I’lie chief 
difference between graduates and the people who dropped out of col- 
lege were in the vocational realm— the income of the graduates being 
somewhat higher and their reported job satisfaction somewhat greater. 
Otherwise, differences were inconsecjuential. Thus, for example, the 
level of reading matter was not appreciably higher for the graduates 
than for the “dropouts." 

y\ii interesting sidelight of Pace's study was the lact that “together- 
ness" in the home diil not seem so prevalent in 1937 as it became a 
decade or so later. Thus Pace says, . . women were doing riiost of 
the work, and worrying most about the majority of the problems, 
around the home." 

**TJiey Went to College** by Ernest tinvernann and Patricia Salter 
West (/ 95 -)- This book reported on (juestionnaire returns from 900.1 
respondents representing 1037 colleges. The data were obtained in 
1947. The study was designed originally to shed light on readers of 
Time maga/ine and was not intended to be a study ol college-educated 
people as such. Since most Time readers arc college educated, however, 
tlic tlata lent themselves readily to conversion to a study of the gen- 
vial state and activities of men and women who have attended college. 

Data from this study will be utilized in various of the sections to 
follow, hut a few ol the more interesting results or observations that 
do not fit into any of the topics to be discussed later will be noted here. 
Satisfaction with a college experience in general was almost universal. 
Ninety-eight per cent ol the lespondeiits would choose to gc.) to college 
again, were they reliving their lives, and 8.1% would choose the same 
college. This satisfaction did not hold, however, lor the general type 
of curriculum or course pursued in college, hr fact, this area was the 
focus of the greatest dissatisfaction with the college experience. In the 
matter of general vei'sus more specific kinds of education, 44^/ were 
satisfied with what they had had, 35 wished they had had a more 
specific kind of training, and 21^7 wished they had had a more gen- 
eral educational experience. Graduates in the humanities were dis- 
tinguished by their relatively low incomes, and the situation wa.:: “even 
worse for social science graduates." In the professions, those who had 
had a more general type of undergraduate education tended to be 
"the more active and interested citizens." fhe college graduates most 
dissatisfied with general education were those in business. Students 
with high grades were more likely to enter professions, and even to 
Cain more money in a given prolession, than were students with lower- 
grades. Grades tended to be related lo financial success in all fields 
except business. Flie degree of satisfaction with the college experience, 
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though related to grades, was little related to type and extent of 
extracurricular activity. Alumni who had obtained higher grades as 
students were more content than others with their college, their major, 
and their extent of specialization. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COLLEGE ALUMNI 

Sociological, In sumniari/ing studies of the sociological character- 
istics of college alumni, the tentative nature of many findings must 
be borne in mind. Statistics pertaining to such matters as income or 
occupation arc subject to much variation in accord with such factors 
as sex, age, race, religion, region, and size and type of college. Also, in 
most studies, the qualities of college graduates prior to or at the 
time of college entrance are incompletely assayed, if dealt with at all. 
Moreover, many conclusions and statistics vary with changing times 
and social conditions. Accordingly, it is likely that the iqfio census will 
lead to modification of a number of figures based on the 1950 or the 
1910 census, or to re-interpretation of studies carried out in thCvse 
decades. 

Incovie, Most studies dcmonstraie a direct relationship between 
amount of schooling and amount of income. College graduates pre- 
dominate in the higher paying occupations and earn more money job 
for job than people who. have no college education or who have left 
college prior to graduation. As one would expect, when educational 
level and occupation arc equated for the two sexes, the incomes of 
women are lower than those of men. 

Working with the 1950 census figures (which are based on income in 
1949) Click and Miller (1950) reported the following mean annua) in- 
comes for men: lor high school graduates, $4519; lor men with one to 
three years of college, $5473; and for college graduates, S79<>7- 1 be 
difference of S2434 between college graduation and college attendance 
was the largest increment between any two educational levels. Click 
and Miller estimated that a man with a college degree earns some 
100,000 more than a man who does not go on with his education be- 
yond high school. 

Bridgman (igfio) pointed out that attention to the median rather 
than the mean quite drastically alters the census figures for 1949 in- 
come. 'I'hus, the median rather than mean difference between college 
and high school graduates is about $58,000, a figure very different 
from $100,000. Bridgman fears that blanket statements about the 
economic value of college education may serve to obscure the impor- 
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tanre of such factors as individual differences in ability, interest, and 
motivation. 

In recent years Harris (1949, i960) and West (1953) have discerned 
a decline in the purely economic rewards of a college education. As 
college education becomes accessible to more and more people, its 
particular value as an avenue to large financial gain diminishes. And 
as the incomes of groups with less education rise as a result of union 
activity and social legislation, the gap between college-educated peo- 
ple and others narrows. Allied to this tendency is an indication that 
the upward social mobility, which has been an important product or 
byproduct of American education, is somewhat on the decline — at 
least at the highest levels. Myrdal (1944) described education as the 
main prop to ecpiality of opportunity in the aoth century. But West 
^1953) and Havemann and West (1952) have ])ointed out that as 
colleges become more accessible to individuals of lower socio-economic 
slalus, there is a diminution in the opportunities lor entering the top 
occupational classes to which education has held the key. 

Occupations. There is a direct relationship between years of school- 
ing and kinds of occupations. Thus, except lor Negroes, each incre- 
ment of schooling is associated with a decline in representation in 
service or laboring activities. In recent years college education has 
become almost a sine (jua non for placement in the top occupational 
strata. Exceptions, such as Harry Truman in the field of public affairs 
and Ernest Hemingway in the field ol literature, were not nearly so 
rare in the 19th century or slightly earlier, d’he National Opinion Re- 
scan h Council (1917) reported that in 1947, although only 5^ of 
the adult population of the United Slates held college degrees, over 
half considercil that sonic college education was necessary lor a young 
man “to get along well in the world'’ and 41% thought that a college 
dearer was necessary. 

Interests. \ number of studies (Strong, 1931, i943f > 95 L *9551 Kelly, 
1955) have been concerned with the relationship between interest 
scores obtained during the college years and those obtained Irom the 
same individuals after various intervals of time. This- is one of the 
few areas in which longitudinal studies of college alumni have been 
carried out. Strong tested a number of freshman and senior classes at 
Stanford University between 1927 and 1949 with the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory and then retested these same individuals at 
later dates, the intervals between testings ranging up to 22 years. 
Stiong reported that the test-retest correlations are “amazingly high” 
and concluded that “Interest scores may be as permanent as intelli- 
gence test scores. . . .” 
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Dressel (1954) has cautioned against too ready acceptance of the 
notion that interest patterns are highly stable and change but little. 
(Correlations around .75 between tests and retests arc high, to be sure, 
but they arc nevertheless indicative of a fair amount of change since 
the original testing. It does appear evident, however, that there is a 
strong tendency for the interest patterns of college seniors to persist 
well into adulthood. 

Marriage and Children.^ The proportion of college graduates who 
marry, their age at marriage, and the number of children of such 
marriages have received much attention. 

For the fifteen-year period between 1940 and the mid-1950s the pro- 
portion of the population that was marrietl increased more than for 
any period in our history for which such data are available. In this 
period the increase in proportion of married people was greater for 
the better educated segments of our population than lor those with 
less education. As Click and Carter (1958) put it, “This positive re- 
lationship between educational level and increase in marriage . . . 
implies that more of the better-educated persons were forming families 
and that family formation was taking place at a younger age than 
before.” I'hey pointed out that by the autumn of 195O one out of 
every four students in college was married. If older coIUrge students 
were omitted from consideration leaving only those ol more typical 
college age, that is, iS-24, the figure dropped to about one in six, 
still a high proportion oL married undergraduates. 

College educated men and women tend to marry individuals of 
similar educational levels (Click and Carter, 1958). (dick and Carter 
(1958), Havemann and West. (1952), Shosteck (1953), and Lehman 
(1953) have reported that at all age levels the incidence of divorce is 
lower for college graduates than for people with less education. 

College men have not differed much from other men in rate of 
marriage, although they tend to marry at a later age (Havemann and 
West, 1952; Dressier and Kephart, 1954; Grady, 1958). The marriage 
patterns of women college graduates are considerably more complex 
than those of males, however, and for this reason the literature on 
marriage and children of college educated individuals has tended to 
concentrate on the women. 

Traditionally, smaller proportions of college women have married 
as compared to women with less education. Although it is still true 
that the rate of marriage of college women is lower than that of non- 
college women, the differences arc considerably smaller than they 

^ The writer is indebted to Mrs. Sal*y GrifTcn. Vassar College, for aid with the 
library research on the subject of marriage and children of college alumni. 
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were for the decades prior to 1940 (Havemann and West, 1952; 
Bressler and Kephart, i 954 > Newcomer, 1959). As in the case of college 
educated men, women college graduates tend to marry somewhat later 
than other women. The mean age of marriage of college women has 
been declining since 1940, however, just as it has in the case of less 
well educated segments of il,e population (McBride, 1958). Lehman 
(M) 53 ) demonstrated (hat (his (rend toward early marriage started 
quite abruptly with the war classes of 1941 to 45. Havemann and 
W^est (1952) showed that graduates of women’s colleges tend to marry 
somewhat later than other women college graduates but that eventu- 
ally the two marriage rates are equal. 

Perhaps even more striking than the increased rale of marriage of 
women college graduates in recent decades is the higher incidence ol 
marriage among women with advanced degrees, as McBride’s (1958) 
study of Bryn Mawr alumnae indicated. Interview studies of Vassar 
C.ollcge undergraduates carried out by the Mellon Koundation dis- 
close that very lew oi the students planning on graduate work or ca- 
reers believe that such activities will make them any less eligible lor 
marriage. I'hesc attitudes contrast lather sharply with those of stu- 
dents ol former generations. Studies ol Vassal (lollege alumnae of 
earlier periods indicate that choice of graduate schooling or a career 
was often made with a more ol less conscious awareness that such 
activity rediued the likelihood ol marriage. 

(xiisiis figures over the years have revealed an inverse relationship 
between years ol education and number of children. It is still the case 
iliai college-ediKatcd people are producing fewer children than are 
individuals who have had less education, although various studies 
(Population Ref(*rence Bureau, 1952; I.ehman, 1953; Shosteck, i()53) 
have suggested that the fertility rate of college-educated men and 
women has been rising shar|:>l) since World War 11. Lhc i 9 r)o census 
figures will undoubtedly reveal a substantial increase in the number 
ol children born to college gra liiates. 


Values, attitudes, and opinions. Attention to changes that take 
place during the undergraduate years (Chapter 24) raises many ques- 
tions that can be answered only by considcTation cjf the years after 
graduation. What is needed is a sullicieni amount of empirical infor- 
mation to enable us to |)lace the expcniences of the college years within 
a larger theoretical or systematic framework. We need to know which 
ol the changes that take place arc relatively transient and which be- 
come relatively enduring parts of the character or the personality. Do 
the changes measured by questionnaires, tests, or interviews rellcct 
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only relatively isolated areas of verbal functioning, or do they in- 
fluence large and important life patterns? Do the experiences or char- 
acteristics of alumni seem continuous or relatively discontinuous with 
the college years or portions thereof? Is it appropriate to think of the 
college years as a phase or period of individual development that comes 
to an end with graduation? Or does it appear that at least for some 
time after graduation the same sorts of progressions or regularities of 
development which characterize the college years are manifest? 

Reasonably definitive answers to (piestions like these can be ob- 
tained only by studies of the same individuals during the college years 
and later. Studies of college alumni of different age levels are of value, 
but the imponderables of social change are likely to render results 
of such studies somewhat ecjuivocal. Although most investigations ol 
changes in values, attitudes, and opinions have slopped with gradua- 
tion, a few longitudinal sUidies in this area have been carried beyond 
the college years. Indeed, this is just about the only area, aside from 
Strong's studies of the interests ol college students (1931, 1913. *95'. 
1955) and the Mellon Foundation studies of personality development 
to be described later, in which the same individuals have been studied 
as undergraduates and again as alumni. 

Senior-alumni comparisons. The most comprehensive longitudinal 
study of political, social, and economic outlook is one carried out by 
Nelson (19''' j). In 1936 Nelson tested 3758 students at a variety of (ol- 
legcs, and in 1950 he rc|Jeated the testing with 901 of his original sub- 
jects. He discovered a postcollege trend toward “slightly more liber- 
alism" over the 14 year test-refest period, but, for the most j>art, the 
results indicated that the original positions were maintained with a 
considerable degree of consistency. The diffeiences in means for the 
various colleges between 1936 and 1950 were “signilicant but small 
and indicate persistence” of the original altitudes. The correlation 
for individuals in the tcst-reiest sample was .57. “ Fhe differeiKes be- 
tween students in different institutions tended to persist, although 
time reduced the differences to some extent." The regional differemes 
obtained in the first testing session (for example, the Southern colU'ges 
contained more conservative student bodies) tended to persist into 
the second testing. 

In 1950 Nelson tested undergraduates at one of the colleges in- 
volved in the study and found them to be more liberal than their 
predecessors in 1936. He considers that this change between under- 
graduates at the different periods parallels the slight trend toward in- 
creased liberalism found among ilumni, and he concludes that liber- 
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rilism “does not seem to be n function of the age of individuals or 
of what they are taught in college." Rather it is “a product of the 
times." 

Nelson is saying two very important things. First, that there is a 
considerable tendency for the aliitudcs or opinions of seniors to j)er- 
sist without substantial uiovlitication well inio the adult years. And 
second, that although tendencies toward such persistence are strong, 
some change may take place in the alumni years as a function of 
general cultural or societal pressures. 

rhe other longitudinal studies that are available support Nelson’s 
first conclusion although, unfortunately, the intervals between the 
original testing and the retest are considerably shorter than in his 
study. Bugelski and Lester (1940), after discovering that seniors were 
more libeial in their political, social, and economic attitudes than 
were freshmen, carried their study one step further: they retested the 
same groujis as alumni — in the case of two classes, alter a period of 
three years, and in the case of a third, alter the passage ol two years. 
No significant senior-alumni differences were discovered. Parenthet- 
icjally, it might be added that tliese authors contradict Nelson's view 
that liberalism is not a lunction of college teaching, since they ob- 
served differential senior-freshman differences that were associated 
with type ol curriculum. Since the gcmcTal cultural scene aj))H‘ars to be 
an important influential factor, we may note that the period in which 
Bugelski and Lc*ster were at work was the middle and late i9J}os. 

In a study ol attitudes and opinions expressed by alumnae of a 
women’s college- a study carried out at about the same time as that 
of Riigelski and Lcstei' — Newcomb (1943) obtained similar results. 
His subjects included not only alumnae who were actual graduates 
but also women who had left college after two or three years of at- 
tendance. J’lie interval between the testing ol undergraduates and 
the later retesting ranged from one to three years. 

Newcomb discovered “no lar^.e differences" for any groups between 
the original testing and the retesting one, two, or three years later. If 
the original subjects had spent three or four years in college, their 
scores continued to change slightly in the liberal direction. This trend 
did not hold, however, for the group that had spent but two years 
in college. Their scores tended not to change. These findings led 
Newcomb to conclude that there is “no regression to the mean or to 
home and family standards" in the early postcollege years. But this 
conclusion held for groups one or two years out of college; not for 
those that had been out three years. In the case of the latter groups, 
there was a slight indication ol a reversal of the freshman-senior tend- 
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ency, leading Newcomb to postulate a trend toward reversion to the 
freshman position with greater lapses of time after leaving college. 
Thus, he hypothesized that, ‘'those longest out of college and those 
who spent the least time in college arc more like freshmen. 'Fhosc 
most recently out and those who spent the most time in college are 
more like seniors.” 

The number of subjects comprising Newcomb's various groups 
was (juite small; in most cases not large enough to meet the minimal 
rcquirerncnis for dependable statistical manipidation. Also, Newcomb 
pointed out a possible source of I)ias. Nf)t all alumnae and ex-studenis 
responded, and among the respondents was a significantly larger num- 
ber of individuals with lower scores on conservatism than would be 
expected on the basis of chance. Inclusion of larger representation 
from high-scorers could conceivably have changed the results some- 
what. Nevertheless, Newcomb's essential findings resemble those ol 
Nelson and of Bugelski and Lester in indicating that the values, at- 
titudes, and opinions with which one leaves college lend to persist. 

The Mellon Foundation has studied in three different graduating 
classes samples of alumnae who had been tested as seniors. One class 
was retested after three years and the other two alter four. T he lest 
batteries differed somewhat for the three classes, but each contained a 
number ol scales relevant to the general area of values, altitudes, and 
opinions, chiefly the California F and F Scales (Adorno et al., nj5o), 
the Vassar Social Maturify Scale (Webster, Sanlord, and Freedman, 
1955), and the Tolerance Scale of the Calilornia Psychological In- 
ventcjry (Gough, 1957). 

The samples of alumnae were obtained primarily by writing to 
women selected at random from the list of the graduating class. How- 
ever, each alumnae sample contained returns for some fifteen to 
twenty women who were tested at alumnae reunions rather than by 
the mail procedure. Of course, not all of the alumnae included in the 
original samples returned their tests, completions amounting to some 
60 to 70% of the original totals for each class. Ccjmparisons of the 
means of the alumnae samples as senicjrs with those of the entire 
senior classes of which they form a part demonstrate that the respond- 
ing groups are reascmably representative of the larger alumnae classes. 

Results indicate that there are no clear trends in senior-alumnae 
differences for a three- or four-year period after graduation, and one 
may conclude that the results of the studies carried on by Nelson, by 
Bugelski and Lester, and by Newcomb in earlier decades are replicated 
by the Mellon Foundation studies. All these studies agree that there 
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is no indication that the early years after graduation are ones in 
which large scale shifts in ideology or attitudes occur. 

Ulili/ing the t and E Scales the writer (i<)59) made a study of 
alumnae of Vassal* College for various decades going back as far as 
lyo.j. The classes involved were 1904, 1914, 1921 to 24, 1929 to 35, 
and 1940 to 43. 

These alumnae were tested between 1955 and 1958 in two ways. In 
some cases tlie tests were administered at Vassar, when reunions or 
s])ecial studies made grou])s of alumnae available. Otherwise, the 
tests were sent by mail to alumnae selected at random from lists sup- 
plied by the alumnae c^ffice. In cases where results for one group or 
class were composed of data obtained in both fashions, there wxtc no 
statistically significant differences between tlie two groups. At least 
:.s far as the F and E Scales are concerned, alumnae who attend class 
reunions do not differ from those who are not present at reunions but 
who respond to mail invitations to participate in a survey of opinion. 

'I'he alumnae involved in this study were members, although not 
necessarily active ones, of the Alumnae yVssociation of Vassar College. 
Moreover, of couise, in the case of the returns obtained by mail, our 
ies[)onscs were limited io those of alumnae who were cooperative 
enough to return the questionnaire sent to them. Returns averaged 
()o to 70'^ of the total number of questionnaires sent out. Accordingly, 
the extent to which our findings are representative of entire groups 
or classes ol alumnae ot the periods concerned is unknown. There is 
no apj)arent reason lor thinking, however, that there may have been 
some systematic bias of sampling which would account tor the dif- 
lerences between groups 01 classes of alumnae. 

The results ol this study showed substantial diffeiences between some 
ol the groiqrs and classes, rhus, the Class of 1904 was significantly 
liiglier than the Class of 1914 on both the F and E Scales. Similarly, on 
tlie F Scale, the Classes of 1921 to 21 differed significantly from the 
Classes of 1929 to 35. 

T hese results are in keeping with the findings reported above and 
suggest that the altitudes and values with which one leaves college have 
considerable ])ermancn(c. VVe do not know, of course, what the orig- 
inal mean scores lor these various groups would have been, had they 
been tested at the time of leaving college. The fact that the means of 
some adjacent groups differ significantly from one another tends to 
rule out chronological age or life experiences subsequent to graduation 
as cogent explanatory factors. Although on this basis one could account 
lor differences between groups of women widely separated in age, such 
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cxj)lanati( 3 ns do iiol appear adecpiate lo explain the large differences 
between members of adjacent decades. On the basis of chronological 
age or life experiences subsequent to graduation one woidd noi expect 
women averaging 74 years of age at the time of testing to differ appre- 
ciably from women who are 06 on the average, or women of 47 to 
differ from those who are 43. 

Whal seems more likely is that the differences noted at ihe time of 
testing rellect different cs which were present at the time of leaving 
college. Whether the differences which we surmise to have obtained at 
the time of graduation from college rellect the influences of events of 
(lie college years or earlier ones cannot, of course, be answered by these 
data alone. We know Jrom Chapter 24 that considerable change in the 
kinds of sentiments tlrat make up the F and E Scales is a common 
accompaniment or outcome of liberal education. J( would seem rea- 
sonable to think that the scores ol the groups of alumnae w'ere higher as 
freshmen and that the scores obtained at the time of testing rellect 
lower senior scores. In any event, there appeals to be substantial evi- 
dence that the various sentiments, values, attitudes, and oi^inions 
tapped by the F and E Scales have very likely persisted with little 
change from graduation well on into later life. 

rhe above findings have considerable educational import. If the 
values, altitudes, and opinions with which one leaves college are likely 
to persist into later life with but little modification, ilic college years 
take on enormous importance. One cannot think of the college years 
as but one of a number of periods in lile in which substantial modifica- 
tion takes place. For many students, apparently, changes in values, 
altitudes, and opinions or lack of such change end with graduation. 
As Chapter 24 makes clear, the origins ol such changes during the 
college years are obscure. To a considerable extent, it may be that the 
changes that occur during this period arc more a rellection of the 
cultural and societal forces that impinge upon the colleges and in- 
dividual students than the effect of deliberate educational policy or 
program. But even if this be the case, it appears that the college years 
are ones characterized by a degree of openness to change that is not 
later duplicated. One is reminded of the remark of William James: 
“Outside of their own business, the ideas gained by men before they 
are twenty-five are practically the only ideas they shall have in their 
lives." (James, 1890, II, p. 411). 

Thus far, we have cmjihasi/ed the relative fixity of opinion and out- 
look after graduation. Yet, as has been mentioned, there is evidence 
that some change may take place. Hyman and Sheatsley (1953) pointed 
out that during “the McCarthy period," that is, around 1953, there was 
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an increase among college-educated citi/cnry of restrictive sentiment 
with regard to the exercise of traditional American freedoms by Com- 
munist and other dissident groups. Gallup polls in that period showed 
that the proportions of college alumni who would deny various rights 
to individuals identified with Communist positions increased, even 

Table i. Percentages of Plus and Minus Responses for Economic Items for 
Six Groups of Vassar Alumnae 
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Public Opinion Survey Items 
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1. It is uj) to the government to 
make sure that everyone has 
a secure job and a good 
standard of living. 

*9 7 ' 

23 77 

‘5 «5 

28 72 

08 92 

CO 

2. rhe government should own 

>5 *’5 

19 81 

'7 «3 

20 80 

09 9 * 

19 81 

and operate all public utili- 
ties (railroads, gas, elec tri< i(y, 
etc.). 







3. rhe only way to eliininaie 
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40 (M) 

•1» .M) 

32 h8 

37 '’3 

38 ()2 

poverty is to make certain 
basic (hanges in our })oliti- 
cal and economic system. 







\. In a new tax program it is 

*9 7 ' 

31 (i() 

2:) 7 r> 
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26 71 

29 7 ' 

essential not to reduce the 







income taxes on corporations 
and wealthy individuals. 







5. In general, full economic sc- 

(if. 31 

(io |o 

.)« 12 

■17 r .3 
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ciirity is had; most men 
wouldn’t work if thc'v didn’t 
need the money for eating 
and living. 

t). There should be some upper 21 79 12 88 15 85 15 85 05 95 02 98 

limit, such as $25,000 per year, 
on how much any individual 
can earn. 

7 - Most of the present attempts 14 56 19 81 21 79 42 58 28 72 18 82 

to curb and limit unions 
would in the long run do 
more harm than good. 
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though college-educated people were more liberal than those with less 
education. Apparently, strong pressures, such as those exercised by 
the forces of public opinion in support ol Senator McCiarthy, can effect 
changes in beliefs and attitudes among college alumni. 

Yet the studies of Vassar alumnae reported above suggest that such 
changes are not very frequent and often not great. Table i jjresenis a 
number of items having to do with the general outlook on economic 
matters of the five classes and groups for which results on the I* and E 
Scales were just reported, plus the Class of 1954, which was tested in 
1958. The responses to these items indicate that the period of the New 
Deal during the 1930s, with the great economic changes which accom- 
panied it, probably had little effect upon the outlook of Vassar 
alumnae. One might expect, for cxann)le, that the alumnae ol the 
Classes ol 1921 to 21, who weie relatively young women when Frank- 
lin Roosevelt took office, would display some indication ol having been 
influenced by the greatly changed economic climate of the i93()s as 
compared to the period of Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. 
Yet, examination ol their responses indicates that they are one of the 
more conservative alumnae groups. If they were inllucnccd by Roose- 
velt and the New Deal era, the influence was apparently neither great 
nor very lasting. 

These findings suggest that massive or profound social change may 
often be compounded out of slight shifts ol attitude or belief among 
individuals. Probably many Vassar alumnae were influenced to some 
degree by Franklin Roosevelt and the New Deal. Many aspects ol the 
welfare state, for example, our social security arrangements, are now 
pretty much taken for granted-, although a generation ago they were 
regarded by many individuals as intolerable socialistic measures. It 
would appear that, in dynamic systems, slight initial differences can 
result in large differences in outcome. 

Alumni and other citizens compared. In 1949 Pace (1949) wrote that 
since the President’s Commission on Higher Education (1948) had 
stressed the importance of good citizenship as a goal of education, it 
was possible to appraise the outcome of our educational processes, ai 
least in part, by taking inventory of the citizenship activities of college 
alumni. On the basis of analysis of responses to questions concerned 
with political activities. Pace reported that of the alumni figuring in 
the Time Magazine survey of 1947, fewer than one-third signed peti- 
tions, fewer than one-quarter sent telegrams or letters to office-holders, 
and fewer than one-fifth contributed money to political causes. Only 
about 20% of the alumni could be considered as truly active politically. 
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These findings were similar to those obtained by Pace in studies of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota alumni carried out in 1937 (Pace, icHi). Although 
they are likely to be rather passive in political matters, college alumni 
do vote in natic^nal elections with greater frequency than cither cili/ens. 
In the 19^17 Time survey, 79% of the college graduates reported voting 
in national elections vs. a figure of 55% for the general population. 

In actual political sentiment or party preference college-educated 
people definitely lean toward the Republican Party. In the 1947 Time 
survey. Republicans outnumbered Democrats by a margin of 3 to 2. 
Had there been exc lusion ol the South, where, of course, Republic:ans 
are relatively rare, the margin of Republicans over Democrats would 
have been even gieater. Republicans weie in the majority lor all income 
levels indicating that preference for the Republican Party was not asso- 
ciatcxl more with level of income than with education. However, age 
seems to jjlay a part in party prelercnce. I'here are fewer Republicans 
among the younger men. Also I lavemann and West (1952) reported a 
tendency toward an increasing number of voteis among the younger 
alumni who termed themselves “independents.’' 'Pheie w'as some evi- 
dence that proclivity toward labeling onesell “independent” was as- 
sociated with higher grades as an undergraduate. I'he “independents” 
were noted to favor very liberal ])ositions on social and political 
questions. 

As lor the general social and economic views ol college alumni as 
compaied to the rest of the population, there is evidence that collcge- 
c*ducatcd people are more conservative with respect to economic issues, 
but, as was mentioned earlier. the> are more tolerant of radical ideas 
and nncoiiventional people, less prejudiced toward minority groups 
and alien cultures, and more internationalist in outlook. On the basis 
of polls taken in 1951, Stoutter (1955) repc^rted decreasing tolerance 
of the civil rights of dissident and minority political groups, as one 
descends in the educational hierarchy. The relationship was linear, 
with ccjllegc graduates being the most tolerant, and it held for all age 
groups. Since the educational attainment of Americans increases yearly, 
Stoufler suggested that perhaps we may expect a more tolerant future 
l^opulation. Among college educated people beginning with age 40 
there was a consistent tendency Jor the older age groups to be less tol- 
erant than the younger, but there was little difference between college 
graduates in the 30 to 39 and the 21 to 29 age ranges. Whether the in- 
crease in intolerance of the older age groups was a function ol in- 
creasing age or of differences that existed at the time of graduation 
from college cannot be answered by the data themselves. I hc studies 
reported above by Nelson, the Mellon Foundation, and others on the 
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relative persistence of attitudes after graduation suggest that the latter 
may be the more likely explanation. Hyman and Sheatsley (1953) also 
envisioned long term trends in the American citi/enry toward more 
tolerance in matters involving civil liberties as a result of increased 
educational attainment as well as *'less authoritarian child rearing and 
school systems.” 

Levinson (Adorno ei al., 1950) reported low but dependable rela- 
tionships between intelligence and amount of education on the one 
hand and freedom Irom ethnoccnirism on the other. Generally, college 
alumni display more liberal attitudes toward ethnic or religious minor- 
ity groups, but the Time suivcy of 19-17 hidicated that this was par- 
ticularly true of )Oungcr alumni. This survey also revealed thai South- 
ern alumni who moved North displayetl less racial prejudice than those 
Southerners who remained in the South. Northerners who moved to 
the South did not display the converse, however, bui remained steatl- 
fast in their liberal views of race relationships. 

Table 1 indicates that Vassar College alumnae are extremely con- 
servative in economic outlook; and although they may re|)icsent a 
somewhat more conservative group than college alumni at laige, theii 
sentiments reflect the general findings for college-educated people. 
College graduates distrust “welfare economics” and strong government. 
Generally they arc on the side ol business in conflicts with labor or in 
resistance to government regulation. Pace (1949) considered that some 
of the attitudes toward economic affairs displayed by college alumni 
bring into serious question the quality of teaching about such matters 
in (jur colleges. For example, he pointed out that a major ity ol alimmi 
in the 1947 Time survey indicated a belief that government j)laiining 
and .socialist economic measures meant the end of liberty aird Ireedom, 
despite the evidence to the contrary to be found in such ccjuntries as 
Great Britain or the Scandinavian states. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AFTER COLLEGE 

Alumnae-senior comparisons, in terms of .scores on the Va.ssar scalc^ 
described in Chapter arc available for the Vassar classes ol r954 and 
1955- The alumnae .samples were obtained in the same fashion as that 
described in the preceding section, and both of them were retested 
four years after graduation. 'I'he only change that is significant in both 
classes comes on the Repression and Suppression (RS) Scale, the sub- 
jects obtaining higher scores as alumnae than they did as seniors. This 
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finding may be interpreted to mean that the alumnae as compared to 
(he seniors are more stable emotionally and more assured socially, less 
an:dous and depressed, generally more confident and imperturbable. 

Comparisons of alumnae (a represen la live sample) with senior scores 
on the Minnesoia Muliiphasic Personality Inventory (MMFI) (Hatha- 
way and McKinley, 1951) arc available for the class of 1955 tested again 
foul years after graduation. The chief finding is that the alumnae are 
lower on all of the clinical stales. 'I’his indicates that the alumnae, as 
compared to (heir slate as seniors, reveal less evidence ol emotional dif- 
ficulty, anxiety, or psychological unease and more evidence of physical 
and psychological well-being. 

Senior and alumnae retests on the California Psychological Inven- 
tory (CFl) ((iough, 1957), an objective test of a wide variety of psycho- 
logical and social characteristics, are available for 80 women in the 
class of i<j 56 whcj were retested in 1959. Comparison ol the means of 
the alumnae sample as seniors with the total senior class indicates that 
the alumnae group ccmipose a representative sample, inasmuch as the 
groups differ significantly on only one scale. The results of the CPI 
(om|)arisons may be summed up by saying that the alumnae as com- 
|)ared to the seniors display increases in the following cjualities: capa- 
bility, coopcrativencss, elliciency, re.sourcefulness, conscientiousness, pa- 
tience, helpfulness, sympathy, calmness, deliberateness, spontaneity, 
and talkativeness. 

In summaty, studies of young alumnae show that they gain after 
graduation in levelings of stability, optimism, and contentment, as 
rellected in changes in the US Scale, the MMPI, and the CPI; and that 
they remain unchanged three c^r lour years alter graduation in respect 
to the chief cpialities that distinguish seniors from freshmen, for ex- 
ample, lessened authoritarianism and increased freedom of impulse 
expression and “rebellious independence.” 

A study carried out by Late and Musick (1954) J^beds some light on 
the generality ol the findings • ivolving Vassar students and alumnae. 
They tested 92 seniors at V'irginia Polytechnic Institute in 1910, and 
retested eighty as alumni in 1947. The measures involved were a per- 
sonal adjusliiicni scale and the Hernreutcr Personality Inventory (Bern- 
reutcr, 1933). The results resemble those obtained by the Mellon 
Foundation in its studies ol recent alumnae ol Vassar College. On the 
Bernreuicr Personality Inventory the alumnae were lower on neurot- 
icism and higher on extraversion and dominame. The repetition of 
the j)ersonal adjustment scale revealed fewer problems for the subjects 
as alumnae than as students. Apparently the turbulent years of the 
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Second World War did not prevent these students from making strides 
toward increased stability and “adjustment*' in the years after gradua- 
tion. 

We have seen that ihe attitudes and opinions with which one leaves 
college are likely to persist relatively unchanged well on into middle 
and old age. One may ask il this is true also of the kimls of characteris- 
tics measured by the Vassar scales. It seems not unreasonable to hy- 
pothesize that the maturing and aging processes would be accompanied 
by a gradual reduction ol scores on such scales as Developmental 
Status (DS) and Impulse Experience (IE) (see Chapter 24). There are 
ilata that bear upon this point. Fifty alumnae from the classes of i()2() 
to 1935 (a reasonably representative group of alumnae in their age 
range) were studied in i<)54, when they were forty to forty-five years of 
age (Sanford, igsfi; Brown, Chapter iti). 

Comparison of scores for these alumnae with senior and freshman 
scores ol the class of 1958 shows that on the IE Scale the alumnae 
resemble freshmen more than they do seniors and that on the DS and 
SM Scales they fall somewhere in between the freshmen and seniors. 
Lacking scores for these alumnae as seniors, we do not, of course, know 
whether their scores on these scales would have been higher, had they 
been tested as seniors. It is interesting to observe that the senior- 
alumnae comparisons on most of the other scales resemble very much 
the results obtained in the testing of the classes of 1951 and 1955 four 
years after graduation, except for the Dominance and Confidence Scale 
(DC) on which the alumnae are appreciably lower than seniors. I’lic 
findings that the alumnae are fairly high on the Social Integration (S!) 
and Repression and Suppression (US) Scales lends weight to the notion 
that the fairly low DC Scale score is not a function or accompaniment 
of increased feelings of anxiety, depression, or general psychologic^al 
disorder, since the DC Scale is substantially correlated with the SI and 
RS Scales. Moreover, the AIM PI profile of the alumnae of the classes of 
1929 to 35 is almost identical with that ol the alumnae of the class ol 
1955, retested in 1959. Perhaps, then, the low DC Scale score does not 
represent a drop from a hypothetical senior score but instead indicates 
a difference between younger women and those of earlier generations. 

It was indicated in Chapter 24 that the bulk of the freshmen-senior 
change on the Vassar Scales has taken place by the end of the sojiho- 
more year. This finding plus those reported above for senior-young 
alumnae comparisons suggest that juniors and seniors should be re- 
garded as belonging to a phase of development closer to that of the 
young alumnae than to that of freshmen and sophomores. Perhaps we 
should think of a developmental phase of late adolescence, beginning 
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lit some point in high school or prep school ;ind terminating around 
the end of the sojihomore year in college; iollowed by a dfwclopmcutnl 
phase of young adulthood that begins around the junior year and car- 
ries over to a yet undetermined extent into the alumnae years. From 
this point of view, basic changes in (jualities of character, outlook on 
life, and fundamental peisiuialily characteristics are consolidated by 
the end of the sophomore year, after the developmental phases of early 
and late adolescence in whith rapid change has taken place; and lor 
some time thereafter little change takes place in these c haracteristics, or 
at least, change is likely to be a more measured or gradual affair. 

Further research is needed in order to clarify the meaning of the 
resulis involving the RS Scale and the i\/A//V. One tenable hypothesis 
is that the subsetpient rise in RS Score and lowering of MAfPl Scores 
among alumnae ate an indication that the gains or changes of adoles- 
c'ciice, painlul or diflicult to integrate into the personality at times, 
have now been consolidated. However, one may posit an alteinative 
view of things: higher scores obtained on the MMPI by seniors as com- 
parc'cl to freshmen, the increase of “neurotic” symptoms which takes 
place between freshman and senior years, should be regarded more 
properly as a kind of external phenomenon, a func tion of the cotisider- 
able demands made b) the faculty and administration ol a school that 
maintains high standaids oi scholarship and academic performance. 
Considered from this ])oiiu of view, the increased stability and well- 
being of alumnae as cotiipared to seniors is primarily a produc t of the 
less rigorous lives ol the former, the lessened intensity ol demands 
made upon them. 

In any event, the findings with regard to personality change between 
college entrance and three or four )ears alter graduation suggest that 
there may be some basis lot considering juniois and seniors to be in a 
developmental stage rather different from that ol Ireshmen and sopho- 
mores. This may be an argument in favor of different kinds of curricula 
for the two groups of students, because they are in a different stage of 
personality development, it seems very likely that upperclassmen will 
benefit from somewhat different kinds ol experiences than will fresh- 
men and sophomores. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EXPERIENCES OF THE 
COLLEGE YEARS AND EVENTS OF LATER LIFE 

During the Second World War an accelerated program (graduation 
in three or fewer years) was available on an optional basis to under- 
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graduates at Ohio State University. Presscy (19/I9) and Flesher and 
Pressey (1955) made studies of the status as alumnae of large numbers 
of women who were graduated in the accelerated program. On the basis 
ol such characteristics as entrance tests, grades, and courses of study 
these women were matched against controls who matriculated in a 
nonaccelerated or regular program. 

Ten years after graduation, on the average, the “accelerates" as com- 
pared to the controls had obtained a significantly higher number of 
advanced degrees; and a significantly larger number of the accelerates 
were working after having been married. A slightly higher percentage 
of the nonaccelerates were married, and a slightly higher percentage of 
the accelerates had been divorced; but these differences were small, 
both groups participated to about the same degree in community 
activities, rhese studies led Flesher and Pressey to conclude that many 
students of ability can complete a four year program in less time with 
no unfortunate consecjuences. 

It is disheartening to note the rarity ol studies such as those of 
Pressey and of Flesher. Most experimental educational programs have 
been conducted with little or no regard for controlled measurement 
or evaluation of their effects. Accordingly, when such a program ends, 
there is usually no mechanism by w'hidi the experiences of the par- 
ticipants can be utili/ed in a systematic way to further the knowledge 
of educators and others involved in similar activities. 

Pace (1954) reported on-studies of alumni carried out in connection 
with a program of evaluation ol general education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. A questionnaire was filled out by a "fairly representative 
group of 2,500 Syracuse graduates from the classes of ’47, ’42, ’37, ’32, 
’27, ’17, and ’07." This cjuestionnaire contained a scries of stibtcsts 
designed "to measure the extent to which alumni engaged in various 
activities related to the broad fields of social science, humanities, and 
science." Anotlicr series of subtests was included to measure the extent 
to which the ideas of alumni about politics, art, literature, and science 
corresponded "to the concepts and points of view which are widely 
shared by experts in the various subjects." 

Pace had the following to say about the results of this questionnaire 
study. 

Graduates of Liberal Arts exhibit a more balanced picture of interest and 
attitudes than do graduates of the professional and technical schools. Fhcy 
are more active participants in a larger number of fields, and their few low 
scores on the various scales are not as low as the low scores of graduates of the 
professional and technical schools. It is possible, ol course, that a similar pat- 
tern existed at the time these men and women entered the University. Whether 
the graduates were like this in the beginning or whether college was entirely 
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responsible for inakinp^ them this way is not the basic question, riic simple 
descriptive iact is that these differences exist and that they correspond fairly 
well to the differences in academic emphasis between liberal and general edu- 
cation on the one hand, and professional and technical education on the 
other. Wc cannot say that the particular pattern of adult behavior was caused 
by the particular pattern of academic curriculum, but it has surely been 
influenced by it. College does make a di[f event e; and llte particular kind of 
college education also makes a dittcrence. (Pace, 1954, p. 23) 

As Chapter 17 indicates, the matter of the determinants of differences 
among seniors in different majors or among alumni of various kinds 
of colleges or courses of study is a complex issue requiring much em- 
pirical study. In some cases the differences that exist among seniors 
seem primarily to be functions of qualities already present in the stu- 
dents as freshmen rather than products ol different courses of study. 
In other cases differences among upperclassmen seem to reflect the 
differential influences ol courses and major fields. 

In any event, Pace’s studies ol Syracuse alumni confirm the findings 
ol the Time magazine survey of 1947. In that study it was noted that 
those alumni in the jnofessions or in business who had had general 
rather than technical or preprofessional schooling as unclcrgraduates 
were described as the more “active and interested citi/ens.” This finding 
held true when graduates of the iw'o kinds of undergraduate training 
within the same college were compared and also when giaduales ol big 
Ten and Ivy League colleges were conipaied with alumni of technical 
schools. Although Ivy League and Big Ten alumni did not diffc^r from 
one another in amount ol pc^litical activity, they were both found to 
be more active than alumni of technical colleges. Pace (1949) con- 
sidereal that these results lent support to the view that specialized edu- 
cation should be preceded by some lorm of more general education. 

The data from the 1947 I'inir survey were utilized by Plasse (1951) 
in studying the relationshij)s between achievement in college and in 
later life. The college characteristic s involved in the study were scholar- 
ship, leadership in campus organizations, self-support, and satisfaction 
with college life. These w^re compared with the lollowing factors in 
postcollege life: home and family life, social activity (clubs and organ- 
izations), economic status, information (chiefly magazine reading), and 
civic participation. 

Plasse found that over the entire range of subjects the relationships 
between the college and adult measures were largely insignificant. 
However, some significant relationships were obtained when groups 
high and low on various the characteristics involved were compared, 
ignoring the individuals falling in the middle ranges. The college char- 
acteristic most broadly associated with the various indices of adult 
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status was Icadcrsliip in campus organizations. The group high on this 
quality as undergraduates displayed greater achicveincnt as alumni 
than those who were low. Second among the college characteristics in 
degree of association with alumni achievement was the extent of re- 
ported satisfaction with the college years. Undergraduate scholarship 
was but little related to alumni achievement. 

Bridgman (1930), however, has reported a study in which under- 
graduate grades were related to success in a career with the Bell Tele- 
phone System. Campus achievement — lor example, leadership in var- 
ious activities — was significantly related to later success as well, but 
scholarship was the best single index. The criterion of success in busi- 
ness utilized by him was salary weighted by years of service, llavcmann 
and West (1952) reported that grades were related to financial success 
in all fields except business, and Bridgman’s findings serve to point up 
the exceptions often involved in such generalizations. 

Probably the most complex and yet systematic analysis of under- 
gradiiale characieristics and their relationships to activities subsequent 
to graduation was carried out by Brown (195^; Chapter 16). The sub- 
jects involved were the 50 Viissar College alumnae of the classes of 
1929 to 35 mentioned earlier. On the basis of their retrosj>cctive ac- 
counts ol what they were like as students, and on the basis of available 
college records, these women were rated on seven variables pertaining 
to behavior and experience in college. A coding procedure utilizing 
these variables produced five general educational patterns which tie 
together miuh otherwise diverse information and provide a much 
broadened context for evaluating undergraduate experiences ami be- 
havior. 

riie complexity ol the matter of grades or academic performance is 
very clearly pointed up by this system. For example, the women in 
both the Social and l^eer-Group Orientation and the Underachievers 
with Family-Orientation patterns of alumnae received approximately 
the same grades as undergraduates. Ycl at the lime of this study in 
1954, there were rather clear intellectual differences between the two 
groups. It was evident that the women comprising the Social and Peei- 
Ciroup Orientation category had developed little since their college 
years. Their interests were fairly narrow, their general intellectual and 
cultural development since graduation rather limited. The Under- 
achievers with Family Orientation were quite different, however. It 
was evident that the processes of learning or broadening of outlook 
had not terminated or even slowed down markedly after college. In- 
tellectually these women were alive and eager, their interests and ac- 
tivities spanning a very wide range It seems apparent that the cduca- 
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live process of the college years held quite different meanings for the 
two groui)s. For the women labeled Social and Peer-Group Orientation, 
academic activities proper were probably regarded as relatively ex- 
ternal obligations to be fulhlled. The Underachievers with Family 
Orientation were by no means hard working students as such, but their 
lives and activities subsequent to college conveyed the impression that 
the qualities of a liberally educated person had become an intrinsic 
part of their personality and general outlook. 

A similar kind ol phenomenon is revealed by comparison of the 
Overachievers and the High Achievers. J'he women in both of these 
groups received high grades as undergraduates; yet, the two groups dif- 
fered considerably when they were studied in i()r,p Like the women 
in the Social and Pcer-(iroup Orientation pattern the Overachievers 
pretty much left the world ol scholarship and intellect behind them 
after graduation. 'Fhis was not the case with the High Achievers, whose 
intellectual growth continued altcT the college years, although ])erliaps 
in narrower ways than was characteristic of the Underachievers with 
Family Orientation. 

The above discussion illustrates the value of studying educational 
patterns such as those devised by Brown. Events of the college years 
may be seen Irom the vantage point of years of perspective — in this 
case some 20 years alter graduation. It becomes evident that apparently 
e(|uivalcnt academic achievement or scholarship among various siu- 
dents may have very dilfcTeni meanings for these students cUhI very dif- 
lerent implications for the future. (Clearly there is a great need lor such 
enlargement of the context within which students and their achieve- 
ments arc viewed. 


THE MELLON FOUNDATION INTERVIEW STUDIES 
OF VASSAR COLLEGE ALUMNAE 

The quantitative studies reported in the previous section ma\ now 
be supplemented by irrterview studies, which have greater llcxibility 
and allow more opportunity for exploration. 

In addition to the 50 Vassar College alumtrac of the ( lasses of 1929 
to 555, the Mellon Fourrdation staff irrterviewed p) alumnae of the 
classes of 1954, 1955, and 1956. Since these women were volunteers 
who responded to invitations to be studied and interviewed, they can- 
not be assumed to be representative of their fellow alumnae in each 
Hass. It is likely, however, that the great majority of patterns of life 
and modes of thought characteristic of Vassar College alumnae in 
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general may be found among the subjects who were interviewed, al- 
though generalizations about the frequency with which these patterns 
may be met among the alumnae at large are dubious. 

Most of the young alumnae were getting on very well. Whatever 
their state, whether married or single, whether in graduate or profes- 
sional school or at work, whether, if housewives, they worked outside the 
home or not, most of these young alumnae were distinguished by 
competence, flexibility, and efficiency; and most of them reported that 
they were at least reasonably satisfied with their lot in life. This pic- 
ture is in keeping with the test results, which revealed this group of 
alumnae to be more stable, optimistic, and content than they were as 
seniors. 

Nowadays some 70% of an alumnae class are married by three or 
four years after graduation. An indication of the pressures toward mar- 
riage that exist among alumnae in the years immediately after gradua- 
tion was provided in the account given by one of the alumnae of her 
roommate group, consisting of six seniors. *‘Only one of us had plans 
for marrying after graduation, but all of us were married within four- 
teen months.” 

By and large the marriages of these young alumnae were distin- 
guished by their stability and general “convenlionality.” I'hc hus- 
bands were working hard in their careers, and the women were hard 
at work helping their husbands in whatever ways they could, and in 
running the household or c«iring for the children. There were excep- 
tions to these generalizations, of course, and some of these will be 
presented later, but by and large the marriages as described seemed 
reasonably free of disaffection and tension. The rather commonly ac- 
cepted notion of the specter of Satan stalking our upper-middle-class 
suburbs in the form of alcoholism, adultery, loneliness, and feelings of 
lack of fulfillment of one sort or another did not seem at all appro- 
priate. Do such difficulties manifest themselves later in life? Or are 
these not really true of the lives of most of the women who attend col- 
leges like Vassar? Judging from the alumnae of the classes of 1929 to 
35 who were studied in 1954 and extrapolating from the current lives 
of the younger alumnae, the latter seems to be the case. 

The alumnae who were attending graduate or professional schools 
displayed a rather impressive picture of accomplishment. For the most 
part these students found iht academic demands made upon them to 
be no greater than those to which they had been accustomed as under- 
graduates; in some cases the work was even a bit easier. Moreover, 
these women had learned that academic competition with men pre- 
sented no great difficulty. 
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The accomplishments ol those siudcnts who had gone to work im- 
mediately or shortly after college were equally impressive. In many 
cases they started out in fairly unimportant positiofis, but in a reason- 
ably short time, a year or two j>erhaps, they had worked into positions 
of some prominence and responsibility. Employers, it seems, are fairly 
quick to recognize intelligence, diligence, and good work habits. 

In many cases it a[)pears thal these alumnae hail enjoyed a sense of 
accomplishment after graduation, in additional schooling or at work, 
that they did not expeiience as undergraduates. To some extent this 
may have been a function of lessened compeiiiion. At Vassar College 
they were in a sense competing academically with many other intelli- 
gent and studious girls. Alter graduation, it is likely tliat the degree 
of competition was not nearly so keen. Many of the married alumnae 
reported a similar kind of experience as a consequence of participa- 
lion in various community activities, for example, the League of 
Women Voters. For the most part they found themselves able to 
handle with dispatch the demands made upon them. 

An iiuerviewer cannot help wondering whether many of these 
alumnae would not have benefited by experiencing this sense of ac- 
complishment during their undergraduate years rather than after- 
wards. Doubtless their lives before graduation would have been en- 
riched thereby, perhaps contributing to greater achievement both dur- 
ing and after college. It does not appear that stern competition is the 
sole cause of this relative lack of a sense of accomplishment during the 
school years. To some extent it appears that aiademic jnocedures 
often re-enfoi’ce feelings of guilt instead of fostering feelings of com- 
petence and adcquaiy in students, perhaps particularly in college 
women who usually are anxious to please and to do the right thing. 
An assignment well done may not be a source of satisfaction to a stu- 
dent who is very much impiesseil by what she docs not know and 
what she lould have done better. Feelings of inadequacy rather than 
a sense of mastery may predominate at the expense ol freedom and 
experimentation in the approach to academii work. No one wishes to 
range himself on the side ol opposition to high standards, but one 
cannot help wondering whether the emphasis on excellence that is so 
’j)owerful an inlluencc in academic circles these days may not serve, at 
least in the case of many women college students, to re-enlorce feelings 
of guilt and inadequacy rather than to stimulate outstanding per- 
lorniance or achievement. Perhaps increased recognition ol achieve- 
ment at intermediate levels and not solely at the highest levels of ac- 
complishment would help to reconcile an emjjhasis on high standards 
with feelings of competence and mastery in a larger number of students. 
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"I’he younger alumnae, as we have noted, were remarkably skillful, 
flexible, and adaptable in adjusting lo the world as they found it. 
Few are aiiempiing to remake the world or American life. Perhaps 
nowhere was this more evident than in their attitudes toward the. role 
of educated women in our society — a role that is still ill-defined. The 
very weight of the body of literature on this problem attests to its 
prominence and importance. I'o cite just a few of the individuals who 
have written on this subject we may note literary figures, such as 
Simone de Beauvoir (1953), Sonya Riidikofl (195!')), and Virginia 
Woolf (1935, i93fl)> 2tnd social scientists, such as Marie Jahoda and 
Joan Havel (1955), Florence Kluckhohn (1952), Mirra Komarovsky 
*95^^ >953)* Margaret Mead (1949), Mabel Newcomer (1959), 
Riesman (i95fi), and Sanford (195H). These writers make it abundantly 
clear that American society is rather a long way from providing a 
means whereby an educated woman may combine with relatively little 
conflict or effort the role of wife and mother with that of professional 
or career woman. Combining the two is not easy, and the literature 
offers much evidence that many women have felt a sense of lack of ful- 
fillment in devoting themselves exclusively lo one or the other of these 
roles. There seems to be considerable unanimity of opinion among 
these authorities that this is one area in which American society is in 
need of substantial reform. 

Yet, with a few cxcepticjns to be noted later, one would hardly con- 
clude on the basis of the iiucrviews with the younger alumnae that a 
problem of this kind existed. 'I'hesc women were quite disposed to 
attune their lives to those C3f their husbands. The husbaners career and 
the family unit took precedence over any ambitions or aspirations they 
themselves may have had. And these adjustments were made with a 
minimum of conflict or feeling of sacrifice. Certainly the manifest con- 
flicts of the feminist era were a pretty dead issue among the young 
alumnae (Bushnell and Freedman, 1959). 

In recent years much emphasis has been placed upon the problem 
of the middle-aged educated woman. With early marriages and labor- 
saving devices in the home, a housewife is likely to have some 20 or 
30 years of relative freedom, after the children have reached an age of 
at least partial self-sufficiency. Considerable attention has been given 
to consideration of ways in which these years can be made personally 
rewarding and socially productive. Much has been written on this mat- 
ter, and it forms a prominent part of conferences and discussions of 
the roles of educated women in our society. 

The period of early middle-age has long been regarded by psychia- 
trists as rather a dangerous time in the lives of educated women. Ap- 
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parcntly these physicians frequently have occasion to see such women 
enter into depressions or other kinds of emotional or psychological 
disorder some time around age 40 or .^5. If psychiatrists are present 
during discussions of personality development during college and 
afterward, one of their first remarks is likely to be: “What about the 
rniddlc-agcd college women in mental hospitals?" The inference, of 
course, is that perhaps something could have been done during the 
college yeais to prevent such dilliculty in later life. 

The study of the 50 Vassar (>)llegc alumnae of the classes of ic)2() 
to J55 revealed a number of instances in which women who had pre- 
viously appeared to be quite stable emotionally had experienced or 
were then experiencing some scjrt of personality dilliculty. In such 
cases it seemed that these women had built their lives around various 
forms of external definition, that is, school and college, marriage, then 
children. These were the things that everyone did, and they kept one 
very busy, for a while. Ilcjwevcr, rather suddenly, when the )oung(^st 
child entered adolescence, one was no longer very much needed — at 
Ic'ast not in the physical or material way in which one had been 
needed previously. On this occasion many women found themselves 
thrown back upon their own resources for the first time in their lives. 
With no external guideposts to picjvide continuity and order, they 
were facing emotional or psychological difficulties that had be(*n belter 
dealt with at an earlier age. 

Many of the younger alumnae, very busy as they were with jobs and 
families, seemed similar to what some of the older alumnae must have 
been like about 15 or 20 years earlier. The cjiiesiion arises, however, 
as to whether, in view of the attention and publicity given of late to 
the problems of educated women in middle age, the younger alumnae 
were giving much thought to their lives about 20 years hence. 

Perhaps surprisingly, the matter of what life will be like in 15 or 20 
years seemed to occupy but a small place in the thinking of most of 
the young alumnae. Of course, the situation was somewhat different 
for those alumnae with major professional or career commitments. 
These women were ready to remain in the home, when the children 
.wene small. They wished, however, to resume their careers, when their 
family ccjinmilrncnts made this possible. On the other hand, the ma- 
jority of alumnae who had no strong involvements outside of the 
home and family were but little concerned with the long-range future, 
riiey were very busy with their daily and monthly rounds of activities, 
and they gave the impression that they felt that the future would take 
care of itself. 

It is interesting to observe that there was even less concern with the 
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prospective activities of niicldlc-agc among the younger alumnae than 
iindergraduates display. Probably as a result of the many discussions, 
conferences, books, and articles about the roles of educated women in 
our society, the undergrad uales have been stimulated to think in long- 
range terms when considering the “after-life.'* Very likely the younger 
alumnae were just too busy to be concerned with making plans for 20 
years hence. 

Differences in educational patterns between younger and older alum- 
nae. The 40 alumnae of the classes of 1954, 1955, and 1950 may be 
considered in terms of the five educational patterns desdibed by 
Rrown (19511; Chapter lO). I his will provide an opportuniiy lor com- 
parison of student life in the mid-1950s with that in the period 

*929-35- 

Whai seems striking is the lack of clarity of the educational patterns 
of the younger as compared to the older alumnae. Altliough essentially 
the same patterns may be discerned among the younger alumnae, the 
boundaries separating one from another are somewhat blurred. For 
example, those who exhibit the Social and Peer-Group Orientation 
pattern were clearly belter students as undeigrad uales than were their 
counterparts of a generation ago. Apparently it was once possible to 
“squeak through’* Vassar College, living from one prom or social event 
to another and doing almost nothing academically. 'Fhese days few 
students of such bent are admitted in the first place, and the few who 
are do not remain very long. 

Also it seems that the Overachievers arc less distinctive now. These 
were students of no marked intellectua! or academic abilities who 
nevertheless obtained rather high grades by dint of diligence and 
docility. Jn rather narrow and uncreative fashion they labored at dis- 
cerning what was wanted of them and then managed to perlorm these 
tasks to the satisfaction of their teachers. At the present time such 
unoriginal or dependent performance is likely to yield passing or 
moderately gc3od grades but probably not very high ones. It appears 
that the patterns of Social and Peer-Group Orientation and Over- 
achievement blend now. What we have is an adequate student of no 
marked intellectual predisposition whcj engages in a reasonably active 
social life without going overboard on this score and who anticipates 
a fairly early marriage. 

Similarly, the patterns of Underachievers with Family Orientation 
and the High Achievers blend at the present time. This is a conse- 
quence of two trends. On the one hand there is improved academic 
performance on the part of the Underachievers with Family Orienta- 
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tion. In fact, underachievement is not really characteristic of these stu- 
dents at the present time, the College being better able to stimulate 
such students academically. And on the other hand the High-Achievers 
are no longer distinguished, as they were around 1930, by a consider- 
able likelihood of remaining single. A generation ago commitment on 
the part of a woman to the values of an intellectual life or to a profes- 
sion or career carried with it a more or less explicit assumption that 
marriage might thereby be preclutled. Nowadays, almost all Vassar 
students expect that they will marry. 

I’he above discussion indicates that in many ways Vassar College is 
a more adecjuaie institution “academically” than it was a generation 
ago. Fewer current students are preoc<upied with social activities to 
the exclusion of intellectual interests, and a higher proportion of the 
giftc'd students are sliniulated to achievement that accords with their 
abilities. To this extent, the blttrring ol the more distinctive patterns 
of a generation ago may be legarded as a steji forward intellectually. 

But this clouding ol the boundaries of the educational patterns has 
an obverse side as well. No longer dot's there seem to be a group of 
students on the order ol some* of the High- Achievers ol the classes of 
1929 to 35, for whom the intellectual 01 academic life was all. Almost 
nonexistent today arc students like those among the older altimnae 
who skipped lunch so that they could have more* lime to spend in the 
library, or those who went through lour \ears ol college without a 
date and haidly fell that they weie missing anything, because their 
studies w'ere so fascinating. The most dedicated of cut rent students are 
likely to lead balanced lives and to have their share ol ree l cation and 
social life. Just as the incre.ising homcjgcneil) ol our society has de- 
limited ethnic and regional dilFeieiues, so it may be observed that the 
current educational patterns within student society are less sharply 
distinguished. 

Consistent with this trend a difference may be noted in the char- 
acteristics that enter into the putern of Seekeis of Identity. Among 
the older altimnae a Seeker of Identity was often a student for whom 
Vassar College was an experience very different Iroin her prior life 
becatise of factors associated w'ith social class. She may have come Irom 
a lower-middle class or perhaps even a lower-class background, and 
acrcordingly the upper-midclle-class w'orld c^f Vassal College presented, 
perhaps, a very different and in some cases trying expciicnce. Or she 
in;iy have had a ligorous upper-class upbringing somewhat alter the 
fashion of Victorian England, thereby finding herself cjuite ill- 
e(|uipped for the freedom and independence of student life at Vassar 
College. The lowering of class barriers in current American life is re- 
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fleeted in I he younger alumnae who seem to belong to the Seekers of 
Identity pattern. These women are likely to be characterized as 
Seekers of Identity for reason of conflicts within the personality rather 
than because of discontinuities related to social class origins. Dif- 
ferences in surface characteristics and behavior among current Vassar 
College students tend to be relatively independent of social class 
origin. Not lhaf social class differences are nonexistent. I'hey are more 
subtle, however, than they were a generation ago. 

Attitudes toward the college experience. Vassar College alumnae are 
in general much like the alumni described by Ilavemann and West 
(195a). They believe that college was a very valuable experience, and 
mosf of them would go to Vassar (>)llege again, could they relive their 
lives. A substantial number, however, would choose a difterent major 
were they again attending college. Unlike the alumni in Ilavemann 
and West's (1952) sample there is no disagreement about the matter 
of general vs. specialized education. Vassar College alumnae are almost 
unanimous in their belief that the best type of urulergradiiate educa- 
tion consists in liberal arts as opposed to a more specialized kind of 
training. 

Interviews with the alumnae of the classes of 1929 to 1935 revealed 
that few of them, when queried about the academic aspec ts of their 
cc^llege years, leferred to the content of their courses. What they re- 
membered best were various faculty members — usually charismatic 
figures who had made a deep impression. These were faculty members 
who had somehow impinged upon the alumnae in a personal way; 
they had aroused emotional responses of one kind or another — some- 
times pleasant, sometimes unpleasant. Some alumnae best remembercKl 
teachers who had been sources of inspiration. Some teachers were re- 
membered because they had been kind, helpful, or sympathetic. 
Others were recalled because c^f powerful negative experiences in- 
volving sarcasm, rejection, and the like. 

The members of the research staff assumed that the almost total 
lack of reference to the content of college courses in the recollections 
(jf the older alumnae was pretty much a function of the considerable 
passage of time since graduation — ^some 20 years. Rather surprisingly, 
however, it developed that the situation was very similar in the case 
of the younger alumnae. One of the interviewers of the younger 
alumnae ^ had the following to say about his interviews: 

My interviewees referred little or not at all to the contents of the courses. 
Such references as there were, were to interpersonal factors, such as an in- 

* Professor Jusepli Katz of the Philosophy Department of Vassar College. 
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structor’s sarcasms. Now offhand in an interview of the type we f^ave one 
might expect such references as: “Professor X's theory soinuled plausible then, 
but 1 have since changed my mind.’* I mean the sort of statements that are 
quite common among graduate students. Reading my own interviews and 
those of the other interviewers has been a quite chastening experience for me 
as to the role of the classroom in a student’s life in later years. 

[Along these lines it is interesting to note that in Chapter 22 Jencks and 
Riesman refer as follows to a research carried out by VVhitia ol the Ollicc of 
rests of Harvard University.] In his study of the Class of ’52, done five years 
after graduation, Dr. Whiila found that lew gradnau^s ol moderate academic 
attainment recalled their tutors as important inlliiences; more recalled fa- 
mous professors. 

Attitudes toward parents. While (1952) has remarked concerning 
the allitiicles of young adult women to their parenis: “She exhibits a 
trend (|uite common in the twenties, loward detachment and Irank 
appraisal” (p. 287). The interviews with the younger alumnae 
seemed to reveal ihis same itend. By virtue ol such experiences as 
increased independence — financial and otherwise — marriage, or their 
own motherhood, the majority of ihese women seemed to have settled 
into a position of increased understanding of their mothers. 

Tying in this informal ion with the testing and interviewing of 
Vassar C^ollc^ge undergraduates, we see a Icjiig-ierin trend in attitudes 
tcjward their mothers somewhat as follows. Before college the students 
are cpiile submissive and respectiul. C>)llege brings “lebcllious inde- 
pendence,” skepticism, perhaps some condemnation. In the early ]X)st- 
college years these tendencies toward either compliance or rebellion 
are replaced by more realistic evaluation and generally increased 
understanding. 

Patterns of attitudes loward their lathers are generally similar. Stu- 
dents at Vassar, however, have somewhat less critical and independent 
attitudes toward their fathers than toward their mothers. And the post- 
college years seem characterized by somewliat less understanding of 
their fathers anti less closeness with them. Perhaps this pc^ssiblc dif- 
ference in attitudes to parents is a function of the fact that in general 
Vassar College students seem to be rather more strongly oriented to 
their mothers than to their fathers. To some extent, this may be a 
fairly common difference between students who go to women’s col- 
leges and those of comparable intellectual background and academic 
motivation who attend coeducational colleges. 

Some important issues of the early postgraduate years as illustrated 
by individual alumnae of the classes of 1954^ ^ 955 > There 

follow a number of brief discussions of kinds of development or ways 
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of dealing with issues or problems that were displayed by some of the 
young alumnae who were interviewed by the Mellon Foundation re- 
search staff. Not in all cases but to some extent we shall focus upon 
sources of strain in these reports. In so doing we assume that these 
issues or problems are not confined to those alumnae who reveal them 
in manifest form but have some relevance for many if not a majority 
of the alumnae. 

Marriage vs. Career. Although few people would deplore the de- 
mise of old-time feminism, in the sense ol a woman’s having to prove 
that she was as good as a man, some writers, Riesman (i95fi), for ex- 
ample, have pointed out that feminism was not without its “virtues.” 
To some extent it provided an alternative to marriage, a way of life 
for a woman who was unsure as to whether she wanted to marry or at 
least was in no hurry to marry. Nowadays, as Riesman has pointed 
out, not marrying is regarded as more than perhaps a bit odd; it is 
considered to be almost the equivalent of a perversion of some kind. 

Traces of the conflicts of feminism may be observed in current stu- 
dents and young alumnae. Thus, one of the alumnae of the Class of 
1955, a graduate student at a prominent Eastern university, expressed 
herself as follows: “I wonder if each year spent in graduate school is 
not putting marriage that much behind. Perhai)s by going on in school 
1 am unconsciously putting chances of marriage behind. I would like 
to marry, but it seems to me that most men want to marry less ed- 
ucated women who feed their egos. J will not buy this kind of rela- 
tionship.” Like the career-oriented women of a generation or more 
ago, the young woman in question wdll not sacrifice or compromise 
her intellectual or professional activities in order to increase her op- 
portunities for marriage. 

Although this problem is rare among the young alumnae of Vassar 
College, Douvan and Kaye’s report on the ambitions of high school 
girls (Chapter 4) and casual observation indicate that it may not be 
so rare among young women in technical colleges or in less cosmopoli- 
tan areas of the United Stales. On a recent visit to a small women’s 
liberal arts college in the Midwest the writer was rather surprised to 
meet a number of students who were troubled because they wished to 
pursue careers after marriage (at least until children were born), while 
the men with whom they were involved objected to wives who worked. 

It seems possible that we are dealing here with a conflict of genera- 
tions. No doubt many of the mothers of present day Vassar girls were 
true feminists, whose styles of life are now regarded by their daughters 
as very much old hat. The mothers of girls in rural areas or of girls 
who want to go to technical colleges, on the other hand, were probably 
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of a more traditional orientation and not often to be found among the 
nation’s makers of opinion; attordingly, they left their daughters an 
open field in which to seek greater freedom for women. 

More common than the determined feminist among our sample of 
young alumnae was the type of young woman who prepared for a 
career or actually entered a profession and then found herself pulling 
back, or compromising with the demands of the career, when it 
seemed that her chances of mairiage were being too seriously threat- 
ened. An example is afforded by a graduate of the class of 195/] who 
gave up a good position in a research laboratory and the immediate 
prospect of a Pli.I). in chemistry in order to return to her home com- 
munity and so imj)rove. as she thought, her piospccts of marriage. 

I’hen there are young women who beernne aware of the problem of 
marriage vs. career only after they have married. So great aie the 
pressures toward early marriage today (hat many college women sei/e 
their first opportunity, no matter how interesting their jobs f)r how 
bright their professional prospects. Some of them later experience a 
sense of self-betrayal. It turns out that they cared veiy much about 
“doing something on their own,” as they put it, and now, with the 
nest becoming rapidly filled with babies, they wonder if they will ever 
get another chance to try their hands at demanding work outside the 
home. 1 hese aie cases in which young peo|)le marry before achieving 
a sense oi identity, in Kiikson’s (1959) sense ol the term. I’his was a 
not uncommon o(<urreiice among the young alumnae in our sample, 
and in some cases we were led to doubt that the marriage would 
survive. 

The Problem of Arhievemenl. It was our impression that in cases 
of dissatisfaition with marriage, or self-dissatisfaction in marriage, 
there was a special kind oi achievement motivation or, more spe- 
cifically, an unfulfilled need for achievement. I'he young w'omen in 
whom this phenomenon was most cleat ly to be observed had not done 
well in college. Indeed, it seemed that one of the main reasons w'hy 
tliey were unable to postpone marriage was because theit college ex- 
perience had left them without a .sense ol coinpeten.ee or adecjuacy. 
But rnan iage did not solve the problem; the need for achievement, un- 
lulfilled in college, continued as a strong motive. 

The young woman of our .sample in whom this phenomenon was most 
marked had left college at the end of her .sophomoie year in order to marry. 
Although very happy with her family and general situation, she keenly re- 
gretted not having got her degree. As a consc*tjuence she had taken some 
courses at a local college after her marriage but could not continue after the 
birdi of her second child. She hoped, however, to finish the work required for 
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her decree as soon as possible. I'his young alumna was also extremely active 
in community affairs despite three children, a very active social life, and 
minimal domestic help, because she considered that such activity was an obli- 
gation that could not be evaded. Although her parents were by no means 
affluent, she believed that she had had many advantages, her two years at 
Vassar perhaps being the greatest of these. And these privileges imposed upon 
her an obligation to return something to society in the form of useful services 
to the community. 

'I’his young woman conveyed the impression of someone who had assumed 
the identity of a Vassar College alumna with all the demands of the role as 
sJie saw them. 'I’liis identity was particularly strong, however, perhaps out of 
feelings ol guilt engendered by failing to complete her undergraduate work. 
In any case, it appears that srniie lack of lulhlhiient in her undergraduate 
career persisted, clemanding of her that she be a kind of ne plus ultra among 
Vassar (>)llege alumnae. 

In contrast, there are young women in whose cases college seems to 
have offered too much in the way of satisfaction of achievement mo- 
tives. There were among our sample of alumnae unusually able young 
women who had been brilliantly successful in college, receiving much 
recognition from faculty and fellow students alike, but who, four years 
after graduation, had been unable eilher to marry or to seltlc down to 
productive work. It was as if nothing in the “real’' world could mau h 
the luster of the college years. Like the hero of Irwin Shaw’s (i<)5o) 
story, “The Eighty Yard Run,’* some of these women seemed fixed 
upon the adulation experienced in college and unwilling or unable 
to enter into activities that did not guarantee the same kind of success. 

TJie ProhJ^nri of Continued (rroivth. As indicated above, the major- 
ity of the young alumnae who were interviewed had married and were 
getting along quite well. Ehey reported few difficulties or strains and 
their test scores showed that, as compared with their status as seniors, 
they were relatively stable emotionally and free of anxiety. There is 
one flaw in this picture, atul that is the suggestion that personality 
growth may have stopped. We have interpreted the “upset” condition 
of seniors as a sign that development was occurring or about to occur, 
and, in Chapter 6, the situation of the freshman was considered as a 
“developmental crisis.” What will induce further growth in the young 
married woman who spends virtually all of her time in blissful do- 
mesticity? The question was sharpened for us by the presence in our 
sample of young women in whom stability and contentment somehow 
seemed excessive. 

For example, there was a giaduate of the class of 1954 who had been 
married for four years and had two sons. She was married to a poultry farmer, 
and, as she put it, had ‘'settled into a small town routine.” When asked whether 
she felt any obligation to pursue activities outside of the home as a conse- 
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quence of her education, she replied as follows: “No, I don’t. I think the reason 
for this is that I am so seldom reminded— actively — that I’ve had the education. 
In other words I don’t see the people, you know, who’ve had edmations, who 
expect anything of me. Sometimes, though, it does pass through my mind. 
I wonder, if I am making use of it well enougli, and ihcii I think about it. 
I think my general attitude is that I’ve been broadened by my education; and 
right now there is really iH)thiiig concrete 1 can do, because 1 do feel so 
strongly that iny place is in the home.” 

Again, theie was a young woman of the same graduating class who lame 
from a social register family and was living with her husband and daughtei 
in an elegant apartment in New York City. She said she “couldn’t be happier’’ 
and that “things weie going along without a hitch.’’ When asked what she 
thought college had contributed to her current life she replied as follcjws. 
“ The diilerent interests it opened — some things I wish I had more time tor 
now. it made me much more cm ions, taught me how to study.’’ And then she 
.•deled, “1 don’t know how it allects niy lile at the moment.’’ 

Most Vassar grachiatcs arc happy to be constimccl for the most part 
by the deinancls of home and family, at least lor the time being. Unt 
often there is some sense of clissatislaci ion, some' concern that their 
education might be put to nobler tisc. Fhe striking tiling about the 
|)rescnt two cases is the absence ol such leclings. No one would be- 
grudge these young women their contentment; and it must be granted 
that they are excellent waives and motheis; but it is difhctili to accept 
their c'omjilacenc). Given the present condition of otir society and of 
the world it seems that we have the right to expect more ol our most 
intelligent and best educated women than that they achieve stability 
and coinribiitc to the ])opulation explosion, hut this may not be the 
worst of it. Both of the young women just described were almost 
apolitical, and there was nothing to suggest that ideologically or in- 
tellectually they were more developed than they Iiatl been as college 
students. Clearly the college failed in these two cases to achieve the ed- 
ucational aim of generating a capacity for conlinneci growth. Still, 
these women were ejuite young when interviewed, and it is possible 
that time may bring a deptli and complexity ol personality that we 
do not now see. 

Contrasting with thc'se two cases arc those young women who during their 
first four or five years alter college* have rich and varied expc'iicnces and 
sc'cm to gain as much developineiitally as they did during the four ye.irs of 
college. An example of this pattern is alTorded by a member of the* class of 
i95(). Unlike most of her classmates, she had not c'xperienccd any real growth 
in independence from her parents cluriiig her college years. When she decided 
to -marry out of the family religion, alter being out of college lor a year, iniich 
conflict with her patents developed. She considered that this discord had been 
basically a .salutary thing in that it had led to increased understanding and 
nuitual respect between lier and her jtareiiis. 
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Not only had her religious views changed radically in ihc* three years fol- 
lowing graduation, but her political views had changed as well. In the course 
of moving about with her husband, a graduate student who had changed 
schools, and helping to support him, she had worked as a secretary, a retail 
sales clerk, a radio announcer, and an assistant in a nursery school. T hese 
experiences had taught her much about people and about other ways of life. 

This young alumna had majored in sociology and had contemplated 
going on to graduate school and becoming a professional social worker. 
She was working and saving money toward this end during the first year 
after graduation, when she met her future husband and mairied. Alter 
marriage she became inteiested in writing, both poetry and prose, and she 
had had some commercial success in her writing ventures, h.iving sold two short 
stories. At the time of the interview she was pregnant with her first child. 

As ccjni pared to the two women discussed above, this subject’s alum- 
nae years have involved her in as much if not more new experience 
than did her undergraduate years. Much of this is the result of her 
marriage, the ideas of her husband to which she has bcien exposed — 
new^ ones for her — the peoj^le site has met through him, tlie different 
places in which they have lived together, the jobs she has liad in help- 
ing to su[)[)ort the family, some of them being kinds of work she would 
not have undertaken voluntarily had not economic necessity forced 
them upon her. All this serves to illustrate the importance of the mar- 
riage or the husband in shaping the development of the alumnae. 
Since most of the married alumnae orient their lives to wliat is most 
helpful or useful to their husbands, the kinds of men they marry and 
the kinds ol lives these men lead are often the chief determinant of 
what happens to young women in the alumnae years. We wonder, 
then, whether this young alumna would now be living a life as t:on- 
tinuous with her college years and previous life as that of the two 
wennen just discussed, had she married a different sort of man. Or to 
what extent was her choice of a husband a motivated expression of a 
desire to change? Much additional research will be needed to answer 
complex questions like thc^sc. 

We learn from the preceding chapter that considerable personality 
change takes place during the college years. Changes in mental ability 
and functioning, in attitudes and opinions, and in other (jualities ol 
personality — for example, authoritarianism and impulse cxj)iession — 
take place in this period. 

We may conceive of seniors as being more developed, more complex 
than freshmen. They are less bland, more aware of themselves and 
their surroundings, more flexible, more open to new experience. At 
least this seems to be true of women who have attended women’s lib- 
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cral arts colleges. In this sense one is tempted to say that college 
seniors are now ready to be educated. The resistance to new experi- 
ences characteristic of so many freslimen has been dissolved — or at 
least inroads have been made into it. 

One may ask what these qualities in seniors imply for the future. 
Do we see in alumnae some form of integration of the personality at 
a higher level of complexity than we find in seniors? Our test findings 
reveal no important changes in qualities of personality in the period 
three and four years after graduation, except that alumnae arc more 
stable or less neurotic than they were as seniors. It may be, however, 
that this finding is a function of our testing ol alumnae with scales 
and measures designed originally to illuminate changes during the col- 
lege years. In some cases our interview studies reveal that much altera- 
tion in jjersonality characietistics has otturred after graduation. Pos- 
sibly tests dcveloj)ed expressly to tap changes in the years after college 
would reveal in systematic lashion modifications in qualities of per- 
sonality that ate not now ajiparent. 

Perhaps what stands out more than anything else in the Mellon 
Fountlation’s studies ol alumnae is the complexity ol the relationships 
between events of the college years and later lilc. Genera liications 
about such things as the (jualities of college alumni as compared to 
other people, or college graduates ol ilillcrent ages, or graduates of 
one kind ol college as compared to those ol another can be made fairly 
readily. Ihit this is not the case when we allcinpi to relate experiences 
of the college years in some systematic way to occuirences thereafter. 
What we find here is considerable conlusion. One student who is 
graduated with honors goes on to do well in graduate school. Her 
classmate, who also is graduated with honors, is a failure academically 
in graduate school. The Family-Orientcd-Underachievers are most 
alert and alive inlcllec tiially twenty years alter graduation. 'Fhe Fam- 
ily-Orientcd-Overachievers, the better students in a formal scholastic 
sense, have stagnated intellectually. And so for other educational pat- 
terns. 

It is obvious that there is a pressing need for additional research 
on the relationships between experiences in the college years and per- 
sonality characteristics in later life. Consideration of educational ob- 
jectives involves more than asking what characteristics we wish to 
foster in students and how we go about doing this. In addition wc 
must inquire about the persistence of these qualities after college. 
Ideally, college experience must be viewed from a developmental 
point of view that encompasses the whole life span. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
THE SOCIAL CONTEXT 


^Ithoiigh lliis v<)Iiimc is focused upon sludcnls and how ihey 
JL jV develop in ilu* college sening, we h.i\e been unable to ignore 
Ihe problem of insliliitional diange. Findings rej)ortetl in various 
chapleis have led lo suggeslions about how educational processes 
miglil be improved, and a good number of the auihois have been ex- 
plicit in iheii support of educational experimental ion. There is prob- 
ably a wide agreement that institutional relorms, to be guided by such 
experimentation, are necessary if the prolession of higher education is 
to advance in step with science and enlightenment. 

lint we have seen (Part I) that our colleges and universities arc em- 
bedded in our cultuie and in our society, and that fundamental or 
widc'spread change in these institutions can come about only wdien 
there is a shift ol em])hasis in our general s\siem of values or when 
there is a change in our general societal processes. At the same time, 
henvever, the direction of influence ma) be the other way; there is an 
nitrraciion of the college or uni\i:rsity on the one hand and the sur- 
rounding soc iety and culture on the other. 

Jn this part we return to the aiiahsis of this interaction. \Vc attack 
the fundamental cpicvstion oi how the college or university can tarry 
out its essential tasks when the const it iiency on which the institution 
ilcpends for its cccmomic subsistence demands that it perform other 
functions and often oj)jjoscs the very stej>s that aic most necessary tc^ 
the attainment of its major objectives. Professor Stewart’s approach is 
historical. He shows that the relations of the university and society 
have not always been what they are in the United Stales today, that 
various patterns of interaction have existed in different times and 
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places; and he shows that although many features of higher education 
have changed as society changed there has been a remarkable per- 
sistence, throughout hundreds of years, of ideas and ideals that have 
guided higher education in the Western World. Dr. Pinner and Dr. 
Day address themselves to the contemporary American scene — and to 
the future. They introduce concepts and techniques of social analysis 
suited to elucidate some of the ways in which processes of our culture 
and society affect the functioning of our colleges, and some of their 
conclusions are drawn in terms of proposals for reform, within the 
college or outside. Pinner focuses upon the problems of the newer, 
fast-growing state universities in America, although his concepts and 
the processes he describes pertain to problems that recur in every col- 
lege and university. Ray introduces concepts of a more general nature, 
concepts ajjplicable to the functioning of any large organization in 
contemporary society. Stewart, viewing higher education in the perspec- 
tive of 2500 years of history, makes it clear that the college and the 
university of today have evolved slowly, some features of them persist- 
ing virtually unchanged lor several hundred years; but when he turns 
to happenings in America we arc able to see that, during the past 100 
years particularly, things speeded up considerably, and that the rate 
of change is accelerating. Pinner and Bay reveal themselves to be, in 
an important sense, products of the America that Stewart describes; 
they are very much aware of social change and they remind us more 
than once that it is later than wc think. More than this, they do not 
conceive of inexorable historical processes to which wc can only adapt 
ourselves; they believe that we can influence the course of events; they 
want us to make history. 

At the first meeting of the editors of this volume someone asserted 
forcefully that wc did not want to begin this study ol tlie American 
college with a statement that Harvard C]ollege was founded in lOjjfi. 
This provoked the answer that anyone who did not know this bit ol 
history might be doomed to repeat it. (This was probably a Yale man, 
and a reader of Santayanal) What the committee of editors agreed was 
that the history of higher education should be integrated with the rest 
of the volume — not set forth in the beginning and then forgotten. It 
was agreed that wc cannot completely understand our institutions of 
higher learning nor make reasonable predictions about their future 
without understanding their history; but it was also agreed that, as 
history is constantly being rewritten in the light of present knowledge, 
it would be a fine thing if we could introduce in this volume scientific 
facts and concepts and modes of analysis that would improve our un- 
derstanding of the history of higher education. 
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Campbell Stewart’s chapter is what the doctors ordered. On the one 
hand he gives us the lacts, an account — necessarily liighly com.pressed 
— of a continuity of events that began in Athens 2500 years ago, and on 
the other hand he interprets these events in the light of modern 
sociology. 

In presenting the facts of history Stewart supplies background that 
for some — but by no means all — of the other authors is indispensable. 
As suggested above, we have been largely concerned with matters, such 
as the analysis ol the behavior and personality development of stu- 
dents, that are essentially ahistorical. The “histcjry" of personality 
testing is short, and the same may be said ol the effort of social scientists 
to analyze the phenomena of student cidiure. Hut when we come to the 
policies and practices of the colleges, to the functions that the colleges 
perform for differem segments of the society, and to ihc question of 
what we may cxj)ect in the future, the authors have been happy to 
make use of background that Stewari’s chapier affords. Merc it is plain 
that some ol fhe faciois at work in ihe current situation — in the college 
and in the larger society — are at work because* ol happenings in the 
pasl. And not least among thc'se happenings has been ihc transmission 
ol ideas and ideals, generated in anticpiity, from cjiie generation of 
scholars and teachers to another, down to the |)rcsent. Thus, for ex- 
ample, one ol the roles ol the piolcssor described by Knapp ((Chapter 
7), the character-developing role, is essentially the same as that prac- 
ticed by the Sophists. Perhaps professors act according to the reejuire- 
ments of this role today for the same reason that the Sophists did, but 
Stewart shows that the educational ideas of these c?aily teachers passed 
from Athens to Byzantium and from there to England by way of Spain 
and Ireland, and thence to the United States. Again, when Katz and 
Sanford ((Chapter 11) discuss the s\stem ol Irec electives and mention 
Eliot of Harvard in this connection, they rely on Stewart to make it 
plain that this was not an idea that sprang in finished form from 
President Eliot’s mind, that rather it was a system tried at Bologna 700 
years ago, and again at Harvard in 1825. The contrast between the 
“socio-analysis” of Riesman and Jeiicks and the “rational” history of 
Stewart was ])oinicd to in the introduction to Part I. The two ap- 
proaches are plainly sup])leinentary. In the analysis ol the dynamic 
interaction of the American college and the American society attention 
has to be paid to the traditions, the intellectual heritage, that con- 
tribute heavily to the colleges’ capac ity to resist outside jjressurc. Ob- 
viously a complete account of the American college must trace the 
evolution of this heritage, and Stewart addresses himself to this task. 

In other respects, the approaches of Stewart and of Riesman and 
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Jencks arc similar rather than contrasting. Both apj)roachcs are in 
large part sociological. The university, Stewart says, has like any in- 
stitution “answered to the pressure of the society that in a real sense 
it serves.” The system of education of Sparta serves to illustrate his 
point as well as do the early land grant colleges of the United States. 
Just as we cannot understand the Athenian classical education without 
the concept of a stratified society, so we cannot understand the rise of 
vocational ism in American education without knowledge of the fusion 
of economic and political power in the United Slates in the last hall of 
the 19th century. But institutions of higher education have not only 
adapted themselves to changes in society; they have fended off. 
and even overcome, pressures from outside. The faculty of the 
University of (California during the loyalty oath controversy of 194c)- 
51 (Sanford, 195*^) could well have taken over more than they did 
of the strategies employed by the scholars of the medieval University of 
Paris. And powerful groups within society, when they have not been 
able to mould the universities to suit their pur[)()ses (it has usually 
taken an economic and social revolution to change a curriculum funda- 
mentally) have been able to use the universities as they existed for 
purposes that were not intended by the founders of those institutions; 
for example, the “new” middle class in England could use the uni- 
versities as a means for adding itself to the aristocracy, riius, the his- 
tory of higher education as Stewart recounts it is replete with examples 
of the interaction of the institution and the society. The episodes and 
the trentls that are described lend themselves well to modern social 
analysis, and it becomes clear that the student of social processes will 
do well to direct his inquiries to-historical events in the fieltl of higher 
education. It is to be regretted that Stewart, Pinner, and Bay h.ive not 
been able to supplement their contributions with a closely collabora- 
tive piece in which the concepts and theories of the latter two authors 
are brought directly to bear upon the events described by the former. 
We return to this point after noting what it is that Pinner and Bay 
undertake. 

Pinner starts with the observation that as the state university de- 
velops, improving its faculty and becoming more like the leading uni- 
versities of the nation, it becomes increasingly alienated from its local 
publics — the people of its town anti surrounding countryside, its 
alumni and other benefactors, even its students and most of the older 
faculty members. The newer, more distinguished faculty members, who 
have been recruited from all parts of the nation and abroad, bring 
universalist values and a cosmopolitan outlook; these values and this 
outlook are not understood, and are even rejected, by the local publics, 
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who nevertheless like the prestige associated with having a “great” 
university in their midst. Where once there was implicit understanding 
of a common purpose there are now many purposes. The break be- 
tween the university and its local publics is clearly rcllected in iliffcrent 
conceptions of the kinds of knowledge that ought to be pursued and 
taught. Pinner here introduces his distinction between “consensual” 
and “dissensual” knowledge. “Consensual” refers to all those kinds of 
knowledge with respect to wdiich the general public at a given time 
tends to Jiavc no reservations, either as to the rompetence of the schol- 
ars or as to the value of their work. “Dissensual” refers to those kinils 
of knowledge with respc( t to which the public has explicit or implicit 
doid;>ts and which, accordingly, are less likely to be supported by the 
institutions of society. Indeed, the widespread public distrust ol dis- 
sensual knowledge is at the core of the university’s “public relations” 
problem. 'I’liis is the kind of knowledge that the most distinguished 
and dedicated minds are eager to pursue, especially but not oidy in 
the social sciences and the humanities. It is the kind of knowledge 
that is needed but not wantcnl; it is needed because a changing world 
keeps enlarging its demands on the human mind, and it is not wanted 
because people with iiilluence tend to like their comforts, including 
their comfortable habits of mind; and the challenges they do accept 
usually emanate from demands associated with their own positions ol 
influence, not from the demands ol the human experiment as a whole. 

'The university’s conflicts with its publics are reflected also in di- 
visions within its own ranks. Some |m)lessors and many administrators 
feel that the university owes “service” to its supporting taxpayers, 
largely on the clients’ terms. Others insist, in the spirit of Socrates, 
that a university worth its salt must never give the public what it wants, 
only what it needs. And what it needs is to have its power of rationality 
and its levels of cultural attainment raised. Higher education is not for 
supplying skilled hands or clever administrators to the industry, to the 
state, or even to the universities themselves. Higher education is lor 
teaching how to live r esponsibly and how to develop and enjoy a sense 
of beauty. Pinner stresses the importance ol the development of aes- 
thetic sensitivity in the students; he sees beauty as the unifying purpose 
of all knowledge and art. In order to advance toward its objectives the 
university must build within itself a community in which people share 
significant experiences that can transform them. To sustain itself and 
to carry out its functions this intellectual ccmimunity must educate its 
publics. Its students should be its emissaries to its larger public. 

Bay’s contribution has been designed to meet a need that has been 
expressed from time to time in this volume. That is the need for 
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theory, the means by which our knowledge may be made systematic. In 
Chapter i it was pointed out that educational research had so far 
failed to produce a substantial and theoretically coherent body of 
knowledge, and that the demands of practice had been one of the 
major reasons lor this failure. There is irony in this, for, in the long 
run theory is the only dependable guide to useful practice. Anything 
that is undertaken with a view to j>roducing desired results must begin 
with some notion, however crude, of what means — what instrumen- 
talities and mechanisms — have what effects. As Bay points out, many 
human enterprises begin in a rational way; but, soon, interest becomes 
vested in the means themselves, often to the neglect of the original 
purjjoses and of continuing consideration of how they might best be 
achieved. 'The effort now is to rationalize what is, or what is being 
done; and the tendency here is to utilize theoretical notions that 
originated in science or in an attempt at science and that, though now 
outmoded as far as science is coTKerned, have found their way into our 
general culture. It is only by deliberate and recurrent, if not constant, 
attention to its theoretical underpinnings that practice can be pre- 
vented Ironi degenerating into irrationality. 

The kinds of theory that are needed for the study of higher educa- 
tion are theory of personality development and theory [)criaining to 
the structure and functioning of institutions in their social settings. 
Theory of the former kind was introduced in Chapters (i anil ii; Bay 
now addresses himself to the latter, llis social theory is not an alterna- 
tive to personality theory but a supplement that accents developmental 
determinants in the social surroundings of the student, that is, in the 
college itself and in the larger society. 

Bay focuses attention upon the goal of maximum intellectual cle- 
velopinent (rationality) and incjuires how social fai tors in the college 
community and its larger environment favor, or hamper, the attain- 
ment of this goal. In his analysis of these social factors he begins with 
two highly abstract concepts: the concept of institutions — “persistent 
patterns of human interaction" — and the concept of rationality — “at- 
tempts to choose maximally effective means to promote given pur- 
poses." It is his major hypothesis that rationally determined programs 
for achieving human purposes become institutionalized and that, as 
they do, they become transformed in the direction of less rationality. It 
is this erosion of rationality that underlies the colleges' failure to 
achieve their highest purposes, and that must be a prime object of 
continuing study. In the analysis of the process of erosion Bay uses as 
his major tools the concepts of social role and incentive — concepts that 
lie on the borders between psychology and sociology. With the use of 
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these concepts, and with the guidance of his major hypothesis, Bay 
proceeds witli a consideration ol some of the specific social factors and 
processes tliat, in college, aj^pcar to hinder or help tlie development ol 
the intellect, and of rationality in the student and in society. 

In suggesting above that Stewart, Pinner, and Ray might now, hav- 
ing made their conlributioiis to this volume, join forces in luither 
consideration of higher education in relation to social processes we were 
confronting the fact that the amount of integration achieved in this 
volume has its limits, and we were suggesting a iliiection that future 
work might take. Each ol these authors wrote I he bidk of his c hapter 
without knowledge ol what the others were doing, and none of them 
knew until this volume was in a very late stage ol ]>rcparatir>n that 
their three chapters would constitute Part VIII. We do not know 
whether Stewart, il he had his piece to do over again, would utilize the 
concepts ol. say, “consensnar’ and “clissensuar’ discij)lines or ol “in- 
stitutions'’ and “rationality.” He has interpreted events in his own way, 
and, in doing so, he may have considered and rejected concepts very 
similar to these. And we do not know whether Pinner and Ray, were 
they concent rating upon, say, medieval Europe, woidcl find thenr con- 
cc^its as useful as they do in their analyses c)f situations and cn'ents in 
contemporary America. At any rate, it seems not unreasonable to hope 
that, in the luture, the study of the history of higher education will 
utilize, increasingly, the concepts and analytic techniques of contem- 
porary social sciences just as the modern analysts of the college in 
society will see events against a background ol historical development. 

This last draws attention to a scricjus omission Ircmi our considera- 
tion of higher education in relation to the processes of society, and 
that is the comparative study ol higher education. 11 educational sys- 
tems are developed — rationall) — lo meet the needs ol societies, and 
institutionalization is a truly gcnieral social process, then we should ex- 
pect to find parallels between historical events in Western Europe and 
in the United States and ha|)pe:cings in some of the newer nations to- 
day; the stage of development ol the latter might well correspond in 
significant respects to some stage that the formcM' passed through at 
some earlier time. Knowledge derived from this kind of study might 
be an important aid to policymaking in the newer nations. 




Campbell Stewart 


The Place of Higher Education 
in a Changing Society 


O asiings Rashdall, wliose work. The Universities of Europe in 
the Middle Ages, is the bcsl known on the subjcti, main- 
tains that ihe iinivcrsiiy is a distinctly medieval instiuition and that it 
is entirely misleading to give ihe name to the schools o! Athens, Rome, 
and Alexandria. He considers that the university such as we could rec- 
ognize is characterized by I’eatiires like a (caching corporation, courses 
ot study, examinations, degrees, licenses to teach, anil that these ap- 
pear only in the i2(h and i^lh centuries. Allhough the Athenian teach- 
ing in law, rhetoric, and philosophy w'as ot the highest order it was not 
organized into the lornis ot a permanent institution. "I’he universities 
of Western Europe arc the heirs of Paris and Bologna, not of Athens 
and Alexandria. 

Yet, although this may be true in the strictly institutional sense, it 
is not true ol the intellectual and educational tradition. Werner Jaeger 
says: 

The sophists have been described as the founders ol cdiuational science, 
'riicy did indeed found pedagogy, and even today intelleiiual lulluic largely 
follows the path they iiiaiked out (Jaeger, Vol. I, p. 298). 

And Marrou, anotlier distinguished classical historian, says that in 
the history of education in antiquity wc can trace the direct ancestry 
of our own educational tradition. He maintains that, in education 
above all, we are the heirs of the Graeco-Latins, particularly in the 
Renaissance of the 15th and 16th centuries, when there was a con- 
scious and intentional return to the strict classical tradition, and a 
revival of interest in the Greek and Latin authors (Marrou, 195b, p. 
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354 )- must look more closely at the higher education o[ Greece 
and Rome through roughly 1500 years, Ironi 1000 B.C. to 500 A. I). 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION 

The aristocratic ideal. In understanding the tradition of classical 
Greek education, which came to its most developed form in and alter 
the \i\\ century B.G.. we must apjneciate that the native culture arose 
out of an older, refined civili/ation, out of what we inigln now call a 
stratified society. There was an aristocracy ol warriors and, as Marrou 
points out: 

rhese Homeric heroes are not brutal old soldiers, prehistoric warriors. . . . 
In a sense they are already knights (Matioii, p. 5 ). 

I'he younger warriors acted as scpiires and etjuerries, served at table 
and as cup-bearers, as a retinue in religious observances, as junior 
officers ill war. S])oit was a notable leature of Homeric society — 
wTCstling, racing, javelin- and discus-throwing, archery, chariot racing. 
So, too, were music and dancing. All these leatures, and others, are 
present in Homer’s epics which became one of the abiding inlluences in 
later Greek schooling. It was not [niniarily as literary masterpieces 
that his works wei e si tidied, but because they lepresented an ideal, a 
style of life and a composite appreciation ol character. The ideal values 
in living are to be lound in Achilles, a love of the short life of a war- 
rior, bravery to endure death and the enigma of Klysium, courage and 
virtue in action, and the passion to be recogni/cd for these cjualiiics. 
Marrou, Biuckliardt, Jaeger, and other classical scholars have all 
pointed to this desire to achieve the great deed which will da//le and 
confound the lu^ro’s envious peers. Implicit in this ethic of pride and 
lioncjr are the oliverse motives of rivalry, jealotisy, and hate. Btit the 
prevailing convict ic^n in 77 /r I Hull and The Odyssty themselves of the 
significance of the heroic exampde is part of the explanaticm for the 
importance of these wc^rks in Greek education and life as a whole. 

We can see two forms of development in the history of Sparta and 
Athens. Sj)arta is often thought to be the prototype ol the totalitarian 
state, harsh, crude, with a people entirely submissive to the commands 
of the government. And at a later stage in its history this is certainly 
true, but not in the 7th and 8ih centinies B.(.’. Sparta at this time was 
an excellent example ol a conservative, aristocratic, and military city 
which well illustrates the chivalric ideal in Homeric thought. This 
aristocracy, so we learn from fragments of lyrical poetry and irrefutable 
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archaeolof^iail evidence, made of Sparta in the 8th and 7th ccnfuries a 
city noted for its interest in the arts and the principal center of Hel- 
lenic civili/alion. At the same time Sparta earned for itself a reputation 
as a great military power and its educational ideal was to train boys 
in the apprenticeship to war. But Sparta was a city-state and men were 
trained as soldiers dedicated to her service, not as warrior-knights seek- 
ing to perform the great deed. The chivalry of single-handed en- 
counters to be lound in the duels of the heroes was replaced by the 
clash of heavy infantry. 'The llomerk knight had served the king and 
the allegiance was personal. The Spartan olBccr served the slate, the 
polls; regiments were bound together in common service as the instru- 
ments of the state. As Jaeger put it, the aim of Spartan eilucation was 
to produce, not the indivklual hero, but an army of men ready to give 
their lives for their country. For more than two centuries the ap- 
prenticeship for war still allowed for the arts of music, poetry, and 
dancing in the religious festivals, and lor high achievement in sport. 
But about 550 B.C. political events spoiled the bright promise. 'I1ie 
aristocrats and the officers established their power, refused civic rights 
to new (laimants from the lower orders, and prevented by police meth- 
ods uprisings Irom any other sectors of the community. The military 
caste from the 5th century onward brought about the conditions and 
training that are usually thought to be characteristic ol Si)arta. luluca- 
tion was in the hands of tlic officers of the polls and their aim was to 
continue to train the Spartan infantrymen. The purposes of the whole 
enterprise w^ere disci|)line and submission to authority, and to this end 
physical privation and if necessary stealing and lying were all included 
as part of the preparation. For the girls the training was to make them 
fit and ready mothers of Spartan men children. 

All of this is a pattern of such recent and painful familiarity that it 
need not be elaborated. Except to say that in the Spartan instance 
there really was no higher education in the specialized and advanced 
sense of the terms. And this in itself is important. Sparta represents 
the dead end ol a debased Homeric ideal. 

Athens and the beginnings of higher education. In Athens in the 
second half of the 6th century education lost its military characteristics. 
Military training had almost entirely disappeared and became part of 
the gymnastics and sports which young men undertook. Although this 
was formalized for the more aristocratic young Greeks into a kind of 
military apprenticeship in the 5th century (the ephebia), physical ed- 
ucation became during that century a widespread pursuit. It is true 
that even 5th and 4th century Athens was a stratified society, but the 
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strata were less exclusively military than in the old aristocratic tradi- 
tif)n. Wealth enabled some citizens to provide tutors and coaches for 
their sons, a significant modification of the old ideal of warrior com- 
radeship and the noble example, because many of these tuiors and 
coaches were slaves. Schools began to aj)pear and wiih them the era of 
the professional teachers with a group of pupils to teach in a special 
building. 

What was taught? Physical education, music in the widest sense — 
[)octry, song, playing flic lyre or the pipe, and dancing. Although the 
old Athenian education was always athletic and artisiic rather than 
literary and intellectual, by the end ol the 6th century there were three 
main types ol teachers - the gymnastics master, the music master, and 
the teacher of letters. At all times the moral values ol loyalty, valor, 
and the appreciation and enjoyment ol leisure were stiessed in these 
activities. The guiding ideal of this old eilucation was “a man both 
beautiful and good,” developing the body as much as the character, 
not at all the Platonic stereotype we seem often to have in mind, the 
leisured and sophisticated intellectual interested in the philosophical 
ultimates. The critical ledirec tion of the “new education” came in the 
5th century with the work of the Sophists, and with them came the be- 
ginnings of what we now may look upon as higher education in Circece. 

The Sophists and after. The most significant extension of the stereo- 
typed man of fine physicjue, moral cjuality, and some accomplishment, 
characteristic of the late 6th century, was in the field of politics. The 
public c^xcrcise of political power, concern lor the state’s affairs, were 
relatively new in the 5th century and a group ol teachers in the second 
half of the century offered to train anyone wishing to acquire these 
accomplishments. These Sophists, as we call them, were the immediate 
forerunners ol Socrates, Isocrates, Plato, and Aristotle, as Plato's dia- 
logue the rroiagorns shows, for Protagoras w^as one of the Sophists. 
They were the first profession d teachers, itinerants who were pre- 
pared to teach almost anything lor money. They did not open 
schools but offered to tutor young men over three or lour years for an 
all-in fee, and until the fashion caught cm they had to mount a con- 
siderable personal publicity and there was some consecpicnt char- 
latanism. Vet men such as Jhotagoras and Gorgias had an immense ef- 
fect on the young men of their time. They were pragmatists who 
pointed to practical results as evidence of success. Solving problems 
hc;re and now, pi'oducirrg practical solutions or plausible arguments 
was more to be desired than philosophizing, particularly philosophi/ing 
about truth or right or virtue — which was where Socrates and Plato 
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joined their bailie with the relativism of Protagoras, one of whose 
sayings **nian is the measure oi all things," sums up his humanism. 

T here are two consctjuences of the work of the Sophists which arc 
of vital importance both for their own time and for higher education 
in succeeding ages. T'he first is the dialectical method and the coniluct 
of argument which develojjed through Aristotle and others into the 
instrument of logic and was later formalized in the syllogistic structure 
of the official disputation of medieval times. The second result was 
that in presenting an argument on any subject, rules were not enough, 
ideas had to be created and clothed in words. So rhetoric as a study and 
a skill developed, and it was recognized that the good rhetoiician. 
whether in parliament or the law courts or at a funeral or a festival, 
had icj be a man of the widest culture — a pedymath. We tend to think 
of Sophists as adroit and unprincipled w'ord-jugglers, and this is, in 
part, true. But they extended the frontiers ol knowledge and interest 
in ideas — for example in mathematics and in literary criticism and the 
problems of language. T hey widened the conceptions of what an edu- 
cated man in Greece should know, and they began a way of thinking 
which continued for 2000 years in Western Europe (lor good and ill) 
until the scientific revolution of the 15th and lOth centuries. 

It is true that spoken rather than written language was the dominant 
interest of the Sophists, but the polymathy which they assumed and 
the intellectual virtuosity which W'cnt with it extended the horizons 
of the cultured young men whom they taught. Pcjliiical prowess was 
part of the new educational ideal, but width of culture came to be 
desirable too. When Plato and Aristotle later condemned the man who 
sought to become “an expert," a -technician, they were developing in 
their own ejuite different way a notion which the Sophists at their best 
had encouraged, the education of the whole man. 

Socrates, Plato’s great teacher, was a staunch opponent of the Soph- 
ists on many things. In the Protagoras, Socrates and Protagoras, the 
Sophist, discuss the great question “Can virtue be taught?" and the 
main differences in their points of view appear. T hese differences are 
of critical importance in the history of Western education for 2000 
years. Socrates believed that the task of education was to discover the 
gifts of the pupils and help to develop them, but that right behavior 
could only be taught as the teacher detected the virtue, the idea and 
ideal of virtue, that the child carried with him from birth. Socrates 
was opposed to the opportunism and the pragmatic flair of the Soph- 
ists — he was an academic conservative who accepted an aristocratic 
tradition which concerned itself with ethics in education. The cm- 
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phasis on character training in the English public school owes some- 
thing to the Socratic as well as to the Christian tradition. 

Further, Socrates was a metaphysician w'ith an unshakeablc belief in 
man, not as the measure of all things, but as the embodiment of a 
principle of Truth which was in the universe iisclf. Virtue cannot be 
implanted in a child; it is there already, but the teacher can enable it 
to flower and this was his first and last responsibility. Polymathy was 
not enough; the Sophists’ emphasis on good teaching w^as not enough. 
Jn the end, to Socrates, education was concerned with wisdom and a 
religious view of man and the universe, not with the development of 
political and rhetorical acumen. 

Plato opened his Academy in 3S7 B.C. and it had a continuous ex- 
istence until 529 A.l). For over 900 years this kind of university had an 
influence in the Mediterranean world. Rut most ol its influence in 
Western Europe has been through the writings ol its founder, both 
as political theorist and philosopher. In the Rrpublic he sought to 
sketch the ideal state based upon justice and ruled by wisdom. Here and 
in the Roliticus and in the Laxos (unrmished at the time of his death in 
371) at various points he considers the ediuation of his rulers. Plato 
was not a democrat — he was, like Socrates, laithlul to the aristocratic 
outlook. Although it appears that the philosopher-kings ol the Re- 
public were not chosen for their birth, but rather lor their worth as 
leaders ol thought expert in political judgment, they were essentially 
an aristocratic group. Plato in the Rrpublic w\as not concerned with 
ihe education of ordinary people, but ol political leaders, and many 
su(h were prodiued from the Acad(?my over the centuries. However, in 
doing this Plato emphasi/ed the Socratic belief in truth and wisdom 
and in addition gave a new^ impr)rtance to knowledge and right rea- 
soning as a means of coming to know^ the truth. The Socratic method 
enabled the teacher to ensure that a premium was placed on getting 
the pupil to find out the answers tor himself and so the Academy was 
in a sense a center for higher education and something of a research 
school at the .same lime. 

rhe Academy was to include gymnastics (in which daiicing, athletics, 
and war games played their part), music in the old sense of the term, 
and the learning ol reading and writing, the study of literature. Here 
wc have conic to a sharp break with the old classical education. In 
Rooks II, ill, and X of the Republic Plato criticizes the poets for the 
debased versions they give of the gods. Homer, the pattern and ex- 
emplar of the classical period, came especially under Plato’s censure 
and he was prepared to expurgate and rewrite Homer. Others in 
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Athens regarded such a proposal as altogether too extreme but the 
notion of control, censorship, and expurgation is one which constantly 
recurs throughout the history of higher education in Western Europe. 

The other element in the preparatory education provided by the 
Academy was mathematics, which was regarded both as an instrument 
of direct social and intellectual value and as a means oi selecting the 
most distinguished minds. These intellectuals proved themselves ready 
for the study of philosophy because they had shown that they could 
penetrate through the exercise ol mere mathematical skills to under- 
stand the abstraction of number itself. 

Literature, the understanding and enjoyment of the visual arts (not 
the practice ol them), music, rhetoric, physical education, inathemaiics 
— these are the subjects; the curriculum (see also Capes, 1923). But 
they must be plotted on three other axes which give perspective and 
tlepth to this intellectual structure. 

Eirst, these studies were preparatory — they came after the prelimi- 
naries of learning which were placed between the ages of three and 
ten and they lasted from ten to eighteen. By that time those who were 
going to distinguish themselves with mathematical ideas had appeared, 
and before these few continued their intellectual novitiate they had 
to turn aside with all their contemporaries to the ])hysical and military 
rigors of the rphebia for two or three years. According to the lir- 
public, on their return to the life of the mind ten more years had to be 
spent with the sciences of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and acous- 
tics. Only then at the age of thirty were these leaders leady to begin 
the long ascent to attain to the truth ol reality through the study ol 
philosophy. For twenty years they had to learn what philosophy had 
to teach them and how it was to be applied in the lile ol the city 
which they would both rule and serve. At the age of fifty they were 
reatly to accept and exercise power becatise their minds and hearts 
were attuned to the Form and Idea of the Good. 

If the study of language, the visual arts, music, rhetoric, physical 
education, and mathematics were preparatory to the more ultimate 
disciplines of science and the philosophy ol dialectic, the second and 
third axes mentioned above became apparent. Very few stayed the full 
course and education at this high level was strictly selective. And, third, 
education was concerned ultimately with right action, right thinking, 
and the affirmation of the inner and permanent world of the true, the 
good and the bcaulilul. Education was concerned with wisdom, which 
detected, accepted, and worked out with deep satisfaction that virtue 
and justice were in the mind of man because they were a priori in the 
mind and purpose of his Creator. 
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In the educational development of Greece so far outlined the work 
done by the soldier, the cultivated citizen, the athlete, the artist, the 
politician, the rhetorician, the ruler, the nobleman, the philosopher, 
the intellectual opportunist, the professional teacher, the scientist, the 
mathematician, has been in some way represented. So, too, h:is been 
the Platonic educational ideal. I do not wish to make it appear that 
Plato carried this systematically into practice at the Academy or that 
his became the dominant view in the Athens of his time — Isocrates, ior 
instance, was a most influential teacher of rhetoric whose down-to- 
earth humanism had a more immediate impact. In giving prominence 
to Plato 1 have intended to show how thinking about the purpose of 
education could suggest some of the content oi the curriculum, and 
how a philosophic viewpoint of the greatest significance expressed it- 
self in higher education in its original Greek context. Platonism has 
an elevated view oi man and knowledge, it has a philosophy of life. 
'This is an aristocratic, a selective view of higher education very differ- 
ent from that of the warrior' — knights ol the 8th and 7th centuries. 

The Hellenistic ideal of paideia. During the 400 years of which we 
have been writing so far Cireece was organized politically in small 
states. There was no national consi iousness in any maikctd degree. 
Cities like S[)arta, Athens, Pliocis, I'hebes were the centers of govern- 
ment and state capitals, and wars between them were not infreipient. 
The Peloponrresian War betwc'en Athens and Sparta lasted for twenty- 
seven y(!ars, cndiirg at the battle of Aegospotami iir 405. When we 
realize that Socrates was condcmired to death in grjij for neglecting 
the gods of the state and corruptirrg the minds ol yourrg riren, and that 
Plato, Aristotle, and Isocrates were teaching during the period of sub- 
jection to Sparta, we place the work of these rneir, known arrd valued 
throughout Western civilization, in its original pcrsj)ective. Persia was 
the intermittent enemy of Greece as a whole, but the city-states had 
neither the will nor the means to unite against the common enemy. So 
the writings of the Athenians did not at that time spread far. But two 
men brought unwilling unity to Greece and formed the empire which 
enabled the Greek ideal of paideia to spread in what has come to be 
called the Hellenistic period. 

Macedonia was a mountainous and neglected state north of the 
Greek mainland whose young king Philip defeated the armies of 
Thebes and Athens at Chaeronea in 338 and became the admitted 
master of Greece who would have led the new nation against the 
Persians. But Philip was assassinated in 330. Alexander, his son, was 
evcn.more important in the history of Western Europe than his father. 
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In thirteen years he conquered Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, Egypt and 
marched over tlie Khyber Pass to India. Aristotle had been his boy- 
liood tutor and Homer’s heroes were his model. In his social, reli- 
gious, and political agreements he showed an unusual degree of toler- 
ance of those whom he conquered, lie planned that his empire should 
cover the world and that he, as a wise, magnanimous, and cultureil 
sovereign was to be given godlike honors, but he died when he was 
only 33 with many plans unrealized. 

Philip and Alexander made possible the dispersion of Hellenistic 
ideas. The Greek language was introduced and Greek cities founded 
all over Asia, and Alexander sought to overcome any sense of racial 
superiority in any part of his vast possessions. The cities of Alexandria, 
Pergamum, Rhodes, and Antioch became centers for the greatest uni- 
versities and libraries ol their time and are symbols of the coming of 
cosmopolitan thought. I'lie city states of Hellas lost their importance 
in the 4th and 3rd centuries and Greek language, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, literature, and art became the possession of a far wider public. 
Similarly, the contjuered East offered riches in wealth and art lornis 
and religious thinking and Greece itself experienced the influx of 
large groups of Greek-speaking aliens. 

After the death of Alexander, however, his generals divided the em- 
pire and betrayed his master plan. Only when another power could re- 
establish an empire and a rule of law could the gains of the Hellenistic 
period be made secure and the diftusion of this distinctive culture be 
given settled conditions, and in the 1st century B.C. this power was 
Rome. 

What were the chief cJiaractcristics of the Hellenistic pnidcia at this 
time? They arc often summari/cd in the phrase “classical humanism,” 
the notion of man as an autonomous personality, an individual who 
aimed at sclf-rcali/ation and sclf-fulhllment — as Plotinus said in early 
Christian times, man at his best is engaged in carving his own statue, 
moulding from the childish materials the matured form of the cultured 
human being. In his Laws Plato writes that individual culture was the 
most precious gift ever granted to man, and Flellenistic civilization con- 
sidered that the man most to be envied was the man of taste, of intel- 
lect, and artistic sensibility. The powerful and well-organized Roman 
state was mesmerized and captivated by the mystique of paideia and 
provided the channels which carried the notions of classical humanism 
into the stream of Christian belief: 

Classical humanism was able to lead to— -and did in fart lead to — a higher 
kind of greatness, by putting itself at the service of a higher cause, to which 
the human person was in self-transcendence. . . . First, classical education 
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put itself at the service of the Slate, the State of Rouie in which the old city 
ideals burst forth again in civilization still Hellenistic; and then later, when 
the Empire became Christian, it put itself at the service of Gcxl (Marrou, 19^,6, 
|>. a2()). 

Most of the authorities on the ancient world consider that one of 
Rome’s historic functions was to complete the work begun by Alex- 
ander and establish the values of Hellenistic civilization in the Medi- 
lenanean, North Africa, and Western Europe so firmly that they sur- 
vived the barbarian invasions which overthicw the Roman Empire it- 
self. T'hc study of rhetoric, of law, and ol philosophy was the sum of 
Roman higher education in the first four centuries of the Christian 
era. There is a parallel to the Athenian ephebia in Roman colleges, but 
teatliing based on language, spoken and written, is the mark of higher 
etliication. We find here :m echo of Isocrates who claimed that rhetoric, 
the study of language and its uses, could teach a man not only to write 
well, but also to think clearly and to act, to discriminate feelings and 
to be a judge ol persons. 

Lest this introduction be thought to be of academic interest only, 
irrelevant to the university of later days, let Sir Richard Livingstone 
s|)eak, writing in 1941: 

Before thc‘y lc‘a\c scliool, those* who have not learnt Greek sliould be intro- 
duced to (ireek thought in translation. . . . ’fhere seems to be a curious idea 
that Greek is not relevant to our world. Nothing could be more lelevant: for 
Gieek made modem civilization. . . . Greek literature is a view of life. Here 
as nowhere else in European Literature is a dear, unlluiried vision of a ra- 
tional luiinan existence, w'hich balances justly the claims of body, character 
and intellc'cr, of material and spiritual civilization, of the individual and the 
State (Livingstone, 1941, pp. 122-123). 


CLASSICAL AND WESTERN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

One ol the strange facts of hisuiry is that (Christians in the Ciraeco- 
Roman world did not set up their ow^n schools in the early centuries 
of the (Christian era. They accepted the classical training given to iion- 
(^hristian contemporaries in schools and added on the specifically reli- 
gious education mainly in the home and through the (Church. This 
was not the case in the countries of the Roman Empire beyond the 
influence of classical culture, where very often the Christian school 
was the main agency for education in the narrow sense and in addition 
for religious teaching and evaiigcliMii. It is likely that many of the 
valuations of classical humanism would seem self-evident to early 
(Christians, although their conviction and dogma drew some sharp dis- 
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tinctions. P'or instance, they rejected polytheism, they could not accept 
happiness as the chief end of living, nor could they consider a civilized 
and cultivated urbanity the nearest an educated man could get to reli- 
gion. Yet Christians operated within the educational system of the 
time and read the pagan authors, holding their noses, as it were, and 
relying on their Christian upbringing to expose the errors. After all, 
CJhristianity was a religion about man as part of God's creation and his 
iini(]tie relationship to God through the person, life, and death of 
Jesus (Christ. It was not the miraculous birth of a new culture, though 
it reinterpreted the contemporary culture in terms of its own moral 
precepts, dogmatic system, and ecclesiastical forms as the first four 
centuries of the era passed. 

St. Paul brings these matters to a focus in himself. He was a Jew of 
high birth, born in "iarsus and educated in Jerusalem at the feet of 
Gamaliel who taught him according to the law and the prophets of his 
forefathers. He spoke Greek and Latin as well as Hebrew. When the 
Roman captain in Jerusalem threatened to scourge him, Paul pointed 
out that he, a Jew, w'as a full Roman citizen. The captain had only 
(omc by his own Roman citizenship by his military service and by 
paying a sum of money — he w'as a first generation freeman. Paul, how- 
ever, was born free, the son of a Roman citiz.cn, yet a Pharisee and the 
son of a Pharisee. In him we have the f?(tx Humana and the form of 
Hellenistic culture summed up. But also in Paul we have the conflict 
of the new Christian and the old humanist, a conflict which on a larger 
scale grows . icadily during the first 400 years of the Christian era. Jf 
the believer has in the Bible the Word of God what need has he of 
other books? Even more, what need has he of pagan books? And in any 
case his task is to spread the gospel and to expose error lor what it is. 
When in 362 A.D. Julian the Apostate forbade Christians to teach 
unless they were prepared to believe in the gods of Homer and Hesiod 
he brought to an end for a short while nearly four centuries of sur- 
prisingly amicable relationships in schools between Christians and non- 
C^hristians, and he gave the impetus to what might be called the Chris- 
tian counteroffensive. Christians began to write their own text books, 
using the literary forms with which they had become so familiar in 
their own education. The Pentateuch was rewritten in the style of 
Homer and the New Testament became a series of Platonic dialogues. 
But this was short-lived and .in the 5th century classical humanism pre- 
vailed once again in the curriculum of the schools, with religious teach- 
ing taking place outside the school in the teaching of the Church. 

On the other hand, in the 4th, 5th, and 6th centuries the monastic 
school grew up, in which monks taught the Scriptures to boys in their 
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care and the compromise between non-Cdn istian classical humanism 
and Christian belief was over. Instead of classical stories, the Bible be- 
came the source of all reading and study, and from the r,th century 
onward the devotional works of the C^hurch Fathers like Cyprian and 
Athanasius crept into the reading lists. After the fall of the Roman 
Empire, the secular school ceased to exist in the Western world and 
the monasteries and churches, where they survived, had to take up the 
burden of educating boys in the hope and expectation that many 
(ould be trained in the higher education nccessaiy lor the priesthood. 
In lact, these C])iscopal schools provided the main bridge from Roman 
and Hellenistic times to the medieval universify, but ihey changed the 
kind of education available, because they were an instrument of a 
Church at first fighting lor survival in a pagan world and then carry- 
ing the spiritual battle to the infidel in the mission ol preaching and 
conversion. 

Etiucalion still, as in classical times, began with the alj^habet, but by 
the 7tli century the texts to be read were no longer Honu'r or Plato or 
V'ergil, but the Bible, the Divine Office, and later the ])atristic com- 
mentaries and homilies. Hie texts vveie not literature in the Greek or 
Roman sense. Fhey were not the prototypes of a chivalric ideal as the 
Homeric text was. The Bible was the revealed Scripture, both the 
lettc'r and the sjiirit, for the letter alone kills but the s))irit gives life. 
The teac her wms, likewise, a man of very diflerent standing. .Although 
the leading sophists and Socratc's, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, and 
Quintilian were men highly regaidc'd, the bulk of teachers in classical 
times were in low esteem. In early medieval times, however, the in- 
structor was both teacher and spiritual mentor; he taught reading and 
writing so that his pupils might know more of God and his ways. 
Education had now become an instriimeni of the religious life and 
was no longer the prerogative of an aristocracy. 


THE KYZANTINE STREAM IN EDUCATION 

'Fhe Roman Empire in the west was over-run and Rome was plun- 
dered by Alaric in ^lo A.D., but in 330 the Emperor Constantine had 
transferred the capital of the Empire to By/antium, on the Black Sea, 
and here the continuity between the late Roman Empire and the early 
By/antinc Middle Ages was established and appears most clearly of all 
in the development of higher education. 

I have tried to show the continuity between classical and Hellenistic, 
between Greek and Roman education and to indicate the discontinuity 
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ill the western Empire after the barbarian invasions of the 5th cen- 
tury. The rise of the Church and the decline of the secular school took 
place in a culture which had little respect for the written word and the 
fine arts. These are tlie Dark Ages, at the end of which Latin was the 
lingua franca, secular literature was no longer studied, and Greek was 
a dead language. 

In Constantinople, as Byzantium was called after 330, the university 
maintained the Hellenistic classical tradition for over a thousand 
years. Despite vi( issitudes it continued to teach music, physical educa- 
tion, mathematics, rhetoric, philosophy, law, medicine and to train 
an elite from which the state officials could be drawn. It steered clear of 
religious alignments and preserved the model of the convinced Chris- 
tian who was also a man educated in the classics. In Eastern Christen- 
dom the secular school .continued, while in Western (Mirislcndom the 
Dark Ages forced (Christians to transform the culture itself and the 
material and forms of higher leaining into a more or less coherent 
Ch r i s t i a n ci vi 1 i za t i on . 

It is true that this is altogether too simple a picture which ignores 
on the one hand the ascetic and very inllucntial monastic schools in 
Byzantium, which trained priests on Chiistian material, and on the 
other hand the influence of the Celtic (Chiistian schools of Ireland, 
which, like Scotland, was not conquered by the Romans and did not 
have the Latin schcxds which appeared in England. St. Patrick and St. 
Columba brought the monastic tradition of Celtic CJhristendom to the 
north of Britain in the Glh century as Sr. Augustine sent by Pope 
Gregory bio ight Roman (Christianity to the south of the country. But, 
admitting these qualifications in the large trends ol history it is a lair 
generalization to sketch Byzantine education as 1 have. 

(Classical humanism died hard in Western Europe in the -joo to 500 
years following the sack cd’ Rome in 410, but by 1000 A.D. Western 
Eurtjpe was a continent in which Latin was the dominant language 
and the Bible the main literary source tcjgether with Christian com- 
mentaries and devotional works. The trivi\im in some foiin (grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic) was the basis of preparatory secular education. 
The qnndriviujn (music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy) was the 
wider course of study for advanced students which was mentioned in 
Plato. But, as Rashdall says, “the heart and centre of the secular educa- 
tion of the time in northern Europe was the study of dialectic or logic.” 
This is very different from the literary edtication of the Roman 
aristocrat cjr the training in rhetoric given by Isocrates to his students, 
for it is dominated by the syllogism and the formal distinctions of 
disputation. The resources of classical literature which were calletl 
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upon were admittedly very Iragnientary in the nth and lalh cen- 
turies — they were mainly Latin translations of part of Aristotle’s logic, 
one or two of Plato’s dialogues in a Latin translation, and the letters 
of Cicero insofar as they were consonant with Christian belief. It was 
inevitable that a dialectical training m philosophy based on Aristotle 
and concerned with perennial problems like the nature and existence 
of Universals (whether objects exist separately or are an expression of 
essences or ideal forms) should turn its method on to the data and 
notions of theology. 'I’lic chief substance of kncwledgc was the Scrip- 
tures, the commentaries made upon them, and the doctrines of the 
Church. The iith and luth centuries saw the birth and flowering ol 
what we now call scliolastic philosophy and the beginnings of the 
mcxl ieva 1 uni versi ty . 

But if this is the thread of cc:>ntinuity from Greece, thrcjugh Rome, 
and the Dark Ages ol Western Kurope to the medieval university, 
where does the thread from By/antiiim interweave with it? Classical 
education and (Jiristian belie! were maintained in Constantinople and 
its possessions around the Mediterranean basin, but the empire was 
often under the threat of concjucst, and in the nth century Moslem 
Turks invaded the country. 'I'lie By/antinc C^hnrch appealed to tlie 
Latin ChuK’h lor help, even though many conflicts existed between the 
two. I’he history of the (ausades with their twin purposes ol recover- 
ing the Holy Places in Asia Minor and of subduing the inlluence ol 
Eastern Christendom, stretches confusedly over the isith and early 
ijlh centuries. One ol the rrsults ol these Holy Wars was that By/aii- 
tine ctilruial achievements were made available to the West, and j)ar- 
ticularly the writings of Cheek authors which had been preserved in 
Byarrtine libraries lor about <joo years, although Latin Christians 
destroyed great cjuanlities of this material wherr they captured Con- 
starrtinople after the scandalous diversion ol the Fourth Crusade for 
this purpose. However, much remained and entered into iiith-ccn- 
tury Western culture bringing about a renaissance ol literary, linguis- 
tic, and philosophical learning. By tire time Constantinople had been 
linally captured by the Turks in what amounted to its holding 

operation on behalf of Hellenistic culture lor over looo years had beerr 
discharged and the continuity ol Hellenism in Western Europe was 
.assured. 

There was another tributary to the medieval European university, 
linked with By/antitim. Mohammedan higher education had been in 
existence since the c)th century, and in its turn it had to harmoni/.e 
Hellenistic ideas and Moslem theology. 'Fhc translation of Cireek works 
irrto Arabic was well established, and in Baghtlad and Cairo a great 
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deal of advanced study was undertaken in matliematics and science. 
Only in the 14th century, when Mohamincdanisiii became much more 
orthodox and distrustful of secular knowledge, did Western European 
universities begin to establish an assured ascendancy. One of the 
great universities of Europe was to be found in the gih and loth cen- 
tury in Cordova in Moorish Spain, and to it Christians and Jews 
as well as Moslems went and there and at Toledo much of the trans- 
lation of Greek authors was done. As Jewish scholars often did this 
work, many of the books were translated from Greek to Syrian, then 
to Hebrew or Arabic, and then to Latin, 'llic Moslem contribution 
to the continuity of the classics and to the study of mathematics and 
science in Western Europe is crucial. 

The Spanish scholar who has argued that the European Universities were 
the outcome of Islaniic inllueiice seems to us to l)e in error, but his aigiiment 
may at least reiniiicl us that one of the greatest forces in the medieval uni- 
versity, Mohainiiiedan learning, found a tooting in the West in centres, espe- 
cially Toledo, which were under royal and espiscopal iiillueiKC, in Jewish and 
other circles in the south ol Fiance and, to some extent, in the royal court of 
Sicily. (Powitke 8 c Emden, 193(1, Vol I, Introduction, xxxix). 


THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY 

The monasteries in Europe in the 10th and nth ceniuries con- 
served knowledge, and by transcriptions added to it. Lhe arts wcie 
deployed in the service of 'Christian worship as we can see in the il- 
lumination of manuscripts and in the development ol music and aidii- 
tecture. In the nth and 12th centuries the growth ol so-called secular 
cathedrals added to the educational power of the Chinch. In 1179 the 
Third Latcran Council decreed that all cathedrals should have a 
master whose task was to leach clerks and poor scholars, and from this 
decree .schools at the cathedrals developed. They were centered uj)on 
the persons of the teachers who had been given ihe approval of the 
bishop to teach within the cathedral precincts. The oflicer who later 
became responsible for approving the applications to teach within 
the precincts was called the Chancellor and the permission became a 
license. In the story of the development ol the medieval university a 
principal theme is the connection with and the struggle against the 
Church, and the ambivalent regard for the Chancellor is a case in 
point. He was an officer of the bi.shop and capable of exerting the 
power of veto; sometimes he was venal and sometimes would refuse 
to license anyone he considered unorthodox. 
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In order to protect themselves against the manipulation of such 
power, the teachers or masters in such a great cathedral school as 
Notre Dame in Paris organized themselves into a self-protecting gild 
or universitas. They became adroit at playing both ends against the 
middle. "I’he three main sources of piessure upon ihe gild of masters 
were the church, the secular power, and the townspeople. Again and 
again the masters of Paris scored off the local Chancellor and bishop 
by appealing directly to the Pope — as an example, in im2 the Pope 
forbade the (Jlhancellor to exact oaths of obedience from those he li- 
censed, and be forbade payment lor licenses and later on he forbade 
excommunication by Chancellors, lie als'> insisted that if the masters 
wdshed a bachelor of arts to be recognized as a master, the Chancellor 
could not veto their recommendation. 

As tlie masters were also clerics, they fought successfully lor a uni- 
versity ecclesiastical court to try their own affairs, and this prochiced 
many clashes with the lorces of law and order in the secular power 
and with the townspeople. An example is to be lound in Paris between 
students, townspeople, and (as we should now say) police, in which 
many deaths took place. 'The scholats and masters of the University 
gave an ultimatum to the King, Philip II. They asked for protection 
against the police and against the townspeople, or else they would 
take the University elsewhere — and they got all they askc^cl fcjr. All 
arrested students were to be handed to an ecclesiastical authority, as 
they were actually or poieniiallv clerks and not subject to civil law. 
Ciiti/ens and police had to respect the privilege ol the scholars, and 
their goods could not be seized by secular oflicers in any civil action. 
Ry 12 10 the unwersilns of masters had an organization with statutes, 
gild fcnins, and practices. They had the powerful support of the mon- 
arch and the Pope and relative immunity from retaliation by towns- 
pec^ple. In i22cj after another bloody brawl in whiUi reprisals were 
taken on the students all members of the University resolved that 
“unless satisfactory reparation is made to the whole body ol masters 
and students .... no-one shall be jjermitted to remain in the city 
or diocese ol Paris to study, either lor the pur]X)se ol teaching or being 
taught.” If this form of evacuation took place, the document went on, 
c^n no account would the University return to Paris for at least six 
.years. And the dispersion, the ecssatio as it was called, took place and 
the scholars departed to Oxford, Cambridge (beguilingly invited by 
Henry III, the King of England), Toulouse. Rologna, Salerno. 

Despite the arrogance, the violence, and the excesses of the students, 
Paris, in order to prosper, needetl the University for its reputation 
(it was the undisputed queen in theology), and the Pope compelled 
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tlic civil and ecclesiastical powers in Paris to concede liberties to the 
University in order to bring about its return. The University was 
grained ihe power to negotiate rents for lodgings, to arrange its own 
internal affairs in detail, and to go on strike until its demands were 
mei in any dispute. All graduates of the University were on oath to 
obey its rules, and so if a rrssntio took place all priests of the Church, 
all doctors and lawyers in Paris who had the University as AIrna Mater 
were expected to join the strike. It was, and remained, a formidable 
weapon, and the University was established in Paris as virtual arbiter 
of its own destiny because Pope, Chancellor, King, and townspeople 
had been played off against one another with complete success. In 
the middle of the 15th century Pope Pius 11 and Louis XII broke two 
centuries of University dominance, but only when the King marched 
with an embattled army into the precincts of the University to break 
a threatened strike by hhee. 

Paris had its gild of masters and was the pattern and exemplar ol 
Oxford and (Cambridge. Hologna, a free city in northern Italy, was the 
other originator of university ideas. Whereas Paris was supreme in 
theology and in constant conflict with (Jhurch and state, Bologna was 
pre-eminent in both civil and canon law. Whereas Paris developed 
logic and dialectic, Bologna maintained the long tradition of rhetoric 
which came from Isocrates in 4th-century Cireece, through Quintilian 
in Rome in the 1st century of the (Christian era, Paris had its tinwer- 
sitas of masters, Bologna its universitas of students who appointed 
their own rector, hired and paid their teachers, and in large measure 
decided their courses. Other Italian universities grew uj) at Naples, 
Reggio, Padua, Siena, and elsewhere encouraged by these city-states 
to seek for the Papal Bull to give status and authority to their degree. 
In the course of three or four centuries the rule of the students was 
replaced by the control of the masters. 

During the 300 years between the end of the lath century and the 
end of the 15th century the medieval university took its distinctive 
shape. As 1 pointed out at the beginning of this essay, Rashdall claimed 
that the university as we know it is the heir of Paris and Bologna, 
not of Greece and Athens. Before we go farther we had better take 
stock. 

Paris, Bologna, and Oxford are the progenitors of the universities 
of the Western world. 'I'hey came into being through the conjunction 
of such factors as the growth of the cathedral school, the initiative of 
the city state, the welcoming charity of monasteries, the brilliance and 
reputation of teachers like Abelard and John of Salisbury, the interest 
of the Pope and the king. The studiiirn, as it was called, started off 
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as a local center, rather as Plato s Academy or Aristotle’s Lyceum. As 
Paris, Bologna, and Oxford very soon drew scholars from all over Eu- 
rope they became known as siudia gtmernUa and a master admitted 
to teach in one of these stiidia was recognized as qualified to teach in 
the others, or indeed in any other studin as they began to increase. 
I'he Pa})al Bull came to bo the guarantee of recognition and approval, 
but this usually lollowed when the studiutn had established itself. 
For a studiwn generate to achieve this standing it had to possess a 
basic laculty of arts and in addition it had to have at least one ol the 
higher faculties of medicine, law, or theology. 

'I’he gild of masters, the unwersitas rnagislrorum, represents an or- 
ganization lor self-protection and solidarity, and it has been sug- 
gested that this gild, like the universitas scholarium, was started by 
the foreigners in a strange city. Certainly, the students were divided 
into w’hai were called Nations (four in Paris, two in Bologna, two in 
Oxford) and there is plenty of evidence cjf violence and eniiiiiy be- 
tween the Nations although a united front was usually jircsented to 
police and townsfolk. 

As time j)assed the term “university” came to cover both the in- 
stitution, the siudixnn, and the undergraduates and graduates in w^iat- 
ever unwersitas they were organized. The student entered the laculty 
ol arts where he was required to study the sel)tivium or seven liberal 
arts, the Irivium of grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric, followed by the 
tjuadriviurn ol geometry, arithmetic, astroncjmy, and music. When he 
graduated as a bachelor he was granted the license to teach by the 
Chancellor. Alter a time he might be admitted by the gild of masters 
to their ranks. Here one ol the most signilicant features of the univei- 
siiy is to be fecund, the basis of its unique freedom which has lasted 
for 800 years to this day. Although the Chuidi offered the license to 
teach, the masters examiired and graduated the student and they 
clectc'd hiiir to their own number. This is the beginning of academic 
freedom, for no further fonrral examination was needed, and it is the 
origin of the prac tree at contemporary Oxford and Cambridge whereby 
the Bachelor of Arts need oirly wait for the reejuired period of time, 
keepiirg his name irr the university’s records, before paying the fee 
reejuired for his admission at a degree ceremony as Master of Arts. 
The degree of Doctor was offered as the highest academic honor in 
theology, law, and medicine after the presentation and defense of a 
thesis. 

By 1500, therefore, the universities had an academic structure, a 
curriculum, an institutional dependence upon and independence of 
the Church and the state. Rashdall was right when he traced the or- 
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gani/ational continuity of tlie modern university from the Middle Ages, 
and what tame to be taught in the 15th-, i6th-, and i7th-centiiry Ren- 
aissance, was in direct intellectual descent from Athens, Rome, By/an- 
tium, Baghdad, and Cairo. Aristotle became the new authoriiy in logit 
and dialectic in the 13th and 14th centuries through newly accessible 
translations and the massive achievement of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Albertus Magnus. 

In Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs written toward the end of the 14th 
century we have in the Clerk t)l Oxenlord a summary of the univer- 
sity man at his best at the end of the Middle Ages. 'I’his scholar had 
also been to the University of Padua in Italy and was wedded to logic. 
He wore threadbare clothes and w^as mounted on a skinny nag, being 
too unworldly to seek money and preferment. In any case, if he could 
ever get money he spent it on the works of Aristotle or lor some cul- 
tural purpose. He was devout and humble, completely dedicated to 
learning and teaching. 

Also in The Canterbury Tales we find the knight and his squire, 
the representatives of a quite different but equally |)owerful educa- 
tional tradition of feudal times. Chivalry was the educational order 
lor the aristocracy of the age and it sounds very like the apprentice- 
ship which we read of earlier in the aristocratic ages of the develop- 
ment of Greece in 800 or 900 B.C. At that time the young men served 
and waited upon the older warriors, learning the arts of war and the 
virtues of loyalty aiul obedience. 

Chaucer’s Knight loved truth and honor, generosity and courtesy; 
he had fought for his Chri?>tian faith against the infidel all over the 
then known world and was both devout and wise. His squire had fol- 
lowed his lord as much as his years had allowed. He could sing, 
dance, and versify with grace and was an excellent horseman. He was 
brave and he was amorous, he attended his master everywhere and 
would defend his lady with his life. 

The Clerk of Oxenford is the poor cleric, the devout, unworldly 
scholar, honest and magnanimous, humble and unselfish. l"he univer- 
sity and the Church have made him what he is. The knight and the 
squire are wealthy, modest, brave, and devout. They are noblemen by 
birth and by training in a noble household. They have spent no time 
at a university and their accomplishments are not in the septivium, 
but in gracious living, manly sports, good manners, resjjonsible be- 
havior, and Christian piety. They can administer their affairs and can 
write or tell a tale. But the chivalric tradition is not the university tra- 
dition, the knight is not the cleric. 

Only later, in the Renaissance of humanism in literature, philos- 
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ophy, and science, and ol Protcstani huiiianisni in the Reformation, 
did the intellectual mould of the medieval university crack. Instead of 
the Nations of scholars in holy orders wandering over Europe Irom 
university to university, relying on Latin as the common language, 
living plainly but often boisterously, and enjoying freedom, patronage, 
and independence to an extraordinary degree, the pattern changes. 
The universities of the i(ith and 17th centinies became more nation- 
ally organized and small colleges multiplied in Oxford and Cambritlge 
and Paris. Pious founders endowed the colleges with land and money. 
They no longer traveled light, the ccssalio became impossible, they 
became institutionalized. 'The end ol the Middle Ages led on to the 
expansion of the Age ol Discovery and the end of the feudal system 
to the rise of the merchant middle class. I'aking a long leap in history 
to ihth-century England after the Reformation and the dissolution 
of the monasteries by Henry VIII and Edward VI in the second (piar- 
tcr of the century, we find that: 

Hitherto the universities had been full of poor scholars, maintained by 
scholatships from the free schools. Hut the dissolution of titese schools in 
the general appropriation ol monastic resources, coupled with the subsecpient 
ra|)id rise in the cost of living, led them to become cle[)endent on the sons 
c»f the new I'lidor bureaucracy. Weil might Latimer complain to Tlcairy's son, 
Lciwarcl V^l, in ir,.|C): “ Theie be none now but great men’s sons in colleges, 
and their fathers look not to have them preachers.” (Armytage, i<j55, p. bj.) 

It would seem that the (Jerk ol Oxenford has been excluded and 
the knight’s son, (he squire, has taken his place. 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION AND THE 
RENAISSANCE 

From the 15th to the 17th centuries the universities changed in three 
main ways. First, in Protestant England the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge multiplied in the 16th and 17th ceniuiics, Icniiided with 
chaplains to ensure that the Anglican cause vv^as piesenteil and the lie 
given both to Rome and to Geneva. The link between the sliidia gen- 
cralia of Paris, Bologna, and Oxford was broken because the Prot- 
estant universities ol England had no common cause with the Cath- 
olic universities of the Continent. Secondly, laymen, men not in holy 
orders, entered the prolessions c>f the law and medicine in considerable 
numbers, and the merchants of Venice, Florence, Padua and the Hague 
and Amsterdam began the transformation of the economy of Western 
Eurcjpe. They had power and wealth and new and tempting jobs to 
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offer. I'hirdly, the Renaissance of learning began its long emancipa- 
tion of the mind and spirit, bringing back the genuine study of Greek 
through the work of a scholar like Erasmus and reintroducing the 
humanistic spirit, which we have had reason to comment on many 
times as we have traced higher education from 9th century pre-Chris- 
tian Greece through the five centuries of Roman hiimaiiitas (the (^hair 
of Latin in the Scottish Universities is still called the Chair of Hu- 
manity). The outcome of Renaissance humanism was not only literary 
and artistic, it was also scientific. If we take England as the example 
for Protestant Europe, we can be w'ise after the enormous events of ihe 
time and sketch the broad outlines of the history of ideas from the 
beginning of the Protestant era in the middle of the ibth century to 
the beginning of the modern scientific era a century later. 

I'he Aristotelian scientific system of medieval Europe received two 
severe shocks in 1544. First a Belgian anatomist, Andreas Vesalius, 
produced a book on the human body, Dc Fahrirn Ihimntii Corporis. 
It contained splendid drawings illustrating the structure of bones and 
muscles and the nervous system, and they were based on excellent 
and consistent dissection. The other revolutionary work was by Co- 
pernicus, Dr Rrvohttiouibus Orbiutn Corlrsliuw , which overthrew 
the Aristotelian theory of the fixed and unchanging universe, and ol- 
fered instead the earth as a. planet of the sun. Lhe rest of the century 
contains many examples ol the growing interest in medicine, mathe- 
matics. and geography. The volume of trade forced imjnovcmenis in 
navigation and shipbuildit^g upon merchants and financiers and in 
economics itself insurance of goods began to become common and the 
penalties against usury were repealed. 

In the iGth and 17th centuries we come on to the meeting ground 
of medieval cosmology of degree and order, *‘the chain of Being.” 
and the probing forces of individual incjuiry. In the medieval cos- 
mology the dogmas of the Church were the data to which all thinkers 
had to bend their systems, and from such a situation scholasticism 
emerged. By the time of Bacon there was a change in temper and 
method. For the scholastics the important consideration might be the 
metaphysical status of things; lor them, as Basil Willey remarks, there 
was little or no distinction between a “fact” and a theological or 
metaphysical “truth” (Willey, 1933, p. 14). Francis Bacon, however, 
states: 

Tho.se, therefore, who determine not to conjecture and guess but to find 
out and know; not to invent fables and romances of worlds, but to look into 
and dissect the nature of this real world, must consult only things themselves 
(Bacon, Bohn ed., 1874. p. 16). 
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Bacon's serious purpose was to attack much of the superstition of 
I he medieval tradition, rather than to strike at its metaphysical bases, 
to clear the accumulation of pseudo-science, astrology, magic: 

For the wit and mind ol man, if it wc^rk upon matter, which is the con- 
templation of the creatures of Ciod. worketh according to the stuff and is 
liinitCHl therchy, hut if it work upon itself, as a spidei worketh his web, then 
it is encilc'ss, and brings forth indeed coi)webs of learning, adiiiiral)le for the 
(ineiiess ol ihrCMcl and work, but of no substance or profit (Bacon, Everyman 
eel. 11)1.5- P- 52)- 

This trend to empirical thought, this concern with things and 
inocesses, with forces and mc^asiireinents, gathered strength in the 
17th century. Harvey, Gilbert, Newton, Comcnius, the Royal Society 
— iluvse represent something of the rational and experimental tend- 
enc ics. One of the gieal achievements of ifith- and lyth-cenlury scien- 
tists was regaining for others their confidence in nature. However, 
there was also still lor many people a dread of natural science, “black 
magic" or “forbidden knowledge" as we can sec in Marlowe’s Dr. 
Fauslus, which was first performed in 1588. Probably not till the 18th 
century did this confidence become for Protestants what (^hestertc:)n 
has called “cosmic cosiness." Basil Willey says c^f Sir 'Thomas Browne 
whose liclioio Mrdiri was published in ifija: 

Perhaps no writcT is more* truly rc*prc‘sc*ntativc of the double-fared age in 
wlii(h he* lived, an age half scientific and hall magical, half sceptical and half 
(leduluus, looking back in one direction to i\Iaimde\ille, and loiwaid to 
Nc'uton. . . . He had, in fact, what Mr. T. S. Eliot has calk’d the “unified 

sensibility" ol the “nietaphysitals", which was the offspring of a 

schol.isiic' training blenclc’d with the expansive curiosity of the Renaissance. 
. . . Many clillerent woilds 01 countric’s of the mind then lay close together — 
the world ol scholastic learning, the world of scientific experiment, the w’orlds 
of classical inythcjlogy and of biblical history, ol fable and of fact, of theology 
and demonology, of sacred and profane love*, ol pagan and (Christian morals, 
of activity and conlc’inpliition; and a cultivated man had ireedom of them all. 
. . . . The distinctions were only hegiiiniiig to be made which for later ages 
shut oil poetry Iroiii science, metaphor liom fact, fancy from judgment (Willey, 
'933- PP- I'-a)- 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

The Pilgrim Fathers landed at C^ape Cod in Massachusetts in No- 
vember, 1620, Protestant Dissenters trom England and Holland, in 
many cases the alumni ol Oxlord or Cambridge before they became 
dissenters (for Oxford and Cambritlge until 1871 had laws exclud- 
ing those who did not support the Church of England). They knew 
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well the religious and scientific controversies of the time, and their 
educational plans for grammar schools and universities show very 
clearly that they tried to transfer to America what they had become 
familiar with in England. So, when John Harvard’s College was 
founded in 163(1, it had in mind not only the traditions of learning 
which had been inherited in Western Europe from Greece, Rome, 
Palestine, and the Christian Church, but it had also to consider the 
needs of the new community seeking Christian freedom. In the Old 
World, Milton emphasized in his Tractate on Education in 16,14 the 
connection between education and all public and private offices of 
peace and war. In the New World the connection was even more ob- 
vious. On the pillars of the gates of Harvard there is carved ah ex- 
tract from a pamphlet of 1(143, Nrxv EnglatuVs First Fruits: 

Afic^r (iod had carried us safe to New EnglaruL and we had hiiilded our 
houses, provided nc*c(\ssaries lor our livelihood, reared convenient place's for 
God’s worship and settled the Civil Governnieiit; one of the next things we 
loiigc'd lor and looked alter was to advanre learning and perpetuate it to 
posterity dreading to leave an illitcTate ministry to the Churches when our 
jiresent ininislcTs shall lie in the diist.^ 

By the side of the College was set up '‘a fair Grammar School” which 
prepared such as were “judged ripe in academical learning” lor entry 
to the College. The learning of the students appeared in their public 
declamations in Latin and Cireek and in logical and philosophical dis- 
fiutations, and their goodness appeared in “the savoury breathings of 
their spirits in their godly conversation.” The course of study included 
logic, physics, ethics, politics, arithmetic, geometry and astronomy, 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, rhetoric, and divinity. This kind of curriculum 
shows how little Harvard was affected by the scientific, technological, 
commercial, and political revolution which had been begun in Eu- 
rope and of which the presence of the pioneers in New England was 
a striking consec|uencc. Although they were nonconformists in re- 
ligious terms, they were not so in educational terms. 

The medieval university was closely knit to vocational preparation 
for teaching, the law, medicine, and the Church. Seventeenth-century 
Oxford and Cambridge were concerned with preparing clergy, but 
by then the lawyers had their own Inns of Court in London and the 
physicians their own College. Learning was reverting to the polite 
and amateur tradition of Athens. y\s Cowley has it: 

The Renaissance was a glorious age for Europe in general but not for the 
universities (Crowley, 1956, p. 196)- 

‘ The spelling has been modernized h.ere. 
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The colonial period — 1636 to 1789. It is no wonder that the liberal 
arts cause is tough and traditional and respectable to this ilay in the 
U.S.A. It is incomparably the oldest, and it has been the object of this 
essay so far to show that it is in direct line with European university 
tradition. It is true that the term ‘‘laberal Arts” was not usetl until 
the end of last century, but the jiedigtee was and is there, and the in- 
tellectual respectability of the line has to be admitted. Ehe United 
States is not likely to venerate anything simply because it is old, yet 
although there are many strong tributaries to the stream ol American 
higher education coming Irom other souiccs which we shall have rea- 
son to examine, we must recogni/e at once that the liberal arts rose as 
a spring 2500 years ago and that as this spring broadened it has wound 
its way through nearly twenty centuries ol the Christian era, some- 
times shrinking to a narrow rivulet, fructilying very little, but only 
in the last 300 years and especially in the last 150 being joined by any 
other tributaries at all. While we do no service to learning by mai cit- 
ing backward into the lutiire with our eyes fixed on the past, we 
possess a false confidence if we ground our educational thinking only 
on wdiat seems to be contemporaiy. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries nine college institutions were 
founded: Harvard in Massachusetts; Yale in C^onnecticut; lirow^n in 
Rhode Island; Dartmouth in New Hampshire; Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia (it adopted the name ol the state in 1791); Princeton in New 
Jersey; Columbia in New York; Rutgers, the college founded by the 
Dutch Reformed (dutrch lor the Middle Colonies; and William and 
Mary, an Anglican or Episcopalian college for the Southern Colonies. 

Oxford and (Cambridge in the same period were interested in the 
arts and theology and less in law^ and medicine, as has been said 
earlier. All the American colleges piepared clergy, and the arts train- 
ing was a necessary preliminary to theology. Law and medicine came 
to have an honored place in the univeisities, and at all times Harvard 
and other colleges sought to graduate men who were distinctive tani 
docirimi qiiam inoribus, which might be freely translated in the words 
which my own college in England uses at present in its graduation 
ceremony, “satisfactory both in character and in learning.’' This is 
a formula which has been used, in Latin or English, for many cen- 
turies in English universities, and Harvard followed Oxford and C^am- 
bridge in this and in many other ways. Mathematics and speculative 
natural philosophy were studied during the 17th and 18th centuries 
but the classics and Hebrew were the pith and marrow of the curricu- 
lum, Latin in particular with Cireek more subordinate. It was normal 
for an educated man of the time and it forms the basis of the liberal 
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arts tradition in the Uniied States, a literary provenance established 
in the oldest and most highly respected university institutions in 
America. Most of the fellows in the nine colleges were in orders, as 
they all had to be at Oxford and Cambridge, but unlike the English, 
the American tutors did not have to remain unmarried in order to 
retain their fellowships. 

When Harvard was founded in 1636 the subjects studied were al- 
most exactly the seven named by Martianus Capella at the beginning 
of the 5th century A.D. in Marriage of Philology and Mercuiy and 
reiteraied by IJocthius and (>assiodoriis a century later. In many ways 
the content was (juiie different but the ways of dividing up knowledge 
for curricular purposes were much the same. The dialectic of the 
medieval university had been replaced by the linguistic and literary 
emphasis of the 17th century. In fact the early American colleges may 
be saiil to have taught the trhnnm (grammar, rhetoric, and logic) to 
their undergraduates. 'The fjuaduviwn (geometry, arithmetic, music, 
and astronomy) was often reordered as the three philosophies of Aris- 
totle and taught as advanced work. These three jihilosophies were ad- 
vanced logic and a kind of psychology which together were called 
mental philosophy; politics, ethics, law, and some economics which 
were called moral philosophy; and physics and biology which were 
called natural philoso|)hy. 

The enduring bases of tlie liberal arts seem to be these. First, it is 
an education lounded on language in one form or another, whether 
as classical literature or as' rhetoric or dialectic. Second, Latin in par- 
ticular, with Greek next and Hebrew and Syriac more rarely, were the 
favored languages — not, be it noted, the native spoken language. 
Third, liberal education in this sense appeared in England when the 
new middle classes, enriched by trade and commerce added them- 
selves to the hereditary aristocracy, bringing new energy and ability 
with them as they in their turn learned to wear the coronet and the 
ermine with assurance and case. The liberal education which their 
sons received at Oxford and Cambridge in the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries was not intended to be vocationally useful or characterized 
by excellence of sheer scholarship. In a vague fashion it was intended 
to cultivate a (juality of mind and to contribute to the habits of think- 
ing of the gentleman, at least part of whose ancestry (and an enviable 
part) is to be found in the chivalry of Chaucer’s “very parfit, gentyle 
knight.” The company of other young gentlemen, sporting pursuits 
and various kinds of hell-raising went along with the Latin and Greek 
in Oxford and Cambridge to round out this liberal preparation. The 
gentleman’s education corresponds to the aristocratic education of 
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5th-ccntury Athens, appropriate to a free man and having nothing 
banausic, that is servile or fit for a serf, about it. Fourth, even the doc- 
tor, the lawyer, the clergyman, whose education might be expected 
to be vocational, had to take these liberalizing studies first and the 
specialized training huer. A liberal education hail to be, in the best 
sense of the term, useless. Politics, the law, medicine, finance, admin- 
istration — these would all be learned Irom practical experience. Fifth, 
liberal education had to do with personal enrichment, hence the im- 
portance of the humanities, subjects such as literature, the arts, phi- 
losophy, religion, and history. 

When the nine colleges were set up in America in the 17th and earl) 
18th ceniuries they provided a liberal education with most of the 
(jualities listed above. It is true that they were Puritan colleges and 
therelore on the whole better behaved than Oxford and Cambridge, 
and that they were more egalitarian. However, one of the sources ol 
the strength of opinion in the U.S.A. for and against the liberal arts 
college, is that it is ol European, minority, literary, aristocratic origin. 
Even though the sciences and social sciences have now mollified the 
original stiucinre, there are twenty-five centuries of life and thouglu 
behind it. To some this deserves respect and attention; to others it 
spells archaism arrd the need lor change. 

Independence and opportunity — 1789 to 1862. In January 177G Tom 
Paine wrote in his enormously successlul pamphlet Cotfunon Sense: 

I have heard it asserted by .some, that as America has flourished under her 
former connections with threat Britain, the same connection is necessary 
towards her liiture happiness, and will always have the same elTcct. Nothinf* 
(an be more fallacious. ... I answer roundly that America would have 
nourished as much, and probably much more, had no Europc*an power taken 
any noiir e of her. 

Paine told his readers that the time for debate was closed and the 
arbitrament ol arms was all that lemained. When in Congress on July 
4th, i77() the unanimous Declaration of the thirteen United States 
of America was signed, it began with classic dignity and restraint: 

When in thc‘ (ourse ol hunian events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate and ecpial station to 
which the Laws ol Nature and Nature’s God entitle them, a decent resj)ect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

* We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are treated equal, that 
they are endowed by their Cireator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit ol happiness. 
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The Constitiiiion of 1787, drawn up “in order to form a more per- 
fect union, eslablish justice, insure domestic tranquility,” provided 
the machinery by which George Washington, as the first President, 
appointed two secretaries who summarized deep differences of view 
which existed then, and in large measure exist still. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the Secretary ol the Treasury wanted to make the new federal 
government a powerful agent of order and stability. To him com- 
munities divided themselves into the lew, who were “rich and well- 
born” and sought order, and the many, the mass of the people who 
were “turbulent and changing.” Public credit in the new United 
States would be built up by “the few.” Hamilton championed an oli- 
garchic control based on finance and arislociatic standing as a neces- 
sary beginning in the new republic. Thomas Jefferson was the Secre- 
tary ol Stale, and he did not share Hamilton’s fear of the masses. Por 
Jefferson government was not jniinarily a means of preserving order 
and providing stability. As befitted one ol the jjiincipal authors of 
the Declaraiion of Independence, he considered that the main func- 
tion ol government was to provide for the freedom and luq^piness ol 
its citizens, to use the resources ol understanding that the masses of- 
fered, and to respect the rights of the individual stales. 

After 150 years of colonial status and the upheaval of a revolution 
we find in these two men the conservative and the radical view ol the 
present and the future as they faced gigantic problems of ei|uilibriuin, 
enthusiasm, inexperience, and internal conflict. Yet Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson were not strikingly .different in jK)litic:al action. The rale of 
change was controlled and Jefferson’s government had in it many prod- 
ucts of the liberal arts tradition who served ecpialitarian ends more 
explicitly than Hamilton, but who respected the privileged position 
of the educated and responsible politician as the servant ol the masses. 
Jeffersonians in 1800 were liberal aristocrats at heart. 

When Andrew Jackson was elected President in 1828 the ecjtial- 
itarian pressure was of a quite different order. Political control moved 
out of the hands ol the American aristocrat, a man of education, 
position, and wealth. Government was no longer a matter fc^r profes- 
sionals and gradualism was a principle that went by the board. Any 
man of normal intelligence was thought capable of holding any posi- 
tion in govermnent and democracy recjuired a rotation of office so 
that a political bureaucracy might be avoided. When a party won elec- 
tions it had the right to sweep the board of existing officeholders and 
fill the places with its own nominees — to the people's choice belong 
the spoils. The frontier experiences of the expanding West and the 
industrial revolution taking place in the Northeast provided material 
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for an active equaJilarian policy or scnlimcnt. Alexis de Toiqueville 
writing in 1840 says this: 

'f lic men who live in cleinocrarif's are too fluctuating for a certain nuinher 
of them ever to succeed in laying down a 'ode ol good breeding and in fore* 
iiig people to follow it. Every man therelorc behaves after his own fashion, 
and there is always a certain iiuohereiue moulded upon die leelings and 
notions of (*ach individual, rather than upon an ideal model proposed for 
genetal imitation. 4'his, however, is much more perceptible at the time when 
an aristocracy has just been overthrown than after it has been long destroyed 
. . . Men have lost the common law of manneis, and they have not yet made 
up their iiiiiids to do without it (A. de 'I'occjueville, i 8 .|C), Vol. IV, p. 1 1 j). 

However, he goes on to say, manners in a democratic pecjplc are 
frecjuently more sincere than in an aristocratic society. I'lie riigged- 
ness and the sincerity represent the ideal best of the Jacksonian era 
alter the arislotracy of Washington and jefterson, and at this point 
let us see how university eclucaiion grew in this political context ol 
the free, independent United States of America after 1789. 

Just as Jefferson mainiained a reasonable continuity with Hamilton, 
and Washington sought to preserve peace at all costs while stabiliz- 
ing the new Republic, so in the liberal arts colleges the clientele and 
the curricula continued as in colonial days. Even in post-Jackson times 
the New England aristocrat continued, and the Ivy League came to 
be noticeable because there began to be other new colleges from which 
it differed. Ehere are three factors that we must look at — college con- 
trol; general and specialized education; the elective principle. 

Perhaps tlic most important event in the whole story cjf college con- 
trol was the Dartmouth Uollegc case. In i7()() George HI granted a 
cliartcr to the C^oIIege, and in i8i(i the State l.egislature of New Hamp- 
shire ruled that the College be taken over and made into a state uni- 
versity. Marry of the trustees fought this decision up to tlie Suprenre 
Court and here a judgment was made of the greatest importance out- 
side as well as irrside tire field of educaiioir. Tire (a)urt ruled that a 
charter of this kind could not be violated by a stale government. 'Ehis 
protected private agreements in \«»luniary associations and in business, 
where corporaiiotts or cornpairies could not be taken over. E'uriher- 
niorc it prevented the state or the federal governnrent Irorn organiz- 
ing and controlling hitherto private concerns; it r*e|)resenis protecimn 
of a mixed economy and may be contrasted with what happened ^5 
years before in Paris and roo years altcrward in Moscow. Out of the 
chaos of EVench attempts at liberlar ianisni Napoleon fashioned a rigid 
rrational educational systenr. Ehe same kind of thing has happened 
in Russia. Hut the insistence upon honoring agreements in the Dart- 
mouth College case ensured a certain proud continuity of the liberal 
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arts tradition, imperceptibly tightening the bond with Oxford and 
Cambridge. It also put an end to the take-over bids of the state govern- 
ments. In due time of course the state governments decided to set up 
their own universities. 

In the meantime, however, private institutions had to be prodi- 
giously private. Here we have one of the roots of the distrust of re- 
ceiving state moneys in the present day and (until loyally oath moral- 
ity further clouded the matter) the double-dyed suspicion of federal 
grants. In fact, the Dartmouth College decision represents a vindica- 
tion of Hamilton’s “rich and well-born” which set back the emergence 
of a militantly ecjualitarian university or college system uniil the Land 
Grant Act of 1862. "I'he formidable growth of colleges before the Civil 
War, reported by Tewksbury (he reports over 500 foundaiions of 
which just over 100 survived), was not of state colleges but mainly of 
private liberal arts colleges set up as the frontier pushed west (Tewks- 
bury, 1932). They were very often religious foundations, conlrollcd 
by a board of trustees on which the faculty was usually represented by 
the Presidcni alone. We are getting to the heart of the matter of col- 
lege control when we try to answer the following leading questions. 
Are the students from a minority, aristocratic group? Is the college 
privately maintained, or does public money go into it? Is it concerned 
with the liberal arts primarily or only? What part do the alumni play 
in financing and/or governing the college? Such questions were not 
much considered in the early 1800s. 

The second factor to be looked at in the period 1789 to i8()2 is the 
relationship of general and specialized education. Although 1 have 
stressed the dominance of the liberal arts tradition, it would be a mis- 
take to think that no attempts were made to introduce other sid^jccts. 
Curtis shows in a recent study of Oxford and Cambridge 1558 to 1(142 
that the sciences, astronomy and mathematics were not entirely neg- 
lected there even then (Curtis, 1959, Chapter IX). Benjamin Franklin, 
the prototype of the American success story, introduced scientific and 
mathematical courses in his Philadelphia academy in the middle of the 
18th century. In the 1820s in England the pressure of secularists, dis- 
senters, medicals, and radicals brought about the foundation ol Uni- 
versity College in London, “that godless institution” followed in 1830 
by King's College, its near neighbor and Anglican watchdog, in 183(1 
the University of London was commissioned by the association of these 
two colleges, and it was committed to a “liberal and enlarged cur- 
riculum” including classics, history, modern languages, mathematics, 
medicine and surgery, chemistry, and law. Thomas Jefferson had 
founded the University of Virginia in 1825 and was much interested 
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in what happened in London, because University College was not un- 
like his own nonsectarian venture. The protective policy the Uni- 
versity of l^ondon pursued to other associated institutions in England 
opened up nonsectarian opportunities all over the country, while 
offering to them “external" degrees of the University of London in 
arts, science, and medicine. The University of I.ondon represented a 
counteroffensive to seven centuries of dominance by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge both ill their affiliation with the established church and (our 
iiiimediate concern at the moment) their severely limited acceptance 
of subjects other than the classics in their liberal arts form. 

The 1820s represent a critical decade in the clash between general 
and specialist approaches to university education in America. Schools 
of medicine, law and theology began to open independently. In 1825 
at the University of Virginia Jefferson established seven separate col- 
leges, which were really academic departments enjoying equal status 
and including subjects like mathematics, chemistry, and medicine. In 
1826 law was addetl. In some universities a (ore of liberal arts studies 
was required and a combination of subjects ensured, but specialized 
studies lollowcd. In Jefferson’s university each “college" had its own 
curriculum and a student could choose to work in any one of the 
eight, taking courses elsewhere also if he had time without the require- 
ments of a prescribed libeial arts program. The Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute opened in 1824; Sheffield Engineering School at Yale and 
the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard were both established in 

Ticknor, Everett, and Cogswell spent some years in Germany after 
1815, and Ticknor wrote a tingling report to the Board of Overseers at 
Harvard in 1825 recommending freedom of choice and a wider range 
(if studies for freshmen. Undoubtedly, the ideal of teaching and re- 
search which the University of Bet 1 in exemplified from its foundation 
in 1809 had a iiKJst remarkable effect on British and American uni- 
versities in the 19th century, but in each country mainly on the new 
universities.- The increased range of subjects in the sciences and the 
social sciences led in one direction to expanded interpretations of the 
traditional liberal arts, and in another to the emphasis on research, 
one of the chief consequences of which was the later development of 
the graduate schools. Yet, although these in the 1820s are the powerful 
presages of change, to keep the picture balanced 1 should mention the 
classic exposition of the liberal arts case drawn up by the faculty of 
Yale in 1828 (Yale College, 1828). 

- For i\ lively ueroiint of the effect on British Universities, see the early chapters 
of Ashby (1358). 
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Henry Tappan, who became President of the University of Michi- 
gan, wrote in 1851: 

We inspire no general desire for higher education and fail to collect stu- 
dents because we promise and do not perform. Hence we lall into disrepute, 
and young men ol ability continue to prepare themselves for active life with- 
out our aid. In connection with this, the commercial spirit of our country, and 
the many avenues oi wealth that are opened up before enterprise create a 
distaste for study, and (are) deeply inimical to education, riie manufacturers, 
the merchants, the gold-digger, w'ill not pause in their career to gain intel- 
lectual accomplishments wliile gaining knowledge they are losing the opjror- 
tunities to gain money. 'I'he political tonditiori oi the country, too, is such that 
a Jiigli education and a high order of talent do not generally form the same 
guarantees of success ((piotcd Kandcl, 1959). 

Michigan was the leading Western state university of the time in 
18^3 to 44, and of the fifty term courses oilered 26 were in Latin and 
Greek and mathematics, 9 in natural sciences, 5 in intellectual science 
(that is logic, philosojdry, and psychology), 3 in morals and religion, 3 
in political science, and 4 in English. Until the applied sciences wliich 
the country iimst needed, i.e., agriculture and engineering, were taught 
in the universities their courses were far oirt of touch with a frorrtiei 
society. 'The liberal arts was the rrrirroriiy study appropriate to an 
aristocracy, no matter what claims were made abemt its value as a 
general training ol the mirrd. 

In r85o Francis Waylaiid, President of Brown University, wrote that 
studies should be offered by universities which answered the rreeds ol 
the community arrd prepared students lor their lile careers. But the 
changes were slow to arrive in the fateful dexade during which the 
South and the North came to ultimate crisis. Nevertheless the be- 
ginnings were there and the economic slate of affairs in America and 
in Europe was such that the last forty years of the century provided 
the physical conditions in which both practical studies aird pure schol- 
arship surged forward on the tidal wave ol specialist education. I'he 
liberal arts did not drown, but lor the first time had to fight for their 
lives, or perhaps more appropriately, for their way of life arrd thought. 

We have looked at the first two issues to be considered, the control 
of college affairs and general and specialized education. Now we turn 
briefly to the third, the elective principle during the period 1789 to 
1882, linked as it is with the growth of specialist education. 

One of the great virtues ol the liberal arts courses was that they 
helped to create a common background of knowledge, attitudes, anti 
skills in students which the establishmcrrt of specialist education 
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tended to destroy. But the critics ot the liberal arts indicated the nar- 
row range of the common background, and adapting the (German 
principles of Lehrfrciheit, the freedom of the professor lo teach what 
he wants to, and Lcrrifiri/icit, the liberty of choice ol the student to 
learn what he wishes, and pointing to IVisscmcliaft, science and knowl- 
edge systematically pursued and prized for itself, many universities 
began to offer a wider lange of subjects anti to leave to the students 
the selection ol courses. Harvard began to operate this principle in 
1825, but against much op])osition and the programs wavered foi 
sixty years until Charles W. Eliot established in 1882 an elective system 
which lasted until lyio. There were (and are) many different forms 
of choosing courses, and the student was nevei really Iree to tailor his 
own couise cntiiely, but lTu\:*.i<l tried to give as open a choice as j)os- 
sible, so much so that when Eliot’s successor, A. L. Lowell, moved to 
apply recpiired ranges ol choice in lyio he easily succeeded, and S. E. 
iVf orison, the Harvard historian, describes the liberty olfeied to the 
student by Eliot as the gieatest dime ol the century against Ameiican 
youth, depriving him ol his classical heritage. 

By 18G0 many ol the (ollegcs of the East were offciing a limited 
group choice to the student, and at Princeton, Yale, Pennsylvania, and 
elsewhere the beginnings oi a gioup elective sysicin were to be lound. 
incidentally, ol course, this broke the dominance ol the classics while 
olfering to them a good chance lor suivi\al. 

Only alter iSGl* did the vYmerican univetsity begin to show its in- 
digenotis cpialily in half a century of fine conlusion of aims and pur- 
pose ill keeping with a declared faith in ecjualitai ianism. Morison was 
light when he said that Ameiican youth no longer had a classical 
heritage, but this was due not c^nly to the deficiencies ol the colleges 
but to the fact that the aristocratic education of (ireece and Rome, 
which had filtered thioiigh European stratified society, was not suflic ieni 
lor a mobile, assertixe, (|uesting society like America in the last cjuarter 
ol the century. What Jackson had promised in the 1820s and 1830s had 
been staved oil by the universi'ies in ]>art at least by means of the 
prestige of the classics and in part by the inertia and conseivative con- 
viction of many academits and by the urgency ol more important con- 
cerns like slavery and the westward expansion of the continent. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, could relorm its universities and establish 
research and sdiolarship during the njth century and yet maintain 
continuity with literary and classical traditions while establishing 
whole new realms ol scientific discovery. Matthew Arnold in his 18G8 
report on German universities put it like this: 
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It is the function of the university to develop into science the knowledge 
a boy brings with him from the secondary school . . . 'Fbus, in the university, 
the idea of sciences is primary, that of professions secondary (Arnold, 1892 , 
!>• *34)- 

In another place in the same report Arnold said that the German 
universities had both liberty and science, whereas the French uni- 
versities had a ministerial control and the English universities had no 
science. Arnold suggested that both follow the lead of the (mermans. 
The United States also saw what Germany was doing and began to 
follow, but its own politics swung many of the universities and colleges 
far away fnmi the moorings of the European tradition after 18G2. 

Growth and development — 1862 to 1920. The most significant fact 
about the period now to be considered is that the college may no 
longer be considered as an institution somewhat out of the main 
stream of American events, holding a traditional view, changing 
slowly, seeking models abroad. I'he violence of ilie iHGos brought 
America through the convulsions of the Civil War (and far too lew 
Europeans realize that more than 600,000 Americans were killed 
during those four terrible years) to more in( rat table problems of as- 
similation than even in 1786. Many of the politic al and economic 
forms of modern Ameiica have their effective origin in the last ihiiiy 
years of the century. The industrial North overcame the agrarian 
South and captured the government, both federal and slate. Economic 
power gained political power to such a degree that they have been en- 
tangled in the United States ever since. Flie business goliaths are moic 
remembered than the politicians — Carnegie in steel, Rockeleller in 
oil, Armour in meat packing, Pierpont Morgan in finance, and Hill, 
Stanford, Harriman, and Vanderbilt in railroads. I’lie New England 
and the Southern aristocrats went into eclipse and gigantic industrial 
expansion made these thirty years the phenomenal age ol enterprise. 

To a European, being wise after the event, it appears lliat there are 
seven main things to comment on. First, since the earliest Englisli 
settlement in 1G07 at Jamestown, generations of Americans had moved 
the frontier westwanl for 250 years, along the Atlantic seaboard, to 
the Allegheny mountains, to the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Great 
Plains, the Rocky Mountains. And from the rich Atlantic farmlands to 
the oil of Texas and the gold strikes of California it was a fabulously 
rich continent. Second, the 1860s in Europe as in America gathered 
together technical inventions and improvements of all kinds and ex- 
ploited them in road and rail transport, in chemical engineering, in 
communication, and in the uses of electricity. When many cominen- 
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tators on this period in America point to its stridently vulgar and 
debasing qualities ihey overlook the relentless, cut-throat imaginative- 
ness of the robber barons. Third, investment capital gave to the 
financier a concentration of power across wide areas of the country. 
Eourth, the readiness ol the national and slate governments to erect 
tariffs, give land grants (it is tlioiight that land (he area of Texas was 
made over to the railroads), and protect monopolies, helped to estab- 
lish this new power group. Fifth, the attraction this land of promise 
exercised on the marginal men of Europe’s industrial revolution drew 
new nations to (he United Slates. Sixth, the new ethic of ihe l)usiness 
civilization translormed the social order, and the secularization ol 
affairs written into (he Clonstitiuion out of respect for religious tolera- 
tion look on a different cast. Seventh, the affluent capitalism com- 
bined with it an apparently paradoxical faith in democracy, the con- 
viction that despite the enormous wealth and power in the hands of 
a lew% all men were free and ecjual. Perhaps liberal, optimistic in- 
dividualism more nearly describes the reality of the situation and the 
time. The expansive years led to the apparent conviction that equality 
was not an economic matter, but rather social, psychological, and 
cultural, an attitude of mind. 

It is in this kind of context that we can sec the beginnings of the 
truly indigenous American university. In 1802, in the early days ol 
the Cavil War, the Land (irant Act was passed, which effec ted by legis- 
lation a powerful change in higher education. Fhere had been pressure 
on the federal government for almost a century to provide for ad- 
vanced instruction suitable feu* farmers and “the industrial classes,” 
and in 1862 was passed “An Act donating Public Lands to the several 
States and I'erritories which may provide Colleges lor the Henefit of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts.” It was proposed that on this land 
each stale should set up at least one college where “the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies .... 
to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
meclianic arts .... in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes. . . .” 

I’here were several main consequences of this and other similar acts. 
Where the European university in Arnold’s words already quoted put 
the idea of science first and of profession second, the land grant col- 
leges were plainly vocational. The training of the mind claimed foi 
the liberal arts was simply not enough for a fluid society, and although 
thf*sc and the sciences were to be maintained, the new technical needs 
(and they later included commerce and business administration) were 
to be accommodated without any sense of inferiority. This is of the 
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utmost significance in the later history of higher education in the 
United States. The new studies represent contemporary need and 
might be indefinitely expanded to the kind of particularized courses 
which Flexner, Hutchins and laier Bestor, Barziin and others have 
castigaied. The liberal arts were based on language, literature, and 
the habits of mind ol 2000 years but the new subject matter was culled 
from the present and directed toward the future. For the liberal arts, 
history is part of the context of knowledge, and a mental continuity 
is a necessity for the cultured group which (Coleridge called “the 
clerisy.” For the motlernist, history is, if not bunk, only about as help- 
ful as the chatter of a dotard. Tradition begins today and massive 
quantitative achievements in America could witness to the fact that 
Europe and the classical heritage had been outgrown. 

A furthei conse(|uence of the foundation of the land grant colleges 
was that the practical curriculum lor the industrial classes was not 
introduced as a second-class couise for the poor relations ol academic 
life, or at least American c<|ualitarian sentiment prevented this from 
becoming the case. 'Fhis had two principal results: the first was to open 
up the possibility of college or university education to a far wider 
public (partictilarly after the Kalarna/oo decision in 1871 when a touri 
ruling permitted the support of a village high school Irom public 
funds) and so to run counter to the European primiplc of university 
education for a small minority, even bearing in miml the growth ol 
civic universities in Europe in the latter half of the century. The 
second result was to start the mixed economy of American universities, 
not unlike the independent school — state school division in England. 
Were the private colleges and universities more solid, more scholarly, 
more aware of their esprit cle corps, more traditional, more religious, 
more expensive than their secular stale counterparts? Ol (ourse, the 
more pressing recent question is, can the private universities, whatever 
their distinctive features, continue to afford being private, research ami 
running costs being what they arc. Famous universities like Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Ohio State have grown up from land grant college 
beginnings, and they, in common with other state universities, have 
more solid financial backing for their development than private 
foundations. 

Yet the development of land grant colleges into universities would 
not have taken place if they had stayed with the relatively low level 
vocational teaching with wliich they started. This could only be 
changed when enough schools with good standards of college pre- 
paratory work came into being, and that was only really possible at 
the Slate level after 1874, with (he Kalama/oo (Michigan) judgment 
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already mentioned. At the other end of ihe higher education spectrum 
I he foundation of ihe graduate school deepened and extended the 
educational function of the universities. For our purposes one of the 
most important dates is i87() when Johns Hopkins University opened 
its doors in Baltimore, a private secular university established under 
Daniel CJoit Gilman, where teaching and investigation in arts, sciences, 
and medicine could go forward. It Irankly emphasi/ed its research 
function, and Gilman admiticd undergrailuates under duress and even 
fried to build up a separate research and giaduaie school staff. In 
varying ways at Harvard, at Cornell, in iSpi* at the new University ol 
Cihicago, in at Stanlord, and 189(5 at (^lark, the research lunction 
of university teachers was emphasi/ed. This was in part a consecpience 
of the lact that about 10,000 y\mericans took the (German Ph.D. during 
the century belore 1914 (Cowley, i95fi. p. 222), and many brought back 
the conviction that research was the ]>roper concern of univcTsities and 
not only of learned societies and acadcMnics. 

Kandel consideis, as do others, that the graduate schools saved 
standards of scholarship at the bt?st known American universities in 
face of the demand for jiractical and vocational training. 

A university in the* sense in which I use the term — an institution consciously 
clevotc'd to the pursuit of knowledge, the M)luiion ol piobhans, the critical 
appreciation of achievement, and the training ol nuai at a really high Icwel — 
a university in this sense we did not possess until the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity inoci(\stly opened its |)ortaIs in iSyfi (Flexner, 19:^0, p. ,j2). 

In 1900 the? Association ol American Univcisitie.s was formed to 
strengthen the claims ol graduate study and, as lime passed, to fix 
standards and methods ol assessment by whic h universities and colleges 
might cjtialify lor membership. 

The universities whicli su])portcd the research function were, in the 
first place, private lotmdations, which had kept in touch with Europe. 
The land grant tradition was a native one related to a modest tinder- 
graduate level of j)ractical and prolt?ssional competence. It was the 
l)ragmatic, ecjualitarian expression of the American genius. A country 
as vigorous and uniraditional as the United States was able to combine 
the two points of view, first by adopting the gi()ui> elective system 
which ensured a certain spread of subjects, and second by going on in 
the 1 880s and after to the “majoring” j)rogram, by which a concentra- 
tion developed as the degree course progressed. By this means an 
undergraduate preparation for the first degree was taken by the mass, 
and the able minority revealed themselves and they could go on to 
research. 

The liberal arts college became the most common undergraduate 
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inslitiition, or more precisely the college of arts and sciences, and a 
general program was offered from which choices were made. In the 
older and the most stringent institutions (usually private at firsl) the 
courses sprang from the traditional liberal arts subjects, which we have 
already discussed, and a spread of knowledge was required for the 
A.B. degree. Later grew up ihe “cafeteria system” which Flexner so 
ridiculed. In it several principles are involved. First, the elective choice 
for the student (and this operated in Bologna 700 years before as well 
as in contemporary Germany). Second, open-mindedness to new subject 
matter, characteristic of a fluid society. Third, the principle of adjust- 
ing the subject matter to the student, not vice versa. Fourth, the 
discovery of an American university style. Fifth, the “right” of each 
citizen who had passed through high school to a university ediicatitm, 
if sought for. Sixth, the distrust of traditional intellectual require- 
ments as the only adequate basis. Seventh, the refusal to elevate certain 
subjects as proper to a cultivated man. 

From 1890 onward, then, we have features in American universities, 
some of which were direct descendants of earlier European loyalties, 
some of which were adajited from European experience of the 19th 
century, some of which were local products. But, most of all, it is tlie 
balance of tensions between these factors which made, and makes, what 
I have called the indigenous quality of American universities. For 
instance, the sheer xmriaty was different from any European or Com- 
monwealth practice. The consecjuence in education of a dec:enlrali/ed, 
loosely federal, uniquely capitalist, and democratic continent was a 
chaos of higher education standards from which a better coordinated 
nation is now trying to develop a plan and standards of comparison. 
The minority in Europe never lost its grasp on Oxford, Paris, and 
Berlin and no competitors following a different educational principle 
grew up. The minority in America was nearly swept away by egali- 
tarian competitors, and even in survival had to modify its austerity. 
In American universities, besides the liberal arts and sciences and the 
traditional professional schools of law, medicine, and theology found 
in Europe since medieval times, there appeared schools of journalism, 
librarianship, business methods, nursing, and, later, practical arts, 
home economics, physiotherapy. In Europe few, if any, of these schools 
are to be found in universities but usually in separate institutions of 
subuniversity standard. 

A further and related factor in the omnium gatherum of subjects 
studied in universities was the tremendous munificence of endow- 
ments. Carnegie, Rockefeller, Peabody, Vanderbilt, Stanford, and 
countless others gave support to education in general and higher edu- 
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cation in particular during this period to an extent never before 
known anywhere and the scale of generosiiy of alumni was and is, to 
a European, staggering. Of course, from 1870 onward this was a very 
profitable investment for those who wanted engineers, agriculturists, 
and executives, and there was clearly a strong element of this in many 
benefactions. Such generosity helped to draw the lines of university 
development in some places. As an instance, George Washington Uni- 
versity, in onler to obtain a benefaction from John I). Rockefeller, 
in 1898 was willing to restore Baptist allegiances which had been dis- 
continued in the 1870s (no money came in fact, so the University 
stayed nondenominational). Between 1862 and 1920 the private gifts 
of persons, and later of firms and cartels strengthenetl and developed 
the private sector of American higher education to an unj)rccedented 
degree. Although in many cases such support was given on the same 
side as the state in its land grant program (that is for specialist, rela- 
tively low level vocational training), equally the study of liberal arts 
and science was magnificently supported and so too were the giadiiatc 
schools of arts and sciences. 

"I’he liberal arts colleges before the Civil War were almost entirely 
religious foundations with faculties whicli were largely clerical. Many 
private benefactors were religious men endowing what they hoped 
and intended to become religious communiiies. However, the loial 
effect of the period 1862 to 1920, because of state universities, endow- 
ment comlitions insisting on nonsectarian loyalties, the nature of the 
new rc.seaich emphasis, the influence ol the sciences, and the munifi- 
cence of the research foundations, was the laici/ation and seculari/a- 
tion of American higher education. Even in Baptist, Episcopalian, 
Quaker, and Methodist institutions conditions of entry became much 
less restriftivc and boards of trustees were more nondenomiiialional. 
Partly this was due to having to take students, in order to sui vive, trom 
where you could find them. Presidents who in the early days had 
simply been the leading professor of the time being, combining ad- 
ministrative tasks with some teaching (Jefferson’s University ol Vir- 
ginia tried lor .some years to operate without a president), became ad- 
ministrators wielding considerable powers. Each college and university 
had a board ol governors or trustees, the powerful lay body on which 
the faculty had to fight to be represented other than by the president. 
This is a business-type organization, characteristic of the last quarter 
of the century. The president was a man of power and conviction, a 
combination of King Midas, St. Augustine, Alexander the Great, 
Machiavelli, and the boy next door. He usually would have been a 
scholar who moved into the role of chief administrator, policy maker, 
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and financier. I'he board ol trustees in commercial teims represenied 
the shareholders, whether a private benefactor oi‘ the state, and acied 
for them. Compare this with the medieval iiniversitas inagistrorum, 
or the Oxford and Cambridge system of government of a college by 
the fellows, an academic and equalitarian group. Even in the civic- 
universities in England where the council is a lay body, its powers, and 
those of the principal or vice-chancellor, are much less than in many 
instances in the United States. 

The stereotyped product of the universities and colleges in ihis 
period was no longer the religiously minded student pre[)ared in ihe 
liberal arts, bin the informed specialist who had through the elective 
system chosen as far as possible what he wanted. 

Cowley quotes the proportion of the i8 to 21 age group in college 
and univeisity in 1870 as being 2.07% and in i()2o as being S.i.j'/. 
Over this period the population of the age group had more than 
doubled from about millions to about 7V.*{ millions, and the stu- 
dent population had quadrupled, including in this increase the serious 
beginnings of higher education for women in the IJniied States 
(Cowley, 195G, p. 230). We should add to this the stunning statistic 
quoted by Dr. Gardiner in The Pursuit of KxccUeuce ((iardiner, 1958) 
showing that between 1870 and 1955 the population of the United Slates 
increased by four times while its public high school population in- 
creased by eighty times. I'he period 18G2 to 1920 was the era of ihe 
mass migrations presenting enormous problems of assimilating (juan- 
tity while at the same time ideniifying the indigenous American quali- 
ties in this new and different New World. 

1 have shown earlier that Hellenism permeated the Mediierranean 
world and Western Europe. The period for this stretches from the 
5th century li.C. to the 5tli century A.D., appears to die lor 500 years 
and re-enierges in the medieval world to last for another 500 years and 
longer. America had to identify itself between 177G and 18G2, to 
exploit the bounty of the continent during the second 50 years ol the 
century, and teach a new population used to Europe what America 
stood for in the years up to World War I. In other words, where we 
think in terms of 20 centuiies in relation to Hellenism, the United 
States had 150 years for these tasks. Even allowing for the totally dif- 
ferent scale of communications which helped to make this possible, it 
is no wonder that, in this, the American universities ploughed their 
own furrows in answer to professional and vocational demand, no 
wonder that Vcblen, Elexner, Eoerster, and Hutchins flayed the uni- 
versities for crudeness, superficiality, and philistinism. No wonder, 
either, that Dewey claimed his following for instrumentalism as ap- 
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plied to ediiralion in general and universities in particular. Quantity 
of higher education there had to be, but the gyroscope of quality was 
at work too.*^ 

In 1893 the National Education Commilice reported on the stand- 
ards in high school, and in 1899 the findings of a Committee on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements led to the creation of the C^ollegc En- 
trance Examination Board which has become increasingly important 
as the years have passed. Ehc Association of American Universities 
established its own norms ol assessment and provided expert and exact- 
ing panels ol investigators who gauged the suitability of colleges and 
universities for membership in the Association. The Association of 
American Colleges followed suit, and independent bodies like the 
C^arnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and the Gen- 
eral Education Board also grew up as sectional prestige groups with 
regional and national coverage. Groups of experts undertook specific 
tasks of assessment following the Ameiican national custom of washing 
linen in public, whether clean or dirty. The United Slates Ollicc (first 
called Bureau) of Education began its informational, investigatory, 
and advisory service early in the solh century and a coordinating body 
on higher education (allcil the American Council on Education was 
set up in 1918, partly to advise on the problem oi the returning 
veterans. 

It is ill the latter part of the i8()2 to 1920 period that the cult of the 
Ph.l). is strongest. As already mentioned, the pilgrimage to (ieimany 
was lrec|uently made before 191.1, and in 1918 all Btitish universities 
(except (Cambridge which followed later) instituted the Ph.l). in order 
to attract loreign students ol good cpiality who were flocking to Cier- 
niany, and, so Arm)tage tells us, to /Imnirn (Armytage, 1955, j). 250). 
Although there is much irony and downright ferocity in Flexner and 
others about the Ph.l). in certain subjects and certain universities, it 
undoubtedly silted wheal and chaff thre^ugh a mesh of considerable 
selective value at that time. 

Growth and development — 1920. Ehe reliance on Germany had 
ceased sharply with the outbreak of war in 1911, although it had been 
growing steadily less since the turn of the century. Cowley lists a 
number of differences whic h had become clear by 1920 between Ameri- 
can higher education and its European counterpart (Cowley, 195^, 
pp. 96-98). First of all the general education college was and is the 
cc:)rc of university structure in the United States, but in Europe a 

■* I Iiii\c had particular guidance for the next paragraph from tlie essay by Kandel 
already cited. 
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much more speciali/ccl program of honors degree work is the prevail- 
ing pattern. General education has been completed for the most part 
in secondary schools. Yet the general education of the U.S.A. college 
student was severely criticized in 19558 by the Carnegie Foundation’s 
report, The Student and his Knowledge. To the authors the elective 
system operated in higher education in Pennsylvania, to which the 
report referred, did not seem to provide a shared background of knowl- 
edge, and this lack of general culture was aggravated by the tendency 
to choose vocational and professional studies in which the uncultivated 
and pariiculari/ed outlook of the teachers limited teaching to instruc- 
tion in tcchni(jues and know-how. Similarly, at graduate level, the 
report claimed that specialization was destroying general education. 

It is interesting to note that the honors degree program in England, 
particularly in the pure and applied sciences, was under fire at the 
same time and that after the war, in 1940. negotiations commenced 
leading to (he foundation in 1950 oi the University College of North 
Staffordshire, which now has a principal responsibility to ensure both 
general and special education in the humanities, the social sciences, 
and the sciences. It follows a pattern which would be readily recog- 
nized in the United States, though it is in some respects unique. So 
unique, in fact, that it is the only one of the 24 university institutions 
in Great Britain to do anything really serious about general education. 

A close relation to the general-special education issue is the argu- 
ment about standards which has its origin in the United States in the 
prodigal expansion of vocational studies within universities since i8()2, 
especially in state universities. This is another American feature whic h 
differs from European practice, and its roots are not to be found 
simply in an administrative variance or in the conditions in America 
of industrial boom. They are to be found also in the way in which a 
university may be established and controlled. The long tradition ol 
separation of state and university is at its most obvious in Great 
Britain where no university is private in the sense that Harvard or 
Stanford or Cornell is, but conversely no university is as directly 
governed by the state as Oregon, Ohio State, or California. The ob- 
stacles to founding a university or university college in Britain are 
great and a royal charter has to be obtained. In addition there are 
many means in the hands of the academics to control university policy 
and to regulate the speed of change. Recently the Labour Party has 
been advocating the setting up of a royal commission to review the 
position of universities and higher education in general. But even if 
sweeping changes were brought about, the strength of opinion is such 
that new courses considered for inclusion would only be accepted if 
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they demanded a scholarly, coherent intellectual basis. I'hey woulil 
have to have a pedigree and an impressive theoretical context. Stand- 
ards lower than this would be accommodated in subuniversity institu- 
tions. Two examples will sullice. Technology has received a very 
cautious reception over the last thirty years. Jt is slowly finding its 
way into a university structure in which engineering has only recently 
become rcsj)eciablc. The othei example is sociology. Cambridge is at 
present (i9()o) discussing whether sociology shoidd be taught there. 
A “subject” has to prove iisell before it is received into the university 
fold in England — this is the last stage in the climb to intellectual re- 
spectability, and it is the Euroj)can univcrsiiy habit, a minority, in- 
(|uisitorial tradition which J hope can now be seen in its context. It 
also exists in the United States, paitiiularly in the liberal arts colleges 
and ill the old established piivate univeisities and in state iiniver: ities 
like California, lint a number of American writers on higher education 
say that many practical courses appear in universities in answer to 
tlemaiid rather than as a result of examinaiion of their scholarly bases 
which would not stand up to scrutiny. Yet, as (Cowley jioints out, 
(Cowle), i()5r), p. 90) the United States has about 50 structures com- 
p.irable to the better universities of Europe, and that is not a small 
iiunilier. 

lire graduate schools arc far more frccjucntly patroniiced in the 
United Slates than are higher degree courses in Britain, though this 
is changing. All universities and colleges expect to conduct research 
as well as to teach undergraduates in Britain and in this they dilTer 
from the liberal arts college which is really not attached to a uni- 
versity, although many ol these have a master’s program and a lew, 
like Bryrr Mawr, Radclitte, and Iowa State Collc'ge (which has a pro- 
gram in the humanities as well as the ajrplied sciences), a doctoral 
program too. 'Ehe intcr-relation.ships of universities, technical colleges, 
teachers’ training colleges, and tlie like is much more Ilexible in the 
United States than in Europe. Eor instance, in Britain a bachelor’s 
degree is only given by a university institution: a training college or 
a technical college can award only certificates or diplomas. Higher 
education has a history of stratification. 

. Since 1920 the percentage of the 18 to 21 age group at universities in 
the Uirited Stales has irrore than iloubleil, anti according to postwar 
trends and to the Presitlent's Commission on Higher Etlucation for 
American Democracy it will double again in the 19608. One of the 
agencies which has enabled such increased numbers to be managed is 
the junior college, a two-year institution appealing in some states and 
dealing mainly with students between 16 and 19. The stale colleges 
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liiive increased in number also, and many lormer teachers’ training 
colleges have become liberal arts loundaiions. In lact, since 1920 the 
fluidity of educational structure both private and state-supported has 
been maintained. Inevitably problems of status and the clash of in- 
terests are commonplace. In California, a state adding each year about 
700, (X)o to its population, there have been a series of committees ad- 
vising on the growth and development of higher education and the 
relationships between private and publicly supporU'd institutions, be- 
tween the state university and the state colleges, between the state 
colleges and the junior colleges. Here we have an aspect of the problem 
of higher education taking on a new urgency — no longer is it a 
(juestion of individual choice or ad hoc growth only, but a matter of 
planning involving the relationship between the university output and 
the estimated need of trained man power. The university degree, espe- 
cially the doctorate, is an investment in the future in which, as Drucker 
has pointed out, there will be more people concerned with teaching at 
some level than with any other single form of earning a living. 


GATHERING THE THREADS 

Education has four elements in action and reaction — teachers, 
knowledge, students, institutions. According to the perspective of the 
investigator, one or other of the elements can seem to be dominant. 
In emphasi/ing scholarship- and research, we concentrate on knowl- 
edge, and universities justily themselves in this context by their gradu- 
ate schools and research institutes, by the work ol investigators. I his 
can and does produce magnificent and exciting discovery and on the 
possibility of innovation man’s mental dignity largely depends. lJut 
as (]aplow and AfcGec have shown in The Academic Marhctf^lacc, 
when this research function is lookeil at from the angle ol the 
labyrinthine institution, then the pursuit of the argument wherever it 
leads, the vocation of the scholar, is seen to have become in the hands 
of teachers, the deans, the reverberating administration, keeping up 
with the intellectual Joneses, publish or perish. 

Knowledge as research, whether rare new discovery or borrowed 
plumage tricked out in a way that will seem to be new, is only one 
interpretation. It is, however, likely to have especial power as an in- 
stitutionalized version of the success story — onward and upward by 
the printed word. This is the myth which Logan Wilson (Wilson, 1942) 
and (Japlow and McGee so brilliantly expose. 

But there are many other interpretations of knowledge appropriate 
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to the university. What should an undergraduate learn? Should there 
be a framework of knowledge which every intelligeni person growing 
up in the present day should know something about? 'I'liese are 
(juestions which have olten been asked in the last forty years in the 
United States, and many answers have been essayed. One of the con- 
sequences of the rampant elective principle and the growth of un- 
related courses was a concern with the coherence of education. Yet 
even in the liberal arts colleges many teachers have sympathy for the 
undergraduate course that leads on to the specialities of science or 
ineditine or graduate studies in the arts and social sciences. I'his is 
certainly the dominant English pattern where so much of general 
education is left to the schools — and the uneasiness about this has 
mounted over the last twenty years. 

Two principles of guidance operate in general education programs. 
The first is related to the ideal ol a civili/cd and cultivated person, 
and in different ways the courses worked out in Amherst, Columbia. 
Chicago, Harvard, St. John’s College, Sarah Lawrence, Scripjjs, Reed 
College and in England at the University College ol North StalToid- 
shire, have this principle to guide them. The courses have lor the most 
part been planned by careful anahsis ol the main areas ol knowledge 
and due weight has been given to history in all the schemes; the serrse 
of continuity in the European and American traditions is strong and 
perspective is a j)rin( ipal watchword. 

The second principle represents a continuation of the notions ol 
adjustment characteristic of so many arguments about the curriculum 
at the high school level. Should knowledge be selected on the basis of 
the student’s needs at pieseiu, and should the contemporary and the 
future rake more ol the time formerly giverr to the past? So courses in 
family living, the citi/err and the state, science and the comniurrity, 
have been taught in various colleges. 

'Ehe point of mentioning these general education topics is to relate 
them to the continuity of ideas developed earlier in this chapter, and 
to show that emphasis on kirowledge in the university enterprise need 
not only lead to an overdeveloped concern for research.. 

I’he teacher is a person to whose role many novelists, psychologists, 
sociologists, and satirists have given thorough and exhaustive atteir- 
tion. Of late the university teacher has had his share, fronr Caplow 
and McGee to Mary McCarthy, Kingsley Amis, and Stringfellow Barr. 
In this present volume his problems and functions are looked at again 
(sec Part 111). Obviously the teacher is a man of many roles. We may 
sec him in his family, as a cornjxjlitor for promotion, as an academic 
politician, as a father-image, as a scholar, as a compensator for life's 
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failures, as a midwife to the young intellect, as an authoritarian, as a 
wage earner, as a man or woman liable to all the tensions flesh is 
heir to. 

So too with the student. In this chapter on the development of 
the university in the Western world, the students have been shad- 
owy creatures in the large sweep of statements about Hellenistic 
values, medieval syntheses, liberal arts, Euiopean patterns, professional 
schools, research functions. Education is concerned with knowledge, 
teachers, students, and institutions. Knowledge, the power and achieve- 
ment of the teacher, and the changing nature and purpose of the insti- 
tution arc in the foreground in this chapter. But whai does the stu- 
dent, the undergraduate student, make out of this educational enter- 
prise? How is his psychological economy as a learner entangled with 
(he knowledge which is pm before him? What does he lake away as 
a possession from whatever sources, whether books, teachers, friends, 
or the social cachet? This volume goes to the student as a person with 
an experience and a system of values of his own. If the historical, 
economic, intellectual, and sociological scenery is set, it is so that the 
perpetual exchange of knowledge can be played through now and in 
the future. Is this scenery and is this theme understood by the stu- 
dent in any way that his teacher comprehends beyond the record oi 
his academic perloririance and the part he played in college societies? 
Hiis volume tries to bring the student’s view of the university into (he 
play. 

Finally the institution ofnhe university. Like any institution, it has 
answered to the prcsstire of the society that in a real sense it serves. 
Yet it has sought to mould ideas, government, standards, and curricula 
to its own patterns. 'I’lie crux of the matter now may be presented as 
two questions which have to be answered both in terms of deliberate 
policy and declaration of aims, and by the outcome of an administra- 
tive momentum which cannot truly be called purpose. First, has the 
university in any distinctive sense a continuity? Second, how far is or 
can this be made explicit in the future inter-relationships of teachers, 
knowledge, students, and institutions? 
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The Crisis of the 

State Universities: Analysis 

and Remedies 


DISSENSUAL KNOWLEDGE AND THE UNIVERSITY’S 
PUBLICS 

T he careers of the newer American colleges anil universities 
resemble those o4 religious denominations. In their early, 
sectarian state they appeal to special clienteles, often local or regional 
in character, recruited from narrow social layers, and largely agreed 
on fundamentals, hut as they proceed toward churchly universality, 
they shed some of their former clienteles and aspire to new ones; they 
seek to enlarge their geographical domain by erasing its boundaries; 
and the undisputed verities of the past give way to a multiplicity of 
aims and convictions. Perhaps this is the growth pattern of all succes- 
ful institutions in a highly mobile society. 

We who teach in the large new universities of America experience 
daily the strains and stresses of such translormations. These arise not 
merely from the growth in stalls and enrollments, the addition of teach- 
ing programs in areas previously neglected or deliberately omitted, 
and the development of physical facilities, but they also reflect many 
changes in policy. There is, for instance, the steady and insistent elfoi i 
to stimulate “research,*’ which administrators and professors alike 
regard as the open sesame to the world of universal scholarship. Many 
of the newer institutions, seemingly ashamed of their former provin- 

940 
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cialism and bent upon escaping its remnants, eagerly embrace programs 
which will bring the faculty into closer contact with national and in- 
ternational affairs: government-sponsored or idiinda lion-sponsored pro- 
grams of technical assistance to underdeveloped nations typically are 
coniluctcd by recently emerged large univctsiiics rather than those with 
older and more cosmopolitan tradiiions. Some will see such involve- 
ment with national policy as nothing more than a shift irom local pro- 
vincialism to that ol the nation-state. At the very least, the province 
itself has become larger. And the enlargement of ihc university’s ge- 
ographical reference does imply some broadening of its intellectual 
scope. 

This very urge toward universalism makes for ambiguities and ten- 
sions. Although icadiing out toward far-llung horizons, the newly 
emerged university cannot and dare not lorsake its lamiliar surround- 
ings of town and countryside. It is bound lo these by its own alumni 
and other benefactor's, by its older facuhy, by the origins and the 
expectatiorrs of its siudents, and by those ol fhe surrounding com- 
munity. In playing to two rather disparate publics, ihc local public 
of its immediate surroundings and the (osmopolitan audience ol the 
rejrublic ol letters, it risks raising suspicions in both. 

rhe alienation ol the university from one or both ol these publics 
tends to become a particularly acute jn'oblem for slate universities. 
More than other institutions ol higher Icarnirrg, they depend on the 
good will of local people. Since public funds are the most important 
sources of their income, they must find ways to stimulate the generosity 
of lawmakers. 'I'hcy must not merely maintain good relations with 
legislators, but they must also nurse, within the stale, their own social 
constituciKies: groups of people who believe in the benefits ol higher 
education and who are capable ol exerting pressure toward its ex- 
pansion. 

Administrators of state universities, in appealing to the legislature 
and to supporters in town and country, tend to make two points: their 
university performs services impoitant to the people of the state, and 
it is among the “greatest” or “most distinguished” in. the country. 
The two arguments do not necessarily reflect congruent sets of facts: 
wtiat is conceived to be “service” to the state is not likely to be closely 
related to the criteria of “distinction” in the academic world at large. 
Thus, the state legislator or the small town businessman may feel 
that the main services of a university are undergraduate training and 
acting as consultants for public and private bodies; but the current 
mood of the larger academic community bestows “distinction” upon 
schools with large programs of graduate — not necessarily undergrad- 
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uate — instruction, and of “basic** — not immcdiaiely utilitarian — re- 
search. 

The administrators of state universities must steer their course be- 
tween these two positions. This is not to say that tlicy are always ar- 
ticulately conscious of the issues. Whatever else they may think or do, 
they recognize at the outset that the building of a widely respected 
institution hinges upon the recruitment of faculties whose rei)Utations 
rest on abilities or intellectual lineage. Their recruitment policies, ac- 
cordingly, give much weight to academic titles and honors, and to 
the scholastic status of job candidates and the institutions from which 
they come. In thus “strengthening** their faculties they also diversify 
them. The new arrivals from the older, more established universities 
— whether young Ph.D.’s or men whose main contribution has al- 
ready been made — regard with scorn the all-too-applied researches of 
their new local colleagues and the all-too-practical courses they teach. 
Thus the intrusion of universalist values is olten the unintended re- 
sult of the search lor universal recognition. And to the extent that the 
state university is locally supported and committed, this intrusion 
brings about its alienation from its publics. 

Administrators seem to look upon such developments with astonish- 
ment. In not too distant a past, they leel, the university’s relations 
with its community and students were closer and more cordial. Since 
those happier clays, the (juality of the faculty has greatly improved. 
This larger and better faculty, they feel, should have more to give 
than the previous ones, and the university should thcrelore be more 
highly regarded by both students and the general public. It is i\o\. 
Here lies the paradox. 

I have tried to show — and will argue further — that the separation 
of the state university from its local publics has not occurred in spile 
of the improvement of its faculty, but because of it. Where once there 
was a community, there are now two or more separate groups. Where 
once there was implicit understanding of common purposes there 
are now many purposes. 

Administrators are caught between their loyalty to the older mem- 
bers of the faculty and their esteem for the new men they have fouglii 
so hard to win. Unable to take sides they must, for they are human, 
rationalize their situation. They must make themselves the bearers 
of myths which might restore to the university the unity of a tribal 
society. One of these is the consoling belief that knowledge can be 
pursued in many ways and that each new set of facts is a building 
block destined to find its place in the structure of truth. I call this 
belief “consoling** because it so conveniently relieves its holders of the 
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most arduous task lacing academic admiiiisliators: to define criteria 
for encouraging some academic endeavors while discouraging otliers. 
I call it a “myth” because it yielils no guide lines for policy. 

llitis, the dilctmnns of our stale universities bring into sharp relief 
some basic problems in the growth and management of human knowl- 
edge. As teachers and researchers, we must become articulate about our 
grounds lor preferring certain kinds of knowledge to others. For only 
thus can we expect university administrations to act with appropriate 
discriminaiion in allocating resources. 

What criteria, then, can we propose? Which knowledge is it most 
urgent to })ursue, to teach, to explore? In much of this essay I shall 
argue that the university must give prelerence to that knowledge which 
is least likely to be sjxmsored anil supported by any other institution 
ol society, that knowledge which only anxieties and fears prevent man 
from pursuing, that knowledge which is most needed because of these 
widespread apprehensions. 1 shall call it “disscnsual” knowledge. 

Dissemutil disciplines and the pursuit of knowledge. 1 term “consen- 
siial” all those disciplines with respect to which the public at huge 
tends to have no reservations, either as to the competence of the schol- 
ars and the truth of their findings or as to the values which infoim 
their work. Cx)trespondingly, I term “dissensuar’ all disciplines whose 
value or jmxedures arc widely questioned among the public, cither 
explicitly or iinpliiitly. 

Maihematiis, the natural sciences, and such ai)plied sciences as engi- 
neering or veterinary medicine ate typically consensual disciplines. 
Philo.sophy, the social sciences, music, literature, and the fine arts arc 
disscnsual. Few people in the community will express doubts about 
the research findings and teachings ol a chemist, nor will they ever 
cjucstion his motives and wonder about the values underlying his 
work. Hut the findings and teachings ol philosophers and economists 
do not elicit similarly general confidence. I'hc public tends to wonder 
about the worth of these scholars' woik, it tends to hxjk for hidden 
motives, and it easily discounts the teachings and even the data ol 
disscnsual disciplines cither by diiectly opposing or by conveniently 
forgetting and ignoring them. 

I do not believe that this has anything to do with the public's under- 
standing of these disciplines. The man in the street knows no more 
about chemistry and the life work of chemists than he knows about 
ecoiiomics and its practitioners. Flis reactions arc not based on direct 
experience, but on the status the consensual disciplines have achieved 
in the community. And this status is the residt, 1 would guess, of the 
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publicity given to the benefits which the coinniunity is believed to 
have derived from the application of such disciplines. 

If you wish to lest whether or not a discipline is consensual you 
need only watch the reception which its latest findings receive in news- 
papers and magazines. If a physicist discovers a new particle of matter, 
this will be presented as another great advance in our understanding 
of nuclear structure. It a psychologist finds that certain symptoms are 
closely related to an oedipal attachment to the mother, this will be 
repoitcd as an amusing oddity and serve as an illustration of the 
strange vagaries of the academic mind. In both cases, neither the 
newspaper man composing the copy nor his readers are usually in any 
position to evaluate the significance of the reported findings. Yet, the 
manner of presentation implies a considerable differential in the level 
of popular acceptance. 

Nor docs it seem to me that there is anything inherent in the na- 
ture of the two types of disciplines that would justify such discrimina- 
tion. The logical deductions of a philosopher arc just as secure, and 
the empirical findings of a sociologist often just as convincing, as are 
theories and findings of scholars in the consensual disciplines. It could 
be argued that disciplines in which acsihetic judgments play a role, 
c.g., music, are perhaps on less secure ground since these are “matters 
of taste.” I doubt that (his. is so, but 1 know that this part of my ar- 
gument is more difficult to sustain. (Personally, 1 am convinced that 
standards of beauty are as ascertainable as standaids of truth in sci- 
entific endeavors. In either case, the exact formulation ol such stand- 
ards is by no means easy; and the fact that we have thus lar made 
greater advances in formulating standards of truth than standards of 
beauty testifies to the direction of our interests more than to the feasi- 
bility of either task.) 

There was a time, not very far in the past, when the medical man 
was looked upon with as much suspicion as is the psychotherapist 
today; and the findings of the early chemist (or alchemist) were held 
up to as much ridicule as those of social sc ientists today. Even in the 
recent past, advances in agriculture were made ihc butt of ridicule by 
farmers who saw agronomic innovations as a challenge to their ac- 
customed way of lile. To be sure, the discij^lines which arc now con- 
sensual have undergone a great expansion in knowledge and have 
gained much in precision and security of propositions. But much of 
this gain was made because the public came to perceive the utility of 
these disciplines and was willing to support them by the grant of 
money and status. Growth of knowledge and of public acceptance are 
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closely inter-related, and neither of the two can for long proceed with- 
out the other. 

There are, in all mainly dissensual fields, certain areas which tlie 
popular consensus judges legitimate. In political science, for instance, 
the description of formal govcrnmenlal structure is largely consen- 
sual; so is the exposition of the political dogma which sanctifies our 
institutions — provided one does not go into too many details. In psy- 
chology, the physiological end of tlie discipline is consensual. I sus- 
pect that, conversely, there are dissensual enclaves in the chiefly con- 
sensual fields. In medicine, it is peihap:; the area of psycliosoinaiit 
aflliclions; in organic chemistry, the iiujuiry into the “nature of Jife“ 
by means of analyses of primitive organic substances exhibiting some 
sort of metabolism. In the remainder of this paper I will, lor conven- 
ience, act as though all fields of knowledge arc either entirely consen- 
sual or entirely dissensual. But let it be understood that the term “dis- 
sensual disciplines” is meant to cover fields ol knowledge whicli are 
entirely dissensual as well as the dissensual areas ol mainly consensual 
fields. 

Much of the recent ex|)ansion of the newer state universities has 
taken place in the dissensual disciplines. The liberal arts, tlie social 
sciences, and education have seen great increases in the stiength of 
their faculties and in student enrollments. Nor is this all. The frame 
of mind of the men who have recently joined our laculty tends to 
favor those aieas of imjuiry which are still largely dissensual. 

rhere was, ol cotirse, teaching of the social sciemes and of other 
dissensual disciplines before the recent large expansion. But this was, 
1 suspect, rather innocuous in many of our institutions, and unlikely 
to raise suspicions. It wouUl seem that teaching and icsearch in these 
fields tended to emphasi/e the consensual segments of the disciplines. 
In schools that emphasi/ed agriculture, the practical arts, or teacher 
education, the academic departments offering instruction in the hu- 
manities or in social science were not expected to turn out specialists; 
they were, rather, considered “service” departments charged with add- 
ing the gloss of a liberal education to tlie schools’ technical training. 
Under these circumstances the dissensual discij)lines had scant oppor- 
tunities to affect the orientations of students. 

But now the dissensual disciplines have become major fields of teach- 
ing and research. And the new men who have joined tlie faculties ol 
growing state institutions arc less likely than were their predecessors 
to compromise wdth community sentiment. They hold values and arc 
led to findings which typically arc not shared by the community. Econ- 
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omists know, for instance, that productivity is not necessarily a func- 
tion of competition and that, indeed, productivity in our country has 
increased at an accelerated rate at the very time when insecurity in busi- 
ness and jobs was greatly reduced. No matter how well founded such 
findings of the economists might be, they do not really reach the public. 
Rather, at every public meeting of businessmen (and indeed, of many 
other groups), orators will sing the praises of business and job compe- 
tition as the surest stimulants to productivity. Professor Galbraith, in 
his recent book, has dubbed such superannuated beliefs “conventional 
wisdom.*’ Unaware of the questionable nature of such beliefs, the 
public expects the university professor to confirm them, rather than 
to challenge them. To cite another example, the public expects pro- 
fessors to uphold the belief that high voter turnout is the sign of a 
well functioning democratic system — this in spite of the fact that high 
turnout is often a sign of popular despair and has historically ac- 
companied the rise of antidemocratic movements. 

The implications arc clear: the weaker the faculty, the less its con- 
cern for the inviolability of thought, the most likely it will be to make 
concessions to the conventional wisilom and to say the things whicli 
the community wishes to hear. Bring to the university people with 
better training, more deeply committed to their discipline, more en- 
amored of the truth as they have come to know it — and the bieach 
is bound to arise between the proponent of objective knowledge and 
the public committed to the conventional wisdom. 


THE MAIN BASES OF CONFLICT 

I shall now explore more fully three aspects of our experience as 
members of the faculty; in commenting upon them, I hope to lay bare 
some of the difficulties and tensions which create the gap between the 
university and its publics. I'here are, first, great divergencies in at- 
titudes toward knowledge, particularly dissensual knowledge. Secondly, 
there are considerable differences in views as to the services which a 
university might and should perform, and as to the clienteles for whom 
they should be performed. Thirdly, and most broadly, we are set apart 
from our students, and they from us, by a disparity of backgrounds 
and life experiences which, makes for altogether different expecta- 
tions regarding the ends of learning. 

Dissensus and conventionality. The intellectual is often portrayed 
as a rootless person. This characterization is oversimplified to the 
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point of being false, and its intention is usually deprecative; yet it 
draws attention to the autonomy of creative thought, to its independ- 
ence from the accidental bonds of birth, neighborhood, or community. 
A man may be a good neighbor and citizen, however these terms be 
interpreted, in most of his daily contacts; but as a scientist, a scholar, 
an artist, he must be able to step outside his communal environment. 
The love of a truth which transcends the concern of the neighborhood 
may thus reflect a somewhat limited love for the people next door. 

Such commitment and love for truth are, of course, matters of de- 
gree. To some extent, every member of the disscnsual disciplines shares 
in the conventional wisdom; for, no less than other people, he is a 
product of, and a participant in, his society. To divorce oneself from 
conventional beliefs requires intelligence and courage — the former 
being, probably, a (unction of the latter. It is for this reason lha: the 
best minds in each of the disscnsual disciplines, the most intelligent 
and the most courageous, are most likely to believe in unaccepted 
truths. This is not to say that the best men in such disciplines are 
necessarily radical in their political and social convictions. Most of 
them arc not. For radical beliefs of whatever shade are often just as 
highly conventionalized as arc the beliefs of society at large. The dil- 
ference between cemservative and radical beliefs lies in the si/e and 
nature of the publics who hold them, not so much in their degrees of 
conventionality. 

I'he resistance of the public to the proponent of nonconventional 
beliefs is automatic. It can be active or passive, and I have seen both 
types among my own students. Active resistance takes the fc^rm of 
overt rejection; the less acceptable teachings arc discounted as being 
impractical, “long-haired,” or heretical. Passive resistance takes the 
form of systematic, but unconscious, misunderstanding, selective per- 
ception, and gross distortion of the teacher's message. Active resistance 
is somewhat easier to deal with than passive, because it exists on the 
conscious level and is therefore a possible topic for debate. Unfortu- 
nately, it is comparatively rare. In the great majority of instances, re- 
sistance is passive, i.c., inarticulate, unrealized, amorphous. Passive re- 
sistance, at the same time, is most likely to result in the severance of 
<)11 possible community ties between teacher and students: it makes 
communication impossible. Similar observations can, no doubt, be 
made about the relations between the able teacher of a dissensual dis- 
cipline and the larger public of the university; but they are not so 
apparent and not so easily detected. 

Resistance to unaccustomed knowleilge and doctrine is, in general, 
not surprising; psychologists believe it to be a basic ingredient of most 
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people’s cognitive make-up. But when it occurs in universities as 
frequently and consistently as, in my judgment, it occurs in ours, wc 
have reason to be perturbed. Our students do not expect to learn in 
the profound and the only meaningful sense of the word learning. 
They do not expect that their understandings of the world will change, 
that their beliefs will be altered, that old interests will be replaced by 
new ones, that on the day of their graduation they will be — as human 
beings — (juitc different from the freshmen who entered the university 
four years ago. They attend the university not as the truly religious 
person attends to worship, for the sake of an experience which will 
transform him; but rather as does the average Sunday churchgoer, 
for the sake of social conformity and from habit. 

This, again, is not surprising. Our students have not been prepared 
to expect anything else, cither by their high schools or by our own in- 
stitutional advertising. To them, a gain in knowledge is similar to 
the gain in strength one can obtain at a health studio by exposing 
oneself to massages and performing exercises: one develops what one 
has and increases the si/c of one’s muscles, but one does not emerge 
from the process with a different kind of body. Such treatment is, in 
fact, what we have been promising; this is what high school teachers, 
parents, and advisors have led our students to expect; and this is pre- 
cisely the process in which .the best among us participate with more 
or less articulate misgivings. 

T doubt that an appreciable number of us do not like to teach, as 
is sometime^s alleged now. Nioi do I believe that many arc opposed to 
rendering services to the community, speaking to interested groups 
and helping to solve problenrs. 1 should think that those among us 
who have something to say, the most fertile in ideas and richest in 
knowledge, would welcome any chance to say it. Rut academicians feel 
as artists do: they need to say the things that are closest to their hearts 
and minds, and they need to say them to appreciative audiences. Teach- 
ing becomes a chore if you come to feel that the truths most impor- 
tant to you will not be understood. Addressing the people in the 
community becomes a burden if you can talk only about matters in 
which you have little interest and dim belief. To be effective, any man 
must be able to give the things that are most genuinely his own: he 
will give them gladly and abundantly. 1 will concede that in certain 
endeavors, common in our society, insincerity pays off handsomely; 
but such pay-offs are the wages of intellectual prostitution rather than 
of personal effectiveness. Leaving aside what other people may do 
or think, 1 contend that academicians, like poets and artists, must 
above all be true to themselves. 
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The gap between the faculty and its publics thus stems from two 
mutually dependent sets of attitudes: the publics’ distrust, and the 
faculty's frustration over the lack of an attentive audience. It all re- 
solves itself into a mutual lack of ajmrcciation. The publics have no 
respect for a faculty whose contributions are beyond their intellectual 
and — above all — their emotional ken. 'I'he faculty has no respect for 
audiences who do not seem prepared for the slightest eflort of under- 
standing (as distinguished from the effort of mental hoarding). 

1 have heard mathematicians and statisticians cxpicss despair over 
the manner in which they must retail their knowledge. I'o them, llic 
elegance of a solution, the generality of a proof, even the explanatory 
power of a lormulation in the world ol lacts, are sujneme achievements 
and causes for exhilaration. This they cannot communicate to most 
of their audiences; for the bulk of their students are interested in little 
more than tlie computational devices whereby numbers can be manip- 
ulated. 1 expect that similar gaps exist in many a field, with resulting 
bewilderment on one side, and frustration on the other. 

1 should add, in case there is any doubt, that the gap does not arise 
from the diflereiices in intellectual preparation and maturity which 
one ordinarily expects to find between students and teachers. All im- 
portant ideas can be taught on many levels of complexity; and T have 
seen people of gieat profundity in their fields of knowledge genuinely 
exciicxi by the task of teaching highly sophisticated ideas in a manner 
which will make them accessible to students with minimal preparation, 
riie gap arises, rather, from a difference in foci ol interest, rhe good 
academician focuses upon changes in the structure ol knowledge, and 
he does so in both ol his capac ities, as a scholar and as a teacher. Our 
students and our wider publics are interested only in accretion. 

Service. 'I'lie university extends beyond the campus. In state uni- 
versities this thought is common to the point of triteness. It is all too 
obvious that, financially and in other ways, the university depends 
upon the support of a larger public. It is also evident that this support 
is unlikely to be given unless people feel that they receive something 
in return. Beyond this, most of us feel a genuine obligation, divorced 
from any give and take, to be of service to society. None of this is in 
dispute. 

Driven in part by necessity and in part by a sense of responsibility, 
the faculties of state institutions have always performed a variety of 
services off campus. A very large part of these services have been rather 
specific and have brought the university in contact with selected groups 
of people. This has tended to make the university as an institution 
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dependent upon the support of narrowly defined clienteles. The politi- 
cal problems which can arise from such a policy are painfully obvious 
today: let one of these groups shrink in economic importance, let 
another lose some of its influence upon public affairs, and we are in 
the midst of a ‘‘public relations” crisis. 

The improvement of our faculty has had its share in accentuating 
the crisis. The higher the qualifications of faculty members, the less 
they tended to esteem some of the services which had traditionally 
been performed for people on the outside. They thought that at least 
some of these activities did not require the knowledge and skill of 
scholars. Once more, they were faced with the unpleasant alternative 
of either having to give things they did not consider worth giving, or 
of resisting the demands that were made upon them. 

These pressures and reluctances lead to a great deal of debate on 
our campuses; and the positions taken on one or the other side of the 
“service” issue distinguish most clearly between old-timers and new- 
comers on the faculty and in the administration. The traditional view 
is (hat a tax-supported institution is bound, both morally and politi- 
cally, to “help” the “people” of the state. Extremists among the new- 
comers counter this by insisting on the total independence of the arts 
and sciences; they seem to feel that intellectual life can llourish only 
to the extent that it is divorced from the daily affairs of the com- 
munity. Between these two alternatives, most people strike some sort 
of compromise. 

I shall argue that the answer to this question depends entirely on 
the meanings one wishes to assign to the terms “service” and “people.” 
But I must point out first that the two views just sketched do not 
realistically reflect any actual or possible state of affairs. 

"I'hc service-oriented old-timers suggest that the “people” of the 
state expect the university to perform specific tasks; a proper analogy 
would be everyone’s expectation that the post office will handle the 
mails. In actual fact, most such demands and expectations arc gen- 
erated by the university. 'I his holds even for the agricultural extension 
programs — certainly the prototype of university sponsored service 
activities. The average county agent is not merely a counselor who 
waits in his office to be consulted by farmers faced with specific prob- 
lems; most frecjuently, he is an active propagandist for agricultural 
progress. This holds with even greater force for other university “serv- 
ice” programs, whether in the field of traffic, municipal government, 
or assistance to school districts. At most, the citizenry has some general 
notions that a university should prove its usefulness. But the belief 
that there are constant pressures and demands emanating from the 
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public and besetting the university administration belongs in the field 
of fiction. Perhaps it is a soothing rationalization whereby men prove 
to themselves that they are needed and appreciated. 

The view held by some newcomers, which radically divorces scien- 
tific and artistic pursuits from everyday existence, ignores the realities 
of our involvement in the ailairs ol community, state, and nation. Our 
existence is anything but cloistered, and a modern university is any- 
thing but a monastery. We will be judged by others, and we will be 
allocated resources in the measure that such judgnient is favorable. 
We cannot realistically set ourselves the task of escaping judgment; 
rather, we must see lo it that it be based on aLce])table criteria. 

Among university administrators who think themselves enlightened 
and progressive, a ccmipromise answer to the problem of service has 
gained great currency. We should perform those services, they say, 
which require academic expertise and which will contribute to the 
intellectual growth of students and teachers; but we should stay away 
from the bolts-and-mits activities of the journeyman. In the social 
sciences, the proponents of this position have accpiired a preference 
fcM' “big” problems, national and even international in scope, and 
they shun the “man-hole counting” endeavors which have been the 
vogue of the past. Hence the interest in technical assistance programs, 
metropolitan surveys, and defense projects which, in addition to the 
magnitude of their jiroblems, also involve large financial outlays and 
a measure c^f academic patronage. 

It comes as something of a surprise to progressive administrators that 
even these programs, most of which clearly call for the employment of 
academic skills, meet with some opposition on the part of the faculty. 
Perhaps the mere circumstance that the initiative fc^r undertaking 
large scale contract work lies with the administration rather than with 
the faculty raises apprehensions. There have been instances, no doubt, 
in which contracts w^re signed without sufficient evaluation of faculty 
capabilities, both as to the number of staff members available and as 
to their preparation lor a given assignment. Some of the most profes- 
sional faculty members believe at times that we have not reached a 
level of knowledge sufficient to tackle some ol the more intricate inter- 
national problems in a scientific manner. For this reason, and perhaps 
for others, technical assistance and similar programs rarely attract the 
most scholarly men among us. 

Thus, even the most advanced service programs are suspect in the 
eves of some professors. And those who have participated in such 
programs have been known to engage in much self-examination in 
order to ascertain whether, giving the best they had to give, they had 
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actually been of service to anyone. Over and over, one is led back to 
the questions I sketched before: how to define service and how to 
reconcile service with other functions of the university. 

The business of the university is the advancement of knowledge. We 
do not advance knowledge measurably by passing out nostrums for 
various types of malaise. We do not increase people’s awareness of 
themselves and their ability to solve their problems by soothing their 
consciences and relieving them of responsibility for difficult decisions. 
We do not honestly serve the public by everlastingly showing our will- 
ingness to do their bidding. Above all, Ave arc gravely at lault if we 
accept the public’s own definition of its problems and try to solve 
these as they are presented to us. No responsible physician will blindly 
accept his patient’s diagnosis, and no responsible garage mechanic will 
accede to a customer’s erroneous demand for un needed repairs. I am 
not so sure that we always avoid the mistake of accepting implicitly 
the public’s definitions of problems. 

What is service? We could define it as making the required response 
to consumer demands. Under this definition, we will have no difficulty 
in ascertaining whether or not we have been of service: we need only 
compare the contents of the demands and ol our actions. Facu if we 
wish to abstain from so narrow a definition, if we want to act more 
responsibly, it is usually quite possible to recognize an act of service, 
provided that our discipline or endeavor is consensual. The physician 
is expected to restore and maintain our health, and the garage me- 
chanic to keep our car in running condition. Whenever they do I his, 
they are of service. Although the definition of objectives by expert 
and clientele is frequently not too precise (just what is “health"?), it 
is sufficient for most practical purposes. 

Neither of these two criteria of service applies to the pursuit of 
knowledge. Some types of knowledge may be consensually demanded 
because people have a fairly clear image ol their social consetpiences; 
but it is scarcely possible to expect consensus about the search for 
knowledge, the effects of which cannot be anticipated. For this reason, 
intellectual work will always rend to be dissensual. Was the invention 
of Kiemann spaces a service? I will not even refer to the use which an 
Einstein was able to make of Riemann’s conceptualizations and to the 
consequent developments in physical science and technology. Riemann 
knew nothing of this, nor did his contemporaries. Yet who will say 
that the discovery of alternatives to Euclidian geometry were not a 
service, since few recognized it as such; whereas the development of 
model city ordinances — because clearly demanded — is a service? Rie- 
mann’s conceptions have helped to increase vastly the range of human 
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intelligence. To be sure, not everyone knows about iliein. Hut be- 
cause of them the community can now count among its active members 
men whose understanding of mathematical and physical phenomena 
has been greatly increased. Is this not a service? 

Shall we say, then, that service activities cannot involve creative in- 
novation, whereas nonscrvice work sliould be creative? J doubt that 
many would want to maintain so paradoxical a position. 1 suspect, 
lumever, that a few consider tlie creation of new ideas a piivatc hobby 
of professors which has very little relevance to practical affairs. If this 
position exists at all, 1 ho[)e that it is indceil restricted to a very few 
people. Heing clearly anti-intellectual, it hardly has a place in the uni- 
versity. Hesides, the assertion is patently inconsistent with the facts of 
the nuclear age. 

Shall we say, then, that services arc always directcil toward specific, 
somewhat narrowly circuniscribetl publics? Adoption of this view 
would place us in the strange position of excluding all educational 
services which benefit people at huge. We would get rid ol most of 
the programs ol our radio and television stations, particularly the 
music progiams. Wc would not invite ilic townspeople to attend 
[)ublic lectures, j)lays, and (onceits on our (ampus. Clearly, this cannot 
be meant. 

This lengthy exercise in definitions ineiely demonstrates a single 
point: that set vice, in intellectual allairs, is often hard, if not im- 
possible, to define. Definitions which yield criteria whereby service 
activities can be most clearly recognized (e.g., response to demands, 
restriction to narrow publics) can, il adopted, easily l(?ad us to ofler 
only routine advice and help instead ol innovations. And, we might 
end up documenting our high regard for our fellow citizens by giving 
them what we consider worthless, and keeping for our ]>rivate edifica- 
tiem what we consider worthwhile. 

I'his, 1 am sure, has actually happened. Not through malice, not 
even through stupidity. It is bound to happen when one becomes jne- 
occupied with the idea of publi* service. 1 doubt that the builders of 
medieval cathedrals had such preoccupations. I'hey simply built the 
most beautiful structures that they knew how to build, in the service 
of God— which is as much as saying in the service of everyone and 
everything. As soon as you seek for tangible proof of your worth to 
the community, you arc in grave danger of giving what brings almost 
immediate recognition; and since imagination is needed to perceive 
nif)re remote but perhaps more important benefits, you tend to prefer 
the intellectual fast buck to the long-term investment of mental en- 
ergies. 
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It is one thing to work for immediate credit, and it is another to 
think about the consequences of one’s actions for community and man- 
kind. If we wish to be responsible, we surely must do the latter. But 
all too often we will be alone in seeing the advantages which the 
community might derive from the successful completion of the tasks 
we set lor ourselves. Where ihe territory is largely uncharted and its 
resources unknown, only a few people can make informed guesses 
about the possible yield of the still unexplored area. It is for us to 
make such guesses and to defend them in the face of uncertainty and 
incredulity. We will often be wrong. In such cases, wc must be willing 
to admit that we have wasted our energies and those, perhaps, of 
other people in doing what, in our best judgment, wc had expected to 
yield beneficial results. Whatever we do, no one can absolve us of the 
responsibility ol making choices. Indeed, our responsibility to the com- 
munity would be meaningless if we did not accept this burden. 

Experience and the conditions of learning. In opening our doors to 
all who are able to learn we act in the ecjualitarian spirit of the Ameri- 
can Frontier; but to the extent that we hand out knowledge in the 
form of “bagage intellectuel” (as French student argot puts it), we 
adhere to traditions of European university education. 'Fo be sure, 
we have made determined efforts to adjust methods of education to 
our special situation. But our measures have sometimes been super- 
ficial, and there still is much room lor innovation. 

Our students are the products of a mobile society: their very pres- 
ence in our universities attests this. Yet as a rule they appear to be 
intellectually and emotionally more rigid than are students in less 
mobile societies. Oddly, the presence of barriers in the mind reflects 
the relative absence of barriers in society. Where education is still re- 
garded as a privilege of gentlemen, students of plebeian lineage show 
a grasping and combative eagerness to acquire knowledge, refinemeni 
of taste, and new interpretations of human experience: to them, 
education is a step in the fight for social equality, and they enter it 
with a will to change. Such attitudes arc still common in some of our 
Eastern universities where many of the students come from minority 
backgrounds. Our Midwestern students, although frequently from 
homes of moderate means and meager education, exhibit no such 
eagerness. They happily take it for granted, as docs our society, that 
there are no social hurdles to learning. Our students, in entering the 
university, cannot feel that they are overcoming ancient restrictions 
and embarking upon a new way of life. For them education spells ad- 
vancement rather than change, improvement rather than transition. 
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The fixedness of their viewpoints thus is a counterpart to our equali- 
tarian ethos. 

Yet we know such attitudes to be ill-adapted. Great transformations 
are under way in our society, and there are no signs of respite. We 
think it imperative that our students, once they leave the campus, be 
flexible enough in mind and personality to cope with unexpected and 
perhaps still inconceivable jiroblems. A few simple precepts, such as 
those contained in conventional wisdom, can scarcely be of any help 
to the engineers of a still clouded future, however broadly or narrowly 
the term “engineer” might he construed. 

We have thus two seemingly incompatible conditions of education: 
a changing world which calls for a leadership of insight and original- 
ity; and students who, in view ol the relative ease with which they can 
cross social boundaries, are under no compulsion to play new roles and 
to cast oft old habits of mind and heart. 

Since our students come to us with improper orientations toward 
learning, it is for us to induce proper ones. Can these be generated by 
the methods of teaching w^hich wc have thus far employed? The 
present orientations ol our students grow out of their life experiences 
in home and society; they are rather firmly established, and I doubt 
that either lotmal lectures or admonitions will modify them. But new 
and engrossing experiences might. And since most meaningful ex- 
periences are gained in intimate commerce with others, we arc greatly 
in need of a strong academic community. 

Once more, neither tradition nor the mottled sediment of the past 
serve us well. The methods of teaching and the forms of organization 
that wc have inherited are not adapted to our task. Lectures and dis- 
cussions are not conducted in the language of the community, the 
classroom is not a community center, and conversations between stu- 
dents and academic advisors arc not likely to be meaningful. Nor were 
they meant to be. So long as higher education was a privilege, the 
academic community developed outside the lecture halls and embraced 
only a few professors and thcii favorite students whe^ were likely to 
follow in their masters’ footsteps. For most other students the uni- 
versity offered but one of many educational experiences; its main pur- 
pose was to provide them with a professional specialty. These students 
did not, for intellectual growth, depend upon an academic community; 
in their homes and in the circles of their friends, music, literature, and 
the discussion of the day’s important issues were a steady fare. What 
the university had to offer could thus be understood in the context of 
a much larger and much more diversified experience on the outside. 

Our students do not come to us with such preparation and capacity 
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to form meaningful relationships outside the university. We know 
this, but wc have not yet learned how to take it into account. Much 
of what we say in lectures relates to no experience of theirs and be- 
comes, at best, intellectual baggage. At worst, it is not understood at 
all. Insight into foreign cultures is diincult to attain when the only 
culture you have ever known is that of a small town or a city neighbor- 
hood. Nor is it a simple matter to make clear to the student why we 
want him to gain such understanding; he may, of course, rehearse the 
current generalities about the shrinking si/e of the globe and the 
mutual dependence of all peoples on earth; but I doubt that such 
explanations, however honestly meant, reflect a serious concern of any 
sort. And so it happens that the teacher describing foreign cultures 
tries to awaken rational insight into the varieties of human experience, 
while the student considers his job well done when he has committed 
to memory a good portion of the facts mentioned in text and lecture. 
The teacher, having exhausted his pedagogical resources, wonders 
whether these young people can be taught. The gravity of his error 
matches the depth of his frustration. 

We have for some time tried to cope with this difficulty in our uni- 
versities. Many universities have programs of general education de- 
signed to give the student the background which was lacking at his 
arrival on campus. We bring to the campus great artists, lecturers, 
foreign films, and a variety of other “events." These efforts have 
usually fallen far short of expectations, and not for lack ol good will 
or hard work. In our classes/ wc often find no difference bciween stu- 
dents who have been exposed to the general education course in our 
specialty and those who have not: even if the teaching in general 
courses were dismally poor (which by no means it is), this would 
hardly explain such minimal results. The number of students who at- 
tend concerts, theatrical performances, and discussion meetings is 
disturbingly small: even if these performances were consistently me- 
diocre (which by no means they are) this would not explain such 
perennial truancy. Our students have no use for these things. Neither 
our own lack of talent nor theirs inhibits our students’ understaniling. 
We must accept it as a hard social fact that much of human thought 
and culture is, in the form in which we present it to them, unrelated 
to their experience and hence unintelligible. 

We have our own share in the academic tragi-comedy of misunder- 
standings. American professor's are, like their students, the creatures 
of a fluid social milieu. Since, in our world, status is achieved rather 
than ascribed, we feel forever impelled to prove to ourselves and to 
others that we deserve the trust and responsibility placed upon us. 
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Such proof is diflicuil, for we are producers of intangibles; and thus, 
status anxiety is our most frequent occupational disease. 

Nor can wc find comfort in aristocratic pride. Most of us do not 
issue from a nobility of rank or wealth, nor even from a patriciate 
of letters. We come from every social layer in every region of the 
United States and ol the world. Even those among us who can point 
to generations of well-born ancestors arc not prone to substitute vanity 
for exertion. All of us regard social equality as a lundamcntal tenet 
of the academic community; and wc are sure that each man's academic 
worth should be measured by his intellectual contributions only. This 
is our ethic. 

But convictions anil personal feelings are often at variance. Intel- 
lectual worth is an uneasy standard, and many secretly yearn for a 
simpler definition of their status. Some ol us, glimpsing antique images 
of academic gentility, affect a dignified aloofness; others react by a 
show of plebeian pride which tends to obliterate distinctions between 
the town and the gown. Few of us arc content and willing to be who 
we are: |)art of the human multitude, and yet ennobled as bearers of 
the woild’s intellectual heritage. 

Thus, we are both similai* to our students and different from them. 
Like them, we are, most ol us, recent arrivals; and like them, we came 
to the university because (he hurdles were not too high. We are, per- 
haps, ol more diverse and mote mingled extractions than they are. 
But the main difference is this: xoc have experienced change within 
ourselves, and they have not. We are not too sure of our position in 
the world; they are too sure of theirs. Fheir status-striving has the de- 
termined push of careerism; our status anxiety is a gnawing wony lest 
wc fail to live up to the expectations which we ourselves and others 
attach to our position. 

Such feelings do not make for good teaching or learning. A snobbish 
professor alieu«ites the student as he inculcates the unattainability of 
knowledge and good taste. His earthy colleague, by exhibiting an 
excess of common sense, affirms that there is not very much to be 
learned or communicated. The sttident, sharing the American public’s 
ambiguous attitudes toward men of letters and sensing moreover his 
professor’s disqtiiet, vatillatcs between lornial subservience and exces- 
sive informality. This docs not help the professor, who becomes even 
more delcnsive; and it docs not help communication, which becomes 
even less articulate. 

Clearly, our reactions do not help the student any more than they 
help us. They spell defensiveness, and unwillingness to reveal our- 
selves as wc actually arc, and uliiniately a measure of self-deception. 
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While defensiveness inhibits the full uiili/ation of our teaching skills, 
self-deception reduces our progress as scholars. The two go together 
and reflect the same self-defeating habits of mind. 

I do not mention these things out of a morbid interest in self-dissec- 
tion. Qtiite simply, they need to be known. We and our students are the 
materials with which the academic community must be built. We must 
know these materials well before we can decide what loails they will 
bear and how they can be joined together. University administrations, 
too, must know this. And the forms and rules of administration, like 
building regulations, must in some way take account of more than our 
place in the formal structure: they must also relate to our strengths 
and weaknesses and to the conditions under which we can be relied 
upon to stay together. 

1 fear that some of the rules currently in force in our universities 
do not perform this function well. They tend to separate students 
from faculty, both in the mind and in action. Universities are so 
organized that the faculty’s responsibility for the stuilents' wellare is 
limited to classroom and ollice. In all matters affecting the students' lile 
outside the classroom, the faculty has nearly no voice and certainly 
no continuing share. It is a minor part of a complex administrative 
machinery which, in some way, enunciates and enforces norms lor 
the campus community. This. alone is enough to reduce our jxu iicipa- 
tion. Rightly or wrongly, we also tend to constiuc our segregation 
from the student community as a mark of atlministraiive dilfidence. 
Moreover, many of the norfris currently enforced seem to be based 
upon assumptions about human behavior and upon value premises 
which often we do not share. Many of us do not believe that individual 
freedom and social responsibility are fostered by elaborate codes of 
personal conduct. We thus find ourselves in the uncomforlable posi- 
tion of having to give tacit consent to educational policies ol which we 
do not approve. This makes many of us wonder about our role as 
educators — and given the typical status problems ol professors, such 
self-interrogation does not contribute to the sense of security or the 
effectiveness of the profession. 

Nor can this separation of educational powers increase the students' 
trust in their teachers. It conveys the impression that a professor may 
speak only of those things which are of no immediate relevance. As 
for students in the behavioral sciences, they will note that the doctrines 
underlying campus regulations ofien diverge from the theories and 
findings learned in class and textbook. Perhaps such findings should 
be considered untrustworthy; if so, we surely should not send out into 
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the community students trained in these untrustworthy disciplines, 
to become teachers, clinicians, and experts in social organization. No 
more effective step could be taken to discredit the behavioral sciences 
in the minds of our students than to teach one thing in courses and 
another by way of community regulations. From this, students must 
come to believe that the knowledge of academicians has no relevance 
to the practical affairs ot men. This ilocs not help to commend the 
teacher to the student. 

Tlie manifold historical circumstances which have brought about 
the forms and practices of administraiicm under which we live almost 
defy analysis. I would guess that many uirivcisitics, in the rush of 
growing very large, took over mechanically from business and govern- 
ment such precepts ol organization as seemed expedient. 'These may 
not always apjrly. 'l ire separation of jjowers may well have its place 
in govermiieiu, but it can be a source ol continuing tiouble in educa- 
tion, where it often amotints to denial of responsibility. VVhetliei or 
not such denial is intended, academic men arc likely to infer that it 
is. Some of us will convert felt rejection into status anxiety, perhaps 
one of the rrrost destructive among the social diseases which, bccatise 
of its social etiology, is quite likely to take epidenric pro[)ortiotrs. 

Man*s condition is neither fate nor ol his own making: it is both. 
And in the fabric ol our lives the stratrds of fate and freedom are so 
tightly intertwined as to be indistinguishable. Our students, brought 
up all too olten with narrow^ coirceptions, hesitate at the portals of 
broader undeistatidings: their will is the outcome of their experience, 
yet it cair also charrge their future experience. And so it is with our will 
and our experience. Having spcxl from station to statiorr in life, and 
from altar to altar in spirit, many of us have been hurt in the passage; 
our lears are the inemorics of pain, but our pains can alert us to danger 
and drive us to rational dcTisions. All of us are heirs of venerable 
institutions both created by men ol good will and adopted by them 
in fits of absentmindedness: we are in part the creatures of these insti- 
tutions, but also, by our daily actions, their creatc^rs. 

This is our condition. 'This is the condition of our ^universities. We 
cannot make oinselves over — nor our students, nor the institution — 
^simply by hoj)cful wishing or grim determination. But, understanding 
our conclition, we can deliberately try to create circumstances more 
conducive to new learning. And in each university we can set ourselves 
the long-range task of building a community devoted to the pursuit of 
excellence according to our standards of truth and beauty. 
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THE CRUCIAL TASKS OF THE UNIVERSITY 

The case jar the academic community. “We must educate the whole 
person” — the phrase is now hackneyed and almost meaningless. No 
doubt it signifies different things to different people. I suspect that, 
to many, it means that we should inculcate not only the ABC's but 
also polite manners and “good” attitudes. If this is the interpretation 
to be pul upon the words, let us go back to the good old times when 
the schools restricted themselves to the ABC’s and the more advanced 
fields of learning. Education and indoctrination are opposites. 

To me education means openness to change. It means that we help 
the student to shed the conventional wisdom and enable him to make 
rational choices by the use of information, insight, and sensitivity. It 
means, first of all, that we generate the willingness to change. We com- 
municate excitement about the worlds of knowledge and of the arts, 
so that our students will want to expose themselves to unaccustomed 
experiences. To the extent that they do, they will gain the respect of 
the faculty, and they will learn to appreciate their teachers. Education, 
thus, is the same thing as the creation of the academic community. 

The existence of a comnuinity depends upon shared meaningful 
experiences. For education to take place, faculty and students on 
campus must be involved in activities important and rewarding to 
both. Coffee and doughnuts fvill not do; and no improvement is to be 
gained from switching to tea and pciits fours. Half an hour’s quiet 
conversation on a topi<* ol real concern, if repealed over time, will do 
more than any number of monster receptions. Listening to music to- 
gether, or making it logether, or discussing the latest drama produc- 
tion, or politics, or religion, or the conceptual and ethical problems of 
the disciplines — these and many other humble acts of communication 
make up the academic communion for which we should strive. 

For the teacher, education is forever an act of self-revelation. The 
good teacher does not simply attempt to fill minds with information as 
one fills barrels of wine; it is not a physical process. Rather, he exhibits 
himself as a demonstration case, showing his students how at least one 
member of his profession tackles a problem, how he feels about it, 
how he judges his own work, how he doubts and battles about its social 
value and the truth of his findings, how he is often tempted to cheat 
himself and others by saying more than can be responsibly asserted 
Science, the humanities, and the arts are human and fallible activities 
and must be understood as such. 
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For the student, too, education is self-revelation. He must be able to 
expose himself to the teacher and to other students, so that he may be 
helped better to rcali/e his own potential. All discussion that is not to 
some extent self-revelation is, in fact, anti-intellectual. The studeni of 
mathematics has not learned anything about his discipline unless he 
is able to exhibit the process whereby he arrives at a solution. The 
most elaborate repertoire of mathematical formulae and operating 
rules will never add up to the first beginnings of mathematics. In the 
dissensual disciplines, self-revelation is even more important; almost 
invariably, cpicstions of value are mingled with (|uestions of theory and 
lact, and if the student docs not learn to be articulate about his values, 
if he takes them lor granted, he has not begun to penetrate into his 
field of study. Self-revelation is the surest path to sell-awareness; and 
without the latter, change is impossible and education an empty ritual. 

Lest J be misunderstood, 1 wish to assert that 1 am vigorously op- 
posed to planless self-expression. Education is not to be coni used with 
free association, which has its place on the therapist’s touch but not in 
classrooms, in laboratories, or even at the coffee tables of the nearby 
hamburger joint. Education is a public process, therapy is a jrrivaic 
one. Science and the arts are public*, peisonality is private. Public 
self-revelation in academic discussion is systematic exposition of one’s 
own thouglits or feelings in a manner calculated to be understood by 
watchful and understanding fellow-students and teachers; heme it is 
as organized, as lucid, as straightlorwarcl as it can be made. For all its 
effort toward systematic statement, it need not be any less gerruine: 
indeed, it is likely to be inoie genuine. The architect who designs a 
house must express himself in an organi/ed lashion under severe re- 
strictions; these arc imposed upon him by the properties of building 
materials, by building regulations, by the prosj^ective uses of the build- 
ing, by the market for his ideas, and by the finances of his client: still, 
his buildings are the clearest icvelatiorr of hinisell. Orre would not 
think of writing his biography without presenting pictures ol his build- 
ings and discussions of his systematic writings on architecture; one 
would not present his mind only through casual conversations and 
anecdotes. Educaticsn in the sciences and arts is the ])ublic display of 
personal conscious and conscientious self organi/ation, as are the arts 
and sciences themselves. 

There is an economy of feeling, as there is an economy of thought. 
Both are the result of successful processes of orgimi/ntion. Both arc fit 
objects of human utulcrsiamling. Both are present in every intellectual 
endeavor. Both must be exhibited in the process of education. I grant 
that the display of feelings is still infinitely more difficult than the dis- 
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play of thought; for we have failed thus far to develop languages for 
the expression of feeling that approach in precision the languages of 
the sciences; and our culture, with its orientation toward the langiblc 
and its fundamental distrust of man's inner experience, has success- 
fully prevented the development of such languages. But this should not 
deter us. At this point of human history, we nectl above all to train 
ourselves in the organized expression of feelings, so that we might 
better conliol ourselves. 

The academic community must be an assembly of men and women 
humble enough and yet secure enough to exhibit to one another their 
doubts, their weaknesses, and at times their wretchedness. This is the 
price of knowledge and of truth. Set the teacher up on a petleslal and 
ascribe to him all the conventional virtues, and you will reduce his 
scope to that of a dog trainer. Limit the student’s range ol experience 
by imposing disciplines other than those emerging Irom the search 
for truth and understanding, and you will make him inlo a parrot. 
But foster understanding and the free but organized search for new' 
forms of thinking and living, and you will be educaling j^eople. 

Some w'ill feel that such self-revelation might divert attention from 
the subject matter of instruction. 1 say it is necessarily part of this 
subject matter. If we neglect to reveal the processes of thought and 
feeling whereby we actually generate propositions, we will eithet 
[jcrpetuate dogmatisms or substitute new for old ones. 

Let us consider, as an example, the science of mathematics. In view 
of its abstractness and its elaborate logical structure, many people 
might feel that the teaching of mathematics cannot possibly be any- 
thing nmre than instruction in formal logical relations accompanied 
by drill in the manipulation of data. When so presented, mathematical 
rules will appear as though they were objective facts entirely un- 
touched by human hands, and therefore invested with the special 
sanctity of unalterable truth. The student who thinks of mat hematics 
in these terms has entirely missed the central point of the discipline. 

From the very start, the student must be made aware that the axioms 
and theorems of mathematics are in principle no more unalterable 
than other kinds of human knowledge, for they are but the rules which 
men have adopted to control their thinking and increase their ef- 
ficiency. In a sense they are arbitrary; yet they are far from unreason- 
able, because they have in fact made it possible for men to think with 
greater consistency and rigor and, in many instances, to formulate 
propositions which seem to describe observable events. The labor ol 
mathematics thus consists chiefly in the invention and testing of rules 
which w'ill produce the desired results: logical consistency, efficiency, 
and elegance. Good instructors, I am sure, will try to point this out. 
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But pointing out is not enough. The student wiio has never struggled 
with several alternative rules that might conceivably be adopted, or 
who has never observed anyone engaged with such diiricult decisions, 
will never know what it “Icels like” to be a worker in the field of 
mathematics. 

"I'ruth is forever the product of search. It is forever acquired and 
never possessed. The Euclidian axioms do not assert invariant facts 
within nature or beyond it; rather they are assumptions which, for 
centuries, have helped man in his search. "I’he student who leaves the 
university without having understood the tentative, developmental 
nature ot truth should never have come to the campus. But nothing 
about the nature of truth will ever be communiiated by a cold intel- 
lectual ism which divoKCs knowledge Irom liuman experience. 11 he is 
to learn about truth, the student must be present as his teacher 
struggles to obtain it, and as his own powers grow, he must begin to 
join the battle. 

Teaching and research are not alternatives. Both are part of the 
same process of education, complementary activities in the academic 
community. It is of course possible to ask how much time should be 
allotted to the dassrooiii and to the laboratory or desk; but in asking 
such a question we should be aware that the range of acceptable alloca- 
tions is bounded by narrow limits — provided we care fcjr the health 
of the academic community. Nor is the cpiestion important; for 
within the limits of tolerable alloc:ations, there are likely to be varia- 
tions owing to the nature of teaching and research in each field. There 
are also dillerences in individual working habits and incrlinations 
W'hich always have and always w'ill control the distribution of each 
man’s time. I’hesc are technicalities which will continue to be bitterly 
contested; but they will never greatly affect the academic community, 
so long as the allc^ca lions of lime are not allowed tej result in divorce 
between research and teaching. 

There are thc^se wim will claim that students, and particularly our 
students, arc not “ripe” for the experience of which I have written. 
The argument partakes conspicuously of the fallacy which Merton 
has called the “self-fulfilling prophecy.” It is rather similar to the 
iugument of racists w^ho deny a good education to Negroes on the 
ground that they are mentally inferior; subsecpiently, having first 
denied the Negro the advantages atcorded the white students, they 
find that Negroes are indeed inferior to whites in knowledge and in- 
telligence. Let us not condemn our students before giving them a 
chance to learn. 

I recogni/e that our students, being products of the training, in- 
doctrination, and instruction to which we have allowed them to be 
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exposed, are not particularly suited for education as I have tried to 
define it. I will go further. Not we alone have failed to prepare our 
students for participation in the academic community; the entire edu- 
cational system from the first grade on has similarly failed. We thus 
find ourselves faced with a vast mass of students whose whole schooling 
experience appears to have made them quite resistant against our, and 
perhaps against any, attempts at their higher education. 

This is why we do not have an academic community today. I'his is 
why sttidents and teachers — those teachers who have the most to say — 
tlo not communicate wilh one another. This is why there is mutual 
lack of understanding, respect, confidence, and alTcction. This is why 
there is no common faith. This is why we are all lonely in the midst 
of a very large crowd. 

Yet, I believe that the academic community can be built. But if we 
wish to build it, we should develop some notion of its plan and struc- 
ture. 

VVe must educate our public. And to the extent thal we do, we will 
build the academic community beyond the camptis. Our supporters 
then will not be clients, but genuine friends who, having come to 
understand some oi our aims, will want to join with us in a common 
pursuit. These j)eople may not belong to any particular group, nor 
are they likely to be, at first, the most highly placed men and women 
in their own communities. But 1 trust that they will be more com- 
mitted to us and to the goals of education than are clienteles whose 
a])petite for specific benefits must be continually fed. 

We can educate our public. We can build the academic community 
beyoiul the campus. We can impart to groups in the community a 
sense of participation in the search for knowledge by introducing 
them, as best we can, to our real concerns as scholars. We can ask men 
and women in many walks of life to associate themselves with us in 
our research, rhere are many ways in which this can be done. The 
success of polio research is, in part, traceable to help which was given 
by millions of people everywhere. If we properly explain our inten- 
tions, people may perhaps be motivated to solicit and contribute funds. 
Beyond this, there are in the social sciences and (1 suspect) such fields 
as agriculture and technology, many areas in which the actual partici- 
pation of the public in experimentation and information gathering 
would be most profitable. Lack of imagination alone imposes limits 
upon the ways in which the academic community can be built beyond 
the campus. 

The case far dissensual knowledge. I do not wish to argue here the 
relative merits of one set of disciplines over another. Clearly, my own 
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preferences have led me into the social sciences. But I believe that all 
disciplines can be shaped and taught in such a way as to increase man's 
control over himself. I should like to think that the engineer of tomor- 
row will be modeled after the image of the architect: as the responsible 
architect, in designing a house, thinks of the life that people will lead 
in it, and of the effects which shape and color will have upon the 
texture of the (oinmunity, so the engineer might well consider the 
consequences that his inventions and constructions will have for men. 
There is yet another way in which all disciplines can contribute to 
man’s understanding and control of himself: if they are disciplines at 
all, they teach him how to think — some even teach him how to see and 
hear and feel . . . 

In brief, it is the task of the university to advance dissensual knowl- 
edge in whatever field this may be. The connection between the dis- 
sensual character of knowledge and its likelihood of increasing human 
understanding and control is this: that knowledge in dissensual which 
ap]3cars to threaten in any way human institutions and accustomed be- 
havior. Our lack ol confidence in the lundamental rightness ol our 
coinforiablc or even ])rivileged ways causes us to be suspicious of any 
knowledge that could expose and challenge our position. 

This rejection, 1 repeal, is by no means uniquely characteristic of 
the social sciences, humanities, and arts. The Copernicaii system was 
rejected at first not because it was thought to be scientifically inferior 
to the Ptolemaic system — indeed it was granted that the C^opernican 
mathematics greatly facilitated the navigator’s task of charting his 
(ourse by refereiuc to the stars. Copernicus’ heliocentric system was 
rejected because it upset the topographical notions which at the time 
required that heaven should be “above” and hell “below.” II there 
was no paiticular place in the world for heaven and hell, religion itself 
was thought to be in danger. To be suie, religious doctrines have 
changed. Rut few will argue that we are worse off for having lost the 
belief in the ancient cosmologies. 

We have been celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the ap- 
pearance of T//e Origin of the Slyrrirs. Darwin might have sneaked 
by the conventional wisdom with this book had he not written, twelve 
years later. The Descent of Man, Both books taken together were said 
to undermine godliness, morality, the very foundations of civilized 
life. In the debate that lasted lor decades the logical and empirical 
foundations of Darwin’s assertions were never at issue. Rejection was 
automatic, unthinking, informed by erroneous notions about the 
sacred and the profane. 

The areas of human knowledge which arc the exclusive domain of 
conventional wisdom and which are thus withdrawn from creative 
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understanding have changed and shrunk over the centuries. In the 
days of C]opernicus, virtually the entire experienced world, whether 
of Slone, flesh, or mind, was still explained by means of assumptions 
which it was heretical to challenge. Any discipline inconsistent with 
these assiimpiions was dissensual. By the middle of the last century, 
the world ol dead matter had become the uncontested domain of a 
now consensual science; but the sciences of life still were not entirely 
accepted, and parts of them, such as Darwin's theory of evolution, 
were dissensual. 

In our day, the life sciences have become largely consensual; and 
the sciences which deal with man's thoughts, feelings, and actions have 
gained a foothold in the social consensus. Still, these sciences arc far 
from consensual: few people will dare to prescribe household medi- 
cines for serious sickness instead of consulting a physician or to build 
a house without specific knowledge or expert advice; yet many still 
feel that no special knowledge is needed to deal with problem chil- 
dren; and our statesmen almost make a virtue of ignoring, of not even 
inquiring, what the social sciences have to offer. 

The persistence of such popular attitudes is the surest way to 
disaster, lor with our modern technology the price that humanity may 
have to pay for intellectual sloth and political irresponsibility may be 
its own destruction. Hence my conviction that the university, to dis- 
charge its responsibility toward the community, must encourage, nur- 
ture, defend, and spread those disciplines which arc now dissensual. 
The university must educate the public while there is still time, rather 
than subject itself to the public’s whims. 

The case for aesthetic experience. The discussions of those con- 
cerned with higher education have turned in recent years upon the 
issue of “vocationalism” or “specialization” vs. “liberal education.” 
There has been cjuilc a resurgence in the camp of the proponents ol 
“liberal education,” so that the term itself has now been added *o 
the book of magic formuli which we recite in moments of distress. 
Liberal arts colleges enjoy a quiet vogue and, significantly, several 
state universities have added independent “experimental” colleges in 
which teachers “experiment” with the old stand-bys: Aristotle, Saint 
Augustine, the calculus. The defenders of “liberal education,” in spite 
of the ease with which they have been able to get their watchword ac- 
cepted, assume the posture of pioneers and register ringing pro- 
tests against “overspecialization” presumably fostered by the graduate 
schools and against “vocationalism” perpetrated by everyone else. 

I am not at all clear what people ordinarily mean by the adjective 
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“liberal’' when used in Lonjunction with education; and it olten seems 
to me that they talk about “liberal” education in the same manner in 
whicli one speaks of a "liberal’' sprinkling of cheese on a dish of 
spaghetti: it means liiile more than “a lot of a good thing.” Be that 
as it may, I take it that we all think of liberal education as that colleo 
tion of facts, attitudes, and ahilities without which we refuse to admit 
a person into the club of the truly educated. 

Among those who currently agitate for more “liberal” education, 
there appear to be two major trends. The first of these is perhajis best 
reiircsented by Robert Hutchins and the Great Books program; I shall 
call it the “scriplural” trend. The second trend, w'hich 1 shall call 
“encyclopedic,” is the appeal lor the regeneration of Renaissance man. 

The first position 1 have called “scriptural” because it apparently is 
an extension of certain religious doctrines, according tcj which all 
worthwhile ideas are to be found in some particular collection of 
writings; and in these ideas, all ejuestions of current or future interest 
are im[)lied; therelore, mastery of the basic writings ensures the lull- 
ntss of an education. 

The second, or “encyclopedic,” position assumes that it is possible 
to bring together, in manageable compass, the fundamentals of the 
various branches of knowledge, which, when properly packaged and 
dispensed, will make the student into a “generalist.” While the scrip- 
tin al school believes in the existence of central ideas and principles, 
the encyclo|jedist thinks of kncjwledge as a collection of many ideas. 

Neither of these two j^ositions strikes me as very defensible. 1 see no 
particular reason for believing that all knowledge, past, present, and 
lutiire, is conveiiicMitly enshrined in some set of writings, sacred or 
])rolane. 1 am unimpressed by the recurring efforts of my scripturally 
inclined brethren to demonstrate that Freuirs basic ideas, for instance, 
were already j>resent in Plato or Rousseau. 

Also, 1 cannot see how, from the vast collection of facts, ideas, 
theories, and art products now available, one can draw a sample in 
any sense representative ol the world’s culture and learning. Our 
rc?cordcd heritage has so grown by both the passage of time and the 
geographical expansion of our dwelling space as to preclude the formu- 
lation of any ciiieria for culling Irom it the essential elements of a 
complete etlucation for modern Renaissance m:ni. 

For my part, I tend to think that a ilecent education, call it 
“liberal,” if you will, must rest upon a proper emphasis on certain 
characteristics common to all knowledge and art. And the most per- 
vasive characteristic ol all intellectual products, be they scientific 
theories, historical accounts, or works of art, is their beauty. I shall 
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argue that our most determined efforts must be directed toward the 
stimulation and development of aesthetic sensitivity in all fields, ir- 
respective of discipline, humanistic or scientific, professional or aca- 
demic, “basic” or “applied.” 

Adinillcdly, this position is at odds with much official doctrine in 
higher education. There is a rather widespread belief that knowledge 
is pin sued cliiefly because of its usefulness cither for improving man’s 
material condition or for helping him adjust socially; and on these 
grounds, public education has been justified. To be sure, this kind of 
usefulness has legitimized intellectual activity in the eyes of politicians, 
businessmen, and the public in general; but 1 seriously doubt that use- 
fulness is, as such, a significant motivation for serious research or in- 
telligent study. 

A good theory, one that is generally esteemed, is not merely true; it 
is also inspired. A good piece of history writing is not merely accurate 
as to its facts; it is also ingenious in its explanations. Whatever we do, 
whenever it is well done, it is in some measure a work of art. 

Let us now consider the relation between liberal education and 
specialization. 11 we assume that liberal education consists in the 
study of some limited set of scriptures, then a high degree ol specializa- 
tion can easily cut into the time needed for scriptural scholarship. 11 
we believe that liberal education consists in a liberal sprinkling ol 
everything, specialization will, again, reduce the range of knowledge 
to which an individual can be exposed. If, however, we arc willing to 
say that liberal education consists in the development of aesthetic 
sensitivity, then breadth of exposure certainly is not as important as 
are the intellectual habits of the student. 

1 can see no reason why a highly specialized person must be an intel- 
lectual dunce; and I seriously doubt that intellectual impoverishment 
should be charged to our research-minded ness. Slupiility is, afier all. 
not such a recent phenomenon. During the worst perioils of medieval 
scholasticism, and at many others thcrcalter, academics have managed 
pretty well to be aritl and uninspired. It did not take modern speciali- 
zation to achieve this end. 

I would suggest, however, that any institution devoted to the as- 
sembly line production of intellectual wares, whether it be a medieval 
cloister or a modern university, is likely to end up delivering a con- 
siderable number of standardized minds unless something is done to 
prevent this. The common mark of such minds is that they are dcvoitl 
of aesthetic sensitivity. We must, therefore, implant and nurture a 
feeling for beauty among ourselves and our students. 

What is beauty? We do not know, of course. But let me suggest that 
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the answer to this problem is today perhaps closer at hand than we 
ofien think. What makes a work of art beautiful is, quite clearly, a 
certain balance between adherence to convention and subtle departure 
from it. Similarly, an “elegant*' thory rombines in an artful arrange- 
ment Itabitual patterns of thought and unconveniional departures 
from them. In a sense, art and science relied man’s most general and 
most dis({uieling experience: the everlasting alternation of the known 
and the novel. And this, perhaps, we call “beautiful." 

Aestheiic experience thus yields a sense of balance and of rhythm. 
It leaches us to recognize established forms and patterns and thus to 
appreciate or reject the new and the unusual. Without it, human life 
would be either constant, senseless repetition or unceasing, chaotic 
change. Indeed, it may well be the rapidity of shifts in tastes and be- 
havior standards in our society, our exposure to the unending parade 
of lads and fashions, that motivated some to return to the “solid" past 
through “liberal education." 

J agree with the new advocates of the old ways that no civilization 
can afford innovation for its own sake. And we would commit a grave 
error were we to push dissensual knowledge without conserving a 
sense of past and present, of the value that may be in the old as well 
as the new, of the constructive impact of conventions when there is 
at the same time leeway and a chance to escape from them. 

Our students must be prepared not only for the technical and eco- 
nomic pursuits that lie before them. 'Ihcy must also learn to enjoy 
themselves in a creative, satisfving manner. A one-sided intellectual- 
ism which develops only reasoning abilities would leave them without 
resources when away from the place of their paid employiiient. It 
would make them the unwilling passive consumers of mass-produced 
entertainment, each new form of which wears itself out soon after it 
gets started. None ol us, I should think, can reconcile himself to a 
society in which intelligent people must be forever cynical about the 
sources of their enjoyment, the manufactured “stars" and the fabri- 
cated “stories," a society in whidi the very act ol consumption is ac- 
companied by feelings of nausea. Nor can we abide a society in which 
every style becomes cheapened into a fad, and every invention into a 
gimmick. 

We shall be unable to achieve some stability in our world without 
producing young people who have a keen sense of beauty. 
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CONCLUSION: A NOTE ON ACADEMIC 
GOVERNMENT 

Our universities do not govern themselves. Nor are they governed 
by any visible agency on the outside. In effect, they are not governed 
at all. Rather, they live by rules which have been devised by a variety 
ol authorities and whose origins are often lost to memory. It is not 
likely that an academic community will come to exist so long as stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration feel that they are ruled by regula- 
tions not of their own making. 

It is a paradox that we have been rather lax in directing the cultural 
life on the campus, while consenting to the continuance of rather strict 
controls over the students’ personal conduct. Cheap enicrtainmcnl, the 
foamy crests of the ocean of mass culture, are allowed to roll over our 
campuses and leave a sediment of slime and gravel. No dams are built 
to stem such tides. Yet, grave questions of public policy seem to be 
involved in such matters as the use of alcoholic beverages or the private 
relations between people of different sex. 

It would seem that the opposite policy would be more in keeping 
with the purposes of an academic community. For if, as teachers and 
students, we took the responsibility for losicring good taste and human 
understanding, we might be less frequcnily faced with problems re- 
quiring the intervention of the policeman. I do not propose censorship 
of thought or styles. But I do think that we can distinguish the produc- 
tions of the serious writer or artist from the wares of entertainment 
merchants and hacks. It is our responsibility as teachers to point out 
the differences and to guide our students toward the knowledge of 
genuine thought and beauty. I cannot agree that we should, in the 
name of democracy and freedom, maintain an attitude of benign 
tolerance toward any and all forms of thought or style that students 
may wish to espouse, often because they arc uneducated; censorship 
and suppression is one thing, the absence of authoritative sanctions 
quite another. For the business of the university is the furtherance of 
truth in its two forms: verifiability and genuineness. And truth is not 
a matter to be subjected to a democratic vote; rather, it is determined 
by standards whose validiiy we accept and which, as intellectuals, we 
are determined to maintain. 

Instead of sensible controls growing out of intellectual and educa- 
tional concerns, we have regulations. Many of the norms which are 
thus enforced do not have the moral support of either faculty or stu- 
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dents; and they are maintained by administrations only because their 
removal might conceivably ofTencl some groups of people. This con- 
cern with public relations is a poor excuse for dispensing with genuine 
education. And the presumed division of labor between administration 
and faculty is a poor excuse for our leaving to others what is clearly 
an educational task. 

The faculty must be given responsibility for all educational matters; 
for if our responsibility is restricted to the giving of lectures and of 
grades, we will be dispensers of information instead of teachers. Most 
of us consider our office as educational; to hold siuh an office without 
ail of its re.sponsibilitic$ is to many of us frustrating, and to some 
humiliating. 

Let us close our gates. For the academic community needs to be 
protected from the dictation of the multitude. Let us first of al! be 
masters within our walls. Only then can wc shift Irom a posture of 
defense to one of offense, which is our proper posture. For our mission 
is, after all, to sec that the best of human achievements in the realms 
of truth and beauty come to conquer the world: not otily to dominate 
the lives of our students inside our walls but ultimately those of the 
multitude outside as well. 
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A Social Theory 
of Intellectual Development 


INSTITUTIONS AND RATIONALITY 

A ll persistent patterns of human interaction, whether formally 
Lorgani/ed or not, will in this chapter be termed institutions. 
And all attempts, by one or more individuals, to choose maximally ef- 
fective means to promote given purposes will be termed lutionality. 
Any human behavior that is explicable neither in terms of conformity 
to institutions nor in terms of effort toward rationality will for present 
purposes be termed incongruent behavior, a category that includes 
purely impulsive or expressive behavior as well as idiosyncratic, 
autistic, and ego-defensive behavior. 

In the study of any enduring social process, including any educa- 
tional process, it may be fruitful to try to distinguish between its in- 
stitutional and its rational determinants and components. It is a 
fundamental assumption in this chapter that any continuing process 
of human interaction is the outcome of conflicting pressures toward 
conformity and toward rationality, modified only slightly by incon- 
gruent individual behavior. This is not to imply that individual con- 
tributions to cooperative enterprises are slight; rather, it is claimctl 

Note. I want to thank two of my friends, Andrzej Malewski of Warsaw, Poland, 
and Sethard Fisher of San Andreas, California, for advice during iiiy work on 
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that individual contributions attain great significance only to the 
extent that they arc either highly expressive of traditions or are of 
considerable help in the solving of jiressing problems. 

A problem is any discrepancy between what is and what is desired, 
or between what may come to pass and what we might hope for. Some 
problems arc posed by hazards, others by hopes. Survival raises one 
kind of problem; another kind is raised by the urge to adorn and im- 
prove human existence. Some problems are inherent in our human 
condilion and press themselves upon us unless we individually are 
sheltered from them or can imagine that we are; other problems emerge 
with the formulation of purposes in the minds ol human beings. Prob- 
lems in the former category are concerned with the preservation or 
protection of what is valued, those in the latter category with progress 
or advancement toward what would be more valued. 

All problems have this niiicli in common: they stimulate efforts to- 
ward rationality. If there should be a total absence of problems in a 
community, people would live entirely according to traditional cus- 
toms, and there would be no thinking and hardly any consciousness of 
being human. An aboriginal tribe may, theoretically speaking, survive 
for millennia without much social and cultural change il it is sheltered 
from enemies, fed by a bountiful nature, and prevented from expand- 
ing greatly in numbers. As soon as .serious problems of preservation 
pre.scnt themselves, however, a premium is placed on supplementing 
customs with rationality. And the basic trend over the many centuries 
of expanding civilization has been toward increasing stress on ration- 
ality and reduced emphasis on purely institutional patterns of be- 
havior. The more serious and complex the problems, the more reason 
itself, and procedures to encourage the use of reason, become institu- 
tionalized; in the more advanced societies, new organizations arc con- 
tinually being created for purposes of solving problems. At this stage 
the distinction betw^een problems of preservation and problems of 
progress has become blurred, since preservation in a changing world 
may well depend on comparable rates of progress in different societies. 
At any rate a written language, literature, political and legal institu- 
tions, and much else have developed, in the service of preservation and 
progress. And so have processes of higher education. 

Even though human rationality and its organizational devices keep 
expanding, institutions do not become unimportant. In fact, rationality 
can disjjlace institutional patterns only in given situations and for 
the moment; rational reforms either arc abandoned soon or else they 
become institutionalized, and become transformed during this process. 
Institutions are the tissues of the enduring community. One might say 
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that while reason proposes, institution disposes. Patterned regularities 
and predictability are the prerequisites of any interaction among in- 
dividuals; neither a social order nor even a conscious self would be 
possible without the kind of stability of the social universe that en- 
during institutions provide. What characterizes a society that is oriented 
toward advanced rationality, then, is not a dearth of institutions but 
a capacity to place each institution — not all of them at once — under 
scrutiny to see if it works well. Adverse findings do not necessarily lead 
to a call for the abolition of the institution, but they suggest at the very 
least the value of research efforts to identify alternative ways of doing 
things, alternatives with a more favorable balance of advantages over 
disadvantages. 

The system of science is the most advanced and complicated instru- 
ment of human rationality; and the system of higher education is the 
most advanced organization for the long-term improvement and ex- 
pansion of human rationality and of science. Because our modern so- 
ciety has become so (rmiplex, and because its complexity continually 
appears to increase or even accelerate, we depend on increasingly com- 
plex and sj)cciali/ed sciences to help us tackle our problems. And we 
depend on a continually expanding and advancing educational system 
to provide not only the needed specialists of the general and applied 
sciences, but also the cultural perspectives and the constant reap- 
praisals of puri)oses within which science can remain a means to hu- 
man ends rather than become a soul-less end in itself. 


The fact that striving or effort of any kind presupposes some kind 
of problem or difficulty is a fundamental principle of individual de- 
velopment as well as of social and cultural history. Within the per- 
sonality this principle can be illustrated by the challenge-response 
model, as Sanford does in Chapter 6: any striving is seen as a conse- 
quence of tension or disequilibrium, and the implied goal of any 
striving is the reduction of the tension and the re-establishment of an 
equilibrium. This model serves to illustrate not only the cycles of 
elementary physiological drives such as hunger; at this level of ab- 
straction the ilynamics is presumably the same also for much more 
complicated strivings such as intellectual effort. When referring to 
the elementary drives toward the satisfaction of physiological require- 
ments one may speak of a fundamental “rationality of the organism" 
(compare Krech and Crutchfield, 1948, pp. 168-173), since its survival 
depends on these strivings; and one may well adopt as a fundamental 
working hypothesis the proposition that all secondary or psychologi- 
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cally based strivings are analogously rational, too, in the limited sense 
of serving some immediate function for the personality. 

Growth and maturation in the child can take place only when mere 
repetition no longer works well. The child’s accustomed responses may 
become inadequate either owing to changes in his own developing 
physiology with the ensuing changes in ihc nature of his primary and 
secondary drives, or because his parents or peers come to expect more 
mature behavior as he grows older; both things keep happening, of 
course, in the lile of every child. To the extent that he can cope with 
these problems and frustrations, he not only grows but matures; when- 
ever they overwhelm him, neurotic developments ensue. 

This last possibility makes it necessary to be explicit about three fun- 
damentally different types of motivations for mental effort. Without 
problems, it has been implied, an individual could theoretically live 
wholly according to fixed habits, with little effort and indeed little con- 
sciousness retjuired. However, every child faces problems ol at least two 
kinds: liow to be acceptctl by or win approval ol parents or peers, and 
how to understand why they behave as they do and thus anticipate 
their future reactions. The former problem is resolved by palatable 
opinions; the latter by the tlcvelopincnt of beliefs that are realistic and 
that improve the child’s capacity to understand and predict. For the 
adult, too, to hold and express a given ojnnion may serve primarily the 
purpose of facilitating his immediate social acceptance, or the purpose 
of cognitive enlightenment of his universe. Some opinions, however, 
may serve a third kind of purpose that may be called ego defensive: 
they serve to allow the individual a psychological escape from re- 
minders of problems and past events with which he could not cope 
and which now persist umoiisciously as sources of much anxiety. 

Sarnoff and Kat/ liave illustrated these three motivational bases of 
opinions with the example ol anti-Negro prejudice (Sarnoff and Kat/, 
1954; Sarnoff, Katz, and McClinlock, 1954).^ For a young white per- 
son who grows up in the American Deep South, a belief that Negroes 
are racially inferior may in the first place serve the rationality func- 
tion of explaining what could otherwise be a cognitive problem: how 
does it happen that Negroes everywhere seem to be in socially inferior 
positions? Alternately, or in addition, such a belief may serve the so- 
ciahacccptancc function in that it saves the person from getting into 
scrapes with parents or neighbors. Thirdly, the same belief may serve 

^Similar psyctiological categories are developed and applied in Smith, Bruner, 
and' White (1956). Some recent revisions and applications of the theory referred 
to in the text are found in the Suniiiier, i960, issue of Public Opinion Quarterly, 
which is edited by Daniel Katz; see especially Katz (i960). 
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the cgO’defrme hinction, too: a person who has experienced early over- 
powering humiliations may be neurotically anxious about his worth 
as a human being, and it may serve to reassure him somewhat if he 
can believe that he is superior to some racially, at least, if in no other 
way. 

To understand ihe motivational basis of an opinion makes it pos- 
sible to understand how it can be influenced. A rationality-motivated 
belief can presumably be influenced by new^ knowleilge; a confoimity- 
motivated belief can be influenced by statcmcnis issued by opinion 
leaders within the group to which the person belongs or aspires to be- 
long; while a belief that serves ego-defense functions is a hardy peren- 
nial that may be subjected to change only in the course of psycho- 
analysis or some other setjuence of fairly profound cxperieiKe. It 
should be added that many of our beliefs and attitudes probably serve 
more than one of these kinds of motives; this circumstance sometimes 
means that we are pulled in opposite directions at the same time, and 
respond with neurotic impulses, indecisive acts, aiul vague language. 

In a limited sense each type of motivation, or tension, is a rational 
basis for the appropriate opittion, in that the opinion does serve some 
immediate function for the personality. However, if a lime perspective 
is added, the question of rationality conies in a dillerent light. Ego- 
defensive opinions may for the moment help keep anxieties in check 
but are in the long run self-defeating in that they also help prevent 
the individual Iroiii seeing and grappling with the sources of his anx- 
iety. Conforming opinioils make for temporary external adjustment 
but keep the individual from gaining a broader understanding of 
himself and of society, an understanding that could help him antici- 
pate his own future needs and society’s changing retjuircmenls. Only 
what has been called rationality-motivated opinions indicate a type of 
response to problems that is constructive in teims of the iiulividuars 
long-range needs, to say nothing of the lorlunes of the society in which 
he has a stake as a citi/cn. 'I'hc term rational, coiisctjuently, will from 
here on be used with reference to task-oriented efforts only, and never 
to self-oriented or ego-dcfensc-oriented efforts. 

Relatively simple traditional societies may retjuire very little rational 
effort on the part of their members, as we have seen. Complex modern 
societies, on the other hand, require a great deal of rational intelli- 
gence of many of their members, and this is the ultimate reason for 
the existence of colleges and universities. It does not follow, unfortu- 
nately, that the colleges actually deliver the intellectual power they are 
assigned to produce. In fact, most of them fall far short of producing 
even a moderate proportion of graduates who have been educated to 
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ulili/c their own minds effectively for meaningful purposes ol their 
own choice. 

Why is this so? One obvious explanation is that there are anti have 
been divergent views on what higher education ought to accomplish. 
Another is that the practices ol educators and administrators may not 
be appropriate to their ()urposes, particularly not during periods of 
rapid socio-economic change. Riesman and Jcncks have shown in 
Chajucr that a college is likely to serve many nonintellectual func- 
tions and may have to look lor much ol its support on that basis, in 
Chapter 2(i Stewart places the American college in a broader histori- 
cal context, and makes it clear that the iinhunsiUis has always been a 
political org<ini/ation, whatever else it has been, which has depended 
on its own foreign and domestic policies to protect its corporate well- 
being as well as higher learning. And Pinner argues in (Chapter 27 that 
the cultivation of intellectual excellence and of new' knowledge with 
necessity brings about social conllici; for many of the comfortable in- 
sights (herished by men of habit or of vested interest arc vulnerable 
indeed to the challenge of new ideas and insights. 

The present chapter attempts to develop some getieral propositions 
to explain why universities generally fail to educate most of their 
students. Much ol what will be said is presumably as applicable to 
the ancient universities ol Rologna or of Paris as to Michigan State or 
any other modern American university; yet many circumstances have 
changed. The failure ol the universities in our time is on a vaster scale, 
for the obvious reason, among others, that they have become so many 
and frequently .so large. Our di.scu.ssion will locus on the present and 
the future ratlier than the i)ast; and we proceed on the bold assump- 
tion ol our time that the university is duty bound to open its gates 
to all pci sons who can and who want to become educated, regardless 
of whether or not they can pay for what they get. “America needs all 
its brain pcjwcr,” is one familiar rationale for this; our preference is 
for another: “Individuals need to grow as much as they are capable 
of; this is what America is for.“ 

Our theoretical point of departure is in a fundamental hypcjthcsis 
that has been stated already; that all organizations, however rational 
in design, tend to become transformed as they cntlure and become in- 
stitutionalized. Hut the dynamics of this prexess needs study, with 
particular reference to the college; and this kind of study needs .some 
clarification of concepts. In the next section I shall attempt to define 
and disciLss some key concepts in the study of what may be called the 
erosion of rationality in the processes of higher education. Utilizing 
these concepts, I shall in the third section a.ssumc that the main pur- 
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pose of tlie college is to help develop rational, independent, intellec- 
tual individuals and then proceed to review various factors in the col- 
lege community and in the larger society that seem to militate against 
the achievement of that purpose. In a fourth and final section 1 shall 
seek to account for the fact that some students nevertheless do become 
well educated, and to support the view that many more students — 
theoretically all — could, with incentives possible under different social 
circumstances, gain a fuller use of their rational faculties. 


SOME KEY CONCEPTS 

This chapter attempts a contribution lo a social theory of intellec- 
tual druelopnient, 'I’his kind of theory is not an alternative lo per- 
sonality theory, but a supplement which emphasizes developmental 
determinants in the social surroundings of the individuals concerned; 
in this instance, of college students. 

“Intellectual development,” though of course a crucial concept, will 
nevertheless here be given a somewhat open-ended definition. The ref- 
erence is to man’s rational faculties, the extent lo which the i)crs(m be- 
comes able to cpiestion conventional and habitual beliefs and develops 
a truly autonomous individual outlook on the basic issues of life and 
of society. “Intellectuar’ will mean roughly the same as “rational” 
in the sense developed in the foregoing; more precisely the reference 
ol “intellectual” is to a rationality for the whole person and for his 
whole life-span. A person is an intellectual , one might say, to the ex- 
tent that his mind produces and utilizes the insight — into himsell, into 
others, into the nature of society — that is retjuired lor coping with and 
anticipating the problems of living a full life and of facing death with 
serenity. 'Hie long-range rationality associated with “intcllecLual” is 
also a broad-gauge rationality, moreover, in the sense that the intel- 
lectual recognizes his stake in an enlightened society and in enlightened 
citizenship on his own part. It is this propensity of the developed in- 
tellect that makes a rich and continuing supply ol intellectuals not 
only an advantage but a necessity for a civilization if it is to survive in 
a complex and rapidly changing world. 

The student’s social surroundings should for present purposes of 
analysis be viewed as a variety of social systems. “System” here refers 
to “a set of related components constituting a whole that is separated 
from other systems by a boundary of some kind” (Chapter 2, p. 48). 
A social system is conceived as being composed, not of individ- 
uals, but “of the actions of individuals, the principal units of which 
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are roles and ihe consicllations of roles” (Parsons and Shils, 1953, p. 
197). Like Chinese boxes, large social systems contain a succession of 
subsystems. And, what is more important, many social systems over- 
lap, so that most individuals in a complex society belong to a variety 
of social systems. Sometimes overlapping systems arc in harmony, but 
sometimes they are in conflict, and the man in the middle is torn. Both 
the persons and the social systems involved may change in response to 
the stress engendered by conflicting role expectations, but the amounts 
and directions of change, if any, may be difficult to predict. 

The American soc iety as a whole can be considered one large social 
system that can be analyzed in terms of an almost infinite variety oi 
subsystems. Higher education in the United States, too, is one social 
system of which the many colleges and universities are the most ob- 
vious subsystems. Within each college, professors and students may for 
various purposes of analysis be said to form separate subsystems, criss- 
crossed for other j^urposes by other systems in which prolessors and 
students arc united, lor example along the lines of the various sciences 
or fields of study. 

Every new rational venture, for example, a new cc^llege, or depart- 
ment, or type of course, creates a new social system. The difficulty of 
keeping a new venture rational should be apparent already from the 
fact that cac'h individual who takes on a role in the new system con- 
tinues at the same lime to play many of his familiar roles in other 
systems, ol which his habitual or deliberate kintls of behavior arc com- 
ponent parts. 

New social systems frecjuently arc the result of deliberately planned 
human eflorts; if so, they arc organizatiom as well as social systems. A 
college, lor example, is a deliberately established social s)stem: it is an 
organi/alion with explicit rules of procedure, including rules for de- 
termining who makes the important decisions, under what circum- 
stances, utilizing what jjrocediires, and guided by what criteria. By 
“organized” — a word used frequently also in the foregoing pages — is 
simply meant: deliberately arranged with some purposes in mind. 
Generally speaking, organizations are established in order to solve 
problems; that is, in order to expand the rational at the expense of 
the institutional components of social interaction. 

However, as already stated as a fundamental hypothesis, no or- 
ganization works entirely according to its rational design. Even the 
procedures for making decisions are invariably moulded in directions 
that deviate from those on the organizational chart. Partly, this may 
be because no planners, however well-informed and wise, are capable 
of making rules that fit all future situations. Partly, also, because so- 
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cial systems (like systems of ideas and other cultural systems) develop 
a momentum of their own, so far insufficiently explored by students of 
behavior; the merging and meshing of new institutions with old lead 
to unanticipated types of stresses and opportunities, which are in- 
fluenced also by varying personalities of individuals in key roles at 
crucial moments. Partly, again, leadership groups in any social or- 
ganization may be in a position to utilize their prerogatives of leader- 
ship to bolster their own power at the expense of other groups or 
j)otcntial groups within the organi/alion. Every stable organization, 
to conclude, has presumably developed some informal compromise 
between deliberate plans with purposes in mind, unanticipated stresses 
and incentives, and general tendencies toward entrenchment of leader- 
ship, of privilege, and of institutional stability. This informal struc- 
ture is often referred to as the “informal organization” in contrast to 
the deliberately planned “formal organization” (cf. Clhapter 2, pp. 49 f.). 

Most American colleges are stable formal organizations, within 
which a variety of informal organizations or social systems operate. It 
is always legitimate to ask to what extent the informal institutions 
tend to defeat the purposes which the organization should serve. Rut 
if we want to pursue this inejuiry, we need to focus on what the col- 
lege experience means to the student. 


Individual human behavior is nearly always, it is safe to assume, 
a succession of compromises, often preconsciously or unconsciously de- 
veloped, between what the person would most want to do and what 
the relevant social system seems to require of him. Yet the analysis 
of behavior is vastly more complicated than this statement would 
suggest, because the personality throughout its life cycle keeps adapt- 
ing to and incorporating aspects of various social systems, while the 
systems in turn are molded and further developed by influential per- 
sons. Although it might, for most purposes, be sterile to discuss per- 
sonal behavior apart from its social determinants, it would be equally 
fruitless, except for highly abstract and remote purposes, to discuss 
social processes apart from individual perspectives. Indeed, the most 
fruitful focus for inquiries into most social processes is probably in 
the area where personality theory and social theory overlap: the per- 
spective of the individual who is confronted by a social system and 
induced to assume some kind of role in relating to other individuals 
and to the system. 

The concept of role has for a number of years, even decades, been 
prominently displayed in the theory of the fundamental behavioral 
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sciences — psychology, sociology, and social anthropology. “The world 
is a stage"; so plausible is the concept of role, that it has been widely 
used in entertaining as well as in serious literature, in fiction as well 
as nonfiction, in articulate discussions as well as in the vernacular. 
Since the concept needed no justification, neilher has it by and large 
received, in the behavioral sciences, the amount of attention conimeii- 
surale with its general explanatory assignments. In consequeme, the 
more specific explanatory uses of the role concept have been few; as 
Neiman and Hughes observed in 1951, relatively lew testable hy- 
potheses had emj)loyed it (1951, p. 149; cl. Sarbin, 195 J, p. 1^55). 

One reason lor the limited practical use of the role concept until 
recently has surely been the insidious ambiguity of the term. As Levin- 
son has pointed out in a recent paper (i959)» even some of the most 
articulate and careful theorists ol modern sociology have tended to 
overburden the term “role" with at least three operationally quite 
separate meanings; organi/ational role-demands; personal role-defini- 
tions; and actual role-behavior, or personal tendencies to act in rela- 
tion to given roles. “Role-demand" is, as I.evinson points out, a socio- 
logical concept, in the sense that the term usually relers to supposed 
recjui remen ts of the organi/ation or social system; “role-definition" 
and “role-behavior," on the other hand, are both psychological con- 
cepts, respectively referring to the individuars cognitive and his be- 
havioral response to the situation in which he finds himself. One ol 
Levinson’s conclusions is that “personal role-definition . . . bcc'omes 
a linking concept between personality and social structure. It can be 
seen as a reflection of those aspects of a given personality that are 
activated aiul sustained in a given structural-ecological environment" 
('959- l»- 179)- 

A most extensive survey of concepts of role is found in Explorations 
in Role Analysis by Ciross, Mason, and McKachern (1958), a book that 
also has contributed the most sophisticated and fruitful empirical 
study, so far as I know, of the expectations and behavior connected 
to a given role. (Another discerning study is contributed by Gouldner, 
1957-58.) The role chosen for study by Gross et al. was that of school 
superintendent in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a role that car- 
ries a considerable amount of prestige and power, and whose incum- 
bents tend to be highly articulate and self-confident persons. The au- 
thors chose to restrict their definition ol “role" to set of evaluative 
standards applied to an incumbent of a particular position” (authors’ 
italics). Perhaps the most important accomplishment of that study 
is the demonstration of how widely the degrees of agreement may 
differ, both among role incumbents and among members of the boards 
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which hire the school su[)erintendents and presumably delermine their 
roles, with respect to the various aspects ol their roles. 

Quite apart from what Gross ct al. have contributed of insights 
into the exigencies of being a school superintendent in Massachusetts, 
they have helped to sensiti/e the reader to (he crying neerl for more 
precise terms and a more specific clarification of contexts in the analy- 
sis of social roles. Their work also raises the question in this reader’s 
mind, however, of whether “role-expectation” is fully adequate as the 
key concept in the analysis ol how individuals behave in social systems. 
Hoth this term and Levinson’s “personal role-definition,” while they 
no doubt are well suited to refer to essential variables in rational as 
well as insiitutional behavior, may well need to be sup|)lemcnled by 
a term referring to more dynamic (anil less purely perceptual-cogni- 
tive) variables in individual motivation. Also, in role theory and in 
most discussions of role concepts, including those just relerred to, 
there seems to be too much of an assumption that the task of the in- 
dividual is indeed to play his role; whether this implication is norma- 
tive (saying in effect that this is the proper behavior, Irom society’s 
or from the investigator’s point of view) or merely descriptive (assert- 
ing that this is what people by anil large do), it is an unlort unate one, 
in my judgment, because the individuars scope for challenging con- 
ventional expectations and for creative redefinitions ol his role is either 
discounted or unduly de-eniphasi/ed. Dilferent persons approaili the 
same kinds ol roles with very dillerent degrees of independence, “will- 
ingness to jday the game,” k)yalty to the various refcrenie groups, j^ei- 
sonal involvement in objectives, and so on; moreover, the same ])ei- 
son’s attitude to his role may undergo considerable changes during 
a given time interval, and such changes may be due primal ily to lac- 
tors in his own private life or personality development, and not neces- 
sarily be responsive mainly to changes in the social environments ol 
his role. 

For a suj3plenientary concept conducive to connect “role-expecta- 
tion” and “role-definition” with the whole range of motives that ac- 
count for the indiviiluars attitude to a given role 1 shall here use the 
term inmiiwr. This latter term shall refer to the relative prospects 
of motive satisfaction by way of a given role or a given elfort, as 
these prospects are seen from the individual’s point ol view at a given 
time, when compared to roles or efforts which he sees as available al- 
ternatives. All the variables and comj>onents of measurement devel- 
oped in the study of role-expectations by Gross et al. must be taken 
into account in the operational analysis of incentives, too; but in ad- 
dition, we must develop variables such as the apparent instrumentality 
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of role-conformancc to larger aims, degrees of cultural integration or 
alienation, perhaps general opiimisni or pessimism, activism or pas- 
sivism, and so on. The strength of a given incentive, generally speak- 
ing, depends in part on the relative strength ol the relevant motive, 
in part on the degree to ivhirh the individual thinks or feels it can 
be satisfied in this way rather than by other means, and in part on 
the apparent jnobability that this approach will be successful by less 
expenditure of effort or incurring of risk than wouKl be involved in 
alternate efforts or roles. Needless to say, incentives can be established 
by way of conscious deliberation, by way of preconscious “hunches,” 
or by way of unconscious anxieties or wishes; most often, perhaps, ele- 
ments from all three realms contribute to the total incentive situation 
from which a person acts. 

II individual behavior normally is a succession of compromises be- 
tween wliat the person wT)uld most want to do and what appears 
socially expected of him, then it may be said that an analysis o** the 
lelevant roles and incentives is the most hopclul approach toward 
clarifying the terms of those compromises. 

Incentives are in a sense embedded in the social system, where they 
cones[)ond to motives in the individual; as the individual perceives 
the various elements in his situation, those elements that he values 
or disvalucs, and thinks or feels that he can do something about, arc 
for him incentives. In a stable social system, insliiu lions provide what- 
ever incentives are minimally ictjuircd, at least to keep enough per- 
sons motivated to behave properly in terms of the system’s various role- 
requirements. In an oigani/.ation deliberately established and charged 
with the task of solving given problems, incentives are artificially siim- 
idated by way of rewards and punishments calculated to activate ap- 
propriate motives for persons in given roles or in all roles. "Lhe fact 
that no organization ever keeps functioning entirely in terms of its 
rational design and initial purposes can jrrobably best be accounted 
for, generally speaking, in terms of the diflic ulty of designing a self- 
perpetuating system of over-rid. ng incentives; that is, of incentives 
jirone to keep activating motives that remain stronger than all pos- 
sibly less appropriate (and relevant, that is, dysiiiiu tional) motives 
combined, in all persons influentially involved in the organization. 


It would be rash to assume that American colleges have in fact been 
established for men for whom the promotion of higher learning was 
the only or even the main ])urpose. Chapter 3 above ought to dispel 
any sucli notion and to impress on the reader the variety of social pur- 
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poses that a college may serve. Among these purposes it may well 
happen that the task of intellectual development gets lost; we shall 
see in the next section what some of the odds may be, and on what 
social circiinistances they may depend. But let me first define what, 
for ihe purposes ol this inquiry, arc the principal types of incentives: 
the social, the academic, and the intellectual incentives. 

By social incentives is meant the relative attractiveness of prospects 
of social acceptance, of being admitted to membership in desired 
groups, and of being respccied, liked, admired, or loved by releva ni 
persons. Every human being appears to desire some kind of social ac- 
ceptance, though there are great variations in the apparent intensity 
ol this need arul still greater variations in the categories of persons 
from whom acceptance is desired. Some persons appear to want every- 
one’s approval, w'hilc others are satislieil by the approval, real or im- 
agined, of very few. Perhaps it can be generalized that the better the 
individual is able to control his anxieties — be they unconscious, pre- 
conscioiis, or conscious — the less dependent he is on being approved 
by many. One application of this rule is that the more meaningful re- 
lationships a person can establish with a lew (and this presumably de- 
pends in large part on his capacity to control his anxieties), the less 
dependent he is on social accc|)tance by greater numbers, and the 
more open he is to the development ol other kinds ol incentives. By 
“meaningful” relationships is here meant relationships between inde- 
pendent persons capable of forming other altachments as well, — 
not including the symbiotic type of relationship described by Erich 
Eromm (1950, p. 138 and pp, 149-1 5 1; and 1959, pp. 30-36). 

Our concern with social incentives will have reference to the college 
community, and that means in particular, as we shall see, a concern 
with the student’s incentives to seek accej)tance among his peers. 

By academic incentwes is meant the value the student aiiadies to 
making a good academic record, in terms ol conscientious fulfillment 
of course requirements and, above all, the achievement ol good grades. 
This is something very different from intellectual incentives; the latter 
term here refers to the satisfaction the student perceives in the striv- 
ing to broaden his understanding and sharpen his power of reflec- 
tion.^ Combinations are of course frequent, but this makes it not less 
but more important to distinguish the two concepts. 

Purely intellectual incentives arc tuned only to the development of 
the individual's intellectual development, or the growth of his ration- 
ality in tackling all of the problems of living, the problems of preser- 

*I am incletited to Christopher Jencks and David Riesman fur having suggested 
this distinction. (See above, Chapter 22, p. 735). 
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vation that are pressed on liim as well as the problems ol pi ogress that 
he and other intellectuals lorinulate. Purely academic incentives, on 
the other hand, arc directed only tow’ard solving the problems ol pres- 
ervation or ol holding his own in relation to the immediate academic 
challenge; academic advancement in many disciplines requires only 
the development o£ skills, not the broadening ol the mind or the use 
of the minil toward formulating a meaning lor the individual’s exist- 
ence. It is possible to become academically jn'oficicnt and yet remain a 
child or an adolescent in the intellectual sense of hu king coherence ol 
and independence of judgment on the basic issues of human existence. 

Perhaps this conceptual distinction can be clarified by anticipating 
a proposition to be discussed in the next section: while one student's 
social anxieties may be of such nature that any development of intel- 
lectual incentives is barred by the j>rcdominancc of his social incen- 
tives, another student’s type of social anxieties may lead him to de- 
veloj) narrowdy academic incentives to the exclusion of all others. The 
first type ol student is concerned only with immediate acceptance, the 
other only with future acceptance in the larger society; both are barred 
Iroin intellectual development by their social anxieties. 

There are no doubt other typc?s of incentives, too, ol importance to 
various tyj)cs ol student. For one thing, 1 have made no allcwance for 
students whose anxieties are not so much social as they are ego defen- 
sive; such students may be obsessed with desires for power, notoriety, 
defiance, (oncjucsts among the opposite sex, punishment, or much 
else. College teaching and college curricula are not designed to help in 
the mastery ol severe neuroses, howxwer; this task must be left to coun- 
selors and psycitiairists. My inejuiry in this chapter assumes that most 
freshman students arrive in coIlc:ge with a certain amount of ego 
coniiol and task-orientation, so that they are nc^t barred from learning 
by personal circumstances beyond the reach c^f most professors. 

Social anxieties can be almost equally constricting, however; but 
iliry can presumably be remedied by appropriate processes in the col- 
lege, including proper teaching. And it seems im|>ortanL to ask why 
the college so olten fails in giving its students the inteljectual compe- 
tence and mastery that would help them conquer their social anxieties 
and become task-orienteil individuals. The urgency of this problem 
is underscored by the vast intellectual waste that this consitlerable 
degree of failure entails, in my judgment. Let me now turn, then, to 
a discussion of some probable social determinants, in the college com- 
imuiity and in its larger environment, of intellectual development or 
its prevention in college students. 
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SOME SOCIAL DETERMINANTS OF STUDENT 
INCENTIVES 

1 have assumed that the university exists to promote the intellectual 
development of its students. Although there are many motives under 
the sun, a reading of almost any university or liberal arts college cata- 
logue will confirm ihe impression that this is among the purposes 
most prominently claimed. It is on this or some very similar basis 
that students are invited to enter the hallowed grounds. And the stu- 
dents for their part, although they look forward to going to college 
with a variety of hopeful expectations, tend to stress as the most im- 
portant one that they will get “a basic general education and apprecia- 
tion of ideas." At any rate, this goal lormulation has come out ahead 
of alternate goals, such as learning how to get along with people or 
acquiring skills applicable to one’s career, in studies of attitudes and 
opinions of students Irom a broad variety of universities and liberal 
arts colleges in recent years (Goldsen cl al., 1960, pp. 5-13 and 20S). 
I do not know of any corresponding survey of what administrators and 
professors hope to achieve by their own efforts in the colleges. 

It is open to doubt, of course, how much depth of iiiieiition is con- 
nected with the various goal formulations for higher edticalion that 
one encounters, on either side of the ivied fence. College catalogues 
as well as young people’s minds may thrive on cliches, as can happen 
to professors minds, too. Yet cliches are not without conse(|iiences of 
their own, even though their primary function may be to hide more 
complex realities. One thing that distinguishes attempts at scientilit 
inquiry from good common sense intjuiry is a deteriiiinalion to try 
to unravel both these consequences and the underlying complexities, 
and by the use of appropriately abstract concepts try to make sense of 
what is discovered. 

There is unquestionably a demand in our culture that at least some 
of the cliches of intellectual development as a main purpose must 
be approved by those who undertake t<) transform the money of tax- 
payers or private donors into organizations in the service of higher 
learning. And these cliches stimulate a variety of responses; lor one 
thing, they are extensively communicated to students. Yet I am sure 
we can go much further than this, and assume that a great many ad- 
ministrators and professors, perhaps the great majority of both, sin- 
cerely and energetically try to determine what it takes to stimulate 
intellectual development in their students and to do what they can 
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to provide whatever they believe it will take. The aim of the present 
inquiry is to contribute toward a fuller sociological understanding of 
circumstances that tend to defeat the labor of the many able and de- 
voted educators; no sociological inquiry is needed to explain why those 
who fail to try are unlikely to succeed. 

The sociologist’s point of departure should be the concept of social 
system and the general enipincal knowledge of social systems. As we 
have seen, the general dynamics of social systems charactcri/e new or- 
ganizations as well as the more traditional or institutional social sys- 
tems; as new organizations, too, become institutif)nalized, their ra- 
tional jnirposes may become dimmer, or even tend to cva|)orate within 
a pleasant mist of airy diches. (Colleges and universities, however in- 
tellectual in task-orientation and however rational in design, provide 
roles and careers lor individuals who arc rarely fully task-oriented and 
never Jully rational in their choice of purposes. For one thing, even 
those teachers who are enthusiastically devoted to the (aiise of higher 
learning are likely to be interested also in their own and their families' 
social and economic welfare, and most ol us also exhibit from time 
to lime such human frailties as desires for comlori, or prestige, or per- 
sonal inlluciice or power. 

While the ideal liberal arts college organizes the various staff roles 
according to an overall plan that seeks to promote a maximum intel- 
lectual development in a maximum proportion ol the students, all the 
staff roles Irom the president’s to the humblest teaching assistant’s in- 
evitably become reinterpreted in terms of the overall intentive situa- 
tion ol each person involved. The visibility of the various kinds ol 
incentives may vary and, to some extent, so may the awareness j^eople 
have ol their own motivaiiiig incentives. Some relevant incentives are 
fairly obvious even without explicit recognition in print ami may be 
widely recognized in the college community, especially if the people 
involved have power. Other incentives, important determinants of 
behavior though they may be, art' more subtle ami may be recognized 
only by actite observers or investigators. What needs to be stressed is 
that every college, ideal in design or not, soon becomes an institution- 
alized social system in which a fairly stable system of compromises is 
established. This latter system, with varying degrees of success, rec- 
onciles educational ideals with the variety of incentives and motives 
of the persons who occtipy the significant roles inside and outside the 
college. (Some outside iiiHuences arc discussed below, pp. 994-998.) 

What practical conclusion should be drawn from these general ob- 
servations? At least this one, that he who prepares plans for a new col- 
lege should seek to emulate the intellectual techniques of the chess- 
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player, even though he has hundreds of “opponents” instead of only 
one: He should so far as possible anticipate what incentives are likely 
to emerge in connection with each role, academic and nonacademic, 
of every person on the staff, given the kind of person who at a given 
salary is likely to occupy each kind of position; and he should deliber- 
ately seek to manipulate the design of the various roles, with their in- 
ter-relating obligations and rewards, so as to ininimi/c sources of fric- 
tion and to maximize the conditions for positive contributions to the 
purposes of the proposed college. Also, it may be concluded that those 
who head existing colleges should encourage experiments with sepa- 
rate subcollcgcs within the college, to provide new experience and 
new insiglits into how the discrepancies between ideals and perform- 
ance can be reduced in the larger setting and in colleges generally. 

1 shall return to the idea of experimental colleges. First, however, an 
attempt will be made to analyze what happens now, as most colleges 
and universities operate at the present time. In succession, and with- 
out any claim to exhaustiveness, 1 shall review some of the social cir- 
cumstances that appear to stimulate the principal categories of student 
incentives, — social, academic, and intellectual. 


Each student who enters college is motivated by a variety of social 
incentives; the immediately obvious reference group, or group in 
which he aspires to be accepted, is normally that of his peers, or that 
of a section, at least, the student community. Uecause all students 
on each campus will have many interests in common, a social system 
of all students will develop, along with a student culture innucnced 
by and in turn contributing ta the various norms and expectations 
that make up the variety of student sidjcul tines. 'J’he norm-orienta- 
tions embedded in the student culture and subcultures will also be 
influenced by various deliberate organizational enterprises, including 
a central student government as well as the various athletic, political, 
and social organizations that solicut memberships among all students. 
Also, there are other organizations seeking to recruit minorities only, 
including academic discipline-oriented associations as well as living 
grou])s such as fraternities, sororities, and student housing coopera- 
tives (the latter usually recruit among all students, but can of course 
accept only limited numbers). By “student culture” is meant the pro- 
fusion of beliefs and attitudes that emerges and endures for a while 
with an impact on the social system of all students; analogously, we 
speak of “subcultures” whose impact is limited to subsysiems. 

Is it inevitable that the student culture becomes rather antagonistic 
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to the faculty culture or to the purposes of the administration? Con- 
flicting interests always tend to create antagonisms; for example, work- 
ers and employers tend to develop mutual antagonism unless class dif- 
ferences are either alleviated or explained away. 'I'he role of the 
student is rather different I’rom that of the worker, however; if the 
university is compared to an industrial corporation, the student's role 
is in important respects inoie similar to that of a stockholder: the uni- 
versity works for him, to provide benefiis for him. He works, too, but 
supposedly for himself rather than for the university. The student is 
both the raw material and the end piodrct of the university. Or, more 
precisely, the end product is a certain amount of change, either in the 
student’s personality oi in his social ec|uipment, or both; the end prod- 
uct is either an unspecified amount of change in the student’s intellec- 
tual habits and powers, or a s])ecified number ol course credits and an 
academic degree to his name, oi both. 

Depending on which ol ihc?se typers of end product is emphasi/^d by 
each student, his orientation to the faculty will be primarily contractual 
or primarily collaborative. I’o the extent that the faculty is disposed 
to reward intellect u:tl elforts more than niechtinical edforts of memori/,- 
ing, the ititclleciiially bent students will tend to feel associated with 
prof(\ssors iti a joint enterprise while the more narrowly grade-oriented 
may become ('onlused and atitagonistic. 11 the professor, on the other 
hand, rewards primarily efficiency in memori/ation, the grade-seekers 
will tend to see him as a reasonable man with whom they have to bar- 
gain, while the intellectually bent will see him at best as an obstacle 
to be overcome in their own learning process, and at worst as a rep- 
resentative of an educational system toward which they feel alienated. 

For the average entering student, then, his new social role as a stu- 
dent must aj)})ear a very complex one. 'There arc, first cjf all, the role- 
expectations developed by his peers in the student culture; in the vast 
majority of the colleges these norms are primarily nonintellectual as 
well as nonacademic, and sometimes anti-intellectual though rarely 
anti-academic. One reason lor this iioninlellectualism may be that stu- 
dents with social .skills almost inevitably acquire more influence on 
the shaping of peer-group culture than do those with intellectual 
skills, who by and large participate less persistently in social activities 
or at any rate tend to strive less harti for student leadership (at least 
when it conies to purely social Icadcrshii) or leadership in organiza- 
tions without independence and political influence). Since most en- 
teiing students arc at a developmental stage where social acceptance 
is very important to them, they will tend to model themselves after 
the social leaders, not the studious types. Furthermore, those who be- 
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come social leaders will tend to be recruited in part from those with 
a self-assurance and relative lack of concern for academic achievement 
associated with an upper-class or wealthy upper-middle-class lamily 
background, and in part from the star athletes. In many colleges the 
system oJ fraternities and sororities serves to magnify even further the 
dominating influence of the less iniellectually bent students in the 
continuous development of the student culture; very frequently these 
socially prominent nonintellectuals dominate as a matter ol course 
the formal organs of student governments as well. 

And from the point of view of university administrators the non intel- 
lectual nature of this kind of student leadership, both formal and infor- 
mal, has a considerable advantage, particularly from a public relations 
point of view: these students are never politically radical and rarely 
even relatively liberal; in fact, they tentl to be externally submissive 
to symbols of authority and obedient to the deans as they are to their 
own fathers; they feel they have a head start and expect to remain in 
the upper strata in an unequal society by their ability to get along 
with and be accepted by influential people, not by intellectual effort. 
Occasionally, however, the leadership of the socially prominent non- 
intellectuals over the formal organs of student government will be 
challenged by more intellectual and more liberal students, particularly 
if the college has a considerable number of graduate students, who do 
tend to be more liberal than the uncUngraduates. The college ad- 
ministrators are in such situations likely to side with the nonintcl- 
lectuals, as the more liberal students may be embarrassing campus 
critics and also tend to engage in wider political activities thai may 
offend conservative legislators or donors to whom the college looks ior 
financial support. Thus it happened on a large campus not long ago 
that the administration chcjse to separate the graduate students, the 
most mature part of the student body, from the general association ol 
students, following the election of liberals to student leadership, as il 
to make sure that the less intellectual ami more pliable students iicxi 
time would recapture the positions of organi/ational leadership that 
had traditionally been theirs. 

It goes without saying that a college administration cannot hope to 
create an even moderately intellectual college community unless it is 
prepared to guarantee cornj)lctc freedom of ])olitical discussion and as- 
sociation within its walls. 11 a desire to placate outside interests leads 
the administration to discourage the expression of certain ideas, how- 
ever misguided or even harmful these ideas may seem, then it is itself 
acting in a profoundly anti-intellectual manner, and is in a singularly 
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weak position to encourage professors and students to apply their 
powers of rationality to the utmost in realms other than the political. 
'J’he circumstance that most colleges today seem to jjractice a less than 
complete freedom of political controversy no doubt contributes sig- 
nificantly to the sidjstantial degree of cynicism many students express 
concerning mattcis political and intellectual. In this way more often 
than not a gulf has come to separate intellectual laculty members from 
the “practical-minded” majority of their students, wlio have no use for 
idealism or indeed for any ideas whose practical utility for their own 
anticipated careers is dubious. These students arc in college to earn 
the necessary grades with whatever minimum clTort this will take; the 
reference group to which they look for recognition arul approval re- 
mains during four years the student community or parts of it. not 
the laculty, except insofar as individual faculty members must be 
related to in order to provide grades. 


I’he desire for reasonably good grades does provide certain kinds ol 
powerful incentives, of course, which com|)ete with and at times over- 
shadow the purely social peer group-oricnletl incentives. And the col- 
lege does have the power to strengthen these arndrtnir incentives by 
incteasing course requirements or by instituting tougher grading jjoli- 
ties. Also, the college can, aided by parents, impress on the students 
that they live in a competitive society and that success depends on 
diligent effort all the way, from now on. 

Everyone must agree that efforts to do well on assignments benefit 
most students more than would the absence ol all efforts of the mind. 
Yet it is regrettable, irom an intellectual j)oint of view, that grades 
receive as much emphasis as they do; they (onstitute by long odds the 
most plausible and widely accepted measuring rod for college perform- 
ance, in nearly all colleges. The hunt for giacles can be as much of an 
obstacle to intellectual growth as the striving for social popularity; 
both strivings arc similar in thai they aim at social acceptance instead 
of individual excellence of the mind. The social status seeker strives 
for acceptance in the student community, while the academic striver 
seeks acceptance later in the larger community by acquiring the grades 
and the skills that seem to be in demand; neither is primarily con- 
cerned with the broadening of his mind or the develojment of his 
rational powers in the service ol his lull range of needs as a human 
being or in the service of his society’s genuine needs. 

If academic incentives in this narrow sense tend to overshadow intcl- 
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lectual incentives for most students, this is in large measure because 
the system of teaching so frequently is tuned to the desires of the aca- 
demic slrivers rather than to those of the intellectuals in the class. 'I’liis 
is so for many reasons. One is that academically oriented instructions 
are easier to communicate to students, who usually want to know 
specifically what is expected of them in each course; it is hard to be 
specific about how to meditate and become wiser. Another is that the 
proliferation ol courses and the fragmentation of the student’s time 
and the process by which he is given a daily spoonfeeding of reading 
assignments and lectures, all militate against opportunities for quiet 
relied ion. Still another circumstance is the fact that the teacher’s time 
is fragmented, too, by the variety of courses he teaches and by the 
extent to which he feels pressured to publish at frequent intervals: it 
is easier to throw the narrowly academic course retjuirements at one’s 
students than it is to try to develop the frame of mind for embarlcitig 
on a joint intellectual adventure. Also, the teacher has to give grades 
and it is lar simpler to assess narrowly academic achievement than to 
evaluate intellectual effort or reflective achievement. In fad, some- 
times owing to the sheer si/e ol classes it may be a necessity to give 
objective exams that control only the ability to memori/e data, and 
even when this is not a necessity it may be mighty convenient to the 
busy instructor. To make matters worse, many instructors determine 
grades cjuantitatively on the basis of a “curve” system, with prede- 
termined proportions of good and poor grades. This further deper- 
sonali/.es the grading process and also serves notice that students are in 
class together not so much for a joint intellectual enterprise as for a 
period of competition in memorizing, to be ended by that all-im- 
portant contest, the final exam. .This approach to learning may be ap- 
propriate in courses where the acquisition of skills or data is clearly 
the only purpose, but it should not be tolerated in any course that 
deals with problems of human or social significance. 

A further circumstance that strengthens the academic at the expense 
of the intellectual incentives is the tendency for many teachers in un- 
inspiring environments to lose whatever intellectual interests they may 
once have had, so that for them, too, the classroom experience may 
tend to become a primarily social experience with students, regulated 
only by the essential academic duties of teaching performance that are 
stipulated in the college employment contract. The problem of “dead- 
wooditis” is not limited to second-rate colleges, of course (cf. above, 
Chapter 9, pp. 374 f.). And among the younger teachers, less susceptible 
to this disease, the desire for financial security through academic 
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tenure may well forestall the tlcvelopment of a strong interest in teach- 
ing. In the better colleges and universities they are given to understand 
that their promotion prospects depend almost entirely on the (piantity 
or (juality of their published research and oilier academic works. Most 
young prolcssors arc in effect told to publish or perish, and they by 
and large choose to publish at the expense of time and effort invested 
in teaching, in preference to becoming first-rate teachers who will 
perish for lack ol published output, or at any rate will be relegated to 
less prestigeful and lower paying colleges, 'renure is normally granted 
only when the instructor is too old to take a renewed interest in his 
students and to improve his teaching. Moreover, the race to publish 
tends to be a lile-long one, w'ith both liiture pay-hikes and academic 
prestige, and sometimes even oner's sclf-estc'ern, dependent on — as one 
college faculty employment form is alleged to have phrased the c|ue'.tion 
—one’s “current rate of publication.” 

Another circumstance of jieivasive significance is that the ho:i/ons 
of most schools ol cdtication appear to have been limitc'd by the far 
greater ease with which research can be done on acadc^mic as com])arcd 
to intellectual achievement. The large literature on jnediction ol col- 
lege achievement has invariably focused on narrowly academic achieve- 
ment as the dependent vaiiable (see above, (^haj)ter 20 ). So has the 
vast literature on expeiimems in teaching teclmic|ues and classroom 
arrangements (see above, Chapter 8). The leason that much of this 
literature is so uiiins])iring is perhaps a Iceling one gets that what is 
studied is not particularly important. In lact, this whole situation re- 
minds one of the story ol the man who was searching lor his lost watch 
under the street lam|) since it was liglu theie, though he had lost it in 
the shadow neat by; we study grades bec ause they are easy to measure, 
although the crucial task ol the educator, most of us would agree 
under closer c|uestioning, is to develop the minds ol the students 
rather than ecpiip them with masses of lacts and the kinds of skills that 
make fcjr good grades in the majority of college courses. 

One of the crucial needs, I relieve, if academic incentives arc to 
allow more room lot intellec tual incentives, too, in the role pc»s|)ectivc 
of the average college student, is a greater research inventiveness in 
the study of edticational processes. It is obviously easier to count A’s 
and IVs than to make estimates of intellectual alertness and vigor; but 
this is not a good reason for continuing to cc:)unt A’s and 15’s to the ex- 
clusicjn of more meaningful incjuiiies. It is difficult but far from im- 
possible to develop a variety of indices of such variables as rellec tivc- 
riess, intellectual curiosity, depth of intention in interpersonal and 
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political attitudes, universalisrn of moral judgment, psychological in- 
sight, and so on; qualities which in an intellectual college community 
would be promoted in preference to agility in memorizing/^ 


Even if most insiniclors had the incentives and the ability to make 
most courses stimulating, both the social pressures of the student com- 
munity and the academic pressure toward competing for grades arc, 
as we have seen, likely to discourage a concentration on intellectual 
pursuits in most students. Days or even weekends devoted to rcncciioii, 
serious extracurricular readings, or participation in iionrequircd task- 
oriented discussion groups are either unknown or are rare events in 
the lives of most students. Such activities are indulged in by a few, 
however, who arc undannted by or whose energies are not exhausted 
by demands lor social acceptance and lor grades. lUit those few appeal 
to he primarily those who plan a life-long pursuit ol learning inside 
the ivied walls, not those who aim at nonacademic careers. 

And this brings us to a third source ot pressures that militate against 
allowing intellectual incentives much scope in the educational ex- 
perience in mcjst colleges. I refer to the nature of the larger society ol 
which the college is a small part, and in particular to the tenuous rela- 
tionship in the larger society betw^een intellectual cjuality and social 
mobility. What matters as one determinant of student incentives is 
the perceptions most students have c‘oncerning the instrumental value 
of their various kinds ol ettorts in college toward facilitating the per- 
formance of the roles they anticipate in their future careers. This is 
an area of inquiry where much more research is needed, but the fol- 
lowing proposition may nevertheless be ventured: thc^se students who 
believe that their future career prospects wdll depend heavily on skill 
in dealing with people, or infitiential people, are likely to be found 
exerting less academic eflori as well as less intellectual ellori than are 
tlmse who believe that academic or intellectual effort is highly in- 
strumental to their long-range purposes. 

To what extent and in what ways may intcllcclunl effort seem useful 
for the long-range career purposes of most students? Vo a very limited 
extent, 1 suspect. From the jierspective of certain academic career 
anticipations intellectual incentives are likely to become prevailing in 

®'rhc extensive researches spoiisoied by the Mary Conover Mellon Foundation at 
Vassar College have incorporated promising innovations in this area. Some of these 
approaches toward the measurement of new variables are discussed above in Chap- 
ters 24 and 25. Publications reporting more extensively on the Vassar research arc 
forthcoming; a preliminary report is found in Sanford, 1956. 
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a fair proportion among the hopefuls: in literature and the humani- 
ties, in liberal theology and philosophy, in art and music and psy- 
chology, and to a lesser extent in some of the oilier social sciences and 
in the more fundamental among the natural sciences. In these fields 
the more alert studenis may at some stage discovei' tlie enormous gains 
in understanding and motivation that can be won by way of culti- 
vating broad extracurriculai interests and habits of speculalion about 
deeper meanings and deeper connections: in a word, by lievelopiiig a 
zest for “useless*’ enicrprises in reflection. In most other fields there are 
few if any incentives for the average student to exeit his mind for any 
purposes other than masleiing the isolated liagmenis of human knowl- 
edge to which he is exposed. His mind becomes tailored to the antici- 
pated needs of the type of job to wliich he aspires, not to tlic needs of 
his own person and to the fuller individuality that he might have 
developed. 

It is probable that women students in most fields arc in a somewhat 
better position than men students, on the a vet age, to focus on intel- 
lectual incentives at the exjiense of the academic in their student role. 
They arc not etpially widely doomed to lull time pai licipation in the 
kind of fienc competition for income and status that many male stu- 
dents anticijiate; quite realistically, young women mote olien may 
come to believe that efforts toward a 1 tiller understanding ol men and 
of themselves may be highly usehd; also, the anticipated role of wile 
and mother leaves mote room lor relaxed lellection thin does the 
anticipated role ol a socially up-aiid-c'oming young man in a business 
world. (On the other hand, the jjrettier coeds suffer the risk of not 
developing any capacity lor effort ol any kind: il they are placed on a 
pedestal of admiration too early they may be content to remain there, 
and spend a decade or two in shallow narfissism, until their maiidy 
external attractiveness warres.) Yet there are powerful incentives 
against the development arrd es])ecially the disj)lay ol intellectual ex- 
cellence in w'omen, as it is widely believed that the vast majoraly of 
young men w^ould not marry women of superior intellect or intel- 
ligence (cl. (loldsen et al., p. 8cj; and for an intellectual woman’s point 
of view enr the ensuing dilemma, see Marrnes, icjOo). 

The general i/ation may be vcnturc'd tlrai a rehit ively low esteem lor 
the intellect and tor intellectual excellence prevails in contemporary 
American society; while “ability” in all jobs is admired, a display of 
articulate reflectiveness is widely cc^nsidered ‘‘high brow,” or some- 
thing peculiar to a spec ial breed ol impr.iclical people who are not to 
be imitated. The somewhat derisive term “egghead” tells more than 
volumes of analysis coukl about the orientation of the contemporary 
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mass culture toward the more rellcctive and sophisticated minds. This 
general orientation is nobody's I'ault in particular il it indeed is a 
fault; the “mass” was not better but worse educated in earlier times, 
although what passes for mass opinion is taken more seriously today. 
I'll is is so in part because the mythology and ideology of democracy 
ret ju ire it, but also and more importantly because it is profitable to 
exjiloit most people's lack of discriminatory powers. In a commercially 
oriented “mass culture,” phony and effortless ideas and other products 
easil) hold their own when compeiing against more genuine and more 
carefully dcvcIoj)ed ideas and products; when the mass of judges are 
uninstructed, they will tend to favor not the best but ihe best ad- 
vertised, mosi r)f the lime. As Riesman has put it, the way to a fortune 
is no longer the proverbial invention of a better mousetrap — a gen- 
uine service, alter all — but the placing ol the same old mousetrap in a 
new wrapping (1954, p. 104). Because the schools and colleges by and 
large have done such a poor Job, and this is not entirely the laiili ol 
the educators, most people in our modern society ate not, so it appears, 
cejuipped to distinguish between the genuine and the phony, between 
excellence of character or mind and the superficial appearance of ex- 
cellence ol character or mind. From the vantage point ol many a 
student hoping for future success in this kind ol society, to develop 
skill in “selling his personality” may appear far more important than 
to develop any personality worth selling, or indeed worth having, in 
terms ol his own long-range personal needs. A manipulative con- 
geniality may appear more*uselul to the student than a conlcm|)lative 
genius, if he has acejuired or held on to the conventionally supported 
goals of a suburban ranch home and the like. Students with this at- 
titude to learning, whether they are conscious of the attitude or not, 
may accpiire no more profit from college than a verbal glibness and the 
shallow^ smtigness of half-learning; by a trained incapacity to serious 
reflection, they may become genuine bores and be doomed to bored 
lives. 

Yet, such people may in terms of their careers become eminently 
“practical men'' and become afiltient and in the conventional sense of 
the term highly successful, and become models for succeeding genera- 
tions of students. Not only for their own sons and nephews, who some- 
times keenly perceive the personal costs that conventional success may 
require, but even more for people who rely on the mass media for their 
conceptions of success. Most of the mass media display the glories of 
economic success in second place only to the forbidden glories of sex. 
Not only do they convey the view that practical smartness and maybe 
a little luck is what it takes to succeed (and the explanatory function of 
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the reference lo luck is to account lor failure and personal ruin as 
being nobody’s laulr, least ol all the economic system’s). Fhe mass 
media Irequcnily go much further, and urge that what the nation 
needs, too, even and indeed especially in ihc positions of highest 
leadership, is practical men, not men of inielleciiial excellence. Wit- 
ness, lor one cxamjjle among numerous similar oc( unciucs, a news- 
paper column by George Dixon who came to the defense of one 
candidate for the Presidency in 1960 who had been said to read few 
serious books; Mr. Dixon scornfully asks, “Since when has bookishness 
been a requisite for President (sic) ol the United States?” And he 
concludes: “I don’t think T would feel too easy about a President ol 
the United States who prepared himself for the job by reading books, 
or even taking a correspondence course. I feel he should have some 
practical exj)erience” (San fuindsco Examiner, June 27, 19^0). 

It is possible that these cinder varieties of anti-intellec tualism are 
on their way out. There is still a long way to go before candidates 
lunniiig for national office in this country would be likely even to hr 
intellectuals, and longer still until candidates with intellectual erudi- 
tion would want to emphasize this type of background — or even a 
habit of serious reading — as a cjualificaticm for impoitant ollice.' Hut it 
does seem that more people are bec^oming aware of the need for better 
education and for less waste of intellectual resources, if American 
civilization is to hold its own in competition with other social systems 
in which ideas and their power have been taken more seiiously for 
some time. 

Another reason to anticipate a moderate reduction of anti-iniellec- 
tualism in this countr), iiK'luding its college student po]nilation, is 
the apparently growing concern for liberal cxlucation and some of the 
liberal arts values among influent ial leaders cjf America’s business 
world. Some large cor|)orations even have made a practice of assigning 
a number of their junior and senior executives to participate in oc- 
casional liberal arts workshops. Whyte reports an increasing inteiest 
in people with liberal arts backgrounds for executive jobs in some of 
the corporations, though so far it seemed that it was the higher-ups 
rather than the actual recruiting agents who were so inclined; how- 
ever, a significant trend may be in the making (Whyte, 1957, pp. 11 1- 
120). David Riesman has pointed out an increasing trend toward what 
he calls “conspicuous production,’’ which may well come to include a 
greater attention to the “useless” adornments of the mind. More im- 

^ When a professor of my acquaintance recently decided to become a candidate 
for national oflice, he was strongly anil convincingly advised against stressing his 
({ 11 ali heat ions as an educator or a professor. 
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portant, or at any rate more certainly, the business leaders as well as 
the population generally are becoming better educated and more 
literate, and competitiveness is becoming reduced as oligopolies and 
gentlemen’s agreements on prices and marketing policies are estab- 
lished; more people of influence than before have some time and 
ability to think of their lives as something separate from their jobs, 
and 1 suspect that business leaders will become more and more prone 
to pay attention to admonitions such as John Ciardi’s: “an ulcer, 
gentlemen, is an unwritten poem” (i9r)o).“‘ 

It would be beyond the scope of this chapter to pursue an inquiry 
into the probable determinants of and the long range prospccis tot 
anti-intcllectualism in the American society as a whole, l.et it only be 
observed that every failure of rationality in a social system, as in a 
personality, surely is a symptom of insecurity; if those who rule the 
social order become more confident about the legitimacy and the 
strength of their positions and programs, or if they are replaced with 
people with more confidence in the future, a climate of greater hos- 
[)itality to new ideas and to intellectual activity is likely to come about. 
The colleges could perform better, by and large, than they do now if 
a time comes when bold new ideas are communicated freely and intel- 
lectual excellence of all kinds is in heavy demand. 

The interdependence of the colleges and the larger social system is 
both close and complex, li most of those college graduates who arc 
now influential in governincnt and business arc disposed to tolerate 
or even support a considerable amount of anti-intcllectualism, it is 
evident that these people never became intellectuals themselves; social 
or academic anxieties and incentives have dominated their college 
years, and they never developed their full powers of rationality. They 
probably never experienced as a personal matter the challenge of 
new ideas about man and society, for lack of intimacy with good books 
or with good intellectuals among laculty or students. T his is a failure 
of the college first of all, whose crucial function, I have assumed, is to 
produce graduates capable of creative rationality in the service of their 
own needs and in the service of their society’s slake in survival in a 
rapidly changing universe. 

It seems clear enough that political changes could bring about a 

®F. Scott Fletcher, President of the Fund for Adult Education, argues in the In- 
troduction to the same book tlia; executives need “big” minds and that “the best 
way to cultivate the requisite 'bignc.ss’ of mind is through the liberal arts studies 
. . . which, at their highest levels, assist them to develop the capacity successfully 
to deal with these abstract ideas that illuminate and allow them more wisely to 
control the world in which they live." 
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belter college. Lei us insieacl ask: given siibsianiially the present 
political and economic system, what can be done most effectively to 
improve ihe American college? Hie principal answer is, I believe, in 
the small experimental college within the larger college. We cannot 
build the intelleclual university community, much less the intellectual 
society, all at once; as Pinner concludes in the previous chapter, the 
builders ol intellect and the men at the Irontiers of new knowdedge 
must first of all achieve protection against the consensus and the power 
ol the multitude. Once academit freedom has been vindicated, to the 
c^xtent that dissensual ideas compete freely for the minds of scholars 
and students, it is time to establish smaller enclaves within the larger 
college, in which new ideas and indeed all great issues can become the 
objects of vigorous cooperative iiuiuiry. Ideas must become truly im- 
portant to a few professors and students before they can excite most 
members of a college community; and a good beginning is made if we 
by way of organizational experimentation can leain how to create 
small groups within the college in which a vigorous exchange of in- 
tellectual stimuli is pursued. 

Much of the discussion by Jencks and Riesman in Chapter 22, espe- 
cially in their com hiding section (pp. 7f>2>77^^), bears on this issue; a 
number of conclusions ate drawn horn the achievements as well as the 
failures of the Harvard experience with undergraduate houses ol 
residence. Nevitt sSanlord has in a discussion elsewhere (njfio) ad- 
dressed himself more directly to this issue, and I shall list some ol the 
ground rules he proposes lor the establishment of experimental col- 
leges; his proposals overlap widely with those of Jencks and Riesman: 
Only a limited number of students, maybe aiound a hundred, should 
be admitted to this organization; they shoulil live together, have their 
meals together, and have all or most of their courses together; also, 
faculty members should share many of iheii meals. It is of vital iin- 
poitance that the learning processes and other social j)rocesses in the 
experimental college be studied (arcfully, and compared to wdiat is 
achieved elsewhere in the largei college. For this reason, no attempt 
should be made to recruit outstanding freshmen to the expeiimental 
college; on the contrary, this student body should be as comparable 
as possible to the whole body of entering ficshmen. If research conics 
to establish persuasively that far better results aic achieved inside than 
outside the experimental college, then it is important that it should 
be easy to establish additional ones without substantial costs; conse- 
quently, the teacher-student ratio should be the same as in the college 
generally, and this also goes for the amount of time each teacher is 
expecteci to spend with his students. Since in the experimental college 
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the teachers will be expected to be available frequently on an informal 
basis, the number of formal teaching hours must be cut, w'hile efforts 
must be made to teach students how to study effectively by themselves 
and in small work-groups, and report to the professors in tutorial con- 
ferences. 

What are the prospects that a rationally designed experimental col- 
lege can remain maximally task-oriented, or as impervious as possible 
to the processes of institutional decay of purpose? 1 have been as- 
suming that everything practically possible will be done to reduce the 
social and narrowly academic incentives of students in the new setting, 
for example by avoiding competitive grading and by encouraging 
praciifcs of student-faculty as well as student-student cooperation in 
intellectual inquiry. What 1 am asking now is how it may be possible 
to discouiage dysfunctional incentives also on the pan of the fac ulty 
and the administration in the experimental college. Here, too, it 
would seem vital to establish roles of relative security; for one thing, 
only persons who like to teach, and who have tenure or are unw'orried 
about achieving tenure, should be employed in this context. There 
should be a regular turnover ol laculty members, each ol whom should 
serve lor at least iw^o and at most four years. The director, too, should 
be exchanged at intervals, to reduce incentives to empire-building; 
but he must be expected to stay long enough to allow an impact ol 
his particidar contributioti to become discernible. To maximi/e the 
prospects lor enduring rationality, the whole experimental college 
should be started all over.again, as it were, though utili/ing accumu- 
lated experience and existing facilities, every few years. 

This is not the occasion for pursuing in greater detail the char- 
acteristics ol the proposed experimental ventures. J have wished to 
say only enough here to make it clear that piecemeal innovations are 
possible within the present system of higher education, innovations 
which conceivably may lead to wider changes of educational processes 
even in the absence of any previous improvement of the intcllcTtual 
climate of the larger social system. For the rest, 1 have tried in this 
section to contribute to explaining why the current turnout of truly 
educated minds from the colleges as they function today is so dis- 
tressingly low. 


THE ENDURING INTELLECT 

For all that has been said about social circumstances inside and out- 
side the college which at the pre.sent time appear to forestall intellec- 
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tual learning and development, ilie fact remains that some students 
nevertheless do develop into full-grown intellectuals. At least so it 
appears, though if speaking strictly one should never assert iha! any 
mail or woman is lull-grown in the sense that he or she has become 
all of which he or she is capable. Potentialities are dillicult to assess 
with exactitude, and it is conceivable that even a Socrates or a Gandhi 
might have been capable of living even more wisely and nobly than 
he did. Every mature and advanced intellectual mind might lor all 
we know have been even more mature and advanced had his laniily 
or his college or his society given him a I)etter chance to grow toward 
the fullest size, intellectually speaking, of which he was capable. And 
conversely, instead of saying of some young people that they are un- 
able to learn, we should in all humility say that the sum total ol the 
circumstances they have been up against, capped by a type oi educa- 
tional experience that we did not know how to tailor to their needs, 
has barred them from the use of faculties which aie likely to remain 
undiscovered. 

'Eo account for (he apparent successes as well as the far more fre- 
(juent failures we need propositions on drives or pressures in both 
directions. I have in the [irevious section clescTibed social circumstances 
that seem destined to divert the developing student frcmi iniellcrtual 
incentives; it remains to be explained why some students not only 
refuse to be so diverted but go after intcllecrual stimuli and soak them 
in like sponges, and later report that the intellectual challenges in 
their college have transformed their lives. 

Harry Stack Sullivan frecpiently spoke of a basic tendency toward 
health, both mental and physical: man has somewhere in himself a 
will to recuperate; (he organism is not indifferent to the alternaiives 
of illness or health. Educators need a similar assumption: there is em- 
bedded in every man and woman a will to grow, mentally as well as 
jihysically; the personality is not indifferent to the alternatives of un- 
lolding or stymieing the rational faculties. The intellect is like a 
fragile plant. It reejuires the right kind ol surroundings and nourish- 
ment, of soil and air and water; within the limits set by, the surround- 
ing social circumstances, the inlcll(?ct will grow to whatever stature 
each individual is capable of achieving. 

I'he sc^cial limits to intellectual growth appear primarily as anxieties 
from the individuars perspective; in addition, there is the kind of 
limit that is imposed by keeping information or knowledge or stimu- 
lati.on away from the individual. By virtue of the fact that the colleges 
in the Western democracies give students physical access to almost all 
varieties of books, the failure of most students to take advantage of 
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this opportunity ol broadening their rationality must be explained 
primarily in terms of the limits set by their various kinds ol anxiety. 
Some anxieties, I have argued, are <lec[>Iy rooted and subconscious; 
they drive the individual to acquire and hold on to beliefs and atti- 
tudes that serve ego-defense needs. These anxieties usually revolve 
around fundamentals such as guilt and shame and doubts about one’s 
own worth as a human being, and they frequently emanate from ex- 
periences of having felt rejected by one’s parents during infancy or 
early childhood. Other anxieties are preconscious or conscious and re- 
volve around one’s social relationships; some take the shape of worries 
about being accepted in the appropriate peer groups or by the ap- 
propriate reference groups, while others are concerned with the un- 
known future and arc manifested as worries about adequate perform- 
ance or rewards in future social roles. All varieties of |iersonal and 
social anxiety presumably have one thing in common; while they may 
or may not stimulalc mental cftorl, they invariably forestall a fully 
rational, fully task-oriented approach to the problems of the individ- 
ual’s lile and of his society. 

The beliefs we develop serve functions that are either ego defensive, 
social, or explanatory, as we have observed. And it is not a matter ol 
chance to what extent an individual aetjuires beliefs that serve one 
or another of these functions. It depends on the nature and strength 
of the various anxieties in the individual’s life: he is doomed to have 
his central beliefs serve ego-defensive 1 unctions at the cxj)ense of other 
functions until the ego an^Cieties become manageable; at the next step, 
he is doomed to concentrate on .socially instrumental beliefs until his 
social or career anxieties arc at bay; only from then on, or with wJiat 
mental energies he has to spare, can he concentrate on the task ol 
making sense of his life and his workl and pursue intrinsically reward- 
ing challenges to his mind at his leisure. As Rokeach observes toward 
the end of his important book. The Open and Closed Mind (i960, pj). 
400-401): 

The beautiful thing about a belief system is that it seems to be constructed 
to scive both (purposes) at once; to uiulcrstand the world insofar as possil)le. 
and to defend against it irisotar as necessary. We do not agree with those 
who hold that people selectively distort their togniiive functioning so that 
they w'ill .see, remember, and think only what they want to. Instead, we hold 
to the view that people will do .so only to the extent that they have to, and 
no more. Eor we are all motivated by the desire, w'hich is sometimes strong 
and sometimes weak, to sec reality as it actually is, even if it hurts. 

The intellect endures as potential capital in every new human 
being. But few, unfortunately, get to see reality as it actually is, except 
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in briel and fleeting fragments; our anxieties keep our ga/e focused 
on the ground immediately or in a straiglit line ahead of us most of 
the time, and we fail to study the wider horizons, even though the 
wider vision might have cased our walk and certainly wouhl have 
Jielpcd us decide more indei)cndently where to go. Like lats in the 
psychologist’s maze, most of us aie driven tliiough our social lahyiinlhs 
by our needs and anxieties; physically we walk erect but mentally we 
are too unsure of ourselves and our steps to stand u])right and gain an 
overview of society and a [)crspcctivc on lile. Higher education exists, 
1 assume, to give us this opportunity, both for our sake as individuals 
and for society’s sake, on the assumption that a fuller view of reality 
produces a more Tcsponsible and a wiser, more loresiginful citizenry. 
Students will take advantage oL this opportunity t<) the extent that 
they can, as implied in Rokeach’s aigumcnt; but the social odds 
against any spectacular unfolding of the Ji agile intellect are large, 
given the present type of college community and our present social 
oriler. 

John Dewey’s (ontributions toward a better understanding of edu- 
cational jjitx esses are dilluult to cxaggeiaie; ol particular importance 
in this context is his insisleme that the diild’s im}>ulse life must not 
only be toleraU^d in school but must be encouraged and utilized as a 
main motivational basis lor Ins learning process. The child should not 
go to school to be asked cjiiestions by awe-inspiring teachers; on the 
contiaiy, the child should go to school to give vent to his natural 
curiosity and diiect (|uestinns of his own to a friendly, permissive 
teacher in a relaxed atmosphere, and the only awe that belongs in tlie 
classroom conceins the infinite lichness ol nature and ol potentialities 
in every human mind. Vet what Dewey and his successors took insuf- 
ficiently into account is that while the removal of authoritarian teach- 
ing jjatteins cliniinatc'd some real obstacles to learning, other social 
anxieties tended to take the place ol those that were removed; worries 
about social acceptance in a more demociatic classroom may give the 
intellect no more ol a chance than is given by worries about how' to 
pacify an authoritarian teacher. Indeed, in moderate amccunts the 
latter wony produces academic incentives, at least, w'hich I have 
termed preferable to j)urely social incentives in that they activate some 
kind of mental eflort rathcM' than none at all. 

Schools and univeisities are the products ol their social order — of 
the politics and economics of the laigei society — not only in the fairly 
obvious sense that they are c\|>ected to function in the service of 
general social needs as those are defined by those who rule the general 
social order. Ihe incentives toward or against intellectual develop- 
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ment in every school and university depend to a large extent on the 
types of anxieties that are most prominently instiiutioiialized in each 
social order. 

Pcrhajxs it may be a helpful frame of reference to see every human 
life as a sort ol handicap run toward the liberation of the full rational 
I acuities. Few are able to tome anywhere near the goal, for a combina- 
tion ol reasons: first, unloving parents may divert the individual into a 
life-long process ol proving himself worthwhile; second, a jjrecarious 
sell-esteem may lead him to a constant quest for social approval and 
popularity, and the school and college become mainly an arena for de- 
veloping social skills; third, the worries induced by a competitive 
society may make the individual acutely conscious of the ha/ards of 
an uncertain luture, and the school and college experience is marked 
by a Irantic striving for the improvement of his luture prospects by 
hard work on assignments and striving for good grades; lourtli, il his 
career ambitions become disappointed and the individual “goes down 
in the world,*’ socially speaking (or il it so appears to him), then his 
social anxieties and the need to rationalize or to hate may occupy the 
front ol his consciousness for the rest of his lile; or, filth, if his ambi- 
tions become gratified the chances are that he will come to see his own 
identity in terms ol his role, in the sense that his vision will be limited 
by his status: he will rellec t as a lawyer, doctor, man ol wealth, exec u- 
tive, labor Icxulcr, or what have ycxi; also, in many cases, as a prolessor. 

Cvciuiine curiosity belongs to the child, and to the child in man. In 
most lives the capacity to-be curious keeps declining; every time a 
young penson is induced to accept an answer for ego-delense reasons 
or on the ground that a belief is sc^cially expected, his capacity to be 
cm ions is cut. On the other hand, every time a person is ])ermittcd 
to make an intellectual discovery on his own, to see a new connection, 
or make sense of a new idea, for example, his curiosity is nourished 
and expanded. This is how it happens that intellectual development 
tends to become either stymied at an early age or self-generating in 
a lifelong process. It becomes stymied in college or earlier if the stu- 
dent remains a prisoner of his immediate or anticipatory social anx- 
ieties; a person who has no intellectual cuiiosity at twenty is unlikely 
tc^ develop it later, though there are excc*j)tions to this rule. The intel- 
lect becomes liberated in college or earlier to the extent that the stu- 
dent has been helped to achieve a fair degree ol mastery of his per- 
sonal and social anxieties, and has developed the courage to define for 
himself what kind of life he wants to live. The chances are that he 
will want, if he in a real sense is able to choose for himself, a life ol 
long-term humanitarian solidarity with his fellow men, in preference 
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to a psychologically lonelier life in quest of more narrowly self-ccn* 
tercd short-term goals. 
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Nevitt Sanford 


Research and Policy 
in Higher Education 


T his volume h;is shown, we may hope, ihaf higher education 
is a field of incjiiiiy, one ihat has scope, structure, and con- 
tent and that can enlist the best efforts ol the scientist and the scholar. 
In many areas of this field there ate siibsianlial research findings and 
nunicroiis hypotheses that itiviie itivestigation. Yet our main impres- 
sion as we come to the end is of how much remains to be done. VVe 
are lar Irom having produced a body ol systematic knowledge that 
would be satislyiiig to the scientist. And the social problem ol higher 
education remains. It should now be plain to all that our colleges are 
not doing what they might to leali/c their potential or even to achieve 
minimal objectives. It shcjuld be plain, indeed, that our colleges, with 
the coopeiatioii- both deliberate and unwitting — of major forces in 
our society and through ill-designed social organization and poorly 
motivated teachers, actually deprive thousands of students of the op- 
portunity to find themselves and to educate themselves. 'The colleges 
will change only when more knowledge ol what they do and of what 
they might do has been jjrocluced and made available to educators. 
Our best hope for this volume is that it will help to provide a vision 
of what is possible. Our work is a beginning, a beginning of what we 
hoj)C will be an expanding and cltrcpening incpiiry. I’his incjiiiry can 
produce a basis in knowledge lor an educational practice that will 
enable more of our young people to become what they are capable ol 
bf^coming. 
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SOME DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

What tlirectif)ns ought inquiry now to take? Jn the first place, there 
sliould he an increased ettort to develop theory — theory of personality 
development and theory pertaining to the structure and functioning 
of institutions in their social setting. From time to time in this volume 
the authors have called attention to the need of such theory. They 
have been prompted both by a sense of what might be achieved when 
modern thcoric?s are utili/cd and by an appretiaiion ol what might re- 
sult from a (ontinued lack of theory: research on higher education will 
continue to increase, and unless theoretical work keeps pace with em- 
pirical observation we shall court the danger of being overwhelmed 
by a mass ol disconnected facts. 

Several ol the authors who have been concerned with students have 
called specifically lor theory pertaining to development in late adolc\s- 
ceiicc. It has been the lack of such theory and, more particularly, the 
lack ol research inspired by such theory, that accounts for the largest 
barren area in the field that we liavc sought to rtiap. 'Fliis is the area 
having to do w'ith tlie determination of developmental change in col- 
lege. 'Fhe barrenness was exposed most clearly in (Chapter y.j (Webster, 
Freedman, and Heist). Here we were ollercd considerable evidence ol 
changes in personality during the four years ol college, but when it 
came to tire juestion of what makes such changes occur there was very 
little to report. There are, of course, some tentative findings pertain- 
ing to the relations between measured change and certain fac tors in 
the college environment, and we have from time to time ollercd vari- 
ous hypotlieses concerning the effects of different aspects of the col- 
lege exj>erience, but it seems lair to say that we have so far jrejiared 
tlie way for studies of the dynamics of change rather than come to 
grips with the lundarncntal prcjblems. Since it is precisely knowledge 
of what determines change that will ultimately be of most value to 
the educator, we seem to have here a clear direction for future research. 

How is the necessary theory to be produced? Not just by sitting and 
tliinking and not, it would appear, by making generalizations from ob- 
.Nervations of children and adults and suj^posing that these hold for 
late adolescents. The investigator who is interested in theory must ob- 
serve young people in all their variety, in college and outside college, 
and strive to produce general projmsitions about what he observes. 
And since the propositions that are needed pertain to development, 
that is to say, to progressive change during relatively long periods of 
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time, the theory-maker must be prepared for an enduring inquiry. 
The need is for long-term exploratory studies of development in col- 
lege — and after. The investigator need not start from scratch, however. 
Many tentative formulations already exist; for example, many have 
been introduced from lime to lime in this volume, particularly in 
Chapters 6, lo, ii, 14, and 20. These need to be further developed, tied 
togeilier, confirmed, or (hallenged. The investigator may start with 
the objective of answering some specific cjiiestions, or of testing sc^me 
particular hypothesis, hut he must have the freedom and the inclina- 
tion icj go wherever his curiosity, and h*s search for the more general 
proposition, lead him. 

Siij)posc our theory-maker has done his wcjrk, and wc now have a 
proposition concerning the conditions of some kind of developmental 
change in late adolescence. And suppose lie agrees that these condi- 
tions are emhodietl in a given educational procedure, say a particular 
curriculum, a particular pattern of teacher-student relalionshi])s, or 
a peer society ol a given composition. A confumatioii ol this proposi- 
tion can be adiieved only by carrying out an exjjci imental design. In- 
deed a fairly comprehensive set of experimental controls wcjidd be 
reejuired to sec whether the change in (piesiion was due to the condi- 
tions stated rather than to others. It is possible, of course, to lend con- 
siderable plausibility to hypotheses by means of carelul prediction or 
postcliction studies ol certain aspects of college as it naturally func- 
tions. We may find a college in which there is an educational proce- 
dure that meets the conditions slated in the proposition, and we may 
with suitable attention to controls compaic this procedure to those 
found in other cc)ll(?gcs. But sooner or later it will be necessary to 
initiate large-scale experiments in education; experiments in which 
whole colleges, or whole cdiuational programs within colleges, are set 
up in accordance with stated hypotheses concerning the conditions and 
processes cjf change in specified kinds ol students. 

In long-term investigations of the kind just outlined, hypothesis- 
testing and hypothesis-making may gc^ hand in hand. Wc may be glad 
that this is so, for in the present state of our knowJedge time and 
talent would be wasted if investigators who had stationed themselves 
.to carry out an educational experiment did not take the opportunity 
to observe students in various aspects of their lives and on this basis 
seek new hunches. If investigations in the colleges are not to be long- 
term — and for impelling practical reasons it seems likely that most 
will not be — it is particularly important that the research be guided 
by theory of personality development and that, if possible, it be de- 
signed to test some explicitly derived hypothesis. For example, if it 
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is proposed to study some foreign students in this country, or some 
American students abroad — some members of the Peace Corps, per- 
haps — the researcher might be well advised lo state his problem in 
terms of the theory of acculturation and enculturation (Bushnell, 
Chapter 14). He certainly would also do well to inquire into the stage 
of development of the students who arc going abroad. He should, in- 
deed, do more; he should make specific predictions concerning what 
will be the forms of adaptation of students who are in particular stages 
of development; and the research should check the accuracy of the 
predictions. In other words the research should be calculated to add 
to our general knowledge of personality development. 

When we consider the structure and functioning of educational in- 
stitutions, the situation is .somewhat different from that which exists 
in the case of studies of students. Here the need for theory is also ap- 
parent, but what is more striking is the paucity of empirical studies. 
In the field of student behavior and development we have hundreds 
of local and ad hoc studies, many ol doubtful significance; in the so- 
cial sphere there arc lew studies of any kind. "Flic most glaring need 
is for empirical work that relates to the theory that is now available. 
Riesman and (encks (Chapter 3) have shown liow antliropological 
concepts can help make sense of the vast complexity of the college-in- 
society, but these am hors recognize that their ethnographic studies are 
only the beginning ol what is needed. Pinner (Chapter 27) and Bay 
(Cihapler 28) have introduced .social theory of great suggest iven ess, but 
the application of their concepts and propositions to masses of con- 
crete material remains for the future. The field of student society and 
student culture (Part IV) is more develcq)ecl. Here is a lively field of 
inquiry in which theory and observation have been tied together, and 
we may expect this field to expand rapidly in the immediate future. 

Our greatest lack, in this social sphere, is of knowledge of the inner 
workings of colleges considered as large organizations. We may see the 
dimensions of this lack by considering the matter first in practical 
terms. Newccmib, Jencks and Riesman, and Bay have urged the im- 
portance of attempting to establish ‘‘intellectual communities” and 
have argued that the most hopeful approach is by way of “experi- 
mental colleges.” How are thc.se to be established? How do colleges 
innovate? It is not only that the introduction of such programs as 
have been proposed would change the colleges in which they were 
introduced; the colleges would have to change before the programs 
could be started. How can a college be changed deliberately? Some 
years ago when a new Institute of Personality Assessment and Re.search 
was being set up at Berkeley (a change in the University, requiring 
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official decision), with support from the Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. 
Alan Gregg’s advice to the innovators was that it was first necessary to 
locate the “citadels of power.” Well and good, lint anyone who has 
undertaken to initiate change in a college or university knows that 
there arc citadels within citadels, that power is distributed in com- 
plex fashion, and that whereas it takes a gicat deal of it to push 
through an innovation it does not seem to take much to prevent one. 
We are raising here the (juestion of institutional dynamics, the ques- 
tion of which subsystems can inlluencc events in others, and wliich 
are open to influence from outside the total system. The need is for 
studies as concrete and detailed as “The Masters” or “The Gloves oi 
Academe” but which are carried forwartl in terms that permit gener- 
ali/ation from one college or university to otheis, and (rom academic 
institutions to other types of large oigani/ations. The concepts of 
institution, roles, and incentives, discussed by Bay (Chapter 28), should 
prove useful in stich studies. 


SOCJAL SCIENCE IN MODERN SOCIETY 

T he kinds of icsearch that appear to be most needed — intensive, the- 
oretically-oriented, long-term studies of students ami intensive, prob- 
ably also long-term, studies of the inner workings of educational in- 
stitutions — will require close involvement ol the researcher with the 
pr'ocesscs of the college or university. Just as the typical Navajo lainily 
is now said to coiiqrrise a lather, a mcjihei', two children, and a Har- 
vard anthropologist, so tlic' time may come when the typical college 
will be made up ol the laculty, the administration, the students, and 
the social resc'aiThc'is! This prospect, and the fact that the argument 
in much of this book extols its desirability, makes it pertinent to con- 
sider some ol the criticisms most widely advanced against the newer 
social sciences and in particular against their application in educa- 
tional and other traditionally humanistic contexts.^ Such criticisms 
were alluded to but not discussed in Chapter i. Wc shall deal with 
them bi'ielly and rather summarily, and in the same [rrocess address 
some concluding remarks to what we take' to be the proper status and 
functions oi these sciences in modem society and particularly within 
the realm of our inqtiiry. These remarks will bear not only on what 
kinds of research are needed, but also on its organi/atioii and on the 
strategies social scientists ought to employ to carry out their research 
and to see that their findings are nc^t ignored. Since answers to these 

^For a further discussion of these criticisms see the author s paper (Sanford, 1957)- 
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questions depend on a general philosophy of research in educational 
institutions we may consider first the role of the newer social sciences 
in society and, more particularly, their role in the improvement of 
higher education. 

The major functions of social science, we believe, are research, con- 
suHalion, and reform or iniliation of changes by means of special un- 
derstanding and special techniques. 

The research 1 unction seems to be as well understood and legit- 
imized as one could realistically hope for within a largely dissensual 
(Pinner. Chapter 27) realm of inquiry. Few people would care to argue 
that it is bad to have more knowledge about people and their rela- 
tions to one aiiotliCT. Few, we may hope, would argue that those with 
responsibility in higher education arc worse off for having at their 
disposal the reservoir of* knowledge to which this volume contributes, 
or that increased knowledge does not mean increased opportunity to 
seek objectives more effectively. So long as the social scientist limits 
himself to discovciing and reporting nol-too-disturbing facts, and so 
long as he does not interfere too much with other people’s activities, 
he does not encounter much serious opposition. Unless the nature of 
his reports generates susj>icion in some quarters that fie is a wild-eyed 
radical in a scientist’s clothing, it will generally be assumeil that ade- 
quate control of the researcher’s work is assured by his membership 
in a scientific profession. 

I'he consultant, as this role is understootl and sanctioned, contrib- 
utes knowledge of relevant lacts but does not participate, or have any 
voice, in policy making. He may go so far as to suggest that for achiev- 
ing a given end certain particular methods might be more effective 
than othcis, or, with resjicet to a particular action that is being con- 
sidered, he may call attention to probaf)lc consecjuences. But with re- 
sj>ect to the ends themselves he is siq)posedly neutral or at least suf- 
ficiently detached so tliat his judgments of means-end relations are 
not biased. Consulting is not as well defined as is research, but it may 
be said to have a fair amount of sanction in our society. 

Wlien the social scientist is acting in the role of reformer or initiator 
of change, he himself is concerned about objectives, and, obviously, 
he is guided by values of his owm. It is this lole, naturally, that is most 
in nec.*cl of clarification; and it is this role that seems to stimulate the 
most vociferous antagonism to social science. 

'I'he critics of social science may be divided into two groups: first, 
those whose objections arise from the fact that their interests are 
believed by them lo be damaged or endangered or not properly served, 
and, second, the ’‘ideological” objectors who believe that the whole 
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approach of social science is wrong — niulcniocratic or immoral. The 
first group, the “interested” objectors, would not mind using social 
science if they could and if they believed it would serve ilicir ends, 
while those who object on ideological grounds would not, if they 
could help ii, use social science for their own ends — even il they be- 
lieved it could be helpful. 

We may pass over what might in a psychological sense be called 
“resistance” to social science, that is, objections based on unconscious 
motives or other irrational processes. Sullice it here to call attention 
to the phenomenon of emotional resistance to the type of understand- 
ing that science seeks to bring to social structures and processes. It 
seems that the same kind ol defensiveness that used to be aroused by 
questions about class membership and social mobility is now aroused 
by inquiries inUi the individual's position, role, or status within his 
class or social group. The techniques of scxial science should include 
means for coping with resistance; anyway, this is not the major fource 
of the dilficulties that the new social sciences encounter when they 
seek to expand their activities into new fields. The concern here is 
with intellectual or piiiiciplcd criticisms of social science. These, it 
seems, can be reduced to two: that social science is immoral in the 
sense that it violates human individuality, and that it is undemocratic. 

The ultimate objectives of social science, that is, truth and freedom, 
have not often been called into (|uestion. But these objective's arc 
pretty general; and critics have ejuestioned intervening or instrumen- 
tal objectives, and asked whether the ultimate ends have been pur- 
sued ptoiierly and consistently. 

When social scientists have named |xiniciilar goals that men ought 
to seek, or spoken of what men tlu'mselves ought to become, and then 
have pointed out the means to tlu'sc ends, they have been accused ol 
such things as conlormism or toialiiai ianiMii. On the other hand, when 
they have refused to speak about the “positive” or the “integrative” 
and have confined themselves to the analysis and cxjdication ol men’s 
behavior, they have been charged with being soul less creatures bent 
upon destroying the image of man. 

To deal first with the last kind of charge, it is dillicult to see what 
.can be gained by denying any facts about man. lie docs exhibit ma- 
chinelike and animal-like proclivities; rather than refuse to acknowl- 
edge these aspects of his nature, man might base his claim to be some- 
thing more than an animal or a robot on his ability and indeed his 
yearning to reccjgnize and to overcome such tendencies. And the sys- 
tematic study of such tendencies is demonstrably helpful in that en- 
deavor. The critics sometimes write as if they believed we could not 
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possibly like man onre we really got to know him; or as if, once his 
illusions about himself were shattered, he would go to pieces. The 
stubborn fact is that there is no use in trying to recapture the pre- 
Co])crnican or pre-Darwinian conceptions of man. We know too much 
about him. The only thing now is to know more, particularly about 
what man has to put up with and what he has to overcome; the more 
knowledge we accumulate, the more articulate and the more effective 
man’s compassion for man is likely to become. 

When social scientists, perhaps in response to such criticism as that 
just considered, have tried to explicate some positive goals for man 
as an explicit basis for empirical efforts to clarify means-end relation- 
ships, they have really got into trouble. For example, they have tried 
to define the chaiactei istics of mental health, or maturity, or good 
functioning. Not only has this led to the accusation ol totalitarianism; 
but actually, things have worked out as il the accusation were justi- 
fied; that is, so great is the need of many people for positive guidance, 
that they have adojited the new objectives mechanii ally, and begun 
behaving as if they were healthy or mature — to the detriment of their 
individuality and essential humanity. 

It is because of a widely shared concern for freedom that social 
scientists concentrate so heavily on the restraints upon freedom: both 
those within the individtial — like unconscious impulses and rnetha- 
nisrns and the workings ol conditioning-— and those in the social situ- 
ation. And it is on the basis ol this same concern that many social 
scientists are wary about enunciating definite positive goals for mc'n 
and thus inviting automatic conformity. J'he values of truth and 
freedom command many others; and it is because ol their adherence 
to these values that when it comes to most social, political, and moral 
issues, most social scientists turn up on the side ol the arrgels. 

Yet, as indicated above, these values ar e suffic iently general so that 
when the social scientist works with other people on some particular 
problem, there is plenty of room for conllict about subsidiary ends. 
I’hus it is that any individual, group, or institution that enters into 
a working arrangement with the social scientist will sooner or later 
have to work out with him an adequate clarification of goals. 

The means of the social scientist, that is, his special knowledge and 
technicpies, are, of course, the basis of sucli power as he has: they com- 
prise most essentially his specially, his “mystery,” and they are usually 
the aspects of his work that are least understood by people who are not 
social scientists. It is precisely at this point that the principled criti- 
cisms are most forcibly directed. I'he major criticism seems to take 
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one of Iwo forms: (a) that the social scientist “manipulates” people, 
that is to say, gets them to do things without their full consent, by 
taking them as if they were unaware, and appealing to sometliing 
lower than their fully conscious selves; and (b) that the social scientist 
does not respect the uniqueness ol each individual personality, btii 
instead, by treating people as if they were nothing more than units 
in a mass, or by concentiating on particular functions or mechanisms 
which are then lifted out of their living context and treated as averages 
for a group, he contributes to the construction ol a false image of man 
and makes it harder lor people to be unique. 

The methods of social science do not in their nature require any 
manipulation of people or any damage to their uniqueness. Where 
the concern is with the individual, as in psychotherapy, the social 
scientist as therapist has as a major aim the preservation, and the 
development, of the individual's autonomy. When the social scientist 
works in an institution with a view to bringing about de'irable 
changes, his methods do not necessarily entail any manipulation of 
people or any assaults u[)on their individuality. There are circum- 
stances in which he has to be particularly careUil to avoid this, as, 
for example, when he comes to the (ominunication of results of re- 
search on the functioning of that institution. Here the social scientist 
lollows the simple rule that scientific knowledge belongs to everybody. 
He does not, of course, tell everything he thinks he knows as soon as 
he thinks he knows it; and since considerable time ordinarily elapses 
between the jneliminaty gathering of data and the j)roduction of 
demonstrably valid results, people may get the impiession that some- 
one is holding out on them. Actually, there is no justification and no 
necessity for withholding research findings from those most likely to 
be concerned with them. There is no denying that the truth may be 
painful to some j)Coplc, lor a time, but the maintenance of our hu- 
manity does not require that for the sake ol avoiding temporary pain 
we foster illusions about ourselves or our situation. 

With respect to the value oi the unique individual personality it 
may be pointed out that it is impossible to take any , planned action 
affecting groups ol people without taking into account their simi- 
larities as well as their difTerences; and that it is impossible to take any 
planned action with respect to any individual without some concep- 
tion of his generally human tendencies and modes of functioning. 

Some of the principled critics, aware of these truths, have thought 
that they would avoid any semblance ol "manipulating” people by 
taking no action at all. But this is impossible, unless one viitually 
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withdraws Irom the human race. In any human rclalionsliip, ajDparcnt 
inaction is simply an action of a particular sort, olten one vvilh very 
considerable ( onscquenc.es. 

Other philosophic critics speak and act as if they believed they 
were doing all right, with respect to the integrity of the individual 
personality, so long as they did not know what ihcy were doing; as 
long as they did nothing deliberately, as it were, and were aware of 
nothing but good intentions. They should not, of course, be perinillcd 
to get away with this. Actually, even the most vigorous expoiicnls ol 
unicpieness do not, themselves, in their relationships with people, be- 
have in ways so singular that ihcy dely study and prediction; when, 
for example, they move into administrative roles, as they somethnes 
do, their stratagems resemble very closely those of most other adminis- 
trators. 

In the last analysis, the only way to avoid bad actions with respect 
to people is to know what will be the consecjuenccs of particular ac- 
tions — in particular individuals or in people in general; and since 
people can be reached only through their modes of response these are 
precisely the data with which the social scientist must work. 

The final general criticism is that social science tends toward un- 
democratic results in the sense that it, in effect, puts more power in 
the hands of those who already have the most. The case of the “el- 
ficiency expert*' is still remembered; or there may be a reference to a 
paternalistic industry using social science techniejues to keep the 
workers happy and submissrive. In the same category belong the pro- 
tests against the wide use of social science techniques lor the manijiu- 
lation of people or the “engineering of consent” — in advertising, pub- 
lic relations, political campaigns, and the like. 

This line of criticism has truth and justice on its side — but social 
science itself is not its proper object. The criticism is properly directed, 
rather, to our society, or to certain large and important trends within 
it. If science is freely to pursue the truth it cannot be put off by con- 
siderations of what use a particular society at a particular time chooses 
to make of scientific knowledge. The truth that today is used to ex- 
ploit people may tomorrow be the means for setting them free. The 
scientist must assume, as must every good citizen, that the more knowl- 
edge we have and the greater the people's access to it, the more demo- 
cratic can public decisions be. 

The social scientist may hope to escape the present line of criticism 
only so long as he adheres strictly to the role of researcher, or to that 
of consultant, and docs not participate in or lend himself to the un- 
democratic uses of his science. His task is not easy, for in practice 
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his several functions arc not readily segregated. In the case of consult- 
ing, it is a rare social scientist who would care to claim complete de- 
tachment with respect to the ends being sought by his client. For 
example, it is extremely doubtful that a White Citizen’s Council could 
fintl a social scientist to help with its work even if it should want one, 
while the Siiprcine C:ourl of the United States and the NAACP have 
made very considerable use of consultants in social science. 

In the case ol research it must be borne in mind that social institu- 
tions, like individual human subjects, are very likely to change as a 
result of being studied; hence the social srientist must try to ensure that 
such changes are in accordance with considerations of welfare. 

In answering the critics of social science our concern is not that 
these sciences will be hampered in their clforts. I'hey will be able to 
take tare of themselves, in any struggle with the humanistic disci- 
plines. Our real concern is that the humanistic critics of social science 
will give aid and comfort to tlie real enemies of contemporary man. 
which are anti-iniellectuaiism and despair. In the confused, nicch- 
ani/ed, dangerous, and often opaque world of today our task as human 
beings is to understand ourselves and our situation as fully as possible. 
To be ourselves, we must think well, while accepting the guidance of 
oitr humane feelings. Fo alter our situation, we must use all the 
knowledge and intelligence that can be lound. Social science has no 
monopoly on these objectives, nor, in seeking them, any inclination 
to go it alone. It should, indeed, expect to find natural allies in its 
humanistic critics. Wrong-headed as they olten are, their hearts are 
usually in the right place. If cmly they would look about them, address 
themselves to contemporary social phenomena, and permit themselves 
more systematic thinking. Instead ol offering poetical commentary 
on practical problems, they ought to help the social scientists to ar- 
range things so that more people can become poets. 


RESEARCH AND PRACTICE IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

The proposition that research has consequences requires further ex- 
amination. It is not merely that the results of research may be applied 
in such a way as to alter the course of events; it is that the research 
activity itself has social effects. I'here has been a growing realization 
in scientific work of various kinds that the observation of events is 
itself a determinant of the events being observed. In social psychologi- 
cal work there has been increasing attention to the observer as a factor 
in the determination ol the processes under study. When social re- 
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search is carried out in real life situations the effects of the research 
activities themselves can be plainly observed. When, for example, 
students are interviewed intensively during their four years of college, 
being asked searching questions about their past experiences and their 
current attitudes, feelings, and intentions, these students become more 
aware of themselves, see themselves in different perspectives, entertain 
ideas that would not otherwise have entered into their scheme of 
things. The same kind of thing happens when the social scientist ob- 
serves students in the mass and then reports to them his observations 
and interpretations. People cannot read about and discuss their own 
culture in this way and go on behaving as they ditl before; there is a 
changed perspective and a changed attitude; there is greater awareness 
and hence greater freedom ol choice. If students change, faculty al- 
titudes toward them change — a new process is set in motion. Jf in- 
dividuals and social institutions change as a result of being studied, 
then clearly the value-orientations of the social scientist are bound up 
with his most characteristic scientific activities. 

Faced with this situation the social scientist may take one or the 
other of two main courses. He may conduct his work in such a way as 
to affect his subjects minimally, as in a laboratory experiment or in 
a survey of opinions. This has been the usual approach of psychology 
and social science, and its success has been such as to ensure its con- 
tinuation. 'Fhe trouble is, the investigator often does not know whether 
his subjects have been affected or not, and there is always the sus- 
picion that if they were nofr affected then the processes being investi- 
gated were not very important. The other course for the investigator 
is to assume that change will occur and that the observer is an ageni 
of change. This requires that he make sure that the change is valuable 
or at least not harmful and that he himself is treated as a variable in 
the experimental design. 

It is this latter course that seems most appropriate and promising 
for the kinds of educational research that have been said to be most 
needed. We may consider this way of proceeding first in connection 
with inquiries aimed to produce understanding of what is and then 
in connection with investigations designed to find out how things 
might be done better. 

When during the course of the research under the Mellon Program 
at Vassar College it was first proposed that a sample of students be 
interviewed intensively by the research team there were objections 
from quite a few members of the faculty. It was argued that this kind 
of interviewing would amount to counseling — something that ought 
to be carried on only by members of the faculty — and that the selec- 
tion of a sample of students for this special activity would have a dis- 
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turbing influence not only upon them but also upon the student coin- 
nuinity as a whole. These objections were appropriate and reasonable. 
It could not be claimed that the interviewing would make no dif- 
ference, to the subjects or to the ronimunity. But it could be claimed 
that the long-range objectives of the researcliers were in keeping with 
those of a liberal arts college and that the kinds of influence that the 
research would exert would not be fundamentally different in its 
direction from that exerted by an effective liberal arts program. It 
was only when the faculty members became convinced of this that 
they came to support the research program. 

College students are being studied by means of personality tests and 
interviews at a great many colleges and universities today. This ac- 
tivity is usually defended on the ground that it does not harm the 
students — who cheerfully volunteer in the interests of “science’' — and 
that it will produce information useful to educators. It woidd be a 
sad thing if faculty members did not rise to (juestion this activity and 
to fo( us )>ariicularly upon the underlying objectives and value-ori- 
entations of the researchers. And it would be even sadder if the re- 
searchers had not looked to their own more ultimaie objectives, or 
were not prepared to dcleiul the claim that their nu'ans were at the 
same time ends: that is, that the researdi activity itself favored de- 
velopment in students by giving them new kinds ol experience and 
by involving ihcin in continuous incjiiiry. 

In ic)()i it seems that colleges by and large welcome the study of 
their students by psychologists and social scientists. This is very good: 
it clearly embodies the promise that our fund of knowledge about 
student development in collt*gc will soon be vastly exj>anded. Yet at 
the same time we cannot avoid certain apprehensions in this matter. 
It may be that coIU\ge faculties have become convinced not only that 
this research will not harm the students but also that it involves no 
serious threat to the college’s timc-lmnorcd way of doing things. VVe 
might ask if the social scientist might not be well advised to direct 
some ol his attention to something more “dissentual,” say the way in 
whic h the curiiculum is made, or the contributions ol the several de- 
partments to the achievement of certain liberal educational aims. 
.Hiis brings us back to the need for studies of the inner workings of 
colleges. And here as well as in the case of long-term studies ol students 
the approach of “action research” seems to have the most to recommend 
it. 

A model of this approach has been provided by Freud’s psycho- 
analytic method of investigation and treatment. The essence of this 
method is the contractual arrangement according to w^hich both ther- 
apist and patient become investigators, and both objects of careful 
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observation and study; in which the therapist can ask the patient 
to face the truth because he, the therapist, is willing to try his best 
to face it in himself; in which investigation and treatment are insep- 
arable aspects of the same humanistic enterprise. This method may be 
the best model for all those human relationships in which an expert 
in the psychological and social sciences undertakes in a face-to-face 
relationship a scientific approach to the problems of persons or groups. 

The crucial feature of this kind of scientific approach to organiza- 
tions. which has in many respects been pioneered by the Tavistock 
Institute in London (Jacques, 1951: Soler, i9r)i), is an advance con- 
tractual arrangement that guarantees the investigator the right to 
study the organization in all its parts and functions. He cannot un- 
derstand a part-function without seeing it in its relations to the whole. 
And if he accepts the assignment of aiding the performance of a single 
function, for example, selection of personnel, without looking into 
anything else, he may very likely lend support lo the organization’s 
irrational, if not ultimately self-destructive, dclenses. VVliat Freud 
said about analytic patients holds here almosi as well. “II there is 
a house in the city where the police are forbidden to go, we may be 
sure that all the local thieves and scoundrels will congregate there.” 
If the social scientist accepts the assignment of consultation in the in 
terests of a particular subgroup, he is likely to be denied access to 
just those subgroups that could provide data explaining the most ir- 
rational and dyslunciional processes. 

It is because of the nature of colleges that the social scientist may 
go a long way just by discovering and communicating the truth. All 
colleges have implicit and untenable assumptions, all produce some 
effects that are undesirable and unanticipated; all, we may safely say, 
are potentially capable of some further release of their creative en- 
ergies. In their nature all colleges are resistant to change and, since 
their members suspect that research is an instrument for inducing 
(hange, so are the colleges resistant to research into their essential 
structure and functioning. Resistance to research, after a research team 
has entered the organization, is best understood as an aspect of the 
structure’s adaptation to the intruding body. The host prefers chang- 
ing the intruder to changing itself; at the least it persists in trying 
to find out what it is up against. Resistance is an expression of the 
organization’s underlying dynamics. To understand it is to understand 
some of the organization’s basic processes, and to interpret it, or even 
to wait it out while remaining on the scene, is to become an impor- 
tant factor in the determination of the oiganizational processes. 

It is because of the inevitability of resistance, and its crucial place 
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in the investigative-reforming process, that negotiation in advance oi 
actually entering the organization is so important. Resistance can best 
be met Iroin a previously prepared position. Indecil, the concessions 
needed to gain the opportunity to inquire into the more sensitive as- 
pects of the organization whose “life** is to be studied can probably 
be secured during the honcviTioon period at the latest. Advance nego- 
tiation is the best safeguard against being forced into the disastrous 
roles of authority, or man-Friday, or that of kindly ineffectuality, from 
which it is impossible later to extricate ourselves. If the social scientist 
chooses to begin by presenting himself as harmless or agreeable, hop- 
ing to win his way later by helpful performances, he is likely to be 
disappointed. 

I'he approach involves lor the social scientist a major dilemma. 
Organizations are concerned with finding effective means for achiev- 
ing their objectives. An educational institution, lor example, has to 
have an educational philosophy and policy and is responsible for 
its effects upon the lives of its students and for other social conse- 
quences of its existence. Science may appropriately concern itself 
with the demonstration ol educational ends-means relationshi])s, us- 
ing the method of hypothesis-testing. Now if we arc to proceed sci- 
entifically we have to have precise definitions of objectives, and means 
for measuring attainments. But no matter how' liberal the objectives 
might be, they are bound to sound dogmatic, and be susceptible to 
medianical and rigid iniplementaiion. Fhis poses a threat to the basic 
piir];osc of an institution of higher learning: to create and maintain 
conditions under w'hich teachers arc free to teach as they please. Col- 
lege and univcisity faculties fear, and with some justification, that 
social science, or psychiatry, or psycliology, or, more likely, outside 
agencies in society, arc going to declare certain objectives and acquire 
the power to eflKiently organize everybody in such a way as to attain 
them. This is where the present approach has its most important role 
to play. Its major task would be to discover anil point to whatever 
was being overlooked in the situation. Its way of maintaining lib- 
erality wMth respect to means would be to concentrate upon specific 
means-ends relationships, in particular alter particular: “if we do this, 
it must be because we believe such and suth, but this other is what in 
fact happens; or, we definitely do not want consequence A, but our 
activity B seems to be favoring this conscijuence, so let us try some- 
thing that is more conducive to avoiding A.” 

The inter-rclatedncss of research anil action is particularly clear in 
the case of educational experinieniation. Experimentation here means 
not merely innovation but the designing of new programs in accord- 
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ancc with hypotheses, and the use of experimental controls to deter- 
mine the effects of the programs. Experiments of this kind have been 
proposed by several authors of this volume and by educators from 
time to time in the past. Sometimes they have actually been under- 
taken, as at Montieth College (see Chapter na). But, as we have seen, 
proposals, or practices, of this kind usually encounter opposition from 
college faculties and administrators. I’he objections — if we leave aside 
practical administrative ones and those that grow out ol defeatism 
and obscurantism — seem to be mainly of two types: (a) it is not pos- 
sible to perform a truly scientific experiment in education because it 
is not possible to establish and to maintain the necessary controls and 
(b) if a proi)er experiment is carried out it may harm the subjects. 

The Hawthorne experiments (Roethlisberger and Dickson. 1939) 
in which workers in an experimental group at the Western Electric 
Company increased their output under various objective conditions, 
presumably because they were stimulated by being in an experiment 
and wished the investigation to “succeed,” are well known among 
nonscientists in the academic world; and there is irony in the fact that 
an extraordinary achievement of social science is now^ used against 
it. Proposals of educational experiments often meet with the response: 
“The experiment is bound to succeed because it is something new and 
because the experimenters want it to succeed. Effects wouitl be due 
to these factors as well as to the new conditions that you propose to 
establish, so what could you conclude?” One answer, which follows 
from the general argument being advanced here, is: “We could con- 
clude that more experimental programs ought to be set up.” 

The problems of research design involved in educational experi- 
mentation of this kind are serious; but they arc not too serious. It 
would not take too much ingenuity to arrange things in such a way 
that sound knowledge could be derived from the carrying out of new 
programs. If students arc affected by the knowledge that they arc tak- 
ing part in an experiment, then there would be a control group of 
students who also felt that they were taking part in an experiment. 
If experimental programs tend to attract the ablest students and teach- 
ers, then arrangements would be made in advance for the equal dis- 
tribution of talent among experimental and control groups. And so 
for other “variables” that seemed likely to affect final outcomes. 

The objection that experimentation might harm students has more 
far-reaching implications. Research has consequences; and it must be 
admitted that passage through an experimental program — say, an ex- 
perimental college within a college or university — might indeed have 
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some temporarily upsetting or painful effects on the student, such as 
being regarded as special or queer or being disadvantaged to some ex- 
tent upon entry into graduate school or the job market. One answer 
to this is that any educational program might have harmful effects, 
and that many ol them commonly do. It might be said that in the 
present state of our knowledge all education is experimental, in the 
sense that it is guided by some kind of theory, however implicit, and 
that the effects of particular policies and practices are largely un- 
known. Rut the main point is that where education is concerned social 
science and social practice cannot really be separated. It is unfortu- 
nate that educators and foundation men who promote educational 
experimentation do not usually mean “experimental” in any strict 
sense of the word, but rather innovation, that might stimulate educa- 
tional thinking; there is a pulling back from the “scientific experi- 
ment.” Here, it seems, science is being thought of only in its opera- 
tional aspect rather than in its attitudinal aspect.- The word “science” 
makes people think of guinea pigs and men in white and Martin Ar- 
rowsmitirs dilemma, rather than of a great humanistic enterprise that 
can help to Ircc those who practice it as well as those upon whom 
it is practiced. It is incomeivablc that anyone would start an experi- 
mental college, or any other kind of educational experiment, in order 
to demonstrate by harming students that certain things are indeed 
harmful to students. And it may be hopetl that no one will led the 
need to do this in order to show himself or others th;it lie deserved 
the name ol scientist. A person can demonstrate that certain existing 
practices arc harmful, without thinking up new tortures. Since the 
main object of scieme, when education is its field ol endeavor, is to 
develop students as individuals, it could hardly begin by doing some- 
thing that might be irreparably damaging to that development. 'I’his 
is not to say that the end never justifies the means, but it is to say that 
in social science means arc also ends or arc inseparable from them, 
and that when students voluntcc'r, with their eyes open, for studies 
of themselves or for experimental colleges they are already doing what 

2 In the training of scientists in this countiy it seems dear thdl llie :irccnt has 
for some tiiiie been upon the method rather than upon the attitude. Indeed the 
image of the man who is dominated by the .spirit ol stieiue, a man wlio is tliought- 
ful, serious, c.*ccentric, and ejuite po.ssibIy wise in some matters, seems a bit old- 
fasliioned if not actually quaint. I’he modern scientist is likely to strike the ob- 
server as practical, eflident, administrative and, of roiirse, well-heeled. .\ resurrertion 
of the earlier image would be desirable. Oiiite possibly this would occur if we 
spehi as much time insinicting our students, and oiiisclves, in the attitudinal as- 
pects of science as we spend on teaching methods. 
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the advancement of knowledge will permit them and others to do 
more often; that is, participating as free individuals in activities that 
can broaden experience and enrich the personality. 

Experimental education programs would not, of course, be run by 
social scientists; such a program would be initiated and carried out by 
educators who believed this was the best way to do things, but who 
could be convinced by experience that it was not. The role of the 
scientist would be to assist in the formulation of the guiding hy- 
potheses, helping to ensure that they were in keeping with existing 
social scientific knowledge, and to carry out the testing or checking up 
that is necessary if knowledge gained from educational experimenta- 
tion is to become cumulative. 

Although no educational experiments will be undertaken just to 
find out something, there is no doubt thai social science needs this 
kind of aclivily in order to further its aim of producing systematic 
knowledge that can guide practice. Cartwright (1958) has pointed to 
“a set of functions that are typically missing in current efforts to go 
from basic knowledge to social practice" (p. ifi). He suggests that these 
functions arc something like what has been called “engineering" in the 
physical sciences. “If the experience of natural science and engineering 
is any guide, a long period of developmental research — of pilot runs, 
evaluation, and redesign — is rc(|uired before a dependable product 
can be attained" (p. 17). “Product" here means a changed form of 
human behavior, or a new technique of social management. In higher 
education the need is for precisely this kind of developmental activity. 
Probably it would be a mistake to try and go from such basic knowl- 
edge as we now have to wholesale or radical experiments, which (an 
be costly and will not necessarily be very instructive. Instead, there 
should be limited and theoretically carefully prepared experiments, 
designed and carried out in such a way that they could contribute 
cumulatively to our knowledge. Such experiments need cost but little; 
and they can serve as a tonic for the whole institution in which they 
arc carried out. They can stand as a constant threat to institutionalized 
and vested interests that have becc^me dysfunctional in terms of major 
objectives. What is learned from one experiment can help in the 
planning of the next; and the next should be continuously in the offing 
— to prevent what was once experimental from becoming the tradi- 
tional or the tried and true. I'hus, continuing experimentation can 
help colleges better to reach their objectives both by its presence and 
by the new knowledge it can produce. 

Experimentation in the present sense of the word need not begin 
as such, or even have the name. Inno' ations can be turned into experi- 
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ments simply by making arrangements tor the careful specification of 
what is done and for comparing the effects of the new proceeding with 
those of the old, or with those of proceedings at other places. With 
increasing enrollments and rising costs, colleges are bound to innovate. 
It is quite possible that some of the educational procetliircs introduced, 
because of the force of circumstances, will be better than those they 
replaced. In any case there is no reason why we cannot take advantage 
of innovations to add to our systematic knowledge of education. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND SUPPORT 
OF RESEARCH 

We come now to the question of how to ensure that needed research 
is carried out. How is the necessary effort to be organized and sup- 
ported? 

One form of organization, surely the best for some important pur- 
poses, is no organization. The lone, unorganized investigaU)r will 
always have a crucial role to play. He is the main gencralor ol ideas 
and initiator ol new dej>ai tuies; and thus one may say that the most 
essential researdi activity has already been carried out by the time 
research teams are composed, plans for large scale studies are laid, 
and committees are lormcd to judge the merits of proposals. But it 
seems clear that long-term studies ol student development and of the 
lunctioniiig of colleges require the organized efforts of groups of 
workers. 

The College Research Department has been proposed (Sanlord. 
1 ^ 50 ) as one agency for organizing the necessary research effort. The 
establishment ol such a department could ensure that iheoretii ally- 
oriented, long-term studies of student development were carrictl out 
and that investigators remained on the scene long enough to become 
familiar with the lunctioning of the college ami to learn something ol 
the conditions ol institutional ci»ange. rhe department would be iree 
to address itself to scientific questions, free or relatively free of de- 
mands fiom its host iiistituiion lor infoimation relevant to its im- 
mediate problems. It w'ould not hesitate, however, if it saw fit, to tackle 
problems of ])ractical importance, for it woidd be guided by the above 
conception of the relations between research and practice. The re- 
search department should be set up independently of any other de- 
partment of the college or university and its staff members should de- 
vote themselves solely to their reseat ch, for it could not identily itself 
with any specific policy or action and it would have to have ecpial re- 
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gard for the interests of all departments, groups, subgroups, and in- 
dividuals of its host institution. 

As an agency for the study of students the College Research De- 
partment is without question a workable arrangement. It already 
exists in modified forms in some of our leading institutions. But when 
it comes to the study of things that powerful groups within the college 
do not want studied, e.g., institutionali/ed practices that have become 
dysfunctional, it may be doubted that a department within the college 
or univcrsiiy is the most effective arrangement at the present time. 
Social science as here conceived is not lully enough accepted. Par- 
ticularly would the kind of clinical-analytic approach described above 
be hard on both the research staff and othei members of the college 
community. Here the well-established or well-supported outside re- 
search organi/aiion recommends itself. It is well known that outsiders 
can broach subjects, raise questions, and look into matters that mem- 
bers of a community find it wise or nccc^ssary to avoid. And if an in- 
vestigator should undertake to ‘‘deaT' with resistance to change or to 
research he would probably find it important that he have some de- 
j^endablc outside group membership. Outside research orgatiizations 
can also, of course, carry on long-term investigation of students, as 
some are now doing. But the (College Research Department remains 
an ideal. VVe may hope that research groups that now exist in colleges 
or universities will go as far as they can toward making these institu- 
tions aware of all their processes including, of course, the processes 
within these research groups. These groups would thus contribute 
toward the ultimate objective of making inquiry into its own function- 
ing a regular feature of the college’s activities. 

'I’he problem of financial support for long-term research in colleges 
and universities de.serves some consideration. In many of the areas ol 
research that have been exemplified in this volume the investigator 
who applies for funds may expect to encounter no more than the 
usual difficulties. Some lines of investigation are of such immediate 
and obvious relevance to the problems of our colleges that support 
may be expected from agencies that ordinarily finance educational re- 
search. In other areas the investigator can state his problem in the 
terms that arc current in his discipline (for example, the psychologist 
or the sociologist might propose to study attitude change, or processes 
in small groups, in a college setting) and go to the usual sources ol 
support for “pure” or “basic” re.search. But in the case of long-term, 
theoretically-oriented, exploratory studies of the kind that have been 
called for here difficulties in finding support may become acute. Such 
studies are expensive; and so is the maintenance of a College Research 
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Department or outside research organization that could carry out 
such studies. It is not unreasonable for those who have the respon- 
sibility for public, or more or less public, funds to ask for evidence 
that the research will contribute to social practice. But such evidence 
can be produced only by doing the research for which funds arc 
needed. Although we are calling for research that is carrieil forward 
in the “field,” in the real-life situation ol the student and the educa- 
tor, we are insisting that the reseaich be scientific, that is, that it be 
guided by theory and (hat problems be stated in scientific terms rather 
than in the conventional tcims of everyday practice. This means that 
those who control the funds have to be asked to believe that social 
practice, including the particular practice that they arc interested in 
at the moment, stands to gain the most Irom the development of a 
general body ol social science knowledge. It has to be admitted that a 
study of the kind we are advocating might not yield the particular set 
of useful facts that its supporters hoped for; but it can be confidentiy 
urged that such a study is very likely to yield something that its sup- 
porters will find valuable. It is the systematic study that has always 
contributed the most to practice in the long run - while expensive ad 
hoc studies, for example the “self-studies” ol the colleges, have been 
forgotten almost as quickly by practitioners as by scientists. An ad- 
ditional argument was put (earlier: the doing of research in an educa- 
tional institution yields immediate l)enerits, quite apart from its con- 
tribution to knowledge. 

To approach an agency that supports pure research with plans for 
a long-range exploratory study is to encounter even harder sledding. 
The allocation of funds lor pure research is appropriately carried our 
with the advice and consent of the scientists themselves. And the com- 
mittee of scientists has seemed to be a suitable arrangement for sort- 
ing out applications lor funds. Pmt several forces appear to have con- 
spired to make it extremely difiicult to arrange support for exploratory 
studies and even lor researches inspired by a new idea. For one thing, 
the Cjuestion of how to get coi'imittecs to function creatively or uncon- 
ventionally, particularly in the realm of ideas, remains one of the un- 
solved problems of social science. Again, social scientists are not used 
to handling large sums ol money, and when it comes to taking re- 
sponsibility for other people’s money they are likely to be overcome 
by conservatism. Research commiiiees naturally tend to favor projects 
that promise a quick pay off. These are usually projects of limited 
.scope and sharply defined objectives that can be carried out by means 
of standard research designs. Members of research committees are usu- 
ally experts in methodology. (If they are not so when they join they 
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cjuickly become so, because their collc«ngues on the committee can 
be counted upon to set a high standard in this respect.) Since the 
members usually represent different disciplines, or different specialties 
within disciplines that are in themselves highly specialized, they have 
difficulty in communicating with each other about ideas. But they 
can communicate about methods; and so it is largely on the basis 
of their methodological sophistication that applications are judged, 
'rhis same state of affairs often prevails in the graduate departments 
of the universities, with the result that we are protlucing more and 
more social scientists wlio know how to do research but fewer who can 
judge what is worth doing. 

The difficulty has deeper sources, in the relatively low status ol 
social science. In the hierarchy of the sciences- the hierarchy of con- 
senstiality in which physics stands at the top — the social sciences are 
in the position of low man. in the national largesse lor science the 
social sciences arc still ihe last to participate, and in the national 
councils of scientists the social scientists do not cany much weight. 
A natural response to a sense of impaired scientific respectability is 
to try and become more like the older sciences, particularly in their 
precisif)!! of measurement and their mastery of experimental controls. 
This has moved social science ahead, both toward the solution of some 
of its problems and toward the improvement of its status. But it 
has not been of much help to those investigators who wish to do ex- 
ploratory studies, or field studies, or developmental studies, or various 
other kinds of studies lor Vhich the natural science model is not ap- 
propriate. 

A fundamental problem for social science is how to gain the re- 
wards of conseiisualily without actually becoming consensual. Social 
science might gain greater access to sources of funds and improve its 
status in the universities, in the world of science, and in society gen- 
erally by attacking certain problems but not others or by using cer- 
tain methods but not others; in general, by conforming more closely 
with the ways ol science culture. But strategies ol these kinds would 
fail in the long run because by using them social science would lose 
something of itself. Social science should have more funds for research, 
higher status in the universities and in the scientific community, more 
of a voice in the councils of the government, but if these benefits could 
be gained only by giving up some of its inclination and capacity to 
stand as it were ‘‘outside” and to criticize and interpret to themselves 
universities, committees of scientists, and councils of government, then 
the price would be too high. 

Fortunately the state of affairs just described is recognized by some 
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foundalion men, some spokesmen loi governincni agencies, and sonic 
social scieniisls. Ii has soinetiincs been possible lor foundations or 
government agencies to make ingenious “special anangcinenis" de- 
signed specifically to overcome the dillicullies described here, and thus 
to support projects ol scope and imagination. But special arrange- 
ments are not a real solution to the problem. What is needed is a 
changed attitude on the patt of the social sc ieiitist-turned-statesman — 
or banker. Just as the lay citi/en who serves as gatekeeper lor hinds 
needs an enlarged and more sophisticated conception of the relations 
ol science and practice, and the reali/ation that it is science itself that 
he must support, so the scientist-gatekeeper needs to remind himself 
that social science, if it is to realize its promise, must boldly enter 
the world in which practice is done. 


EXPANDING KNOWLEDGE AND 
THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 

In the Introduction to this volume we avoided any attempt to deline 
the goals ol liberal education, and in Chapter a we offered an explana- 
tion ol why this appeared to be the wisest course. The authors re(\ 
ognized many legitimate educational goals and took the position that 
these goals ought tcj be the objects ol continuing study. Although it 
will have become cleai that the authois, in general, value some objec- 
tives far more than others, it may be hoped that the kind ol knowl- 
edge to which w'C have contributed will be useful to educators in 
their attempts to achieve various kinds ol goals. 

It may ulso be hoped that we have contributed to knowledge of ob- 
jectives — knowledge ol the meaning, implications, and consecjuenc es 
of particular objectives, of their relations one to another, of their social 
and historical origins and development. The stticly of objectives must 
be continued. We do not know enough about the relationshijjs ol 
means to ends; it may be that means that now appear to be necessary 
to the attainment of one goal actually tend to prevent the achieve- 
ment of others that we deem no less essential. ( I'he current tendency 
to terrorize high school students with the threat that they may not 
get into college, or into a “good" college, and to bring all kinds ol 
moral pressure to bear upon college students — supposedly means for 
attaining high levels of academic achievement— may have the general 
rffect of sustaining the authoritarianism of the freshman.) Clearly, 
then, we are still not in a position to set down the goals of liberal edu- 
cation. 
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But to take the position just outlined is implicitly to adopt a par- 
ticular goal, one to which the authors of this volume have been firmly 
committed; and that is the goal of rationality, in Bay’s (Chapter 28) 
sense of this term. Rationality in this sense is an ideal to guide those 
who take it upon themselves to instruct the young. If we accept this 
ideal we must try to make sure that particular goals, actively sought, 
have been rationally considered, and that the means that are utilized 
have been rationally chosen. We must strive for the fullest possible un- 
derstanding of what goes on in our colleges and universities, and we 
must continuously ask how things might be done better. 

Ends and means that have become consensual are likely to be in 
particular need of critical study — lest we fall in with them without 
having given them thought. There should be constant alertness to 
values or useful instrumentalities that in a given time or place are 
being ignored. We must examine not only that which has become con- 
sensual in the larger society but also that which has become consensual 
within the college or university. A curriculum that has become tradi- 
tional, a way of organizing leaching that is taken for granted, a type 
of research that has become fashionable — these things should have 
our constant critical attention. This is not because change is likely to 
be called for, or because change is valuable in and of itself, but because 
it is in our defense of the consensual that we arc particularly likely 
to stray from rationality. 

'I’he rationality that we demand of ourselves is the same as that 
which we seek to develop in our students. Rationality is a crowning 
feature of the developed individual. It is the basic source of his free- 
dom; his degree of treedom from his own unrecognized tendencies, 
from the pressures of the immediate social group, fiom the confines 
of a traditional or parochial outlook, and from some of the limita- 
tions of ignorance and incompetence. It is a source not only ol free- 
dom from but also of freedom to, for rationality increases the individ- 
ual’s freedom of choice. Where there is rationality there is a differen- 
tiated awareness of the world and knowledge of how to think and how 
to feel about its inanifoid aspects, and thus the individual is able to 
conceive and to pursue his purposes with intelligence and sensibility. 

We are not holding forth rationality as a general philosophy of life. 
This would be to take a stand on an issue far larger than that of the 
goals of college education. But we are saying that for people of college 
age, and for colleges, rationality is the central objective. 

We can best guide the student’s development by exhibiting that 
which we wish him to achieve. Let the college show its students some- 
thing of its own efforts to find the truth, especially the hard truth 
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about itself, and wc may be sure that many students will Und in this 
a model, and an inspiration to use their intelligence in trying to solve 
their own problems. By the same token a college (liat docs not strive 
for rationality, fails its students. Let a college blindly defend its in- 
stitutional features, adhere rigidly to an ‘^educational polic)” whose 
theoretical underpinnings remain unexainined, make and enforce 
demands in the interest of purposes whose meaning cannot be made 
clear to students or that cannot be justified as conducive to ultimate 
dcmociatic goals, permit its oflicials to do things or say things, in the 
interest of its public relations, that are not consistent with what has 
been said to students, or betray the essential idea ol a college or uni- 
versity by accepting some kind ol external restraint upon its freedom 
of inquiry, and the ellects upon students are apparent and serious: 
they becfrme passive, or cynical and alienated from the major so( icty 
and from themselves. 

The highest function of social science is to be an instrinnenl for the 
development of firll rationality. But, as was stated in the beginrring, 
the task of understanding the practices and the potentialities ol higher 
education does not belong to social scientists alone but to all who take 
responsibility lor the activities of our colleges and universities. Lire 
kind of in(|uiry to which this volume has been devoted is not restricted 
to, arrd carrnot go forward within the bounds ol, any particular aca- 
cleiiric discipline or cornbinaiicm ol such disciplines; on the contrary, 
it can irrvolve arrd win the cooperation ol scierrtists arrd scholars of 
various backgrounds and kirrcls ol irainirrg. Our colleges and univer- 
sities of today are highly diversified places, and specialization is the 
order of the day. Such difleicnliaiion, lat from being arr evil, is an 
essential feature of development, in a college or in an individual. But 
it increases the necessity of integration, which must keep pace, if frag- 
mentation is not to be the final outcome. One basis for unity in the 
college could be its concerted attempt to find rational solutions to its 
educational problems. Here at least is sorrrething that all teachers can 
discuss together; here is an intellectual inquiry in which all can take 
part. The more the college becorires diversified and the more it finds 
integration in this kind of intellectual cooperation, the irrore will it 
. do to make its students as complex and as whede as they are capable 
of becornirrg. 
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obstacles in raising of. 128 
specific disciplines, y34-35 
Academic work, hours of. per stndent, 
499 

Accelerated piogram, 800 
Aciident-pionc students, 759 
Acconntaiit, stereotype of, of students. 
617 

Acculturation, 510-13, 1012 
A(JF. IVsychological Examination, see 
American C'oiincil on Education. 
Psychological Examination 
Achieveiiient, acad(‘mic, see Academic 
achievement; Intellectual devel- 
opment 
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gionp formation, 171 
Action lesearch, loitt-ay 
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08, 719 
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crisis of, 260 


Adolc'scc'ncc'. identity problem, 202 
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261, 810 

personality change in, 202, 260, 397 
Adolescents, guilt feelings of, 782 
Adolescents, students as, 392 -93 
y\cliill interest groups, infliieiue on the 
college, 98-99 
Aesthetic nc'eds, 272 

Acsthc'tic sensitivity, importance of, 966- 
li9 

Ae.stnciits, 941 

Agiic iilture. schools of. 83, 8| 

Agriculture students. 56 568 
Aims, sec Objectives: Coals 
Alameda State C'ollc’ge, 172. 181 
Alienation, of colleges, 21 
of sliicic'nrs. 2t)2 

ol ic'achcis. 297-98. 308. 369, 370 
A Upon -Vernon Study of Values, 821 
Allocation of acadi'inic resoiiicc's, 121 
Allocation of siiidents, 13- (f 
AlLinism, in tcxicheis, 412-13 
Aliimiiac'. Vassal' College, acliic'xement 
in graduate school, S70 
attitudes of, 876-79 
conif)ari‘d by age, S74 
coiiiparc'd with seniors, 883 
infiiic'iice oL hiisliands upon, 882 
pattcMiis of college behavioi found in, 
T) I7-;V> 

personality development in. 880-82 
poslgiadiiate yc'ars, 877-82 
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studies of, 545-50, 869-83 
woik aehicvemc’iit, 871 
Alumni, 76, 113-15, 112 
acliiexements of, and grades. 808 69 
attitude's of, toward college experi- 
ence, 8^9 

toward college major, 849-50 
c'hildieii of, 852-53 

of different kinds of institutions, com- 
pared, 866-67 

c'coiioniic outlook of, 854-56, 859-62 
effects upon, of accelerated program, 
866 

incrjines of, 8 19-51 

influence on financial support of col- 
lege, 120 
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Alumni, niiirriagrs of, 852-53 
opinions of, R53-62 

otluT (iti/c*ns and, compared, 860- 
G2 

personality development in, 8O2-G5 
political cliaiac'teiistics of, 8|8 
])osition in college (‘iivironinent, 108 
seniors and, compared, 854-Go, 863- 
<•5 

social and political attitudes of, H53- 
Ga 

sociological characteristics of, 850-53 
studies of. 8^7-88 

of various decades since 1904, 857-Go 
vocational adjustment of, 8.|g 
“Aliimni-image" institutions, 113-15, 
1.1 1. 156 

Ambivalence. ,^oo, ^^03. 12 
American Association of University Pro- 
fc'ssois, ()(), 29G, 3G8, >148 
Committee “A,” 1 to 
American Chemical Society, 99 
American college, viability of, 7t-92 
Aiiieiican College Health Association, 
G90 

American Council on Education. 933 
Committee on \f(!asurc‘meiil and Kval- 
nation, 818 

Cooperative Study of Kvaluation in 
General Education, G92 
Psychological Examination, 195, 229- 
32. 235, 247, 250. G35, G97 
Test of Ciiiical Thinking in the Social 
Sciences, G97 

American Histoiical Society, 99 
Ameiican Psychological Association, 329, 
G90 

Ameiican Sociological Association, 99 
American universities, development of, 
927-28, 930, 932 
history of, 915-36 
variety in, 930 

Amherst College, 89, 95, 133, 13G-37, 
iio-41. 143, 14G, 371, 937 
Anglophilia, Harvard, 743 
Anonymity, of students, 483 
Anthropological study of college's. 104 
Antiathletic einpliasis. Harvard, 745 
Antiauthoritarian personality, G93-95, 
698-701 


Antiaiithoritarians, 246; see also Noii- 
sterc'opaths 

Antidntc'llectualism, 1 18, aGi, 997-98 
of college administration. 990-91 
Antimodel, teacher as, 414-17 
Antioch College, 102, 105, 117, 145, 161, 
250. 340, 484-85 

c'xpcriinent in student-faculty contact, 
'i«r) 

Anxiely, 273-74, 400. 998 
ego-defensive, 985, 1002 
factors determining, 787-89 
about grades, 331, 335-3G 
rationality and, 984-85, 998, i(X)i-o4 
about social acceptance. 984-85, 998, 

lCK)3-Oj 

of teacher in classroom, 382 
teaching methods and, 335-3G 
and withdrawal ftoni college, 6^3-44 
Apalliy, 735. 7(ii, 784, 791 
Applied science students, 571, 575 
Applied-theoretical continuum, 237 
Aptitude, see Ability 
Aiistociat, American, 920-22, 924 
Aristocratic ideal, 895-901, 918 19, 925 
Aristocratic students, Haivard, 753. 755 
Army Alpha Examinations, GG7 
Aimy General Classification lest, 230 
Art students, 5O7, 5O8, 571, 583, 584 
Artist, stereotype of, of students, G17 
Association of AincTican Colleges, 933 
Associaiiori of Americnii College Piofes- 
sors, 29G 

Association of American Univei'sities. 
929. 933 

Associated Government Employees, 449 
Assumption College, Worcester, 96 
Athens, ancient, higher education in, 
parallels with U.S., 309-10 
Athens, Greece, 889, 894-95, 897, 901, 
912, 916, 919 

Athletes, 737. 745. 753, 754, 757, 760 
Attitudes, ability, and major field, 564- 

71 

of alumni, 853-62 

changes in, 471, 784-800, 821-34 

climate of, 239 

depth of, 993-94 

determinants of, 802, 840, 841 

differences in, by major field, 568-71 
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Attitudes, of freshmen, diversity in. 
239-‘14 

grades and, 323 
iiiformarion and, K.]() 
major firlds and, 5(14. 

by major field, K28 
measurement of, 2^0, 784-800 
parental, 8 1 1 

peer group support of, t/O, 478-82 

personality and, 813-14. 821-22 

political, 23(), r,o7. r,o(|. 828 

attitudes, sex difference in, 239 

spectator, 783 

studies of, 226-27, 98(1 

teaclicis*, see T'eachei, attitudes of 

towaid authority, 781-83 

lowaid classrootn practices, 791 96 

towaid education, 2^2, 8 

towaid education th tough television, 

.S4O 

toward grades, 507 
toward leligion, 228, 2^3 
towaid teachers, 38 j, ^59 
towaid teaching ie(|uiiemeiiis, 507 
toward women’s roles, 509-10 
Attitude of students toward woik. 77 
Atliitioii, see Diopoiits 
Aiitlioiiturian attitudes, 801-02, 822 
Aiitiioiilaiian consc ieiiie, 277-78 
Aiitlioritaiian disciplim*, fiOj t>5 
Authoi Italian personality. 2 |(i. 2O1-62, 
272-73. 692-96. (>97-702. 837 
measuie of F-scalc, 513, 832-33 
see also Stereopaths 

Authoi ilariaii propensities of the fresh' 
man, 263 

Authoritarian social system, 278 
Sparta, 896 

Authoiitarian teaching, i(K) 3 
Authoritarianism, 833. 838, 1031 
alumni. 857-58 

developmental stage, 26i-()2. 28 1 
fixations in. 834 
freshmen, 261 -62 
freshmen vs. seniors. 832 
problem 'Solving and, 320. 330, 352 
Aiitliority, absence of, 801 
attitudes toward. 508, 781-83 
concept of, 774-76 
vs. freedom, on campus. 774-804 


Authority, need for, 64. 781. 802 
sex diffiTeiues in relations to, 202 
symbols of, 990 

Aiitoiionious peisoiiality, development 
of. 902 

Autonomy, desiie hir, 209-11 

“Baliy knows best” approach to educa- 
tion, 771 

Baclieloi ol Arts. 91 1 
B.iid (^illegc, 102 
Bainaid Clollege, 823 
Beat generation. 756 
Beatniks, 2(12, 756, 7(10, 762 
Beauty, taste tor, 9(18 69 
Bedioom comiiuuiilies. 764 
B(‘ha\ior, incongiiieiit, definition of, 972 
oigniii/atioiial, K}2 
pi edit lion of, 815 

Bclia\it>ial Sciences renter, see f’iCnler 
for Adxaiuc'd Study in the Bc- 
havioial Sciences 
Beil III College, H38 
Beliefs, peisoiiality and, 813 14 
Belief s\ stems. 975-76, 1002 
Bell \d)usimeni Inveiiloiy, 6(1 
Bc*ll 'I'elephone S)stcm, 8(»8 
Bennington C.ollcge, 102, 105, 117. 128, 
228. 131. |8i. 830-32. H35 
Beikc-ley, see Ciiiveisiiy ot C.ilitoinia at 
Bel kcley 

BcMliii, tiniveisity of, 923 
BeinrcMilei Personality Inventory, 863 
Big reii College's, 8(17 
Biological factors, ,ind col Ic'gc: -going, 197 
Biological science students, 5(16 
Biologists, peisoiiality characienstics of, 
r>7^ 

Black Mountain Collc'gc, 102. 105 
Blacky Piciiirc.s (Blacky I'esi), 578 
Bogardus Social Distance Scale. 330 
Bohemians. 745, 753 
Bologna, 889, 894, 90(|-i 1. 913. 930 
Boston, 106. 135, 137-38, 150-51, 158- 

59. r><^- 73<>-37 
Boston Brail 111 ins. 739 
Boston Collc'gc, 7, 89, 92, 132, 137, 140, 

'l 7 -'>«. >73. '79 
Bostonians, 95 
Boston Irish, 132 
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Boston University, 89, 136-37 
Botanists, pcisonality rharactcristics of, 
57« 

Boy Scouts of America, 203 
Brun(l(‘is University, 96 
Britain, rhythm of academic effort in, 
compared with that in U.S.. 516 
Brooklyn, 754 
Biooklyn (>)llege, 325 
Bronx High Sch(M)l of Science, 106 
Brown University, 917, 924 
Bryn Mawr College, 91, 96, 117, 124, 559, 
935 

Bryn Mawr College alumnae, 853 
Budget, stale colleges, 179 
Budget, teacher, 4 19-50 
Bull sessions, 505. 749, 793 
Biireauciatization of colleges, 297-98 
Business, occupational choice of, 608, 609 
Business, schools of, 84-85 
Business administration curricula, 715- 
>9 

Business administration students, 564, 
soo. r.7' 

Business civilization, ethics of, and the 
social Older, 927 

Business control of colleges, 99, 107- 09 
Business executive, stereotype of, of stu- 
dents, 616, Gi 7 
Business goliallis, 926-27 
Business leaders and education, liberal 

998 

Buzz session, 334 
Byzantium, 889. 905-08, 912 


California, psychology of abundance, 179 
state colleges, tuition, 172 
state of. student ability in, diversity 
of, 232 

University of, 135, 166-67, 245, 365, 
555. 834. 890. 935 

at Berkeley, iso, isi, 137, 161, 171, 
178-79, 228-29, 250, 432, 1012 
Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research. 379, 1012 
school of education. 88 
SLATE, 170 
at l^a Jolla, 170 
at Los Angeles. 121, 171, 244 


California, University of, loyalty oath 
controversy. 296, 416, 890 
at Riverside, 170 
tuition, 172 

California In.stitutc of Technology, 87, 
88, 1 17, iCi 

California Master Plan Survey 'ream, 
167 

California Personality Inventory, 245, 
«32, 833 

Califotnia Psychological Inventory, 256, 
863 

Calvinist colleges, 91 
Cambridge, Mass., city of, 767 
C^ambtidge colleges, 740, 752. 767, 768 
Cambiidge Univcisity, 109. 740, 752, 767, 
7G8, 9oc)-ii, 913, 916, 918-19. 922, 

932 '33. 9.H5 
colleges within, 480 
King's Clollegc, 922 
Campus, at Vassal, 489-92 
Campus dcniot racy, 21 
Cainjius iiKlividuali.st. 21 
Campus types, 12, 67; iee also Students, 
types of 

Capacity, intellectual, see Ability, gen- 
eral 

Career aspirations, see 0 (( iipariuns, in- 
terest in 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 74, 
7»5. 73» 

Carnegie Foiindaiioii for the Ailvance- 
ment of teaching and the (.>vn- 
eral Education Board, 295. 933, 
934 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, gtadii- 
atc school of business, 85 
Case Institute of 'I'cchnology, 103, 343 
Cathedral precincts, 908-10 
Catholic Church, and public education, 
1 36-38 

Catholic colleges, 90, 91-95. 110, 136, 
> 37 ffv 233; also Baston Col- 
lege 

Catholic University, 148 
Catholicism and intellectuality, 158 
CEEB, see College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board 

Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, 82, R47 



Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, 75, 159. ujo. 
195, aa8-29, 240. 245. 247“ 2r)«» 
683, Safi, 831 

C’hallcnge- response formula, 258, 974 
Change in Ameiican colleges, 49 
constituents* resistance to, 111 
problems of, 72 

prospects of. 17, 21, 49. 103-04, 125-27, 
186 

Character- developing function, of col- 
lc*gc piofessors, 291-31 1 
Characler-developineiU. sex differences 
ill, 202 

through highei education, 607 
(!haiactc*r disoidc'r and iliopouts, fi|3 
(iharacterislic's of aluniiii, 850 (ia 
Cliarisniatic teacher, tofi, 107, jia. 113. 

(Chicago, (Jiiiveisity of, 82, 105, 107, 117, 
121, 125, 145. 2(19, 327, 418, (>94- 

examiner's oflice, 704 
graduate school of liusiiiess. 85 
Social Scieitcc Research Committee, 
704 

Chicago Art Institute, 86 
CJiiklliood, oiigiiis of achievement, mo- 
tive in, 317.545: >ee Motivation, for 
achievement, origin of in iliild- 
hood 

Children, of college alumni, 852-53 
C.hild study students, 581 
Choosing a caieer, changes in, fiao 23 
Choosing a college, 216-23 
individual cases, 216-19 
non rational processes in, \ ( 
psychological variables in, 219 
Choosing a major, and peisonality clevel- 
opment, 580-91 

Chiistian education, WestcTU. 903-15. 916 
Chiistian education \s. classical. 903 05 
Christians, early conflicts with liiiman- 
ists, 904-05 

Church- related collc'ges, 89 95, 1 17; see 
also Catholic colleges, Erotestant 
colleges 

Church -related colleges and academic 
frcfc'dom, 1 10 
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Cincinnati, Uiiiveisity of. ifii 
Cati/enship. activities of college alumni, 
860-62 

c'ducation for, 34 
ClaicMiiont Colleges, 121, 161 
Claik University, 81, 82. 133. 136 
Class, social, see Social class 
“(ilassical” cuniculum, see Cuiriciilum, 
“classical” 

Classical education, 895-903: see also 
Cuniculum. classical 
Classical education vs. Chiistian. 903 05 
C'.lassrooin, anxiety of teaihei in. 382 
attitudes of teat her towaid, 371-71 
demociatic, 1003 
dis( ipline in. 381 

function of, viewed by leacheis, 373- 
71 

group formation in, 381 
homogeiuous giouping in. 337 38 
inteipeisonal relations in, 3(15 95 
iiumhei of sludent.s, 325-26, 336-37, 

.‘H b .Sr)'-. 52 . 3:71. 37« 

opinion leadeis in, 38 } 
peisonality and .social relations in. 
.^^> 5-05 

relationships in, 365-95 
lesponsibilily in. 379 80 
situation, studenrs peispective on, 

situation, teacher's peispective on, 
37«-«.3 

teadicrs role in, 371-72; see also Role 
of teacher, in classroom 
types of student in, 390 93 
Cleig), coiiliol of colleges h>, 89 95 
pH'parution for, in eaily U.S. colleges, 
29 :h 295 

Clergymen, leciuitment of teachers from 
homes of, 297 
C'.le\ eland aiea, 229 

Clinical impiession in educational re- 
sea icli, 8 

Coeducational colleges, dropouts in, 631 
pioduclixity of, 559 
Coffee hrc'aks, 765 
Coilee houses, 756 
Cognitive need, 272 
Cognitive style, 551 
Cold War, 100, 102, 772, 781 
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Collaborative oiientation of student to 
faculty, 989 

Collective identity. 409-10 

College, adoh'seents’ images of, 200, 201- 

choice of, by students, 21O-23 
control of, 921-22, 934 
sre also T riistees 

freedom of, compared with school, 
209, 272 

as human relocation projects, 77 
images of, 13. 71, 7H, 2CK), 201-03 
as initiation rite, 75-101 
as personnel ollice, 75 
as WI*A pioject, 7G 

C'.ollegc applicants. incieasLng number 
of, 703 

College aspirations of girls, 204. 205 
C.ollege allendance, motivations of, 199- 
224 

College Board scores, 111, 112 
College Characteiistics Index, 555, 558, 
559, G()2, G85, 705, 707, 713, 

7'9 

('ollego climate, Gij, 22K, 250, 294 
College (ommunity, 7G2-73, 780, 790- 
9» 

changes in, 955 

cdiiration as the creation of, 9G0-61 
expel imental colleges, 103, 170, 182, 
189-91, 778-781, 999-101x1, 1012, 

1025 

faculty responsibility for, 791 
inlellecUiul climate ol, 990-91, 993- 

1 (HX) 

optimal size of, 7G5-G8 
social and ciiltiiial surroundings, 48, 
52, 57, Gi. 105-07, 110-18, iji, 

9P-I2. 97^*- 97« 
as thei.ipeiitic environnicnt, 23 
ACC (ilsn College ciiltiiie, Cxdlege so- 
ciety 

College cultiiie, 58-Go, 105. 175-88, 510, 

5 '3. 733. 

and academic standaids, 98 
cflects of decentrali/ation on, 19c 
iiinueiice of, on change in system, 127- 
3* 

interactions of students and educators, 
67-73 


College culture, as liberation from older 
generation, 40, 90, loG, 13G, 150, 

190-9' 

subcultures, 58. 59, G9. 75G. 757, 7GG 
and teaching methods. 352 
ACC also College community, College 
society 

College degree, diminishing returns of, 
1G8 

economic hencGts of, 84()-5i 
as picreciuisite to employment, 1G8, 

174 

College dormitory, 48G, 492, 73 • -73 
College education, henelits of, us per- 
ceived, G9-72, 78 
economic benelits of, 14, 84()-5i 
and failing cilizcMiship. 11-13 
itU'i easing deniunds for, 13 
social henelits of, 1 78 

Colh'gc cnliance, demands ol, 2G8 
Ciollcge Kntrunce r.xuminalion Board, 
r)39. 513. 635, 6G8, (i-jx. 675, 705. 
760. 933 

College environment, and peisunulily, 
553-61 

College environment, personality, and 
academic prodiu tivity, 53()-()2 
College experience, and latiT life*, lela- 
tionships between, 8G5-G9 
College government. 9'}o 71 
College InvenU>ry e)f Academic Adjiist- 
nicnl, 332 

College e)f New Rochelle*. ()2 
Call lege of the Ciii> e>f New Yoik, loG 
Colh'gc ol the I'acilic, 250 
Ceilk’gc* po|>iilati()n, si/e e>F. and oiijee- 
lives ol education, 48; 
and peer-group formation. 475 
and student culture. 355 
('.ollegc* piesideiit, 741 
('.edlege piofessor, acc 'I'eachei, Faculty 
niemher 

Colh'ge re'seaieh department, 1027, 1028, 
1029 

Ctdlege's, academic (|nality of, 219-23 
C^ulhulic, 90, 91, 93, 95, 110, 13G, 147. 

*r)3* -33* 7'3-‘9* 

Boston IJniveisity 

dill re ii-i eluted, see Dciiomitiaiioiiul 
colleges 



C«)l leges, coeducational, 559, 631 
as corporate cnierpiises, 16, 19, m, 
I a 1-23, 977 

(leiioininationul, 89-95' * 17 ' 292~<)3» 
7 ‘ 3 ~* 9 . 721-21; sre uho Catholic 
colleges, Protestant colleges 
elite vs. second-rate, 703-01 
engiiieeriiig, 84, 238 
Kuropean, compared with those of 
IJ.S., see Furopc, colleges and uni- 
versities of, compared with iliose 
of IJ.S. 

failures and shortcomings of, 13 
gcMieial characteristics of, Oi 
impact of, on students, 228 
as inslitiJtionali/c'd social systems. 987; 

set* also Institiitioiiali/ation 
juiiioi, see Junior colleges 
as huge orgaiii/aiioiis. 1012 
liheral arts, ser Liberal aits colleges 
private and public. 233 
as productive institutions, .{9 
pioductivity of, 227, 238 
piospcHls for change in, 17, 21, 49, 
103. loj. 125-27, 18G 
Prolc'staiit. 233, 713-19 
public ciilicisiii of, 14 
public discussion ot. 17 
public lelations of, lO 
refoim of, 17, 19, 20-22, 24, 103, 104, 
»29' 97' 

relations to society and culture, 19, 21, 

7.I. 7 1 -'9'-’. 9.1« 
selectivity of, 229-30 
small vs. huge university, 35 p {84 
state, ii.se of, in 19th centiiiy. 293 
St I U( til re and fuiieiioniiig of, 24. 2O, 
28, 29. 1(K) 

as .siibcnlture.s, 104-18. O32-33 
as supermarkets, 1 15 
typology of, 132 

watchdogs of the uppei -middle class. 

• 7» 

womcirs, see Women’s colleges 
College society, 57, 58-61 
commuter coih'ges. sec Commuter col- 
Icgc 

facuhy-.stiideiit gioiips, 57 
foimal and infoinial gioups, 58, 486, 
770-80. 793 -91 
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College society, friendship groups, 58. 
501 06. 523. 746, 747 
inteiest groups, 186, 187-88, 793-91 
organization of, 48, 52, 57-58. 173-76. 

77l»'7*^. 779-^4* 95^-59 

subsocietics, 57, 176-77, 506-08 
see also College comniiiiiity, Faculty 
society, IVer groups, student, Siu 
dent culture. Student society 
College-witliin-a-college. 710; see also 
Lxpciiniental colleges 
Colonial period, higher education in 
the, 917-19 

Colorado, University of, 109 
Columbia Uiiiveisity, 82. 106-07, 117, 
121, I 15. 668, 760, 917. 937 
'IVadiers (lollegc*. 88 
Commission on Higher Fdiiialioii. see 
Piesident Tiumau’s Commission 
on Highei Kduralion 
Coinniiit(‘c on .Academic Fieedom and 
reniiM* of the A.ssociation ol 
Ameiican College Prole.s.sors, 29O 
Committee on College Kntiaiice Re- 
([iiiiements, 933 
Commomveal, 156 

Comiiiuuicalioii, teailui-stiideni. inade 
(piate, 390-91; see al\u reachei- 
student relatioiisliips 
C'oniituiniiy college, see Commuter col- 
lege, Junioi colleges 
Comiiiuniiy of colleges, 179 85 
Cioiiiiniiter college, 105, 185 91, 267-68, 

7 17. 7<M-<jr> 

as lonimuniiy, 173-79 
ComiiuiK’i (.olleges, utopian venturi's in, 

'«rr9' 

Compartmeiitali/atioii ol icligiuus and 
sec Ilia I thought, 155 
C’.onipeiiiive society, 995, 100 ] 

Complexity of pcisonalily, 257; see also 
Developed indiv idiiai 
Concentration, in Ilarvaid ciiriiculum, 

742 

Conditioning, automatic, 263 
Coiillict, faculty vs. public, bases of, 9^6- 
59 

Confoimity. 57, 261, 275 
Coiigiegatiuiialists, 89 
Congiegatioiial ministry. 740 
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Congtcgationul tiaclitioii, 91 
Coniicdidit, UnivciMty of. 132, 135 
buililc-i-prcsidc'iil, 1.^4 
Coiisrii iicc, auilioiitarian, 277-78 
ctiligiiu-niiiciil of, 276-78 
piiniitivc \s. c iiliglilciidl, 251, 257, 263 
relations to ego und to impulse, 2G1, 
271 

Consciousness, biradth of, 280 
Consensual disciplines, definition of, 943 
Consensual knowledge*, 891, 915. 952, 966 
Conseivalisin, development of, in faculty 
bodies, 77G 

of flesh men women, 242 
majoi fields and. 5G9-71 
political, of students, 781, .797-8(30 
of students. 239. 243 
in the U.S.. 812, 920 
vs. lilieialism, sea Liberalism 
“Coiis|>idious fnodiiition,'* 997 
Constituencies of the college, appeals of 
the college to, 44 
change's in, 107. 1 13, 137, 910-42 
(l(*pendence of college on, iG, 120, 887, 

and dis.sensual knowledge, 940--46 
multiplicity of, 1 17, 132, 151 
pressuiesof, 111, 171 
sec also Intciest groups 
Constituency, emeiging, of San trancisco 
State (’ollege, 170 73 
Const! aint, in higher education, 708-25 
Consultation, as a function of social 
science, 1014 

in educational institutions, 1022 
Consumer re.search, college resistance to, 
111, 113 

('onlent of curriculum, 430-43 
Contingency variables in prediction of 
uchieveineiit in college, 677- 78 
Contractual orientation of student to 
faculty, 989 

Conventionality, 261, 575-76 
vs. dissensus, 916-49 

Conventional wisdom, 916-47, (J55, 9G0, 
965-66 

“Co-op” (cooperative work) by students, 

492 

C(X)peralive arrangements among col- 
leges, 143. 1 17 


Cooperative Reading Comprehension 
J est, 697 

Cornell IJniveisiiy, 96, 121, 131. 243-41. 

5G8, G45-1G, 62 1. G27, 638, 929. 931 
Cornell University Values Study, 243, 

467 

Cosmology, medieval, 914 
Counseling, 1020-21 

character-d(!V(‘loping function of 
t(*ac'hers. 295, 308 
client-centered, 327 
und major iields of study, 589-90 
personality inventoiies in, 226 
to prevent withdrawal, 65 
Conns(*1ing services. Gi 
CIM, see California Personality Inven- 
tory 

Creative students, reciuitmenl of, 112 
Crew .spoil, 7.37 
Crisis in higher education, 19 
Crisis of stale univeisilies, 910-71 
Cross-sc*( tional U'sling piogiams, 256 
Ciiltiiial background, tests ol, 227 
Cuituial enclaves, in Harvard Houses. 
75 ' -52 

(Uilture, college, see College culluie 
Culture, faculty, sec 1* acuity cult me 
Culture, geneial, and stndi'nt culluie, 
5'2-»3» 551 

and student values, 508-10 
suiiounding the college. 48, 61 -62, 
9*-9.‘b «<>5» '79- •‘^^7. 97«-7'- 
99 |- 9 ^»* 

see also College community, .social and 
cultural siinoundiiigs 
intelh'ctiial vs. scientific, 145 
popular, 3S3 
science, 1030 

student, sec Student culture 
youth, 90 

“Culture-contact,” 510 
Cuiiosily, 272, i(K)4 

Curricular groups, see Major fields of 
study 

Curricular “zoning,” 124 
Cuiriculum, “a la carte*,” 178 

antid('V(*lopmental mod(*s of presenta- 
tion, 427-29 
appeal of, 744 
“cafeteria system,” 930 



Curriciilum, changing nature of, at Har- 
vard, 734 

classical, in early U.S. colleges, 293, 
916-19, 924 

replaced by elective system, 294-95 
content areas of. 430-43 
core curriculum, 431 
deicntralization of, 769, 770-71 
and developmental changes in person- 
ality, 39 

developmental mode of presentation. 

dislrihulion re(|uiremcnls, 431 
ediuational impact of diileient subject 
matteis, 430-43 

elfecls of different types of, 715-25 
escape from, 751 
free electives, 430 
for freshmen, 432-35 
historical vaiieiy of ciiriicula. (21-23 
impact of foreign languages, 137-39 
impact of historical studies, 437, 441 
impact of literature and the arts, 439- 

42 

impact of mathematics, 412-43 
impact of natural scic'iice, 442-43 
impact of philosopii), 441 
impact of n4igion, 441 
individual education. 431-32 
as iiisliiiment for fleeing of impulse, 
272. 425-26 

iiitellecrualist nrientation of modern 
univeisity cuiriculiini, 423 
modes of picsentalion, 426-32 
objectives of education, 901 
and personality development, 418-14 
and personality theory, 421-26 
presentation of, 426-30 
proposal for reform of, 433-35, 113 ” 4 i 
psychological functions of tiilfeient 
subjects, 435-13 

purposes of the liberal arts curricu- 
lum, 423-24 

and pursuit of knowledge, 41 '4-24 
quadrwium, 906, 911, 918 
reform of, 443-41 
revolution at Harvard, 710, 763 
role of information. 426 
srptiviurn, 911 
“Six-six-lwo-pliis," 125 
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Curiieuluin. student attitudes toward, 
at Sarah Lawrence, 794-96 
and student interests, 238 
student paiticipalion in planning, 779 
subject standards, 934-35 
“table d’hote,*’ 177 

teacher’s approach to. in the classroi)iii, 
39.3-91 

tcclmical vs. liberal arts, 87 
traditioii-oiientcd ciiiTiciihiin, 431 
tiwiuni, 906, 911. 918 
typts of cuniciila. 430-43 
and IJ.S. popular culture, 383 
(linriciiliim-making, 20. 779 
Cycles of student life, at Vassal', 497 503 
Cynicism, 991 

Daitmouth College, 107, 243, 917, 921, 
922 

'‘Deadwood.’’ economic di'privalion and 

process of becoming, 374 --77 
recomineiulations for avoiding, 376-77 
woik conditions and, 376 
“neailwooditis.” 992 
Dean, tol lege, no, 113, 127, 778 
Dean of students, 741 
Defense mechanisms, sec Ego defense, 
\feciiuiiisms of defense 
Degn-e hieraichy, 85 
Delimiueiicy, 37 

Demociacy, ideology of, 775-76, 778-79, 
801-02, 920-21. 927, 970-71, 996 
Deiiiociati/atioii of education, 106-08, 
161. 169, 928 

Demogiaphic screening, 758 
Denial of reality, 25H 
Denominational college, see Colleges, 
denominational 

DepaitmenUili/ation, 122, 18H. 291, 923 
Dcpaitnients, competitron among, 66 
Dependence, in motivation for learning. 
3'4 

of students upon parents, 262, 277 
of students upon teachers, 329 
tendency toward, in teachers, 369 
Depression, in seniors, 834 
Developed individual, concept of, 34. 35, 
45 

Developmental ciisis, 266-67 
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Developmental fiamc of referciKi*, 47, 
60 

Developmental phase, of late adoles- 
cenre, 861-65 
of young adulthood, 865 
Developmental psychology, 27 
Dc‘velopmeni of critical thought, 317. 321, 
324, 326, 331 

Development of the individual, 34-42, 
()()5. 1000-05 
age-lcrvel data, 823 
in classical education, ()Oo, 902 
as a condition of h'arning, 38 
desiderata, 63, 69. 71, 969 
as a goal of higher education, 34. 37, 
45 

intelh'ctual development and, Gj, 536 
lack of theory of, 22-24 
neurotic. 975, 985 

as a problem in educational rc\search, 

see also Personality development 
Dialectical method, 898 
Dialc'ctic (logic), study of, ()o6 
Differentiation of personality, 255, 257 
Dining halls, at Harvard, 747-50, 769 
“Diploma elite," 78, 79 
“Diploma-image" colleges, 115, 139, 187 
Directive techni(|ucs in the .classroom, 
691-702 

Disability, physical, and dropouts, 649 
Disappointing model, teacher as, 414-17 
Discipline, 427 
in classroom, 381 

and development of character, 277-78 
Discipline's, see Major fields of study 
Disciplines, intellectual respectability of, 
935 

Discursiun. see Teaching, methods of 
Dissensual disciplines, definition of, 943 
and pursuit of knowledge, 943-46 
Dissensual ideas, free competition of, 999 
Dissensual knowledge, 891, 940-47, 952, 
964-66, 969 

and constituencies, 940-46 
importance of, 964-66 
resistance to, 947 

Dissensus vs. conventionality, 1)46-49 
Diversification, of American colleges, 43, 
79. 1 06 


Diversification, of junior colleges, 85 
Diversity among students, 43, 80, 152 
Doctor, stereotypes of, 614 
Doctoiate, see Ph.D. 

Dominican Sistet-s, 90 
Dons. Harvaid, 740 
Sarah Lawrence, 789, 792, 796 
Drama, role of, in freeing of impulse. 273 
Drama students, 5H4 
Dropout rates, of colleges, 629-31 
Dropuiiis, 6), 117, 118, 175, 176, 223, 627- 
57 

biological and social factors in, 631-37 

correlates of, 631-47 

finances, 646-47 

illness and injury, 6)5-46 

level of adjustment, 613-45 

motivation. 637-43 

needed lescarch on, 6|8- 19 

and occupational indecision. 609 

rate's of, 175, 176. 631-35 

reasons for studying, 628 29 

research on, recommei idl'd, 648-50 

see also Academic failure 

Eaily American colleges, 80 
Kbel Item Disci iniination Index, 705 
Ecclesiastical and secular pow'cr, conflict 
of, ill Middle Ages, 908-10 
Ecclesiastical court, 909 
"Ecological” pressures, on University of 
Massachnsel ts, 1 36-38 
Economic deprivation, of tcachcis, and 
the teacher’s job, 453 -f)o 
Economic hieiarcliies, among colleges. 
1 19-21 

Economic outlook, of college alumni. 
854-56, 859-62 

Economic pressuri;s, on the teacher, 445- 
62 

Educated woman, role of, in our society, 
872, 874 

Educated women, problems of. 872 
Education, broader concepts of, 225 
fur citizenship, 34 
as a consumer good, 174 
definitions of, 36-40 
effects of, 69-72. 805-93 
general, 755. 74a, 755, gaa-24, 933-34. 
9S7. 956 



Ediiraiion, and authoritarian personality, 
<>93-97 

for individual development, 35-^0 
as an instrument of social change, 775 
liberal, see Liberal arts, Liberal arts 
rollege(s). Liberal education 
as openness to change, 960 
professional, 38, 8(16-67 
schools of, 88 
as self- revelation, 960 
speciali/ed, 3.^, 38, 86, 29^, 296, 919, 
922-2-i. 931, 937. 9(»6, 9(18 
stuilents, r,6.j, rj6(), r,68, r^yi 
as transmission of symbols. 36, 37 
vocational, 3^, 38, 76, 83. 87, 89, 519, 
927-28, 930 31, 931. 9(i6. 991 
Educational experimentation, sec Exper- 
imentation in education 
Ediicaticjiial goals, see Ctoals of educa- 
tion, Objectives of c'diication 
Educational institutions, lack of em- 
pirical stiidic's of, 1012, 1021 
stiuctnre and functioning of, 1012-13 
Educational objc'ctives, and c’xpanding 
knowledge, 1031 33 
and peer group inlluence, 482-87 
and student pctformance, (32 67 
Ediicational patterns, among alumnae, 
871-76 

of differenr college genet a I ions, 875- 
7G 

found in students, 868-69 
see also Students, types of 
and social c lass, 875-76 
Educational policies and practices, lack 
of scientific basis for, 21 
scientific approach to, 2| 

Educational proteduies, bases for 
changes in, 781, 801-03 
see also Saiah Lawrence 
Educational programs, for different stu- 
dents, 250, 697-702, 828 
need for change in, 812-13, 842 
resistance to change, 813 
stages in. 60 
sec also Curriculum 
Educational reform, obstacles to, 17-24 
Educational research, organization and 
support of, 1027-31 
Educational Testing Service, 229, 564 
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Effects of college education, 69-72 
Effort, academic and student culture, 
5 in- *7 

level, direction, style of, 515-17 
see also Motivation for achievement 
notmal, concept of, 518 
Egalitarian ethos, 919, 920-21, 925, 928, 
929, 930. 951-55 
“Egghc'ad,*' c)95 
Ego, 254. 257 
Ego, contiol, 828, 810 

controlling iiu'chanisms, 260 
diffeientiiition of, 278-82 
functioning, in authoritarian person- 

aliiv. 2(3 1 

in “iclcxil” stncleiits. 512 
measurement of, 828 
intcgiation of, 278-82 
and iiilelleclual aciiviiy, 272 
ixd.iiioiis 10 impulse and to conscience. 
271, 27S 

role in peisonulity change, 400 
special task of, 25 1 
Ego-clc*fense, anxieties, 9H5 

function of hc*liefs and opinions, 975, 

1CK)2 

inhibition of curiosity, 1375, ich)| 
sec also Mechanisms of defense 
Ego development, 278 82 
bariieis to, 278-79 
cliffercMiliatioii of, 278-82 
giowth, 260 
iiiiegralion, 278-82 
role of knowledge in, 279 
role of nonacademic environment in, 
280 

role* of teaching in, 279 
Ego ideal, 397, 416 
Ego identity, see Identity 
Ego ipialities, of teachers, 397 
Eisenhower regime:, 158 
Elective system, 734, 921-26, 929, 931, 937 
and "classical” curriculum, 294-95 
Elitism, 176, 179 
vocational. 87 

Emotional difficulty and dropouts. 643- 
i\ 

Emotional stability and different major 
fields, 576-77 

Empiricism, beginnings of, 914-15 
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Employment, academic, see Teachers, 
employment of 

extraprofessional, of teachers, 453, 454 
Enciiltiiration, at Vassar, 510-13, 1012 
Endowments, 1)30-31 

influence of. on lines of university de- 
velopment, 1)31 
Enduring intellect, i(k) 0-05 
Engineer, students’ stereotype of, 616 
Engineering colleges, see Colleges, engi- 
neering 

Engineering students, 564, 566, 568, 569 
English, students of. 584 
Entering student, 42-48, 128, 989 
Entrance requirements, levels of, 44 
see also Admission requirements 
Environinent, outside the college, influ- 
ence on students, 61, 62. 105-18, 

Environments for learning, 536-62, 691- 

73 « 

effectiveness of, 725-28 
Ephebiu, 896, qofj, 903 
Episcopalian tradition, 91 
Eqiialitarian, see Egalitarian 
Ethnic heritage, of Boston College, 148- 

52 

Ethnic homogeneity, of social clubs, at 
Harvard, 737 , 

Ethnic iiitertst groups, and college pol- 
icies, 96 

Ethnicity, 92, 148-50, 157 
see also Ethnocentrism 
Ethnic origin and academic achieve- 
ment, 551-52 

Ethnocentrism, 543, 825-26 
in alumni, W57-5R 
and amount of education, 862 
measure of E scale, 825-26 
Ethnography, of college cultures, 131-91, 
489-514, 1012 

European universities, 21, 37. 734 
European universities and colleges, and 
U.S., compared, 371, 383, 519 
E'valuation, of teachers by students, 384 
of teaching methods, problems in, 
317-20 

Evolutionary perspective, on higher edu- 
cation, 118-31 


Examinations, as negative motivation for 
learning, 314-15 
objective, 992 
and student culture, 524 
Excellence, 739, 996 
academic, 740 
overemphasis upon, 871-72 
Exceptional students, see Students, ex- 
ceptional 

Experimental college, at Sarah Lawrence, 
77K-81 

research on, 783-800 
Experimental colleges, 103, 170. 182, 189- 
191, 988, 999-i(M)o, 1012, 1025 
social organization in, 778-80, 999- 
1000 

Experimentation in education, 444, 1011, 
1023-1027 

continuing experimentation and edu- 
cational practice. 1026-27 
innovation and experiment, 1026-27 
objections to, 1024-25 
rc*search design, 1024-25 
Experimentation in recruiting, to Har- 
vard Houses, 762, 767 
Extracurricular activities, 736, 746, 747, 
7<>7» 99 1 • 995 

and academic, at Vassar, 493-96 
and tlropoiits, 6)5 

Eixtra professional employment, of tcach- 
153 . 15-1 

Faculty, attrition of, 124 
authoritative aspects of, 263 
as a collective body, 19 
conflicts among, 122 
conflicts with public. 946-49 
ingroup spirit of, 21 
liberal arts, goals of, 538-45 
morale of, 69 

position in college system, 108, 971 
reputation of. 942 

responsibility for reforms, 19. 24, 971 
traditional prerogatives of, 21 
Faculty culture, 57, 105, 988-89 
Faculty guidance, student need for, 784, 
7 ^\h 795-9<’' 601-02 

Faculty judgment, of teaching methods, 

353-56 
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Faculty mcmiMTs, 20 
differences in attitude among, 569 
discipline-oriented, 128 
disdain of bureaucracy, 101 
first-generation collegians, 98 
individual characteristics. 54 
instilution-orieiiled, 127 
participation in civic aflaiis. 107-0K 
pressures on, to publish, 936, 992-93 
value systems of. 21 
see also Teachers 

Faculty oiganii'ation, burcaucrucy in. 776 
Faculty society, 57 
San Francisco State (’ollege. 177 
see also College community, College 
society 

Faculty student ratio, 59 
Faculty-student relationship, see 
Teacher student relationship 
Failuie. acadi'inic. see Academic lailure 
moial, in teachers, 115-17 
Family, future of, orientation toward, 
T) I<H9 

St I net lire of. and academic achieve- 
ment, 551 52, 551 

Feedback, ('oniigiiity of, in leaiiiiiig, 31O, 
322, 32(1-27, 319 
ill discussions. 31G, 321, 32(1 
in lectures. 320 

to teachei fiom students, 322, 323 
and teaching iiiachiiies. 326 
and tclc'vision. educational, 3,12 
and testing, 318-49 

Feminine inteiest gioups. influence on 
college policic's, 96-97 
Femininity, of intciests, 256 
in sc'll-conceptioii, 264-(i5 
Feminism, 872, 878-79 
Fisk University, 214 
Flexibility of thinking. 25O 
Football, 142, 757. 762 
Ford Foundation, 147. 627 
Fund for Adult Kclucatioii. 998 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, 102, 143, 147, 340. 312, G27 
Fund for the Republic, 75, 148 
Foidhain University. 132 
Foreign languages, 437 39 
Formal organization, 49. 980, 983 


F'ranciscan Fathers, 90 
Fra terni tie's, 111, 113, 128, 139. 767, 776 
resistance to. 170 

Fraternity membership, and dropouts, 
ci'i 

Freedom, acadcmiic. see Academic free- 
dom 

of association, of students. 739 
vs. authority, on campus. 771-804 
of the' c'olh'ge eiiv iioiimeiit, 269 
of peisoual lelalioiiships, 274-75 
of political disc iissiou, ejejo cji 
Flee eiiterpiise of academic institutions, 
125, 126 

French -('.a uadi a ns, 96 
Frc'shman giadc'S. as ciilerion of achieve- 
ment in colh'ge, ()()9 
and high school giadc's, 539 
Fieshnian oiientaiion week, 128 
Fieshnian Union, at Hai\aid,748 
F'leshinan yeai. cuniriihim, 125, 432-35 
I'leshmen, ability of. 230, 247, 820 
adapiability of, 767 
adjiistmc'iit of, 777 
as an age group. 254 
characleiistics of, 2|8, 253-51, 261 
compaied with olhc'i pcoph', 25^-50 
conipaied with seiiiois, 27(1 
dc'velopmental status of, 253 82 
dcvc'lopmc'nt of student culture 
among, 523 

environment of, 2(>(>-7i 
expectations of, 262, 270 
fiiendship group formation among. 
.f>«! 

Haivard, 129 
idc'als of, 262 

instability with respect to self-esteem, 
2G3- GG 

occupational aspirations of, (>07-10 
peisonality of, 25O-GG 
resistance to change, 255 
San Fiancisco State College, 1O2, 1G9. 
178 

situation of, 2G(5-7i 
social status of. 2G8 
statistical description of, 255 -5G 
.susceptibility to influence, 2G4, 270 
types of, 2G7-7 1 
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Freshmen, University of Massachusetts. 
146 

value-orientation of, 261-63 
Vassal' College, 253, 255 
who become “ideal” students, 544-45 
women, conservatism of, 242 
see also Kntering stUfleiils 
Freud’s Psychoanalytic method, as a 
model for the study of institu- 
tions, 1021-23 
Friendship, 265 

Friendship groups, 58, 504 -06, 523 
Friendsliips, choice of. 7 (0-50 
impoitnnce of, 746, 747 
intimacy of, 750 

“Fringe henelits” of teachers, 446 
Fulliiiglit (’ommittc'e, 741 
Functional antonomy of motive's, 477 
Functions of college professor, see 
'leacheis, function of 
Fund diives, 90 
Fund-raising, 109 

Futuie rc'sc'aich, in higher education, 
recoin mendc'd, 1010-13 

General ediicatiuii, piograms of, 124, 

937. 9r><» 

Generai Kdiiralion Piogram, 735, 742 
at Harvard, 735, 742. 755 
Geiieial vs. specialized education, 922- 
24. 933-31 

see also I.ilieial arts vs. specialization 
Generations of students, new, from 4950, 
781-83 

Geneticists, personality characteiistics of, 

(geniuses, maturing of ability in, 820 
Georgetown University, 56, 150 
(veorge Washingron University, 931 
(geographic environment, ol the college, 
105-07 

Geographic interest groups, influence on 
college policies, 95-96 
German academic pattern, influence of, 
81, 83. 925-afi. 929. 933 
German universities, as models in nat- 
ural sciences instruction, see Nat- 
ural sciences, (German universities 
as moclc'ls of instruction in 
Ph.D. imported from, 296 


German universities, role of teacher in, 
compared, with U.S., Scottish and 
Italian, see Role of teacher in 
U.S.. Italian, Scottish universities, 
compaied with German and Eng- 
lish 

Gifted persons, 819 
Gified sLudents, 564-66, 821 
(iiii Scouts of the U.S.A., 203 
Goals of higher education, faculty vs. 
student goals, H36 
peer gioup influence on, 480-87 
see also Objectives of higher educa- 
tion 

Goals of liberal arts faculty, 538 -45 
Goals of students, and student culture, 

r >'8 30 

see also Mairiage, expectation of. Mo- 
tivation for college entiaiut*. Mo- 
tivation for learning. Occupations, 
motivation towaid 
Godtlaid Colh'ge, 102, 103, 105 
“Going sleatly,” 749 
CioUl (loast eia, 773 
(iood time Ghat lies, 506, 747, 753 
Govcinmeni, sludi'nt, see Student gov- 
einmenl 

Governuis, buaid of, see rriistees 
Grade consciousness, 742 
Glades, 26, 41, 379, 5 |o, 760. 81G- 17 
anxiety about, 331. 335-36 
altitudes tf>waid. 323. 507 
in college, and later acliievemenl, 867- 

<>9 

diffcieiit ways of obtaining, 539 
ellects on dillerent students, 336 
high -school, and dropouts, 634-35 
as predictors of college achievement, 

.'539. <>69. 675-77 
as incentive, 991 
in learning motivation, 314, 319 
(vi'uduute education. 37, 81 
Graduates, of college, see Alumni 
Graduate .schools, 923, 935 

accent on training of research special- 
ists. 370. 371 

docloiates in arts and sciences, 82 
effect on scholarship standards of col- 
leges, 929 
founding of, 929 
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Graduate schools, of law and medicine, 
82 

prospects for change in, 126 
research function of, ()2() 

Craduale students, academic role of, 123, 
i|4 

tendency toward liberalism. ()(|0 
Giants, fellowship and leseaich, for 
teacheis, 446 

C>icat Books program, 9(17 
C;iinds. 737. 746, 753 
Giinnell College, 325 
Group climate, authoritarian, in class- 
room, 330 

and leaining, (>91-702 
(;ioup cohesivcncss, in dassroom, 329 
Ciionp dynamics, in cla.ssinoni. 327 
Group formation, in dassioom, 381 
(>rnup norms, in stiideiil-centen'd teadi- 

'"R’ .r-’i) 

C; roups, dormitory, 58 
intersecting, 523 
see also Peer gioups 
(Guidance, 128, 129-51 
studies of, 6(i8-(>9 
theory of, 600-90 

see also 'readier, C'haracter-ilevclop- 
ing, fuiKtion of 
(vustavus Adolphus C'-ollege, 9O 

Harvard College, 731-73 
Pean's List. 7O0 

llaivaid Committee on Educational 
I'oliry, 757 

‘‘Harvai<l comple\," 371 
fltniuird CrimsoiK 743, 7 |0. 7r,2, 770 
Harvard Houses, de\elopmen( of. 738- 
43 

reciiiitmcru to, 7.51-62 
stereotypes of, 751-O2 
H.iivaid Hou.se System. 731-73 
Hanuird Law Kcinrw, 7O0 
Haivard Placement Ollice, 7.', 7 
Harvard Student Council, 738. 7O2 
Harvard Dniversity, 7. 7O, 80, 82, 89. loO, 
117, 121. 125, 132-33. I35-37- 
142, 148, 1.50-51, 1.59, 179. 2 13. 
292, 294, 418, 130, .550, 0|r,. ()()2- 
63* 73'-4^’‘ 749- 75*-r>2» 7.55. 757* 


7O0 Oi, 7O3-71. 773, 888-89. 9^*^» 

923. O-’ri. 929- 9.3 b 937 
Adams House, 75.3-51. 751), 759 (k) 
Adams House Journal of the Social 
Sdeticcs, I' hr, 7.(4 
Busin('.s.s .Scliool. 101 
catalogue, 770 
College Dean's List, 7O0 
Committee on Getieial Education, 430 
The Cnmsou, 7^3, 74O. 752. 770 
Cofifidrutial (Uiidr to Coatses, 770 
Dons, 7|o 

Dudles House, 175, 753, 7O5 
DiinsU i Hou.se, 753, 755, 75O. 758. 7O0 
M.i.sita ol, 75O 
.Seiiioi 'Eulor, 75O 
Eliot I lou.se. 753-O1 
M.islc'i of. 755 
E'nglish Department. 741 
(fiadii.ile School of Business, 85 
Hnnaid Colh'gi*. 731. 73O, 751, 7(j(i, 
7O8 

Ilatvatd Lnxv flnnnr, y(io 

history of, 73 (-38 

Histoiy Depailment, 741 

hou.ses. masteis at, 733. 7jO. 741. 743. 

711- 7.'>3- 7:0- 7.V>- 7.*')7- 7.‘)9* 7<‘«>* 
7O1, 7()2, 7(*>8. 771 
musical organi/atiims in, 74O 
Hoii.se .System, 129. 480. OO3, 731, 738. 

7 lit. 7 (m. 7(i(i, 772 
Kiikl.ind House, 753. 754, 75O 
Lamont Libiaiy, 744 
Lawrence Scientilu School, 923 
Leveiett Hon.si*. 7.53. 75O 
literary maga/ines, 7.JO 
I o.*i> Drama Center, 74O 
Lowell House, 753, 755. 75O, 760 
Master of, 75.5 

mimeographed newspapers, 74O 
Placement Office, 757 
(.)iiiiuy Hou.se, 753, 7.5O 
.Student (kmiicil, 738, 7(12 
students. 837, 877 

Wintliiop House, 753. 754, 756. 757 
Yaid. 742, 748. 750. 75O 
Havel ford College. 559. 750 
‘‘Hawthorne efF(‘ct.” 318 
Hawthorne Plant, Western Electric 
Company. 150, 1024 
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Healing, modes of, 406 
Health, tendency toward, 1001 
I leal ill services, hi 

Hellenism, continuity of, 903-08, 911-12, 

932 

Heterogeneity, of student body. 79 
of student culture, 238 
Heterogenc’oiis vs. homogeneous group- 
ings in classroom, 337-38 
Hierarchies, among colleges, 1 19-27 
High achievers, as campus “out group,” 
.555 

identification of, 534 
as type of students, r»49“55 
Highet ediicntion, beginnings of, in 
At liens, 896 

('ominission on. set: President 7'ru- 
man’s Commission on Higher Kd- 
ucation 

as field of study, 31-73 
ill historical perspective?, 887-939 
“iiistitutionar' aspects of, 9 
need for compaiative studic's of. 893 
objectives of, svv Objectives of higher 
education 
as a prof(\ssioii. 30 

“rational” aspects of, 9; see also Ra- 
tionality 

research and policy in, ioo7-?34 
scientific approach to, 24-30 
as social problem, 10-30 
as a social .system, 979 
High .school, and college, differences be- 
tween, (178-80, (184-87 
climate of, 240 

tiansition from, to college, see Schcxil- 
to-college transition 

High school grades, and dropouts, see 
Dropouts, and high school grades 
as predictions of college achievement, 
539. ^>^^9- t>75-77 

High school graduates, proportion going 
to college, 229 

High schools, .social organization in, 

783 

Fligh school seniors, attendance patterns 
of. 229 

compared with students entering col- 
lege, 245-46 

High school students, 260 


Historical studies, 437, 441 
History, of American iiiiivei'sities, 915-36 
of higher education. 887-939 
Ili.story students, 584 
Holy O0.SS College. 96, 149 
Home economics students, 564 
Homogeneity, of gioup and peer-group 
influence. 480 

Homogeneous grouping in classroom, 

337-3« 

Ilomogeni/ation of student body, 79 
Homo.se\uality, fears of. 265 
Honors programs, 738, 739, 821 
see also Teaching, methods of, honors 
programs 
Honors theses, 757 
Honor students, 7^4 

IIou.se Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, 170 

Humanism, Catholic. 154 
classical, 902, 904, 906, 914; see also 
Paideia 
Protestant, 913 
Kcnai.s.sancc, 912-13. 914 
Humanistic critics of social science, 
JO14-19 

Humanist vs. C^hristian, c'arly conflict of, 
904-05 

Humanilas, 914 

Humanities faculty, attitudes of, 27 
Humanitic's students, 145, 56O, 578 
Huniaiiilies leacheis, economic pre.ssiiie 
on. 445-47 

Human Ke.sources Research Institute, 
704 

Hiinibohli State College, 184 
Hunter College. 646 
Hutterites, 34, 90 

Hypochondriasis, in .seniors and fresh- 
men, 834 

Hysteria, in seniors and freshmen, 834 


“Idea-image” colleges, 117 
Ideal students, study of, at Vassar, 538- 
45 

Ideas, uses of, 772 

Identification, concept of, 397-401, 408 
witli the aggressor, 399, 400 
and occupational role, 1004 



Identification, with a rigid system of 
discipline, 278 

of teachers with profession or with in- 
stitution, 295, 298, 307 
Identity, 270, 401-04 
collective, 409-10 
cominitnient, 402 
and marriage, 879 
occupational, 202, rK)2 03, 609 
professional, 404 

search for, 202, 403, 477. 550, 602-03, 
C09 

as a variable in alumnae study, 545- 

5« 

sexual. 202 

Identity rliffusioii, 404 
Identity problem, and attitudes to 
teachers, 402-05 
Identity seekers, 550 
Illinois, llniv(‘isiiy of, 107, 109, 121 
Image of college, of adolescents. 112-14 
diflerentiated by social (lass, 200. 201- 

03 

see also Public image of college 
Image of students, teachers’, 372, 381-82 
Image* of t(‘achers, see 'rcachers, stereo- 
types of 

Imagination, 257 
development of, 272 
and knowledge, 420-24 
Immigiants. second- and third -genera- 
tion, 98 

IinpiiLse, 251, 257, 259-60 

fieedom in personal relationships. 
273 -74 

freeing of. 271-76 

relations to ego and to conscience, 
260 61, 271. 278 
Impulse expression, 425-2O 
in “ideal" students, 544 
measurement of, 828 
Impulse life, ficcdom of, 1003 
Incentive, concept of, 982-85 
definition of, 982 

Incentives, .social, determinants of, 986- 

KKM) 

types of, 982-95 
Incentive situation, 983, 987 
Income, of college alumni, 850-51 
Independence, 267, 270, 477, 664-65, 985 
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Independence, lack of, and dropouts. 
see Dropouts and independence, latk 
of 

Index of Social Position, New Haven 
Community Study, see New 
Haven Community Study 
Index of Status Cliaractei istics, 600 
Indiana, llniveisiiy of, 121 
Indust I y, patronage of college education 
by. 298 

Informal organisation, 49, 980 
I'lfoimation, changes in, .studies of, 816- 
21 

Informational function, of college pro- 
fe.ssois. 291-92, 310 
Initiation tile, the colh'ge a.s, 75 -104 
liiiier-diie(U*d .students, 570-71 
Innei needs, psychological. 36, 37 
Innovation, in college's and universities, 
1012-13 

and expel imeiitation in education, 
1025. 1026-27 

Inslitutional dynamics, 1013. 1022-23 
see also Colleges, stiiictiire and func- 
tioning oi; Educational institu- 
tions, structure and functioning of 
lnstituti(>nali/.ation, 973, 987 

of higher education (Middle Ages), 
911-13 

V.S. taiionali/ation, 977, i(X)o 
Institutionali/ed social .syslc'm, 987 
Institutional leseaich, 226 
Institutions, definition of, 972 
iheoiy of, 1010. 1012 
vs. rationality, 972-78 
Itmiumeiitalism, in U.S. education. 932- 
.33 

Iiitegiaiion of personality, 255, 257 
Intc'giity. iiitellectual, 948 
Intelle( t, eiidiii iiig, 1000 05 
Intellective ciiteria, of aca lemic achieve- 
ment, 539, 670, 671, G76, 680 
of “ideal" students, 542. ste also .Stu- 
dents, “ideal," intellective criteria 
ot 

Intellectual cominutiity, 734, 762-73, 

1012 

development of, 999 
utopian reflections on. 762-73 
see also College community 
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liitcllrrtuiil convcisulioii, 748, 719 
Intellectual curiosity, 736, 765, 993-94 
Intellectual development, 801, 1000-05 
definition of, 978 

as an objective of education, 986-87 
social theory of, 972-1005 
Inlelledual dilemmas, of students, 770 
Inlellectual excellence, low esteem foi 
in U.S. cultute, 995-98 
Intellectual excitement, 272, 949. 960, 
999 

Intellectual functioning, different pat- 
terns of, 592-93 

Intellectual giowth, and faculty-student 
relations, 801-04 

Intellectual incc'iitives, 984-85. icxk) 
and academic incentues, 991-93 
and caieei incentives. 991-96 
Intellectual indolcmce, 163 
Intellectual iiu|iiiiy. dc-fiiied, 735. 736 
Intellectuality, cultivation of, 992, kkii 
and ‘‘di))loma-image” collc'ges, 187 
effc'ct of transf<‘rence to teacher on, 
388 

and “romance-image” colleges, 187 
Intellectual maturity, 736 
Intellectual pellagia, 763 
Intellectual peifoiinaiice, set* Academic 
at hievement 

Intellectual problems, interest' in, 841 
Intellectuals, definition of, 978 

frustiation of. in U.S. society, 946-49 
hostility of legislators toward, 143. 
nonacademic, role of. in education, 
103 

popular image of, 995-96 
role of, in society, 36 
sanction for social criticism by, 18 
social responsibility of, 954, 959, 966, 
970-71 

Intc'llectual slums, 186 
Intelligence, see Ability, general 
Intelligence Quotient, vaiiation of in 
entering students, 232 
Interaction of students and teachers, see 
Teacher-student interaction 
Interest, in studies, lack of and drop- 
outs, 638-39 
“Interest families,*’ 237 
Interest groups, 58, 186-88 


Interest groups, changing, and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, 133-36 
Interest patterns, 237 
Interests, of alumni, 851-52 

broadening of, as a criterion of 
“ideal” students, 542 
deepening of, 822 
di.stiibiition of, 238 
diversification of, 822 
expel ience and. 840 
masculine. 256 

Internalization, of faculty values, 546 
Iiiterrelationships of educational insti- 
tutions. 935 36 
Inteisecting groups, 523 
Intel viewing, of students. 1020-21 
Intimacy of conversation, 749 
Intolerance of ambiguity. 261 
Intramural athletic program, 745 
“Introject,” 400 
Intro jec t ion, 400 

Introversion-extroversion scale, 228, 245 
Inventoiy of Heliefs, 692, 697, 698, 699, 
70i), 708 

Iowa, University of, 96 
State University of, 343, 345 
Irrationality, in recruitment of students, 
1 1 1 

Irrationality, of relations between col- 
leges and their consliLucnts, 113- 
18 

Irrational student personality, 246, 693- 
702 

Isolates, 483 

Isolation, and peer-group culture, 521- 
22 

and peer-gioup influence. 481 
Italian origin, and academic achieve- 
inenl, 551-52 

Italian univeisities, origin of U.S. college 
administration pattern in, see Ad- 
ministration, college, pattern of 
origin in Italian and Scottish uni- 
versities 

Ivy League, 404, 921 

Ivy League Colleges, 243, 867, 921 

“jansenist,” 91 

Jesuits. 89. 90, 92, 95, 149, 153-54 
Jewish colleges, g6 



Jewish origin, 694 

and aradcmir arhirvcment, 551-52 
Jewish siudcnis, 141, 777 
Jews, 111, 158, 758 
"Jocks,” 745, 753 

Johns Hopkins University, 81. 82, 106. 

929 

Jill Hard School of Music, 8(5 
Junior colleges, 125, 175, 184. 234, 238, 
935 

diversification of, 85 
state, control of, 181 
teachers, 181 
transfer programs, 176 
Juniors, 260 
Junior year, 125, 281 

Kansas, University of, 75, 135 
Kansas CUty, Univcisity of, 106 
Kansas Slate Univetsily. 135 
Kenyon College, 91 

Knowledge, iiiiagiiialive fiiiK tion of, 
420-24 

practical function of, 420-24 
prepackaged, 177 

Kuder-Richaidson Foi inula 20, 706. 707 

Lai.sscv fairc, (ifii, 734. 756 
Land giant colleges, 83, 135, 927-29 
Languages, Knglish, 421 
Ci I eek . 42 1 22. 903 -o ( , 90O, 917-18, 924 
Hebrew, 904, 908, 918 
Latin, 421, 438. 731, 904, 906-08, 91(1- 
18. 924 

Russian, 38 438 
Lawyer, stereotypes of, (114, 615 
Ixadcrship, student, 989-90 
Leadership skill, student-centered teach- 
ing and, 329 
Learning, active, 316 
barriers to, 258-59 
discussion and, 321, 327 
environmental determinants of, 691- 

730 

feedback and, 316. 322, 32G-27. 349 
proper orientations toward, 954-59 
resourcefulness, 3fn 
motivation for, 785-86 
orientations toward, 955 
passive, 316, 320, 325-27 
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Learning, principles of, 313-17 
through reading, 322 
satisfaction witli, 320 
theory, teaching iiielliods and, 313-17 
transference and, 388 
Leaving home, developmental impact of, 
267 

Lectures, .\re Teaching 
Legislatiiies, and public education, 144 
l.eisure, 742, 743 50, 762 
centers of. at Haivaid, 743 -50 
Liberal arts, endiiiing bases of, 918- 19 
prestige of, 84, 917 
vs. speciuli/ation. 919. 924 
vs. vocationalisiii. 927 -28 
Liberal arts colI(‘ges. 231, 237, 489-90, 
TTrif)- 7*9-ai 
changing problems of, 123 
runic Ilium in, 929 30 
devt lopment of, 929-30 
education units in, 81 
prestige of, 96(1 
state colleges and, 178 
Liberal aits degree, prestige of, 87 
Liberal aits education, for technical in- 
diisliial positions, 88 
Liberal arts fatuity, goals of, 538-15 
hostility toward pieiirofessional sub- 
jects, 84 

Liheial arts graduates, 85 
Libetal aits piogiams, for industrial ex- 
i'f 11 lives, 997 

Liberal ctiucaiioii, concept of. 34, 966-69 
ellccls of, 10-12, 866-67 
“encyclopedic” tiend in. 967, 968 
objectives of, 10 12, 538, 773, 1031-33; 
xec also Educational goals, (;oals 
of higher education, Objectives of 
higher education 
“scriptural" trend, 967, 968 
vs. vocal ionalLsm, 966 
liberal intellcciuals, harassment of, 797 
Liberalism, of attitudes, major Pields of 
study and, 564, 568-71 
of alumni, 854-56 
vs. authoritarianism, 774-7^ 
power and, 775-76 
religion and, 823 
of seniors, 823 
of students, 798-99 
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Liberalizing influences of college, 272-76 
Lil)eral values, orthodoxy of, 776 
Library, size of and academic productiv- 
ity. 559 

Life-space, 264 
Life-style, at Vassar, 507-08 
l.illy Kridowment, 312 
Literature, and the arts. -1 39-42 

role of, in freeing of impulse, 272-73 
students, 564, 568, 575, 583 
Living arrangements, at Vassar, 489-92: 

see also College dormitory 
Logic, study of, 906 
London, University of, 922. 923 
University College, 922, 923 
I/)ncliness of students. 777, 71)0 
Long Beach State College, 183 
Longitudinal studies. 256 
of college alumni, 851, 854-57 
of vocational choice, 592 
Los Angeles State College, 183 
Loyalty oath controversy, California, 
296, 416, 890 
Loyalty oaths, 416-17 
Loyally of teachers, see Identification of 
teachers 

Loyola University, 1 10 
Lutheran colleges, 155 

Madison Avenue, 754 
Major fields of study, and ability, 564-71 
changes in choice of, 582-83, 592 
choices of, 66, 580-91 
“constraint” and "variety” in, 585-88 
as determinants of change in students, 
583-»5 

"holding power” of, 560 

patterns of intellectual functioning in, 

592-93 

and student populations, 563-96 
students characterized by, 66, 240-42, 
7»5-*9 

Majoring, 65, 83, 130, 929 
as achievement of identity. 66 
as commitment to long-range goals, 66 
Maladjusted students, 677 
Managerial class, teacher's alienation 
from, 297-98, 308 
Manhattanvillc College, 92 
Mania, tendencies toward, 834 


Marginality, at Harvard, 757 
Marin State College, 172 
Market place definitions of success. 750 
"Mark-hounds,” 755, 760 
Marlboro College, 102, 105 
Mariiage, of alumni, 852-53 
of Vassar, 874-75 

vs. career, for college alumnae, 878-79 
dropouts and, 632, 638 
early. 879 

and establishment of self-conccp- 
tion, 265, 281 
expectation of, 875 

Mary Conover Mellon Foundation for 
the Advancement of Education, 
Vassar College, 213, 225. 253, -^89, 

49". 5*4. 538. 51*. 543. 55". 553. 
573. 575. 58*. 587. 853-56, 861, 
863, 869-83, 994, 1020 
Maryland, University of, 639 
MasLuliiiity, 269-70 
cults of, 265 
of interests, 256 
young man’s doubts of, 265 
Masculinity vs. femininity, in students 
by major field of .study, 572, 575 
Ma.ssuchusetts Agiicultiiral C^ollegc, 133 
Massachusetts Institute of rechnology. 
87, 88, 117, 133, 136-37, 142. 157. 
L 59 . 731 

Massachusetts State ('ollegc. 134 
Massachusetts, Univei-sity of, 7, 95, 132, 
150, 171. 178-79, 184 
ethnogiaphic study of, 133 
president, resignation of, 146 
Prt'sideiit Mather, 144 
provost, 143-44 
Mass culture, 995-96 
Master of Arts. 91 1 

Master Plan for Higher Education in 
California, it)6o-igr]^, 167, 174, 
179, 186 

Mathematical ability, 43 
Mathematics, 442-43, 962 
Mathematics students, 564. 583-84 
Maturation, rates of, 821 
Maturation processes, 975 

students vs. nonsludents, 125, 126, 802 
Maturity, in "ideal” students, 543 
measurement of, 228 
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McC'arthyisin, 102, 108, 780, 797 
Mcrhaiiisnis of defense, 258-59, 273, 400, 
512 

Medical care, availability of, and diop- 
out rates, 646 
Medical schools, 83 
student culture in, 521-28 
Medical students, 521-28 
Medieval university, 908-13 
Mellon Foundation interview studies, of 
Vassal’ aluiiinae, 869-83 
set' also Maiy Conover Mellon Foun- 
dation 

M(‘nnoniles, 90 
“Mental dar/le,” 315 

Mental tests, of changes in students, 

S'S-S-l 

Metaphysics, 914-15 
Methodists, 89. 931 

Methodological piohlcms, in evaluating 
teaching methods. 317-20 
Methods of teaching, see Teaching, 
methoils of 

Metiopolitan surveys, 951 
Miami Univeisity, 323, 3 14 16,352 
Michigan, Univeisity of, 7(1. 83. 120-21, 
135, 181, 204, 244, 330, 570-71, 
836, 840, 924 
at Deaiboin, 171 
at Idint, 171 

at Oakland, 71. 102, 171, 189-90 
Siii\e\ Keseaicli Center, 203-01 
Militaiy seivice, and diopouts, 638, 642 
Mills College, 161 

Minnesota, University of, 99, 109, 120- 
21. 238. 325-26, 8^8, 928 
alumni, 861 

Minnesota Multiphasic Feisoiiality In- 
ventoiy, 215, 330. 572, 5-4. 577, 
832-34. 863- (15 

Minnesota Teachei Attitude Inventory, 
321 

M.I.T., see Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Minority inteiest gioitps, innuence on 
higher education, 78 1 18, 133-38 
MMPI, see Minn(\sota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Iinentoiy 

Model, teacher's lole as, 64, 126, 127, 

39C-4>7 


Modeling, |oo -02, 404-05 
llicoi> of. 397 

Models, of adult emotional exptession, 

-'73 

McmIcs of presen la I ion, of cuiiiculuiii, 
426-30 

Monastic school, 904-05 
Moiiteilh College, 71, 102, 171. 1H2. 189- 
90. 765, 1024 
Moral coinage, 417 
Moial ciisis, loyalt) oath and, 416-17 
Moial dimension, in scienee, ]i6 
Moial failiiie, in teachers. 415 17 
Moral judgment, miixeisalism of, need 
tor resi'arch in measiiiement ot, 

993-91 

Monde oi stiidenrs, 780-81. 790 92 
as a fartoi in leaiiiing, 785-88 
Moiatoiiiim, and idi'iitits -seeking, 402 
on studies of select ion, (>88 
Moimons, 36. 9.1 

Mon ill \it, 83 84. 134. 293. 922. 927 
Mothei image, 275 

Motivation, dilleiences in. by colleges. 
2 17 |8 

and hsiiniiig. 313 - 15 
by ocdipational iiiteiests, 139. 597*625 
toward occupations, and “over- 
achievement," 639-40 
opinions and, 975, i(m) 2 
for peei-gioup memlieiship. 483 
as a pi'i'dictor ot |)eiroimanee. 43 
of taleiitCHl pc'ople, 537, 556-57 
of teachers. 369 
of women students. 606 
Motivation for academic achievcmu'iit. 
childhood oiigins of, 317, 545 
and college success. 639-40 
unci intellective ciiteiia, 539 
and .student cultuie. 551-55 
Motivation for alleiidinr college. 199- 
223 

desire for autonomy, 209. 210, 211 
desire for change*, 207 
desire for expci ienec, 208 
desiic* for social mobility, 199-201 
desire tor navel, 208 
escape* from home. 208 
intellectual goals, 212 
occupational training, 203 
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Molivutioii for attriKling college, ro- 
mailt ic-scxiinl. i»02-09 
sex and social class dilTcrcntiatcs, 202- 

Motivation for learning, 59, 65, 313-19 
grades and, 314, 319 
negative, 314-15 
patents and, 313 
positive, 31 1-15 
revvaids and, 317 
stiuh'iit culture and, 313-14 
Mount llol)oke College, 90, 137, 141, 

M3 

Mulli-inslitutional research, 227-28 
Myths, about Harvard Houses, 751-62 

NAACP, sec National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People 

Narcissism. ^07-08 

National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloied People, 1019 
National issues, attitudes toward. 507, 
509, 828 

National Met it Scholars. 329, 340, 353, 
^2^5' ®27, 837 

National Merit Scliolarship Corporation. 

216. 219, 537. 

National Mciit Scholaiship Winners, 
237, 2(0, 242, 248, 566, 585, 826, 

837 

National Opinion Research Council, 851 
National Registration Oflice. University 
of Chicago. 675 

National Science rouiidation, 229 
Natural science, 442-43 
Catholic colleges and, 152 
Cerman universities and, 294 
rise of, in 19th century colleges, 293- 
95 

Natural science students, 5O6, 5O7, 568, 
57'. 575- 578. 583 

Natural scientists vs. social scientists, 
578-81 

Need to belong, 59 
Negro colleges, 77. 96 
New England Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, 134, 179 

New Haiiipshiie, University of, 836 
New Haven Community Study, 600 


Newinans clubs, 23 

New \ork, College of the City of, 139, 170 
New York City colleges, 106 
New Voik University, 106. 344, 345, 346 
Nonacademic administration of colleges, 
300 

Nonacademic cultures, 761 
Nondirective techniques in the class- 
room, 329, 691-702 

“Nonintellective” characteristics, diver- 
sity in, 236-48 

Nonintellective criteria, of achievement 
in college, 669-70, 672-74 
Nonintellective factors in selection of 
students, 669-79 

Nonintellective piefliclors, of achieve- 
ment in collegt*, 669-70, 674-75 
Nonintellectualism, 989-90 
Noiistereopaths, 246 
Nonn, dermiiion, 470 -71 
Normal schools, see I'eachers colleges 
Nouns, ability, 819-20 
as attitudes, 479 
of behavior, liberal, 272 
of student groups, and teachers' in- 
fluence, 970-71 

North Carolina, Univeisity of, 244 
Northt‘astern University, 137, 161 
North .Sialfordshiiv, University College 
"I. 93J- 937 

Notre Dame University, 150 


Oberlin College, 91, 96, 170, 341, 484, 
760 

Objectives of education, different per- 
spectives on, 40 
knowledge of, 1031 
minimal or maximal, 42 
study of, 1031 

Objectives of higher education, 32-42, 
817 

acquisition of knowledge and skills, 
31. 38 

citi/cMi.ship training, 34 
(iassification of. 33. 34, 35 
ciitcria of teaching. 313 
the cLiiTiculum and, 901 
inculcation of values, 34, 36 
indoctrination in culture, 34 
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ObjcTlivcs of higher education, person- 
ality dc*vclopm(‘nt, 34, 260 
student peifoiinance and, 62-67 
vaiiations among colleges. 2i3 
OI)jec lives of higher education, and 
knowledge, 1031-33 
Oljjec’iivc's of sorial rrseatcheis, 1021 
Objectives of iiniveisity, c)tio-(i9 
Occupation, choice of. 38, 264. 580, 602. 
603 

choice of, and self-definition, 38. 264 
iiiipoitaiuc of. r)l)9~^o7 
upgrading of. 87 

Occupational aspiiations, of freshiiicMi. 
(>07- 1 o 

and leai niiig, 623-25 

Occupational commitment, premature. 
265 

Oi'cupational ideniifu alion, 38, 2(1 1 
Occupational iiiietest gtoups, inniience 
on college policies, 8o-8c) 
Occupational sleieot)pes, of students, 
610-18 

faculty influence on, 618-20 
Occupational training, in colleges and 
iiniveisilies, 519 

Occii[)ational tiaining, specialized, 87 
Occupational wot Id, changes in, and Bos- 
ton flollege, 152-53 

and San Francisco State College, 159- 
7 « 

student pel sped ives on, 597-626 
Occupation of fatliei, and diopouts, 632 
and occupational prefeiences ol fiesh- 
mcn, 608-09 

Occupations, of alumni, 851 

attitudes toward, at \'assar, 50CJ-10 
desiied vs. chosen, 6.42-43 
disti jbution of college giadu.ites in, 
622 

high-status, and college education, 6 (k> 
inteiest in, changes dining college, 
620 

and college attendance of, 203 
and dropouts, 6to 
of fieslimen, 607-10 
and “overachievemeni," 639-10 
and student motivation, 139. 597- 
625 

of women. 606 


Occupations, and mental hc'alth, 604 
and social mobility. 602 
as status symbols, 6on 
style of life in, and .student motivation, 
598. (io7 

Oc'dipus complex, 401, 414 
Oflic'e hours, utility of, 769 
Office of Fdiualion, II.S.. 290. 705, 712 
Office of Scientific IVi.soiniel. 702 
OHice of Stiategic Sei vices Asse.ssment 
Stall, 5 j6 

Ohio State F.syc hological Examination. 

Ohio State Unixeisily, 866, 928, c)34 
Oiiiiiibiis IVisonality Inveiitoiy, 215 
01 * 1 . ccc Omiiihiis Feisonaiity linenlory 
Opinion Ic'adeis, in el.issioom. 384 
Opinions, of .iliimni, 853-62 
fund ions of. 976, 1002 
Oigani/aiion, dc fnic'd, 979 

foimal vs. informal, cHined, 19. 980. 

!»«3 

ill “leaming," 315. 324 
Organi/.ilional hieiaichic's. among col- 
lc‘g(‘s. 121 27 

Organization of collc'ges, formal. 49, 493- 

91 

in formal. 49 

Oigani/alion ol educational institutions, 
libeial vs. aulhoi Italian, 775- 76, 
801-02 

Oiganizntions. sociology of. 49 
"Oigani/ei.s,” 737, 750. 7-, 3. 762 
Orientation of student to laciilly, coii- 
tiactiial vs. collahoiali ve. 989 
Orientation toward leaiiiiiig. ()54 59 
Orsted Mc'dal in Physics. 298 
OtIuT-clirected students, 570-71 
Out-of-state sliideiits, academic achieve!- 
meiit of, 633 

Overachievement, correlates of, 632 33, 
(139 40 

Overachieveis, 548 
“Oxhiidge," 740 

Oxfoid University, 109, 480. 710. 752, 
767-68. 909-11, 913, 915-19, 922. 
930- 93 -' 

Oxfoid colleges, 740. 752, 767, 768 
All .Souls ('.ollege, 82 
Balliol College, 760 
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Fachia, 910, 912-13 

Paid r in, (ircck ideal of, 901-02 

I'aiity raids, 2O5 

Parental authority, attitudes toward, 
781-83 

Parents, alumnae’s attitudes toward, 
«77 

attitude to college, 392 
education of. and “ovcrachicvement,” 
632 

influence of, 61 

and academic achievement, 551-52, 
554 

and dropouts, 42 
and motivation for learning, 313 
Italian vs. Jewish, and academic 
achievement, 55 1 - 52 
place in students’ life .space, 267 
principled opposition to. 287 
stiicleiit.s’ attitudes towatcl, 877 
values of. and academic achic'vemeiit, 
554 

Paris, 89.1. cjocj-ii, 913. 921. 930 
Univeisity of, 890 
]*arochialism. 79 

of the cultuially impoverisKed, 98 
Pa.ssive resistance to learning, 68, 270, 9J7 
Peace Corps, 1012 
‘ 7 Vrtnu/<,” 18 « 

IVer-groiip culture, ice Student culture 
Peer-gtoiip formation, conditions of, 

473-78 

Peer-gioup influence, conditions of, 478- 
82 

dcvc'lopment of, 478-82 
and educational objectives, 482-87 
theory of, 469 -72 
IVcT gioups, 469- 88 
development of, 473-78 
influences of, 478-85, icx)2 
at Vassar, 503-10 
Pennsylvania colleges, 226 
Pennsylvania State Univcr.sity, Pyramid 
Plan, 332-33 

Pennsylvania, University of, 121, 323, 
33 *. 34*-48, 9*7 

Performance in role of student, and edu* 
cational objectives, 62-G7 
Permissive upbringing, and incapacity 
to rebel, 781-83 


Permissiveness, 664-65, 778, 802 
Personality, college environment and, 

r.53-<5i 

consciously determined part, 259 
definition, 62, 254 
desired qualities in, 63 
major .systems of, 254, 257 
organization , 254, 255, 257 
unconscious processes of, 259 
Personality assessment, 27 
Personality a.sscs.smcnL program, Vassar 
alumnae, 546 

Personality change, in college students, 
27, 28, 36, 70, 4fK), 553, 8ii-j6 
determinants of, research on, 83-1- 
4.S 

and dropouts, 641 

Pei-sonality characteristics, correlates of, 
248 

and dropouts, 635 
of freshmen, diversity in, 244-48 
vaiialions in, 244-48 
Personality development, 39, 225, 255, 
258-60, 271-82, 683, 812 
activities favorable to, 266 
and choice of major, 580-91 
after college, 862*65 
in college graduates, 862-65, 880-82 
collc'ge as a slimiilus to, 271-82 
cuiiiculuiu and, 418-44 
goals of, 35, 39, 260, 271 
limited knowledge of, 55 
need for theory of, 1010-12 
and re.search in education, 1011-12, 
see also Personality theory 
stimuli to, in college, 271-82, 678 
Personality differences, by major held, 
57»-79 

student groups and, 246 
Personality inventories, 226 
Personality organization, and values, 832 
Personality tc.sting, 814-22 
Personality tests, as predictors of achieve- 
ment in college, 669-70 
Personality theory, and the curriculum, 
424-26, 692-702 

Personality traits. 254, 703/7., 716/f., 839 
aliimnae-.senior comparisons in, 862- 

65 

changes in, 256, 828-42 



Personality traits, and different intel- 
lectual pursuits, 589 -()2 
in later life, and college expeiietice, 
883 

by major fields of study, 37 ^“79 
of scientists, 378-79 
Pliaiitasy, and freeing of impulse, 272 
IMiantasics, related to going to college, 
203-11 

iMi.n., 337, 91 1 
cult of the, 933 

increasing role of. in teacher recruit- 
inent, 296 97 

and promotion of teachew, 297-98 
thesis. 370 

Phi Heta Kappa. 7^0. 737. 760 
junior status, 307, 3^2 
Philanthropic inteiests. and college 
policies, 100-03 
Phillips Andover, 732 
Philosophies, the three, of Aristotle. 918 
JMiilosophy, changing conceptions of, 918 
scholastic, 907 
study of, 4^1 

Physical education students, 368 
Physical science students, 3(14 
Phvsiologists, personality characteristics 
of, 378 

Pluialisin of educational goals, 40 
Pluialisfic competition, and survival of 
minority interests. 89 
Pole's, 131 

Policy, and reseaich, in higher educa- 
tion, 1007-34 

Political activity ot students, 780-81, 990 
Political allegiance of teachers. 297, 300 
Political attitudes, differences in, by 
major field. 3118-71 

Political attitudes of sindc'nts, Sarah 
Lawience, 796-8CK) 

Political discussion, frcrdoni of, 990-91 
Political environment of the college, 
107-10 

Political exploration, dampening of. 772 
Political interest groups and college 
policic's, 99-1 CM) 

Political prc'ssurc's on colleges. 108, 181 
Political cpiiescence of stiiclcnls. 736 
Politicians, 730 
investigation of opinions, 101 
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Polymat hy. 898-99 

Popularity of going to college, 44, 78 
Populatinii Reference Uiircaii, 833 .Vi*?? 
Poitlaiul, University of, 230 
Postacademic institution of learning, 
77 u 77-*. 77.S 

Powei, of peer gioups, 4(»9 
Practice in Icuining, 316 
Pragmatic orientation, students’, 237 
Pratt Institute, 8f> 

Piecollege nc'qiinintances, 474 
I'rediction. ol academic achievement. 42, 
-ir)-‘l7. 678-88, 993 

Piejiidice, and student •centered teach- 

Pieparalion for college, 42 
Pieparatoiy schools, and academic 
ac hievement , 330-3 1 
Prc'professional college work, 12, 34 
Prcprofessioiial pic'parution. 83 
Preprofc'ssional piograms, 76, 88 
Presidency of the? U.S., image of, CJ97 
PresidcMit, college, 20, 79, 108-09, 127, 
2C)2-93, 2C)8, 308, 931 
President's C'.ommissioii on HighcT Edu- 
cation (President Truman), 229, 
860, 933 

Prcssc'v Inlejesl-Attitude Test, 824 
Piestige. academic and social, of uni- 
veisiiies, 106 

social, of occupations, fino 
Piirst, teacher as, 408-11 
Princeton University, 76, 107, 129. 337, 

r.r>r.. 77'>-77' !)'7' 9“r> 

Princeton University Qiiadiangles. 738 
Private high school graduates, 268 
academic achievement of. 330-31 
Private high schools, Exctei -Andover 

group. 737 

Private institutions, financing of. 120 
Private vs. public colleges, 233 
Private vs. public educational systems, 

!)a«-s9 

Pi i\ at ism, 730 
Piobleiii, definition of, 973 
Problems, of students, and friendship 
group support, 301-ofi 
and student culture. 321 
Problem-solving, in itistnictor-ccntcrcd 
teaching, 333 
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Problem-solving, memorization in, 316, 
3^4 

Problem-solving groups, effectiveness of, 
and minority opinion, 33.^ 
homogeneous vs. heteiogencous, 338 
“Produciivc" colleges, 

PiodiKtive inslitiitions, ,^9 
ProdiKlivily, and college environments, 
227. 238, 536-02, 773 
Profe.ssional education, identirication 
with the occupation, 38 
Liberal Arts education, 866-67 
Professional identity, 53. 772 
Professionalism. 3^, 931 
Professionali/ing social life, 737 
Professionali/ation of higher education. 
100 

Professional schools. 277-78. 923, 930-31 
Professional societies, of teachers. 295 
Professional status of leaching. 21 
Professions, freshmen aspirations toward, 
607-20 

prestige of. 264. 600 
recruitment to, 736 

Professor, see 'leacher; faculty, see also 
Faculty 

Progiain for Advanced Standing, 125-26 
Progiessive college, 775 
Progre.ssivisiii, educational, 801- 

02 

Proletarian .student body, 170 
Proliferation of courses, 391, 992 
Promotion of teacheis, and Ph.D., 29^- 

98 

and publications, 296, 298-99, 992-93 
Proposals, for educational reform, 433- 
44 

Protestant colleges, 89, 90. 91-92, 233 
Prot(*.stant ethic, 551 

Protestant Reformation, and bigtier 
education, 913-15 
Protestants, 693. 694. 713, 717 
Provincialism, 138 

Proximity, as condition for community, 
764 

as condition for subculture, 474 
P.sychiatric disorder, and dropouts, 643 
P.sychiatric .services for .students, 61, 129 
Psychoanalysis, as a model for the study 
of institutions, 1021-23 


Psychoanalytic movement, 411 
Psychological adjustment, in major fields 
of study, 564. 572-79 
Psychological insight, need for re.search 
in measurement of, 993-94 
P.sychological-tnindedness, 256 
Psychological jiressuies, on teachers, 
etonoinic factors and, 454-60 
Psychologists, 585-86 
P.sychology students, 575 
Psychopathic dt'viance, seniors vs. fresh- 
men, 834 

Psychosis, and dropouts. 643 
incidence of, and occupations. 60 ^ 
P.sychothciapisls, training of. as model 
for teacher training. 367 
as model for collc'ge ciiiriculiim. 

423 

P.sychotherapy. 22-23. -.')9‘ ^3^* 

Public, education of. 96.1-66 
Publication, and promotion of tc^achers, 
296. 298-99. 902-93 
Public criticism of colleges, 14 
Public education systems, 161 
Public higher education, resi.stances to, 
136 

Public high .school graduates, and aca- 
demic achievement, 543. 550-51 
Public image of colleges, 14, 110 12. 

ip 

Public institutions, as common ground 
for interest gioups, 137 
financing of, 120 

Public “need” v.s. academic "need,” 142 
Public Opinion Suivey, California, 832, 

Public relations, of colleges, 44, iog-13, 
9 .*><>. 9 <)« 

Publics of universities. 891, 940-54, 

Public vs. private colleges, 233 
Public vs. private educational systems, 

>34-35. 928-29 

"Publish or perish,” 936, 993 

Pin due University, 325, 345-4^, 349, 636 

Puritanism, 734, 739 

Purposes, see Objectives; Goals 

Pursuit of knowledge, and curriculum. 

4*9-24 

and dissensual disciplines, 943-46 



Quaker tradition, 91 
Quddtiinum, 90G, 911, 918 
Quota system , of Harvard Houses. 757, 
762 

RaddiiTe College, 96-117, 74/j, 748-49. 
766, 769-70. 935 

Radicalism of stud(*iit$. see Toliiical at- 
titudes of students 

Radicalism in the U.S.. histoiiial, 920 

Rational, definition ot, 976 

Rational human existence, vision of. 

903 

Rationality, in the college system. 9. 18. 
97G. 987. 998-1000, 1032-33 
cultivation of, 960 
definition of, 972-74 
in the developed individual. 1032/. 
erosion of. 892, 977, 998, 1000 
goal of education. 991, 998, 1001-02, 
1004, 1032-33 
“of the organism,” 974 
in organi/ational pallein.s, 125. 126 
in social s) stems, 998 
Rationality fimctioii, of beliefs, 975 
Rationality vs. institutions, C172-78 
Rationality vs. iionratioiiality, in allcica- 
tioii of students. 44 

Rationali/atioii, of the college system, in 
("alifoitiia, 179-81, 936 
of educational resouicc's, 101, 134, 160. 

167-69, 174, 183 
of iiiiellectiial lesonices, 997 
“Rational nativisni," of student culture, 
.5*3 

Rational student pc*rsonality, 246 , 693- 
95 . () 9 «- 7 oo 

Rc'actioiiary pressure gioups, 99 
R(‘adiness for college. 42 
Readiness for response, as a condition 
of personality development. 258 
Reading, learning through. 322 
Reading test score's, and dropouts. 635 
“Rc?ality, social,” as group standaids, 470 
Reasoning ability, 818-19 
Rebell iousnc'ss. 64, 269 
and dropouts. 643 
lack of in adolescents. 781-83 
Rc'cicational life on campus, 792 94, 803 
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Recruitment of faculty, 16. 122, 123, 297, 
912 

denominational colleges, 91 
junior collc'ges. 85 
salaiies and. 461 
San Fiancisco Stale College. 182 
Rcmiitmeiit of students, 16, 111 
dcMiominatioiial eolU'ges. 91, 95 
.San Fiancisco State College. 175 
Univcisity ol Massachusetts, 138-40 
Reed College. 102. loj-or,. 111. 117. 14“,, 
250. 481. 559. 6 c) 3, 750. 760. 937 
Refc'inice gioiip, 988. 991, 1002 
Rellcctivenc'ss, need for rc'.sc'aicli in 
incaMiiemc'iit of, 993-94 
Refoini, function of social science, 1014 
Reform of colleges, 17. 19. 20-22, 24. 
103-04, 129. 971 

faculty lesponsibility foi, 19, 24 
obstacles to, 17, 20-22 
Rcfoiiii of cniiicnliim, 433- 35. ‘ 143 “I 4 
Regional diversity of student ability, 232 
Regional fc'cleialioiis of tollcrgcs and uiii- 
\eisiiies, 179 
Regents, 109 

Registration, as biiieaiicratic procc'ss, 
3»3 

Regie.s.sion. 266 

Reliability, of mental tests, 814-15 
Religion, aiiitudi'K of stnclents toward. 
228, 213. 824 

as criteiion in choosing a collc'ge, 
221 

study of, 441 

Religious bc'lief.s, change in, in college. 
827 

discs ill, 826 

Kc'ligions tollc'ges, see Collc'gc's, clenoni- 
inationnl 

Religious coniiol of colleges, see Colleges, 
cleiioiiiinaiional 

Religions inteiesl groups, influence on 
colleges. 8CJ-95, 931 
Religious services, 61 
Religious tradition, 91 
Renaissance, higher education. 913-15 
Renaissance man, legeneralion of, 967 
Reiivselaei Polytechnic Institute. 345, 

923 

Repression, 258 
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Repression and Suppression Scale, scores 
of “ideal" students, 544 
stores by major fields, 584 
Research, oigaiiization and support of, 
1027-31 

and policy, in liigher education, 1007- 
34 

pure or basic, 1028-29 
reseaich (ominiuees, 1029-30 
stylistic aspects of. 593 
Reseaicli function, of college professors, 
291-310 

in higher education. 923. 929. 93(1 
Research in higher education, areas of 
greatest need, 31, 70-71, 840-42, 
1010-13 

communication of results, 1017, 1022- 

23 

consec|uences of, 1019-20 
current shoilcomings of, 25, 993 
exploratory studies, 1011, 1028 
financial support of, 1028-31 
hypothesis-making, 1011 
interaction of reseaich and practice, 
32-33, 1019-27 

involvement of the researcher, 1013 
long-term studies, 1028-29 
organi/ation of, 1027-28 
philosophy of, 1014 
rcrsistancc t'\ 112. 1022-23 
self-studies by colleges, 25, 1029 
Research institutes, foundation support 
for, 82 

Research organizations, 1028-29 
Residences, of students, see College 
dormitory 

Residential college. 267, 780, 790-91 
Residential education, at Harvard, 731- 
73 

Resistance, to acculturation, by faculty, 

513 

to change, in freshmen, 255 
to dissetisual knowledge, 947 
to learning, 68, 270, 326, 327, 386, 947 
to research, 1022-23 
Respectability, certificates of, 79 
“Response set," in studies of attitude. 

835 

Responsibility, in classroom, 379-80 
lack of, and dropouts, 643 


Responsibility, students’ acceptance of, 
and method of teaching, 332 
Retention, of learned material, measures 
of. 319 

after lectures, discussions, 321 
Reward, as motivation for learning, 317 
Rhetoric, tradition of, 898, 903, 910 
Rhode Island School of Design, 86 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1013 
Role, concept of, 980-82 
definition of, 981 
degrees of independence in, 982 
future, conceptions of, 62, 264 
social, premature commitment to, 264 
theory, 63-67, 982 
Role- behavior, 280, 981 

and academic achievement, 550 
Role-definition, 981-82 
Role demand. 981, 983 

atifl ego development, 280 
of colleges as subcultures, 632-33 
Rolc-expcctation, 979, 982 
for educated women, 838, 872 
students', of teacheis, 320 
Role-identification, 1004 
Role-image, of teacher, IJ.S. vs. Europe, 
37* 

Roles, of educated women in our society, 
872 

provided by colleges and universities. 

987 

of women, students’ attitudes toward, 
509-10 

Role of student, 45, 60-67, 802. 938, 989 
performance in, and educational ob- 
jectives, 62-C7 

San Francisco State College, 188 
social acceptance of, 281-82 
Role of teacher, 52-57, 802 
changing, 290-311 
in classroom, 371-72 
environmental determinants of, 52, 
56-57, 68 

frustrations of, 956, 958, 971 
as man of many roles, 937-38 
as model, 64, 126, 127, 396-417 
in the progressive college, 775 
in relation to subject matter, 393-94 
at San Francisco State College, 182-83 
specific factors dehning, 370-71 
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Romanrc-iniagc colleges, iiG, 187 
Romantic love in America, 752 
Rome, 894, 903, 905, 907, 912-13. 916, 925 
Roommates, 504-06, 747, 749 
Roosevelt College, 106 
Rorschach test, 644, 704 
Royal Society, the, 915 
Rules, as arbiter of studetu conduct. 778, 
791 

Russia, 383. 921 
Rutgeiii University, 917 

Sacramento State College, 179 
“St. Groltlesex" schools, 757, 758. 759. 
761 

St. John’s College, 102, 103, 430, 484, 767, 
937 

St. Louis University, Institute for Social 
Order, ir,j 

St. Olaf’s College, 96, 250 
Salaries of faculty, 57, 143-44, 445 ” 47 * 
449, 461 
Salerno, 909 

San Dic'go Slate College, 132, 179, 183 
Sail Francisco, 132, 169-71, 176 
San Francisco, UnivcTsity of, 136, 161, 
170 

San Francisco State College, 7, 132, 139. 
158-91, 250. 345 

San Jose State College, 172, 183, 825 
Santa Claia University, 136 
Sarah Lawrence College, 102, 105, 117, 
128, 182, 431. 555. 742, 750. 774- 
804. 9.37 

Scaiulinavian states, 862 

Scholarly interests, development of, 272 

Scholars. 734 

production of, by colleges, 228, 237 
typical, Middle Ages, 912 
Scholastic aptitude, see Ability 
Scholasticism, 907, 914 
School -to-collegc transition. 679--87 
Science, 925 
attitudinal aspect, 1025 
moral dimension in, 416 
operational aspect, 1025 
Scientific approach to higher education, 
promise of, 24-30 

Scientists, stereotype of, of students. 
615-16 


Scientists, production of, by colleges, 
228. 237 

personality characteristics of, 578-79 
training of, 1025 n 
Scottish Universities, 914 
Scripps College, 937 

Sectarian colh'ges, see Colleges, denom- 
inational 

Seculuri/.a(ioii of universities, in Middle 
Ages. 913 

Scculari/ation of U.S. collegt’S and uni- 
versities, 91, 92, 158, 293, 295. 931- 

32 

Selection of a college, by students, see 
Choosing a college 

Selection of students, 26, 42. 44-45. n*" 
112, 146. 791 
alternatives to, 

in California higher educational sys- 
tem, 174. 175 

tondilions surround ing. 667-68 
graduate schools, 82 
non rational piocc'sses in, 44 
in relation to major fields of study, 
588-89 

studies of, 668-69 
tlieoiy of, 66(1-90 

Selectivity of colleges and universities. 
229 -3f>. 53® 

SeJf-concrplioii, adequate, development 
of, 266, 280-82 

as person in transition. 281-82 
in terms of occupation, 38, (103 
see also Ideniiiy 
Self-confidence, 38 

in “ideal" students, 544 
social, by major field, 575-76 
Sclf-de6riition. internal basis for, 266 
external sources of, 263-64 
Self-diffusion, 603 
Self-discovery, 761 
Self-esteem, 263-G6, 280-82 
Self-exploiation, 751 
Self-respect, sources of, 737, 747. 760 
Self- revelation and self-organization, 

960-63 

Sclf-goveinment, student, at Sarah Law- 
rence, 779-80, 790-92, 794 
Self-studies of colleges, 25, 1029 
Self-support, and dropouts. 647 
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Senior common rooms. 744 
Seniors, 260 

and alumnae compared, 854-f5o, 883 
characteristics of, 882-83 
“ideal” students as, r)44“4ri 
pattern of diversity among. 227 
Senior tutors, at Harvard, 741. 752. 756 
Sensory perception, measurements of, 226 
Stiplivium, 91 1 

Service, of university to larger public, 
949-54 

“Seven Sister” colleges, 97 
Scvenili Day Adventists, constituency of, 
90 “ 9 > 

Sex, motivation for college entrance, 
dilferentiated by, 202 
variation of cliaiacter development in 
adolescence by, 202-04 
Sex differences, in student attitudes. 239 
Sex role, awareness of, and college aspira- 
tions of girls, 204-05 
conventional, 270 
domination of lives by, 264-65 
Shaman, teacher as, 407 08 
Skills, changes in, studies of, 816-21 
Skills and information, ac({uisition of, 
as objective, 34. 36, 816 
Smith College, 137, 140-41, 143, 375 
Social acceptance, anxiety aboiu, 984-85, 

i(X)3"04 

function of beliefs and opinions. 975 
models for. 989-91 

Social activity, oiieiitation to, and stu- 
dent culture, 547-48 
Social apprentices, to clubs, 737 
Social change, role of the colleges in, 19 
trends in college going and. 197 
Social class, attitudes of students and. 

backgrounds of students, 268 
images of college by, 200, 201-03 
interests, and college policies, 97-99 
occupations and, 600 
standing of students at Vassar. 490 
Social clubs, at Harvard, 736-37, 751, 766 
Social criticism, by intcllcctuafs, sanc- 
tions for. 18 

Social environment of the college, see 
College community, social and cul- 
tural surroundings 


5 k>cial groups, see Groups; Peer groups; 
College Community 

Social incentives, 984-85, 988-91, 998, 
1000, 1003 

Social mobility, in California, 168 
comniunity si/e and. 216 
desire for, as motive for college en- 
trance, 199-223 
occupations and, 602 
sorority affiliation and. 215-16 
teaching and. 297 

of women, academic vs. social, 215- 
16 

Soc:ial organization, of the college, see 
College community. College so- 
ciety 

Social practice and basic knowledge, 
1026 

Social role, see Role 

Social science, approach to the study of 
large organizations, 1021-23 
critics of. 1014-15 

development of rationality and, 1033 
functions of, 1013-14, 1033 
ill modern society, 1013-19 
objectives of, 1015-16, 1021 
“resistance” to, 1015 
social criticism and, 1030 
status of, 1013, 1030 
stratc'gies of, 1013 

Social sciences, newer, and research in 
highcT education, 25-28 
criticisms of, 1013-19 

Social science students. 564, 566, 568, 

r,<> 9 . ri 7 r.. 578. 583 

Social scientists, compared to natural 
scientists, 578-81 

personality characteristics of, 578-79 

Social status, occupations as symbols of, 
600 

of students, see Social class, back- 
ground. standing 
of teachers, 368-69, 455 

Social structure, college as a, 24, 26, 28- 
29. 632-33, 1012 

Social system, college as, 48, 49 
dehnition of, 978-79 
institutionalized, 987 
rationality in. 998 

Socialists. 170 



Socialites, at Harvard, 753, 757 
Socialization, 3^ 

Societies, professional, of teachers, rise 
of. 395 

Society, college, see ('ollegc* society 
decline of teachei’s influence in, 297 
faculty, sec Faculty society 
student, see Student societv 
Socioanalysis, 9 
Sociology students, 575 
Sophists, 889, 897-98 
Sophomores, 260 
diversity among, 227 
Harvard. 125 
testing of, 227 
Sophomore slump, 792 
Soroiities. 776 

Sorority affiliation, and diopoiits, 645 
social mobility, stiivings and, 215 
Southern Regional Comic il, 122 
SoutliiTti Regional Fducation Board, 

179 

Sparta, 890, 8195, 901 

Specialization, 29i, 29fi, 919. 922 24, 934, 

937 

Specialization vs. liberal education, 966, 
908 

Specialized collc'ges of art, music, design, 

80 

Specialty hero, of tc'acliers, 370 
Springfield college, 824 
Stage of devcdopmcMit, 254, 282 
late adolescence. 2O0 
young adulthood, 8O5-O6 
Stage's ill educational piograms, 60 
Standaid Oil. 738 

Standards, of peer groups, 470, sec also 
Noi ms 

Standards of work, differences in see 
also Academic effoit. Effou 
Stanford Rcsc'arch Institute, 82 
Stanford University. 85, 87, 121, 137, 161, 
171, 851, 929. 931 
Staninc Score's, 714, 715 
State universities, 724, 7O7 
characteristics of, 7i.’4'25 
crisis of, 940-71 

Status, financial, in student life at Vas- 
sar, 490 

social, see Social status 
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Status stii\ing, 95O-57, see also Social 
mobility 

Stephens Collc'gc, 347 
Steivopatlis, 2|0, see also Authoritatians 
Stereoty pc’d tlnnking. 261 
Slere'otypcs, of Harvard House's. 751- 
<>2 

of occupations, see Occupational stere- 
otypes 

Strain, and adaptation, 2.58. 837 

of college entrance, 2(18, 271, see also 
I'l'c'sliiiian. sitnatinii of 
'‘Stieet-cai” colleges, 105 
Strong Vocational Intt'rest Blank. 195, 
237, 250, 85 1 

Studi'iit bodies, collective self-image of, 
518 

composition eif, 228-29. 23(1. 249 
Stuelent-ceiileied diseussion, as ttaciiing 
int'lhoel. 3i(>, 327-38 

“Stiident-centereil” education, 177, 327- 

3 « 

Student characteiistics, and efleciiveness 
of teaebing, 3r,i -53 
Student chaiacteiistics. Vassar, 508-10 
Student clhjues. mixing of, 7 17 
Student culture, 57-()2, 105, 228, 732, 
719. 7O0. 988-91 
and academic effort, 515-30 
and change in the college system, 128- 

29 

as a collet rive response, (io. (18 (>9 
at commuter colleges. 189 
contact of. with arudemit iiilture, 
511-13. 830 

ediica(ioii.il television and, 347 
effects of, on leachei -student lelations. 
7 » 

us eiiinncipatioii fioiii the oldei gen- 
eration. 77 

and faculty values, at the University 
of Massac'liiisetts, 140-45 
of freshmen. 523 
functions of. 275. 277 
and geiu'ial culiuie, 512-13. 554 
goals of students and, 520-22 
heterogeiK'iiy of, 238 
“high achieveis” and, 555 
“ideal" students and, 544 
impact of, 528-30 
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SukIlmU ciiliiirc, infliiciia* upon fresh- 
men, 263, 836 
in medical school, 521-28 
motivation for academic achievement 

and, 5ri'|-r>r» 

motivation for learning and, 313-14 
perception of faculty, 52-1-28 
at San Francisco Stale College. 169 
at Sarah Lawrence, 780-81, 786-800 
and size of college, 355 
and social orientation of students, 
547-48 

"suhciiltures,” 988 

at the University of Massachusetts, 

*39-13 

at Vassar, 489-514 
Student ecology, 702-08 
Student government, 988, 990 
at V'assar. 495 
in resiliences. 492 

Student incentives, social deterininants 
of, 98G-1000 

Student life, cycles of, Vassar, 497-503 
social stiuclure of, 776-78 
Student “mix,” see Student bodies, com- 
position of 

Student personnel programs, 225 
Student population, diversity of, 225-52 
in historical peispectlve, 225-29 
growth of, 032, 935 
Student protest, Vassar, 507 
Student responsibility, philosophy of. 
783, 8o,| 

Students, autonomy of, Sarah Lawrence, 
778-80, 801-02 

behavior of, see Performance in role 
of student 

changes in, 36, 60, 69-71, see also Ef- 
fects of college education; Per- 
sonality change 

at San Francisco Slate College, 179 
Sarah Lawrence, 795-96, Soo 

“ideal.” 542-45 

“out-of-slaie,” likely to be under- 
achievers, 633 
pliability of, 23, 130 
potential for change in, 22, 41. 46, 59. 

62. 129-30, 167, 188, 190. 961-64 
as products of mobile society, 954-55 
teachers’ images of, 372, 381-82 


Students, types of, see Types of students; 
Freshman, types of; Educational 
patterns 

Student society, see College community. 
Student culture 
and student culture, 57-62 
Student-teacher relations, 67-69, 365- 
417, see also teacher-student rela- 
tions 

and intellectual growth, 801-04 
Student-teacher understanding, barriei^ 
3 ‘) 6-97 

Studia generalia, 911, 913 
Studium, Qio-ii 

Study Activities Questionnaire (Glad- 
stein), 695-97 

Style of academic elTort, 515-20 
Style of life, in occupations, 598. 607 
student, at Vassar C^ollege, 507-08 
Subcultural pressures, on colleges, 127- 
3* 

Subculture, academic, 308 
the college as, 104-18 
Subcultures, conflicting, at Boston Col- 
>‘ge. '53-56 
student, 988 
Submissiveness, 261 
Subprofcssionnl fields, 238 
Subsystems, college, connected ni^ss 

among, 69 

Success, of a college, 40-42. see also 
Productive college; Productivity 
and college environments 
of students in college. 41-42. see also 
Academic achievement. Effects of 
college education 
Superego, 416 

Superintendent, school, role of, 981 
Supetior teachers, characteiistics of, 303- 
07 . 4«5-»4 

Suppressor scale, 834 

Supreme Court of the United Statics, 
1019 

Survey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 203 
Swarthmore College, 91, 117. 250, 

484 

Swedes, 96 

Symbols, transmission of, 36 
Syncretism, in the college, 511-12 



Syrac:usc University, 134, 555, 695, 697, 
867 

System, definition of, 978 

System, of personality, 257 

Systems Development Corporation, 350 

Talent, identification, motivation, train- 

‘"g of. 537. 55<> 57 

Talent Supply Index, 558 
Task-orientation, 985. 987, itxia 
Tavistock Institute, London, 1022 
'readier, "adolescent,” 373 

alienation of, 21, 297-98, 308, 3(19, 370 
altiuistic, 412- 13 
anxiety of, in classroom. 382 
attitudes of, to the classroom, 371-74 
changing functions of, 290-311 
cliaracteiistics of, 3f>8-77 
charismatic, 407, 412 14 
in the classniuni, student's perspec- 
tive on. 383-<)3 
in classroom situation, 378-83 
and ruiiiculum, 393-94 
dependency inclination of, 369 
developmental level of, 372-73 
economic deprivations of, and aca- 
demic I ole, 4r)3“f><> 
economic |)iessiires on, 308, 445 (>2 
economic problems of, urgency of, 
4(10-02 

economic status of, and social witli- 
diawal, 308, 453 r,0 
ego qualities of. 397 
employment conditions of, as source of 
con diet, 307 
enthusiasm, 38“, 80 

evaluations of. by students, see Evalua- 
tions of teailiiM's 
functions of, 290-311 
gifted, chatacteristics of, 303-07, 405- 
H 

ideal, characteristics of. as seen by 
presidents of liberal aits colleges, 
3«4 

identification with, and identity prob- 
lem of students, 402-05 
images of, 299-303 
"infantile.” 373 

influence of, 59. 297, 458-60, 485. 970- 
7> 
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Teacher, on occupational stereotypes, 
618-20 

isolation of, 377 
as model, 396 -417, 960, 963 
moial qualities of. {16-17 
as mystic healer. 411-14 
myths about, of students. 381 
narcissistic, 407-08 
permissive, 331 

political allegiance of, 297, 300 
as priest, 408-1 1 
professional rise of, 290 
ratings of, 304-06 
vs. researcher, 963 
role of, sec kolc of teacher 
roles of, 2t)o-3 1 1 

in historical peispective, 291-99 
satisfactions of, in teailiiiig, 35^ 55 
.self-(onrept of. 366 67 
self-iniproveineiit of, 55 
as .shaman, 407-08 
.shortage of, 166 n. 

social relations of, and economic prob- 
lems, 308, 455-56 
status of, own views of, 302-03 
stereotypes of, 299-302, 616 
studies of, latk of, 306 
subordinate status, acceptance of. 368- 

training of, siipci vision in, 367 
vocation of, stresses in, 307-1 1 
withdrawal of. from .soiicty, 308, 455- 

work conditions of. demoralising, 375- 
76 

'Teatlieis colleges, 81 82, 98, 164-66 
'reacliei -student interaction. 67-69 
I'cadiei -student relations. 55-56. 351, 

s'!')- 1 '7- 45fi. 737- 74'>. 802 

and intellectual growth, 801-04 
San Fiaiuisco State ('olKge, 189 
Sarah Lawrence, 779-80, 789-90, 802 
Va.ssar, 193-94 

Teacher-student understanding, harriers 
to. 36^97 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation, 295 

Teaching, altruistic mode of. 112-13 
eflecli^eIless of, and student char- 
acteristics, 351-53 
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Teaching, effects of, unknown to teach- 
ers, 307 

methods of, 312-64 
automated, 342-50 
hii/z session. 334 
and class size. 344 
and rollcge culture, 352 
and content characteristics, 353 
discussion, 326-38 

cvalualion problems, 317-20, 378-79 
films. 323. 348 
honors programs, 337-38 
independent study, 339-42 
inductive, 324 

instructor-centered vs. student-cen- 
tered. 327-33, 335 
laboratory. 338 
and learning theory, 313-17 
lectures vs. di.scu.s.sion, 321-23, 378 
lecturing, 54, 320-26 
machines. 323, 349-50 
need for change in, 955 
ptohlem-oriented, 331 
project methods, 339-42 
radio, 347 
recitation. 330-31 
research on, 312-64 
and student characteristics, 345, 
3ri»-.f>3 

and student culture, 347 
teacher attitudes to, 353-56 
telephone. 347 
television. 342-48, 378 
tutorial, 330 

preparation for, 53, 165-66 
priestly mode, 409-10 
as a profession. 21, 22, 24, 53, 100. 122, 
144-45- 307-o«p fi97- 992-93 

and psychotherapy, 22 
pseudo-altruistic mode of, 412 
Technical assistance programs, 941, 951 
Technical colleges, and liberal arts pro- 
grams, 87 

Technical cuniciila vs. liberal arts, 87 
Technical degrees, A.A. degree, 85 
Technical education, effects of, com- 
pared to liberal arts education, 
866-67 

Technological labor force, training of, 
159-60 


Technology, rise of, in 19th century 
colleges. 293-95 
schools of, 88 

Teen-agers’ images of college, 200-16 
Temple University, 106 
Tenure, 308, 993 

Terman Concept Mastery Test, 546 
Tests, feedback of results, 264 
I'exas, 754 

Texas, University of, 121, 244 
Textbooks, 323, 350-51 
Thematic Apperception Test, 697, 704 
Theological seminaries, 81 
Theology, 907, 910. 914-15 
Theoretical orientation of students, 237 
'I heory of personality, see Personality 
development 

Thinking, critical, in social science. 818 
“Thi id-generation” Americans, 149 
Time magazine, 849, 860-62, 867 
Togetherness, superfuiality of, 772, 793- 
9f 

’rolcrance, 256, 828 

Tradition, ethnic, and academic achieve- 
ment, 551-52 

'Fraditional academic disciplines, 163 
Transference, in the classroom, 386-90 
mother, 274 -75 
Transfers, 86, 175 

Transition, college as a phase of, 392- 

93 

Trivium, 906, 911,918 
Trustees, 20, 79, 107-09, 368, 931-32 
husine.ss-class, 84 

'rriistees, Hoards of. Catholic, 92-93 

Truth, developmental natiiie of, 963 

Tufts College, 137 

I'lilane University, 675 

'I'll lor ial system. Harvard, 737-38, 740, 

743-4'l- 71'*. 74«' 7r.5' 77” 
Tutorial teaching method. 330 
Tutors, 733. 737-38, 741, 747-48. 752. 

755. 759. 768 

Types of freshmen, 267-71 
Types of students, 17, 46 
adiilt-oiiented, 274-75 
untiaiitlioiitaiian, 693-95. 698-700 
apathetic, 954 
authoiitarian, 692-99 
classroom types, 390-92 
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Types of sludetits, first-generation, 84 
indifferent, 174 
intellectual. 145, 213, 758, 762 
intellectually aiiihitioiis, 791 
irrational, 093-9/) 
liberal, 990 
other- directed, r)7<>“7' 
overac liieveis, 548, 032-33. t.*3y'40 
passive, 1G3 
peer-oriented, 274-76 
lational, O93-95, 098-7 (m> 
uiuoininitted. 17 
underachievers. 17O 
uninteliectual, 17, 98, 1 1 j, 1O2-63 
vocationally oriented, 17, 1O2 

Unaccieditcd institutions. 103. 119 
Unconscious piocesses, 258-O0, 274 
I fiicoiiveii(ioii«'iliiy. and major fields of 
.suuly, 575 

Uiideiathievers, 54^49* 
with family oiieiiiation as a pattcTU 
of college hehavioi. 19 
Undergraduates, increasing cap.d)ility 
of, 771 

Unitarian ism. 89, 95 

United .Slates Dcpai (iiieiil of 1 health. 

Education, and Welfaie. O30 
United States Office of Education. 312, 

r.ea- « 17 ' 933 

Uuwrrsitns, 910-1 1 , 977 
"Uiiiver.sity Collc’ge,” 121 
Uiii\eisit\, crucial tasks of. 960-69 
Univeisity CJ rants Commit tee, England. 
109 

llibaii aieas. and oveiacliii-veis. O33 
Urban \s. luial areas, and diopoiil ratc*s, 
<>33-34 

Urgenc). of teacfieis' economic prob- 
lems, 460 62 

Utopia, of intellectual community, 762- 

73 

Utopian venture's in coiiimiilei colleges. 

Value changes, and liberal arts iiisti- 
liitions, 838 
basic, 812. 825-2O 

Value-oiientalions, cjf reseaicliers, 1021 


Value premises, academic vs. organiza- 
tional, 958 59 

Value's, 17. 32. r,9, 60-61. 140-45, 9O1, 996 
academic. 85. 913 
Middle \gc‘s, 912 
of adolescents, precollege, 240 
aesthetic, and c!Coiiomic position of 
tc'ac hers. 457-59 
of alumni, 853 (>2 
cliangc's in, studies of, 821-34 
classical idc'al. 8c)5 
collegiate vs intellectuality, 187 
hiitnani/ing of, 276 
intellc'ctiial. 41.1 15 
internali/ation of. 2O2 O3, 2O7 
iiiieipenetiaiion of business and aca- 
demic values, 85 
iiiicldle-class. 90 
moral, Athenian. 897 
parc'iital. and academic acliieveiucnt, 
.">54 

of peel -group, cic'tei mining collc-ge eii- 
i ranee of lower-class voiitlis. icjq 
leligions. and iiiajoi lields, 821 
of sUidciit ciilluie, at .Saiah Euwience, 
779 

at V'as.sar Collc'ge, 503-10 
siippoit foi. gioiip, 263, 479 
iiniveisaiist, 912 

Value s)slem and the colleges. American. 

*7 

in I lie striictuie of personality, 262-63, 
276 77 

of teachers, 21 
Vaisiiy aihlete, 745, 753 
Va.s.sar alumnae, see Alumnae of Vassar 
College 

Vassal College. 7. 101. 225, 253. 255, 274. 
27ti. 432. 489 511, 548, 550. 553-^5. 
563- .57-** 57‘>- <»<>5- 7*<7-<<9. 

807, 823. 82(1. 8:'8-31, 837-40, 

<<5- r)3' ^57- ^59"<>*>' 8()2-64. 868- 

»3' 991- 

sUideiil cull me at. 489 514 
Vassal studies. \n‘ Maiy Conover Mellon 
Eoundaiioii 
Veblenism. 107 
Verbal abilii>, 43 
Verbali/aiioii. in learning, 316 
Vermont, Univeisity of, 135 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 8G3 
Viiginia, University of, 923, 931 
Viitiic, idea of, Greek, 898-99 
Vocation, see Occupation 
Vocational colleges, 83 
Vocational education, identification with 
the occupation, 38 
Vocational programs, 76 
Vocational sei vices, Gi 
Vocationalism, 927-28, 930-31, 934, 994, 
see also Land grant colleges 
Vocationalism vs. liheial education, 34, 

89, 

Wayne University, 74, loGj 162, 170. 244, 
G31-32 

Wellesley College, 140 
“Well-roundedness,*’ 745, 7G2 
Wesleyan University, 91, 124, 130, 133, 
*.52. 243, 598, 602, 608, 611, 613, 
G19, G21 
West Point, 693 

Western Reserve University, 106 
William & Maty College, 917 
Williams College, 107, 137 
Wisconsin, University of, 99. 109, 121. 
337, 418, 928 


Wisdom, as a goal of education, in an- 
cient Greece, 899 -9 (k) 

Withdrawal of students from college, see 
Dropouts 

Withdrawal of teacher, from commu- 
nity, due to economic pressures, 
308, 4 r)r )-')6 

Women, college, career problems of, GoG 
educated, psychological problems of, 
872-73 

higher education for, 96 
percentage of college population, 96, 

932 

Women’s colleges, 96-97, 124 
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